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PREFACE 


The subject of sugar analysis, which a generation ago was limited 
to determinations of density, specific rotation and reducing power, 
has greatly expanded within the past twenty-five years. Instru- 
ments of greater accuracy have been devised, old methods have been 
improved and new methods have been discovered. In the present 
volume the purpose of the author has been to give a rather wide, 
but a by no means complete, selection of the more recent methods of 
sugar analysis and at the same time to retain the more ini{X)rtant 
features of the older textbooks. 

The range of sugar analysis is so broad that in the selection of 
methods the author has been guided largely by his own experience in 
various research, technical and control laboratories. While th{^ par- 
ticular methods chosen for de.scription may not in all cases meet with 
general approval it is hoped that the underlying principles of sugar 
analysis have been covered sufficiently to enable the chemist to make 
his own applications and inodilieatiuns. References to special works 
and original articles will assist the chemist in case he desires to follow 
some special line of investigation more fully. 

Next to the knowledge of a method the most important fact which 
the student of sugar analysis mu.st acquire is the knowledge of this 
method’s limitations. The gr(\‘it susc('ptibility of the sugars to 
chemical changes and to variations in sp(‘cifie rotation, reducing power 
and other “con.'itants” is a. factor which the sugar chemist must al- 
ways bear in mind. The prc.scribed methods of analysis arc usually 
too silent upon these points, and the inexperienced chemist often pro- 
ceeds to make general use of a formula or method whicii has only a 
limited applicability. The author has endeavored to correct this 
tendency by including with the description of each method a brief 
account of its applicability and limitations. 

In the examination of sugar-containing materials the problems of 
analysis are much simplified by a knowledge of what one may expect 
to find. The author has felt that a work upon sugar analysis is not 
complete without some description of the sugars themselves. In 
Part II of the present volume, lie has therefore included a brief 
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account of the occurrence, methods of preparation, properties and 
reactions of the different sugars and their allied derivatives. Brief 
references are also made to methods of sugar synthesis; the latter play 
such an important part in the separation and isolation of the rarer 
sugars that the sugar analyst is not fully equipped without some knowl- 
edge of synthetic processes. 

The principal textbooks and journals which have been consulted 
in preparing the present volume are named in the Bibliography. 
The author’s obligations to these are^indicated in most cases by the 
footnotes. In reviewing original papers, the abstracts and references 
contained hi Lippmann’s “Cheiuie der Zuckerarteii” and his “Berichte 
iibor die wichtigsten Arbeiten aus dein (icbiete der reinen Zuckcr- 
clieinie,’’ published semiannually in “Die Deutsche Zuckerindustric,'^ 
have been of invaluable service. 

In concluding his task, which has extended with many interrup- 
tions over a period of five years, the author desires to thank the many 
friends and coworkers who, by their help and encouragement, have 
greatly lightened his labors. 

Special obligations are duo to Dr. C. S. Hudson for reviewing the 
section upon mutarotation and to Prof. H. C. Sherman for suggestions 
upon methods for determining diastatie power. Acknowledgement is 
also made of courtesies extended by J\Ir. A. H. Bryan and by Mr, 
G. W. Rolfe. 

For the use of cuts contained in Dr. G. L. Spencer's “Handbook 
for Cane Sugar Manufacturers” and in A. E. Leach's “Food Inspec- 
tion and Analysis” the author owes an acknowledgment to the 
authors of these books and to his publisliers Alossrs, John Wiley & 
Sons. To the latter also he would express his appreciation of the 
hearty support which has bt'cn given and of the generous considera- 
tion which has been shown for the many delays incident to the com- 
pletion of the work. 

NE^Y York, N. Y., .\ug\ist, 1912. 
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CHAPTER I 

SAMPLING OF SUGAR AND SUGAR PRODUCTS 

In the analysis of sugars and sugar products, special stress must be 
laid upon the correctness of sample. Accuracy in analytical details is 
of no value unless the portion of substance weighed out for examina- 
tion is an accurate sample of the entire lot of product in question. 
While the chemist is not always charged with the supervision of sam- 
pling, he should, nevertheless, acquaint himself so far as possible with 
the history of his product before it is received. In this way he may 
often explain differences which might otherwise be attributed to mis- 
takes of analysis. A few introductory pages devoted to the general 
subject of sampling may, therefore, not be amiss. 

The best illustration of methods of sampling, and of the errors con- 
nected therewith, is furnished by raw cane sugar. The sampling of this 
commodity is selected first and discussed in somewhat fuller detail. 

Sampling op Raw Sugars 

The raw sugar imported from the various sugar-producing countries 
comes in a great variety of forms. Centrifugal sugar, from Cuba, 
Porto Rico, and most of the West Indian Islands, comes in 300-lb. 
jute bags; sugar from the Hawaiian Islands comes in l2o-lb. bags; 
sugar from Java comes either in bags or large cylindrical baskets 
weighing from 500 to 700 lbs.; sugar from the Philippines comes in 
small wicker mats weighing about 50 lbs.; Aluscovado sugars, which 
are purged by draining aud contain much molasses, come usually in 
large hogsheads. In addition to the above forms of package, sugars 
come occasionally in boxes, barrels, grass mats, ceroons, and other 
receptacles. 

The need for carefully prescribed rules in sampling sugar becomes 
at once self-evident when we consiiler the different forms of the package 
and the exceedingly variable character of the sugar which may be con- 
3 
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tallied therein. The suj'ar, for example, may contain lumps of higher 
or lower polarization than the finer part of the product; the sugar may 
also retain considerable amounts of molasses, sometimes as liigh as 
30 per cent, which drain during transit or storage and form the “ foots ” 
at the bottom of the package. The difference in composition between 
the top and bottom layers of a hogshead of Muscovado sugar, which 
is a kind that “foots'’ easily, is very marked. In addition to the 
differences in composition of sugar within the single packages are 
the differences in composition between different packages of the same 
lot. These differences may be the result of manufacture; they may 
also result when no dunnage is used for covering the bottom of the 



holds of the sliips used for transport, willi the result that the bottom 
tiers of .sugar may be damaged tlirough alisorption of bilge water. In 
many cases the top tiers of sugar suffer the damage, as when sugars 
sweat beneath the liatches; the vapors from the warm sugar rise, con- 
dense, and then drop back upon the upper layers of the eargo. If the 
packages of sugar run unevenly it is difficult to secure a representative 
fraction unless every contaii.er is sampled. The most approved method 
of sampling at present is to take a specimen of sugar so far as possible 
from every package.* 

Sugar is sampled in the same way as fertilizers and many other 
commodities, — by means of a trier. This implement (Fig. 1) consists of 
a long pointed rod of steel with a groove or s[)oon upon one side. A 

* For f disiaissiou of this and other points pertaining to methods of sampling 
raw .sugar in different countries see paper by F, (5. Wioehmann (Int. Sugar Journ., 
9, 18 28) read before the Idfth Meeting of tlie International Commi.saion for Uni- 
form Methods of Sugar Analysis, Bern, 1006. 
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thrust of the trier into the package forces the sugar along its pathway 
tightly into the bowl of the spoon; the sugar tlius adhering, after the 
trier is withdrawn, is removed l)y the thumb, or by means of a scraper, 
into a covered bucket, and the process is continued until a sufficient 
number of packages have been sampled to constitute a mix; this 
number may vary, according to the size of lot and kind of sugar, from 
one package to several thousand. The practice of the New York Sugar 
Trade is to mix twice daily, and in no case is a sample to remain un- 
niixed over iiight. 

It is of course important that the triers of the different workmen 
who are sampling a given lot of sugar should be exactly alike, es- 
pecially as regards the dimensions of the spoons. 'The specifications 
of the United Stales Treasury Dei^artment Regulations* are very ex- 
plicit uix>n this point and give the following dimensions of the short, 
long, and barrel triers. 

Table I 


Cimig DinK'Wiwn.'i of Trkrs for Sampling Sugar 


Sliurt trier. LoriK trier. 


Centimeters. 


Ijength over all , . . 
Length of spoon. . . 
Longfli of shank. . . . 
Length of handle 

Width of siioon 

Depth of spoon ... 
Diameter of handle 


40. G 
22 9 
17. S 
2G.7 
2.7 
O.S 

;ls 


Centimeter.s. 

152.4 
132.1 
20.3 
3S.1 
2 5 
1. 3 
3.S 


Barrel trier. 
C'enliiiieler.s. 

104.0 
91 4 
12 7 
30 5 

2 .5 
1.1 

3 S 


According to the United States Treasury Department Rcgulations,t 
“sugar ill hogsheatls and other wooden jtackages shall be sampled by 
putting the long trier diagonally through the package from chime to 
chime, one trierful to constitute a sample, except in small lots, when an 
etiual number of trierfuls shall be taken from each package to furnish 
the required amount of sugar necessary to make a sufficient sample. 
In the sampling of baskets, l.aigs, ceroons, and mats the short trier 
shall be used, care being exercised to have each sample repre.sent the 
contents of the package.” 

It is necessary in samiiling to kei'p tlie trii^rs always clean; the stick- 
ing of sugar to the bowl of tlu' spoon is especially annoying with some 

* governing the weighing, taring, sampling, ehu*;^ificat ion, and polari- 

zation of importwl sugars and inolassi's, U. ij. Trcaisury Department, Division of 
Uustoma, Document No. 2470, Art. 5. 

t Loc, cit., Art, 6. 
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kinds of sugar under certain atmospheric conditions of humidity. 
The surface of the metal should be smooth and bright; the United 
States Treasury Regulations attach a penalty in case of samplers who 
neglect this precaution. When ready for making the composite sample, 
the contents of the sugar bucket are thoroughly mixed; the cans and 
bottles to receive the sample are compactly filled, labeled, and sealed, 
after which they are sent to the chemists who are to make the polariza- 
tions. 

The general rule in sampling sugar is that the package shall be 
stabbed at the middle to the center, and if this practice is conscien- 
tiously followed it will give no doubt as fair a sample as can be secured 
under tlic hurried conditions of discharging a cargo. There are times, 
however, when it is impossible to follow this rule. Sugar which has 
remained for a long time in storage will sometimes solidify upon the 
approach of cold weather to a hard mass of material resembling con- 
crete, a circumstance ilue to the evaporation of moisture and cement- 
ing together of the grain. A trier is almost ihseless under these con- 
ditions and such sugar is rarely sampled properly. The sugar broken, 
or chipped off, by the trier from the outside of the package is not a 
correct sample. A pickaxe is sometimes resorted to with hard sugar in 
order to open a passage for the trier; this is much better than just 
skimming the outside, but is far from satisfactory. 

To eliminate so far as possible the errors of personal equation in 
sam])ling, the practice of the New York Sugar Trade is for the samplers 
of buyer and seller to \vork alternately hour by hour; the one party in 
the interval of re.st exercising a control upon the operations of the 
other. The tendencies to draw too high and too low from the package 
are thus counterbalanced and the personal errors equalized. This 
method .seems as good as any that can be devised. 

The liability of change in composition of the product during sampling 
is an exceedingly important factor in the valuation of any commodity, 
and more important perh-^ps in the case of sugar than almost any 
oth(T staple. Raw cane sugar upon exposure to the air may either 
absorb or lose moisture according to the conditions of atmospheric 
humidity. If the latter be very high or low, and the sugar be exposed 
to the air for any great length of time during drawing or mixing the 
sample, a considerable error may be introduced into the composition 
of the product. The buckets, which hold the samples for mixing, 
shovdd al .vays be kept tightly covered; this precaution will reduce the 
errors from absorption and evaporation to a large extent, although with 
present methods of sampling the errors from this source will never be 
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completely eliminated. On rainy days sugar is rarely sampled at the 
pier, and this is a wise precaution, considering the rapidity with which 
sugar absorbs moisture from a saturated atmosphere. No matter how 
pure the sugar, there will be absorption under such conditions, the 
amount of moisture taken up depending upon the initial dryness of the 
sugar, the fineness of the grain and the hygroscopic character of the im- 
purities present. 

If a layer of sugar be placed in a dish over water under a closed 
bell jar, it will soon absorb moisture enough to liquefy, and, according 
to the phase rule, this absorption of moisture will continue until the 
pressures of water vapor for solution and atmosphere are the same. 
Theoretically this limit is infinity, and if the dish under the bell jar be 
weighed from day to day it will be found tliat the liquefied sugar will con- 
tinue to attract moisture as long as one cares to follow the experiment. 

If the atmosphere is not completely saturated, the absoqjtion of 
moisture by the sugar is le.ss rapid, and with further decrease in humidity 
a point of equilibrium is soon reached where there is neither ab.sorption 
nor evaporation. This point of equilibrium, wltieh represents equality 
of vapor pressure between the moisture of tlie sugar and the air, is 
different for different sugars. With still further decrease in humidity 
the sugar begins to give up moisture, the rate of loss increasing as the 
percentage of saturation in the air becomes less and less. 

In the following table the percentages of moisture wdiich different 
sugars gain or lose at 100 per cent relative humidity and at GO per cent 
relative humidity arc given, and the changes in moisture content at 
the point of equilibrium. Tw'o grams of sugar wx^re spread in a thin 
layer upon a watch glass and the change in wciglit noted after regular 
intervals of time in one case over w'atcr under a bell jar, and in the 
other case upon expo.sure to the open air. The temperature of experi- 
ments was 20^^ C. 


Table II 

Showing Variaiions in Moisture Content of Sitgnrs 


Kind of Bugar. 

Grain. 

Pol.ir- i 
jzation. ! 

j 

Moia- i 
turc in 
sugar. ! 

Gain 
firsit 
hour, ; 
100 per ; 

cent : 
humid- 
il.v- 

Change 
firjit : 
hour, 

60 per . 
cent 

1 humid- 
ity. 

'Pot-al cliange at 
point of cQuilib- 
riuiii. 

: Humid- > 

itv al ' niO'S- 

(Jranulaled 

Fine 

TO. 85 

Per cent. 

0.10 I 

Per ten (. 

1 1.78 

Per cent. 

, +o.a'{ 

Per cent, 

+0 01 (2 IinufBl 

Percent. Percent. 
56 ' 0.11 

Coruvian 

Larne 

TO. 40 

0 35 

1 (10 

1 -0.011 

—0,14 (4 hours) 

56 

0.21 

I’orlo Rico 

Medium 

06 40 

1 31 

i 1.40 

■ -0.54 

-0 73 {2 hours! 

^ 62 

0 58 

I’liilippino muta. 

Fine 

87.45 

3 12 

i 1 .so 

; -0.6S 

- 1 2.5 hours 1 

, 56 

i 1.87 

Cuban molaflaaa 

I.arne 

82.75 

4 8.5 

1.12 

: 

-2 42 (24 hours) 

59 

1 

1 2.43 
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After the point of equilibrium was reached upon exposure of the 
above sugars to the air, no change in weight was noted as Jong as the 
temperature and relative humidity remained unchanged; with fluctua- 
tions in tile latter corresponding gains and losses were always observed 
in the weight of the sugars. 

As to the absorption of moisture by sugars under excessive humidity, 
no relationship can be traced in the above table between composition 
and rate of absorption. The refined granulated sugar and the low- 
grade mats have equally high absorptive powers and the high-grade 
Peruvian crystals and the Cuban molasses sugar equally low absorptive 
powers. If tlK‘ grain of these sugars is compared, however, it will be 
seen that the Peruvian crystals and molasses sugar of low ab.sorptive 
power have the largest grain and that the granulated sugar and mat 
sugar of highest absorptive power have the smallest grain, so that the 
physical condition of the sugar is a very important factor in the in- 
fluences which bear upon absorption. 

As to the evaporation of moisture from sugars under diminished 
humidity, the table shows a very definite relationship between eom po- 
sition and rate of evaporation, this rate being, as would be supposed, 
roughly projiurtional to the initial moisture content of the sugar. Tlie 
percentage of residual moisture in a sugar at the point of equilibrium is a 
function of the hygroscopic jiower of the non-sugars, and is greatest 
with the sugars of lowest j)urity (highc'st molasses content). 

The point of greatest importance, in the bearing which these re- 
sults have upon the changes in composition of sugar during sampling, 
is that the gain or loss in weight through absorption or evaporation of 
moisture is most rapid at the beginning. A comparison recently made 
by the author of the changes in rnoi.sturc content whieh sugars undergo 
upon exposure to the air shows that the relationshij) between time and 
loss or gain in moisture follows approximately the well-known equation 

for slow reactions, k = \ log — — , in which a is the total change in 
t a ~ X 

moisture con tent at the point of eciuilllnlum, x the loss or gain in weight 
at the end of any given time t, and k the coefficient of velocity, which 
is a constant (piantity for each kind of sugar under fixed coriditioas of 
temperature and humidity. 

The assumption is frequently made by samplers of sugar that the 
eiTor.s from absorption and evaporation of moisture by the sample will 
equalize one another in the long run. Thi.s, how(‘V(T, is far from being 
the case. The percentage of moisture in the ortliiiary grades of raw 
cane sugar is considerably above the equilibrium point for the average 
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relative humidity at the port of New York. It should be stated^ how- 
ever, that the loss from evaporation under the prescribed conditions of 
sampling is nowhere near as great as that in the above experiments, 
where the sugars were exposed to the open air in a thin layer. The 
error, however, docs exist, and unless due care is exercised by the 
sampler there wll be a very noticeable difference in the test. 

Another occasional source of error in the sampling of sugar is the 
introduction into the sample of particles of bag, basket, mat, shavings 
of barrels, etc., which an? introduced from the i^iackage by the trier. 
The error from this cause is usually trifling; there are times, however, 
when it may be considerable. Such fragments of extraneous matter 
do not belong to the sugar, and it devolves upon the chemist to elimi- 
nate these as far as possible before weigliing out the sugar for polariza- 
tion. In removing foreign material from sample sugar the chemist 
must carefully discriminate, however, l)otween trash which belongs to 
the sugar and refuse whicli is introduced during sampling. 

In addition to removing trash, tlie chemist must complete the mix- 
ing of the sample. Lumps must be crushed and thoroughly incoiporated 
with the rest of the sample. Even samples of sugar, which are well 
mixed at the point of sampling, must be mixed again at the laboratory 
owing to the segregation of foots at tlie bottom of the can or bottle. 
A neglect of such mixing of the sample in the laboratory is a eau.se of 
frequent differences between the results of different chemi.sts. This 
mixing of the sample must be done with the utmost dispatcli in order 
to avoid the errors due to absor]dion or evaporation already mentioned. 
Mixing of the sam])]e upon pai)er or otiier poroas sub.staueo which 
would absorb moisture is especially to be avoided. The method of 
mixing followed by the Now York Sugar Trade Lal)oratory is as follows: 

When samples are brought into the laboratory during freezing 
weather, the cans or bottles are first allowed to come to approximately 
the room temperature before opening and mixing. Tins is done to 
gnanl against condensation of moisture uj)on the cold sugar, which 
would lower the polarization. Tlu' sugar is poured out from the can 
upon a clean sheet of jdate glass, all pieces of bagging, baskets, mats, 
etc., arc removed, and tlic sample is thoroughly mixed with a clean 
steel spatula. Liimjis are rediK'ed by moans of a jmrcelain roller and 
incorporated with the rest of the sample. The plate glass and porce- 
lain roller arc cleaned and wijwd ]'K?rfectly dry each time before using. 
The reduction of lumjw is of greatest importance in securing uniformity 
of sample; the difference in polarization Ix'tweeii the lumps .and the 
fine portion of some sugars has been found to vary several per cent. 
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The can from which the sugar was taken is then filled about three- 
fourths full, the excess of sugar upon the plate being discarded. By 
leaving a little empty space in the can, the weighing out of the sample 
by the chemist is facilitated. 

Sampling of Juices, Sirups, Molasses, and Liquid Sugar Products 

The sampling of juices, sirups, molasses, and other liquid sugar 
products involves no special difficulties provided the material be of even 
composition throughout the body of the container. A large gla&s or 
metal tube may .serve for withdrawing samples of molasses, etc., from 
tlie bungholcs of hogsheads, barrels, and casks, when other means are 
not available. Containers of different capacity should be sampled 
separately, and in making composite sample.s each individual fraction 
should be proportionate to the total amount of material from which it 
was drawn. 

The regulations of the United States Treasury Department* govern- 
ing the sampling of molasses are as follows: “In drawing samples of 
molasses, care shall be taken to secure a fair representation and an 
equal amount of the contents from each package. Packages of the 
same size shall be sampled in groups of not more than 25; samples 
from all of the packages of each group being put into a bucket. An 
accurate tally shall be kept and with each bucket shall be reported the 
number of packages the samples therein represent. The dock list 
accompanying the sample buckets shall convey the same information 
and account for every package of the mark. Packages of different size, 
although invoiced and permitted under the same mark, shall be sepa- 
rately sairqffed, tested, and retunietl for cIas.sification. Molasses dis- 
charged from tank vessels shall be sampled as it is pumped from the 
tanks, a sample of uniform quantity being drawn at either regular 
intervals of approximately fifteen minutes or for every 5000 gallons 
discharged.'^ 

In sampling the juices from mills and diffusion batteries in sugar 
factories, various automatic sampling devices have been devised for the 
purpose of securing a sample of the main body of juice at each instant 
of time. Coomb's drip sampler (Fig. 2) is an illustration of such a de- 
vice. A defect of such automatic contrivances is that they do not always 
give a flow of sample proportionate to the total amount of juice, j 

* Loc- cit., Art. 16. 

t A very cOicient automatic liquid sampler is described by G. L. Spencer in the 
J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 2 , 2u3; 3, 344. 
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In grinding sugar cane, when it is desired to test tiie work of macera- 
tion or to determine the relative efficiency of each mill, the juices from 
the several sets of rollers are sampled and analysed separately, the 
results of the work enabling the chemist to calculate the composition 
of the so-called ^‘normaU’ juice or to determine the extracting power 



Fig. 2. — Cf)oml)’H nppa,r:iti]H for siimpllng julr.es. 


of each mill. This phase of sampling belongs, however, to the subject 
of sugar-house control, and the chemist is referred to the special treatises 
by Spencer, Pririsen Gcerligs, Deerr, and others. 

Errors of Sampling Due to Segregation of Sugar Crystals 

A serious error in the sampling of liquid sugar products is often 
occasioned by the crystallization and separation of sugar within the 
container. The ileposition of sucrose crystals from molasses, and from 
maple, cane, and sorghum sirups, is an example of this; the granula- 
tion of strained honey through separation of crystallized glucose is 
another illustration. Containers of molasses, sirup, and honey fre- 
quently have a compact layer of crystals upon the bottom. Samples 
taken from the liquid surface and from the crystalline deposits of such 
products will show tlic greatest difference in composition. It is there- 
fore necessary to mix thoroughly the contents of a container before 
sampling. In the laboratory the crystallized sugar in a sample of 
sirup, molasses, or honey should be redissolved by gentle warming 
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before beginning the analysis. Tliis is impracticable, however, in 
sampling tliese products in bulk from casks or liogslieads, and the most 
that the sampler can do is to mix the contents as well as possible by 
shaking and stirring. 

The sampling of leaky containers, which allow the escape of liquid 
but retain all crystallized solids, is a fruitful cause of wide, and often 
puzzling, discrepancies in analytical results. 

Errors of Analysis Due to Change in Composition of Samples 

Owing to the liability of sugar products to change in composition 
through evaporation or absorption of moisture and through <lecomposi- 
tion by the action of enzymes or microorganisms, it is important that 
analyses be l)egun as soon as possible after samples are received. It 
happens, however, in many eases that samjiles must be sent for a long 
distance, or stored for a considerable time, before examination can be 
made; the long storag(‘ of products is often necessary, as in the case of 
reserve samples which are retained for the purpose of confirming an 
original analysis in the event of doubt or dispute, The sources of error 
from change in composition of samples will be briefly considered. 

Changes in Composition of Samples through Evaporation or 
Absorption of Moisture. - Changes iu composition due to this 
cause are prevented by hermetically sealing the samples in a perfectly 
tiglit container. If cans arc employed all joints and connections should 
he soldered; cans of swaged metal, free from seams, arc very desirable, 
but it has not been found possible as yet to manufacture these in large 
sizes. The covers should fit the cans closely and the space between 
the two should be sealed by means of melted paraffin or by a band of 
adhesive tape. In many respects wide-iuouth glass bottles or jars are 
the best containers for samples; the stoiipers or corks of these should 
be sealed by molted paraffin or wax. 

In a series of experiments by 8tanek * upon the drying out of sam- 
ples of raw beet sugar in unsealed cans, the average daily (‘vaporation 
of moisture for 1 month was 0.01 lo cent; when tlie covers of the 
cans were sealed with adhesive tape (ieucoplast) the av(‘rage daily evap- 
oration for 1 month was reduced to O.OllOfi ])er cemt. This loss from 
evaporation is of course not evaaily distribute<l, but is greatest during 
the first few days. Sampl(‘s of raw cane sugar kept in covered but 
unsealerl cans trequently show a daily increase in polarization, through 
]os.< of moisture, of from 0,06 to 0.10 sugar degrees during t he first days 
of storage. 


* Z. Zuckeritid. Uohiiieii, 34, 155, 
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Changes in Composition of Samples through Action of Enzymes, — 

Changes in composition due to this cause are frequently noted during 
the storage of plant substances, such as grains, seeds, fruits, tubers, etc. 
The change may consist in an inversion of sucrose by action of invertase, 
in a conversion of starch by action of diastase, in a modification of 
gums, hemicelluloses, etc., by action of other enzjunes, or in a loss of 
sugars through respiration. It is impossible to preserve untreated 
plant materials of the above description for any length of time without 
change in composition, although the rate of change may he gre.atly 
retarded by cold storage. Heating the samples before storing will 
destroy (mzyines, but has the disadvantage in some eases of causing 
inversion or of liquefying and saccharifying starcli. Freezing the 
material may susiJerid enzyme action for the time, but may on the other 
hand incite changes of a different character, as in the production of 
sucrose from starch in frozen potatoes. 

When samples of fresh plant materials, which are liable to undergo 
enzymic decomposition, cannot i)C analyzed immediately, an effective 
method of preventing change is to weigh out a quantity of the finely 
reduced substance and i)reserve in a stoppered jar or bottle by the 
addition of alcohol. An cxces.s of alcohol (over ,50 per cent) destroys 
the action of enzymes, and samples thus preserved do not undergo any 
change in composition after many mouths’ standing. 

Changes in composition through enzyme action may also occur in 
cold-strained honey. It lias happened in the author’s e.xperience that 
a bottle of such honey, which contained over 20 per cent sucrose at the 
time of sampling, contained after 4 months’ storage less then 10 percent; 
in a second sample of the same honey, which was kept in a warm labora- 
tory during the same period, the sucrose was almost completely in- 
v(Tted. The inversion was i)robably due to an invertase scereted b\' 
the bees. The action of enzymes in such ]moducts as honey Jiiay be 
destroyed by healing the sample to a temperature of SO^ C, 

Changes in Composition of Samples through Action of Micro- 
organisms, — The effect of yeasts, moulds, and bact<'ria in changing 
the eoinposition of sugar product.s is well known. A^diih' the conditions 
for the develo[)[neiit of microorganisms are most favoral)le in such 
dilute media as juices and musts, they may also cause deterioration in 
sueli concentrated ])roducts as molasses and sugar. The fermentation 
of such a thick menstruum as tiiolasses, liowever, i.s confined entirely to 
the surface, which, through the attraction of hygrosco])ie moisture, be- 
comes dilute enough to favor microorganic growtli. The same is true 
of raw sugars; tlie film of molasses coating the crystals undergoes a 
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gradual fermentatioUj with the result that the underlying sucrose is 
slowly dissolved and inverted. 

The changes which may occur as a result of fermentation in stored 
samples of raw cane sugar may be seen from the following polarizations 
made by Browne* at the Louisiana Sugar Experiment Station upon 
several samples of Cuban Centrifugal sugars after keeping 9 months in 
the can. 

Table III 

Showing Deterioration of Sugar Samples in Storage 


X umber. 

Apri], 1904. 

January, 1905. 

Decrease. 


Folarizution. 

Polarization. 


1 

90.50 

95.60 

0.90 

2 

90,05 

95,00 

1,05 

3 

95.50 

93.20 

2.30 

4 

94 

91.70 

2 50 

0 

97,15 

94,00 

2.55 

Ci 

93 95 

91,10 

2.85 

7 

94.70 

91.20 

3.50 

8 

95.00 

' 91.20 

3.80 

9 

95,90 

91.50 

4.40 

10 

96.80 

90.70 

6.10 

11 

96,20 

89.00 

7,20 

Average 

95.63 

92,25 

3.38 


The preservation of sugars and sugar products against micro- 
organi.sms ])y sterilization is not always desirable on account of the 
changes which the high temperature may produce in the physical and 
chemical properties of the sample. Sterilization of sugar products in 
order to be effective must be repeated upon several successive days 
owing to the extreme resistance of many spores to a single heating. 

The preservation of liquid sugar products such as juicc.s, musts, 
sirups, etc., is sometimes effected by adding 0.05 per cent of formalde- 
hyde solution (40 per cent strength) or 0.02 per cent of mercuric chloride. 

The preservation of succulent plant substances, such as pulp of 
fruits, etc., is best accomplished by treating a weighed portion of the 
sample with alcohol in a stoppered jar or bottle, in the manner pre- 
viously described. 

Other essentials pertaining to the sampling of sugar-containing 
materials will be described elsewhere. 

* Bull. 91, liouisiana Sugar Kxpt. StatioD, p. 103. 
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DETERMINATION OF MOISTURE IN SUGARS AND SUGAR PRODUCTS 
BY METHODS OF DRYING 

Thk accurate determination of moisture, in some respects the 
most simple of analytical operations, is frequently one of the most 
difficult determinations which the sugar chemist is called upon to 
make. Among the chief difficulties which confront the chemist in de- 
termining the moisture content of sugar products by the ordinary 
methods of drying, may be mentioned: (1) the very hygroscopic nature 
of many sugar-containing materials and the retention of water by ab- 
sorption or occlusion; (2) the extreme sensitiveness of some sugars, 
notably fructose, to decomposition at temperatures between 80"* and 
100° C., with splitting off of water and other volatile products; (3) 
the liability of many impure sugar-containing substances to absorb 
oxygen during drying, with formation of acids and other decomposition 
products. The moisture determination is further complicated by the 
fact that many sugars, as maltose, lactose, and raffinose, retain varial>le 
amounts of water of crystallization under different conditions of drying, 
so that the chemist is not always certain — even when no further loss 
of weight occurs in the oven — as to the exact amount of moisture 
which may be retained in a hydrated form. 

In the following description of proc(isscs for determining moisture, 
methods will be given for a number of typical substances. The first 
class of methods to be described is intended only for products wiiich 
are stable at 100° to 110° C. The determination of moisture in cane 
sugar is taken as an illustration. 

Determination or Moisture in Cane Sugar 

Refined sugar, raw beet sugar, and the superior grades of raw cane 
sugar are dehydrated successfully by drying 2 to 5 gins, of the finely 
powered sample in a thin layer for 2 to 3 hours in a boiling-water oven 
and then heating in a special oven for 1 hour at 10o° to 110° C. The 
sugar is cooled in a desiccator, and, after determining the loss in w’oight, 
reheated at 105° to 110° C. for another hour. The process is con- 
tinued until successive heatings cause no further loss. 

15 
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For weighing out ttie sugar flat-bottomed aluminum, nickel, or 
platinum dishes may be used; clipped watch glasses are also con- 
venient. (See Figs. 3 and 4.) With lower-grade sugars, which con- 
tain hygroscopic salts and other impurities, the dish should be covered 
during weighing. For many purposes of dehydration low glass- 



ing. 3 Pig. 4 Fig. 5 

Reccptuclrs for drying sugiir. 


stoppered weighing bottles (Fig. 5) are well suited, and prevent loss of 
moisture in weighing out the sample and absorption of moisture in 
weighing the dry residue. 

The official method* of the Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists for determining moisture in sugars prescribes drying in a hot- 
water oven for 10 hours. With some sugars, more especially those of 
large grain, there is danger of occlusion and rt‘t(‘ntion of wat(T, and the 
last traces of moisture may not be expc'lled at 98° to 100° C. The 
method of the International Commission t upon Unification of ATethods 
for Sugar Analysis prescribes in casi' of normal beet sugars drying at 
105° to 110° C.; this temperature is sufficient to expt'l the last traces 
of occluded water and is not attcjided with sufficient decomposition 
to affect the weight of product. The temperature of drying by this 
method should not exceed 110° C. 

For maintaining a uniform temperature of 105° to 110°C. a gly(*erin 
or salt-water bath may be used. The Soxhlet drying oven, shown 
in Fig. 6, is favored by many fur rapid drying. The bath is filled 
with a salt solution of the desired boiling point, and closed with 
the condenser B. The material is placed in tlie oven and the door 
tightly clamped at A. Upon lighting a gas flame in the chimney C a 
current of sir is generated through the flues at F, and, after being 
heated by the boiling salt solution, passes forward from the back of 
the drying chamber over the material to be dried. The thermometer 
T indicates the temperature of tlie drying chamber. By raising the 

* Bull, 107 (rcvit^cd), U. S. Bureau of Chem., p. 64. 

t Proceedings, Paris Conveutiou, 1900. 
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temperature gradually to 100° C, and then to 105° C. for the final dchy 
dration, the time of drying by the Soxhlet oven may be reduced in 
many cases to less than an hour. A mixture of glycerine and water of 
the desired boiling point is less liable to corrode the metal of the oven 
that! the salt solution, and is preferred by many for this reason. 

In case a hot-air oven is used for drying at 105° to 110° C., 
the temperature should be governed by means of a gas regulator. A 
Wiesnrgg hot-air oven with porcelain inner chamber and glass door is 
a very suitable type. Illustration with Reichert gas regulator is shown 
in Fig. 7. In using hot-air ovens, where considerable variations in 
temperature are liable to occur through unequal distribution of heat, 
the exact temperature of drying should be determined by a thermom- 
eter placed near the material under examination. 

Detekmination of Moisture in Sirups, Molasses, Massecuites, 
ETC-, WHEN Fructose is Absent on Present only in Traces 

For dehydrating sirups, molasses, massecuites, and other sugar- 
containing substances, which contain but little or no fructose, the 
method of drying previously described may be used. The material, 
however, should first be absorbed upon dry sand, pumice stone, or 
asbestos in order to facilitate the removal of the large excess of water. 
The following provisional methods* of the Association of Official Agri- 
cultural Chemists are recommended for drying the semiliquid products 
of this class: 

Drying upon Pumice Stone. — “Prepare pumice stone in t^vo grades 
of fineness. One of these should pass through a 1-mm. sieve, while 
the other should be composed of particles too large for a millimeter 
sieve, but sufficiently small to pass through a sieve having meshes 
G mm. in diameter. Make the detennination in flat metallic dishes or 
in shallow, flat-bottom weighing bottles. Place a layer of the fine 
pumice stone 3 inm. in thi^'kness over the bottom of the dish and upon 
this place a layer of the coarse pumice stone from 6 to 10 mm. in thick- 
ness. Dry the dish thus prepared and weigh. Dilute the sample with 
a weighed y)ortion of water in such a manner that the diluted material 
shall contain from 20 to 30 per cent of dry matter. Weigh into the 
dish, prepared as described above, such a quantity of the diluted sample 
as will yield, approximately, 1 gm. of dry matter. Use a wTighing 
bottle provided with a cork through which a pipette passes if this 
weighing cannot he made with extreme rapidity. Place the dish in 

* Bull. 107 (revised), U. S. Bureau of Chem., p. 64. 
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a water oven and dry to constant weight at the temperature of boil- 
ing water, making trial weighings at intervals of 2 hours. In case of 
materials containing much levulose or other readily decomposable 
substances, conduct the drying in vacuo at about 70° C,” 

Drying upon Quartz Sand, — “ In a fiat-bottom dish place 6 to 7 gms. 
of pure quartz sand and a short stirring rod. Dry thoroughly, cool in 
a desiccator, and weigh. Then add 3 or 4 gms. of the molasses, mix 
with the sand, and dry at the temperature of boiling water for from 
8 to 10 hours. Stir at intervals of an hour, then cool in a desiccator, 
and weigh. Stir, heat again in the water oven for an hour, cool, and 
weigh. Repeat heating and weighing until loss of water in one hour 
is not greater than 3 mgs. 

Before using, digest the pure quartz sand with strong hydrochloric 
acid, wa.sh, dry, ignite, and keep in a stoppered bottle.’^ 

In order to prevent the occlusion or retention of water in the dried 
residue, an hour of drying at 105° to 110° C. is advisable as under 
the determination of moisture in sugar. 

Pellet’s Method of Determining Moisture.* — In a method of 
drying considerably employed in France, Pellet nickel capsules, 85 mm 



Pellet capsule for drying liquid sugar products. 


wide and 20 mm. deep, are used. The capsule has a circular depression 
in the center as shown in Fig. 8. Each capsule is provided with a 
cover having a small notch at the edge for the passage of a small stirring 
rod. 

The raised border of the capsule is filled with fine particles (about 
1 mm. diameter) of freshly ignited pumice stone, employing an inverted 
funnel as shown in Fig. 9. The funnel is then removed, the cover and 
stirring rod put in place, and the capsule we ig lied. Three grams of 
the substance to be dried are then weighed in th(‘ central depression of 
the capsule; 5 c.c. of hot distilled water are ilien added, and after 
* Fribourg’s " Analyse ehijiiicjue " (1007), pp. 90-94. 
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stirring to dissolve ail soluble matter, the capsule is slightly inclined 
on different sides to permit absorption of the solution by the pumice 
stone. The process is repeated with 3 cx. more of hot water and then 
with 2 cx. The contents of the capsule are then spread evenly over 
the entire bottom and dried in any suitable oven at a final temperature 
of 102" to 105" C. 

In case of products containing even traces of free acid, a drop or 
two of strong ammonia is added. The excess of ammonia is expelled 
and the amount retained in the combined form is usually too small 
to be regarded. If the free acid is not neutralized, inversion of sucrose 
may result, with tlie introduction of a considerable error in the deter- 
mination. 

Determination op Moisture in Products Which Contain Fructose 

Owing to the susceptibility of fructose to decomposition in presence 
of water at temperatures much alwve 70° C., the methods previously 
described are not applicable to the determination of moisture in such 
products as honey, sugar-cane molasses, jams, fruit products, an<l 
other similar substances. The error which may result from this source 
may be seen from the following experiment by Carr and Sanborn upon 
dehydrating a solution containing 17.75 per cent of fructose. Tlie 
solution was dried upon pumice stone in flat-bottomed dishes at 1D0° C. 
in air. 


Hours of drying. 

Per ectit of solids. 

1 

19,02 

2 

18.53 

3 

18.57 

4 i 

18. If) 

5 

i 17.42 

6 

17.34 

8 

16.90 


It is seen that the per cent of solids after 5 hours' drying is lower 
than the actual amount of fructose taken. 

Methods of Drying in Vacuum. — The susceptibility of many 
sugar products to decomposition at 100° C, in the air inducxd Schcibler 
in 1876 to propose drying in vacuum. Weisberg’* in 1894, and Carr 
flud Sanborn! in 1805, further empha.sized the neces.sity of vacuum 
drying; and at present dehydration at low temperature under reduced 

. * Bull. a.sw>o. rhirn, siinr. (list., 11, .524. 
t Bull. 47, U. S. Bureau of Chem,, pp. 134-151. 
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atmospheric pressure is the only recognized method for the accurate 
determination of moisture in fructose-containing materials. 

Carr and Sai}bofn^s Method. — Many methods have been devised 
for drying sugar solutions in vacuum. The following process i.s the 
one described by Carr and Sanborn,* who have employed their method 
successfully upon the widest range of materials, such as fructose solu- 
tions, honey, molasses, sorghum and maize juices, etc, 

“Select clean, fine-grained pumice stone and divide into fragments 
the size of No. 4 shot. Pass the dust through a 40-mesh sieve and 
treat separately from the larger particles. Digest hot with 2 per cent 
sulphuric acid and wash until the last trace of acid disappears from the 
wash water. Giving to the ready subsidence of the material, the wash- 
ing may be accomplished rapidly by decantation. After complete 
washing, place the material, wet, in a Hessian crucible, and bring to 
redness in a monitor or other convenient furnace. When complete 
exi)ulsion of water is assured, place, hot, in a desiccator, or direct into 
the drying dishc.s if desired for use immediately. In loading the di.shes 
place a thin layer of the dust over the bottom of the dish to prevent 
contact of the material to be dried with the metal; over this layer 
place the larger particles, nearly filling the di.sh. If the stone has been 
well washed with the acid, no harm may result from placing the dish 
and stone over the flame for a moment before placing in the desiccator 
preparatory to weighing. 

“ If the material to be dried is dense, dilute until the specific gravity 
is in the neighborhood of 1.08 by dissolving a weighed quantity in a 
weighed quantity of water. (Alcohol may be substituted in material 
not precipitable thereby.) Of this, 2 to 3 gms. may be distributed 
over the stone in a dish, the area of which is in the neighborhood of 
3 sq. in., or 1 gm. for each square inch of area. Distribute this material 
uniformly over the stone by means of a pipette weighing bottle (weigh- 
ing direct upon the stone will not answer), a.scertaining the weight 
taken by difference. 

“ Place the dishes in a vacuum oven, in which may be maintained a 
pressure of not more than 5 in. mercury, absolute. The form of oven 
is not material so long as the moisture escapes freely by pa.-^sing 
a slow current of air (dried) beneath the shelf supporting the dishes. 
The temperature must be maintained at 70° C. and the vacuum at 
25 in. 

“All weighings must be taken when the dish is covered by a ground 
plate, and the open disli must not be exposed to the air longer than 
* Bull. 17, U, S. Bureau of Chem., pp. 134-151. 
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absolutely necessary. Weighings should bo made at intervals of 2 or 
3 hours.” 

The following triplicate series of experiments wore made by Carr 
and Sanborn upon a solution containing 17.10 per cent fructose. The 
solution was dried on pumice stone in flat-bottomed dishes at 70° C. 
under a vacuum of 25 in. 


Hours. 1 

Number 1, 

Number 2. 

Number 3. 

Means. 


l^er cent. 

Per cent . 

Per cent . 

Per 1 ‘ent. 

4 1 

17.12 

17,09 

, 17 06 

17 09 

8 i 

17,11 ' 

17.09 

, 17.08 ' 

17 09 


, 17,06 

17.05 

, 17.06 ' 

17,06 

17 1 

17.09 

17.07 

17.07 

17.08 



It is seen that constancy in weight is secured after 4 hours, and 
that no further appreciable loss takes place even after 17 hours' drying. 

An illustration of the Carr vacmim oven is shown in Fig. 10. The 
oven is provided with openings for attachment of manometer, insertion 
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of thermometer, and for inlet and exit of air. A gas drier contain- 
ing concentrated sulphuric acid may be used for removing moisture 
from the slow current of entering air. The detachable plate at the end 
of the oven is provided with a rubber gasket and is fastened into 
position by four screws which secure a perfectly air-tight joint. 

Browne^ s Method of Vacuum Drying. — When one of the specially 
constructed types of vacuum drying oven is not available, the author 
has found the following arrangement (Fig. 11), which is easily con- 
structed from ordinary laboratory materials, to l)e perfectly efficient. 



Fig. 11. — Browne's method of vacuum drying. 

The vacuum chamber consists of a large-mouth bottle (B) of heavy 
glass, which is supported by the shelf (S) of an ordinary water oven 
(0). The mouth of the bottle is closed by a tight-fitting rubber stopper 
(R) whose 3 holes permit the insertion, through the top opening of the 
oven, of the tubes I and E and the thermometer T. The bottle is 
easily fitted, and detached from the stopper by first withdrawing the 
shelf, the latter being shoved into position again when the bottle is in 
place. The current of air entering by tube I to the bottom of the 
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vacuum bottle is controlled by a clamp pinclicock (C) and freed of 
moisture by a gas drier (/)). The exit air from the vacuum bottle 
passes by the tube E to the vacuum pump or aspirator. 

For absorbing the sugar-containing liquid, asbestos in perforated 
brass or copper tubes is used. The tubes measure 9 cm. long by 2 cm. 
in diameter, and are nearly filled with freshly ignited asbestos, the 
latter being tightly packed with a rod against the sides in the upper 
half of the tube, so as to leave a central cavity. 

Each tube thus prepared is placed in a glass- stoppered weighing 
bottle of sufficient size, and the whole weighed. About .5 c.c. of the 
liquid to be analyzed arc then delivered from a pipette into the cavity 
in the asbestos, the object of the cavity being to secure a rapid ab- 
sorption and even distribution of the liquid through the asbestos. 
The weighing bottle is then immediately stoppered and reweighed, the 
increase in weight being the amount of substance taken. After re- 
moving the stopper the weighing bottle with tube is placed in the 
vacuum bottle, as sho^vn by If in the diagram, and the temperature 
raised to 70° C. During the first few hours of drying a brisk current 
of air is drawn through the vacuum bottle in order to remove the 
large excess of moisture first given off. In the last stages of the dry- 
ing the air current is decrea.sed and the vacuum kept at about 25 in. 
At the end of a few hours the weighing bottle is removed, allowed to 
cool in a desiccator, and then restoppered and weighed. The bottle is 
then redried for a second short period to determine 
if all moisture has been expelled. 

In the weighing out of juices, sirups, sugar solu- 
tions, etc., for absorption upon pumice stone, sand, 
or asbestos, a small flask provided with a stopper 
and a rubber-bulbed pipette or medicine dropper 
will be found convenient (Fig. 12). The bottle is 
filled about two-thirds full with the sugar solution, 
which should not contain over 25 per cent solids, 
and then closed with the stopper and pipette. 
Fig. 12. — Bottle for After weighing the bottle and contents, about 5 c.c. 
wdghiug su^ar so- liquid arc conveyed by means of the bulb pipette 
to the absorbent material, and the flask restoppered 
and weighed. The difference in weight is the amount of sample taken. 
HoncyS; molasses, jellies, and other water-soluble substances of high 
density should be diluted before this method is employed, by dissolv- 
ing a weighed amount of substance in a weighed amount of water. 

The above method of weighing samples is precluded, however, when 
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insoluble matter is present, as with jams, sauces, and similar products. 
In such cases a weighed amount of the well-mixed sample is stirred 
with a little water until all soluble matter is dissolved and then com- 
pletely transferred to the absorbent material in the drying dish with 
help of a fine jet of water. The Pellet method of drying is especially 
convenient for products of this class. 

Detekmination of Moisture in Sugar Materials Which Con- 
tain Water of Hydration 

Difficulty is sometimes experienced in dehydrating sugars such as 
glucose, lactose, maltose, and raffinose, which crystalline with one or 
more molecules of water of crystallization. The principal precaution 
to be observed in drying such sugars is not to raise the temperature in 
the first stages of the process above the melting point of the hydrate, 
otherwise the sugar will liquefy to a thick viscous mass from which it 
is difficult to expel the last traces of water without decomposition. 

For drying glucose hydrate, C6H]206 + H 2 O, the sugar is spread in 
a thin layer and gently wanned at 50° to 60° C. fur several hours, 
when most of the water will be removed without melting of the crystals. 
The sugar is then gradually heated to about 105° C., when the last 
traces of water will be expelled, with no evidence of liquefaction. 

For drying raffinose hydrate, C:sH320ig + 5 H 2 O, the finely poivdered 
sugar is first warmed to 80° C. for several hours and then the tempera- 
ture gradually raised to about 105° C. The preliminary drying may 
he hastened greatly by heating the sugar in a vacuum oven. 

Maltose hydrate, C 12 H 22 O 11 -|- H 2 O, gives off its w’ater very incom- 
pletely at 100° C. under atmospheric pressure, and vacuum dehydra- 
tion is necessary. The sugar is gently heated imtier a strong vacuum 
at 90° to 95° C., and then after a few hours the temperature is raised 
to between 100° and 105° C. 

Lactose hydrate, C 12 H 22 O 11 + H 2 O, retains its water of crystalliza- 
tion unchanged at 100° C. under atmospheric pressure. It is therefore 
customary in analytical work to estimate lactose as the hydrate. Lac- 
tose may be dehydrated, however, by gently heating the finely pulver- 
ized sugar in a strong vacuum to a temperature of 125° to 130° C. 

The method of drying devised by Lobry de Bruyn and van Laent,* 
and used by Brown, Morris, and Millar,! and also by Walker,! is to 
weigh the finely pow'dered sugar in a small flask and connect the latter 

* Rec. trav, chim, Paya-Bas, 13, 218. 
t J. Cliem. Soc. Trans., 71, 76. 
t J. Am. Chem. Soc., 29, 541. 
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by a T tube to a bottle containing phosphorus pentoxide, P2O5, as a 
dehydrating agent. The open branch of the T tube is connected with 
a strong vacuum; the flask containing the sugar is then placed in 
an oil bath and the temperature gently raised to the point desired. 
Walker found that lactose under these conditions, after heating 1 hour 
at 80° C. and then 1 hour at 130° C., remained perfectly white, but 
upon heating to 140“ C. the sugar became tinged with brown, show- 
ing signs of decomposition. 

The method of Lobry de Bruyn and van Laont has also been suc- 
cessfully employed by Rolfc and Faxon * for determining the total car- 
bohydrates in acid-hydrolyzed starch products. In the modified appa- 
ratus of Rolfc and Faxon the T tube is provided with a three-way 
stop-cock, which allows the great excess of water first given off to be 
removed without coming in contact with the phosphorus pentoxide. 

* J. Am. Chem. Soc., 19, 698. 



CHAPTER III 

DENSIMETRIC METHODS OF ANALYSIS 

The quantity of matter in a unit volume of substance is called the 
absolute density of that substance. If w be the mass and V the volume 

of a given substance, its absolute density D will be 'D = The 

ratio between the masses of equal volumes of a substance and of some 
standard material is the relative density of that substance. Since, 
however, the masses of two bodies at any one place are proportional to 
their weights, the relative density S of a given substance may be ex- 
pressed S = where tv and W are the weights re.spectively of equal 

volumes of the substance and standard material. Relative density is 
commonly kno^vn as specific gravity, and, since the standard substance 
of comparison is nearly always water, si^ecific gravity is commonly 
defined as a number indicating how much heavier a substance or solu- 
tion is than an equal volume of water. 

The determination of sp(a‘ific gravity is one of greatest importance 
in the analysis of sugars; its great value consi.sts in the fact that solu- 
tions of different sugars of equal concentration have very nearly the 
same specific gravity. The following specific gravities are given for 
10 per cent solutions of nine different sugars at 20° C. with reference 
to water at 4°C.: Arabinoso 1.0379, glucose 1.0381, fructose 1.03S5, 
galactose 1.0379, sorbose 1.0381, sucrose 1.0381, maltose 1,0386, lactose 
1.0376, raffinose 1.0375. It will be rioted that the specific gravity of 
each sugar solution is but little removed from the average 1 .0380, which 
is almost the same as that of sucrose. It is possible, tli('rcforc, by means 
of specific gravity table.s established for solutions of ]iure sucrose to 
determine very closely the porcoiitagc of dissolved substance for any 
sugar or mixture of sugars in utiucous solution. 

Units of Volume. The unit of volume universally employed in 
sugar analysis is the cubic centimeter. This unit is differently defined 
and the chemist must distinguish carefully between (1) the metric or 
true cubic centimeter, (2) the Mohr cubic centimeter, and (3) the 
reputed cubic centimeter. 
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The Metric Cubic Centimeter is defined as the volume occupied by 
one gram of water weighed in vacuo at 4° C., the temperature of maxi- 
mum density (D ~ 1.000000). At 20° C. the metric or true cubic centi- 
rneter is equivalent to the volume occupied by 0.998234 gram of water 
wxughcd in vacuo, or 0.997174 gram of water weighed in air with brass 
weights- 

The Mohr Cubic Centimeter is defined as the volume occupied by one 
gram of water weighed in air with brass weights at 17.5° C. One Mohr 
cubic centimeter, as thus defined, is equivalent to 1.00234 metric cubic 
centimeters. 

The Reputed Cubic Centimeter, a term introduced by Brown, Morris, 
and Millar,* is defined as the volume at 15.5° C. of one gram of water 
weighed in air uith brass weights. One reputed cubic centimeter, a.s 
thus defined, is equivalent to 1.00198 metric cubic centimeters. 

The true or metric cubic centimeter was adopted as the standard 
unit of volume by the International Commission for Uniform Methods 
of Sugar Anal 3 'sis at its meeting in Paris, 1900. 

Specific Gravity Tables for Sugar Solutions 

Various tables have been established by different observers which 
give the specific gravit}' (sp. gr.) of cane-sugar solutions for different 
concentrations. These tables are expressed in several ways; they vary 
according to the temperature which is selected for the determination, 
15° C., 17.0° C., or 20° C, being usually taken, and also as to whether the 
weight of water at 4°C. (true specific gravity) is used for comparison, 
or water at 15° C., 17.5° C., and 20° C. (relative specific gravity). In 
expressing specific gravity it is customarj^ to indicate the system em- 
ployed by writing the temperature of the solution above that of the 
water; thus, -pr’ > j. y- 20 =' etc. 

in Table IV the specific gravities of sucrose solutions at several 
concentrations are given according to the calculations of different 
authorities. 

Various formuhe have been worked out for expressing the relation- 
ship between the specific gravity and percentage by weight of dissolved 
sucrose. Gerlach for specific gravity has expressed the relation- 
ship by the equation 

y= 1 + 0.00386571327 a: + 0.00001414091906x2 

+ 0.0000000328794657176 x^ 

in whicli y is the specific gravity and x the per cent of sugar. 

^ J. Chem. Soc., 71 , 78 1897). 
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Scheibler has recalculated Gcrlach’s equation for sugar solutions 
of different temperatures with the following results: 

Temperature. 

0® 1/ = i + 0,003976811 z + 0,0000142761 + 0.000000029120 

10 y = 1 + 0 . 003915138 2r + 0 , 0000139524 + o . 000000032728 

15 1/ = 1 + 0.003884490 r + 0 , 0000139399 + 0 . 000000033806 x’ 

20 ?/ = 1 +0.003844136 a: + 0.0000144002x2 + 0.000000030912x3 

30 y = 1 + 0 . 00379G428 x + 0.0000145450 000000030061 x' 

40 j/ = 1 + 0 . 003764028 x + 0 . 0000143700 + 0 . 000000035192 a:^ 

60 y = 1 + 0 . 003722992 x + 0 . 00001 4S0SS x'-^ + 0 . 000000032440 x* 

60 = 1 + 0 . 003683 1 12 x + 0 . 0000155904 x^ + 0 . 000000026368 


Table IV 


Specific Gravily of Sucrose, Solutions hij Different AulhoriJtes 


Sucrose, per cent 
by weight. 

Balling-Rrijc, 

Gerlncii, 

Gcrlnch- 

Scheibler, 

German Jmperial Commi.wiun. 

6+' 


0 

1,00000 

l.(X)000 

1.00000 

l.fKXXX) 

0.99823 

5 

1.01970 

1.01969 

1.01978 

1 01973 

1,01785 

10 

1.01014 

1 . 04010 

1.01027 

1,04016 

1 0;3S14 

15 

1,06133 

1.06128 

1.06152 

1,06134 

1.05917 

20 

1.08329 

1,08323 

1.08354 

1.0-8328 

1.0S096 

25 

1 . 10^307 

1.10600 

1 . K)6:]5 

1 . 10604 

1 10356 

30 

1.12907 

1.12959 

1 1 . 12999 1 

1.12962 

1.1 2698 

35 

1.15411 

1.15403 

1,15448 , 

1 . 15407 

1 . 15128 

40 

1 . 17913 

1.17936 

1,17985 I 

' 1.17940 

1.17645 

45 

1.20565 

1 . 20559 

1 20611 1 

1 . 20.565 

; 1 20254 

50 

1.23278 

1.23275 

1 , 2:3330 

1.23281 

I 1.22957 

55 

l.2(KJS5 

1 .260,86 

1,26114 

1.26091 

i 1 . 25754 

00 

1.28989 

1.28995 

1,29056 

1.28997 

: 1.28646 

65 

1.319S9 

1.32(KJ5 

1 , 32067 

1.3UI97 

1 31633 

70 

1.350S8 

1.35117 

1.35182 

I 1.35094 

i 134717 

75 

1.3S2S7 

1 .38:«4 

1.38401 

1 

! 1 . 38286 

; 1.37S97 


One of the best-known tables for the specific gravity of sugar solu- 
tions is that of Balling* ('vj.), published in 18o4, and which served 
as a basis for the better-known and more complete table of Brix, whoso 
name is now almost universally given to the percentages of sugar or 
dissolved solids (degrees Brix) derived l)y densimetric means. Another 
well-known table is that of Gerlaeht published in IShlL tU, and 

which served as a basis for Scheil)kT’st table calculated to {Jb- The 

* Z. Vor. Dput. Ziirkcriiid., 4, 304. 

t Dinglor 8 Polytoch. Jour., 172, 31. 

I None Zcitschrift, 26, 37, 1S5. 
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most recent and most accurately established tables are those of the 
German Imperial (!lommission * upon Standards, based upon the deter- 
minations of Plato, and published in 1898 and 1900. These tables 
give the percentages of sucrose for specific gravities at and 

The table, which was established according to the require- 
nients of the Fourth International Congress of Applied Chemistry 
(Paris, 1900), is given in the Appendix (Table 1). 

The specific gravity tables of the German Imperial Commis.sion 
have since been enlarged by Sidersky,t so as to give the grams of sugar 
for 100 gms., and also for 100 c.c,, of solution for and ^ between 
10° and 30° C. and for concentrations between 0° and 30° Brix, For 
their limited range Sidersky’s tables are tiio most complete of any 
which have been compiled. 

Influence of Temperature upon the Specific Gravity of Sugar 
Solutions. — With increase of temperature, sugar solutions expand in 
volume and the specific gravity becomes correspondingly less. The 
coefficient of cubical expansion of sugar solutions varies according to 
concentration. Josse anti liemyj give the following coefficients for 
different sugar solutions between 15° and 25° C.: 


Table V 

Coefficients of Cubical Expansion for Sugar Solutions 


>i i.rc. 


Concentration. 

CoelHcient. 

1.0212O 

1,02211 

f)..32 

0.0002052 

1 .0.3100 

1,04305 

1*2. 75 

().(KX>2100 

1,10025 

1.09744 

23 . 88 

0,00022.50 

1 14782 

1.14452 

1 33.71 

0.0(K)2574 

1 . 19875 

1 . 19500 

13.81 

0.(K)()2S90 

1.25110 ! 

1 1.24718 

53 37 

0,01X13153 

1.30.184 

1 . 29902 

i 02.30 

0.(KX)32G2 

1,33025 

1 1,32591 

1 

1 00,74 

0.00032S9 


The mean coefficient ^;f expansion (7) of a solution containing p per 
cent of sucrose for temperatures lietwecn 10° and 27° C. can be found 
by Schonrock’s § formula with a probable error of only ± 0.000006. 

7 = 0,000291 + 0.0000037 {p - 23.7) + 0.0000060 {i - 20) 

- 0.00000019 (p - 23.7) {t - 20). 

* Z. ang. Chf'm. (1S98), 774; Z. Vor. Dout. Zurkerind., 60, 9S2 to 1079. 
t “ Lcs Donsitos dos Solutions sucrccs a difforentes Tcmp6ralures,” Paris, 1908. 
X Bull, aasoc. chim. suer, di.st., 19, 302. 

§ Z, Vcr. Dcut. Ziickcriiid., 60, 419. 
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Knowing the value of 7, the specific gravity dt at temperature t 
can be calculated from the specific gravity dt^ at temperature by the 
equation 

di = dto dto X y (to — t). 

In the employment of temperature corrections in densimetric 
methods of analysis, it is more customary to apply the correction to the 
percentage of sugar (degrees Brix) rather than to the specific gravity. 
The correction is to be added in case the temperature is above, and 
to be subtracted in case the temperature is below, the standard degree 
of the table (17.5® C. for the old Brix tables and 20° C. for the new 
tables of the German Commission). Lists of such corrections are 
affixed to the standard tables of specific gravities.* 

Determination of Dissolved Solids by Use of Solution Factors. — 
In the investigation of .starch- conversion products the percentage of 
solids in 100 c.c. of solution is frequently calculated from the specific 
gravity by means of a “solution factor.” This method was introduced 
in 1876 by O’Sullivan, t who found that, when 10 gms. of maltose or 
dextrin were dissolved at 60® F, (15.5® C.) to 100 c.c,, a solution of 
1.0385 sp. gr. (fl^) was obtained. Assuming that the percentage of 
dissolved substance is always proportional to the specific gravity of the 
solution (which is only approximately true), a solution containing 1 
gm. of maltose or dextrin in 100 c.c. should have a specific gravity 
of 1.00385 at 15.5° C. A solution of specific gravity d should contain 

1000 (d- 1.000) , ... 

at 15.0 C. - - gms. of solids. 

o,o5 

Brown, Morris, and Millar | determined the solution factors of a 
number of different sugars for a uniform specific gravity of 1.055 
with the following results: 

Table 

Solution Factors of Sugars and Starch Conversions 


Anhydrous glucose 3 . S2.5 

Anhydrous sucrose 3 . 859 

Anhydrous invert sugar 3 , 806 

Aiih 3 '<ir{)ii.s fructo.se 3.907 

Anhydrous maltose 3.916 

Low starch conversion ([a] =*-|- 149. 7) 3,017 

Medium starch conversion ([nf]^ - +173.0) 3,985 

High starch conversion ([«b^ = +188.6) 4 000 

Dextrin 4.206 


* Appendix, Tables 2 and 4. t J. Chem. Soc. (1876), 129. 

t J. Chem. Soc. (1897), 71, 72. 
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The solution factors of glucose, fructose, and maltose have recently 
been determined by Ling, Eynon, and Lane * with practically the same 
results as Brown, Morris, and Millar. 

For ordinary purposes Brown, Morris, and Millar recommend the 
use of the sucrose factor 3.86. A comparison of the actual grams of 
sucrose per 100 c.c. of solution with those calculated by means of this 
solution factor is given in the following table: 


Table VII. 


^ 15,5” 

Surrose in 100 c.c. 
of solution. 

Sucrose by formula, 
1000 (rf- l.OtVXI) 

3.86 


Grama. 

Grama. 

1.0039 

1.00 

1.01 

1 0193 

5 00 

5,00 

1.0380 ! 

10,00 

10.00 

1 . 0;>78 

15 00 

14.97 

1,0770 

20.00 

10.95 

1 0959 

25 00 

24 84 

1,1149 

30.00 

29.76 


It is seen that the employment of solution factors, while sufficiently 
accurate for dilute solutions, is attended with considerable error upon 
liquids of high concentration. The factor 3.86 is not exactly the same 
for all sugars, so that this method of estimating solids is only useful for 
approximate purposes. 

If the sugar solution be redueed to a uniform specific gravity of 
about 1.05 and a correction be made for the true density factor, the 
constant 3.86 can be employed without serious error. The correction 
is made by multiplying the results (percentages, specific rotation, re- 
ducing power, etc.) obtained by using the factor 3.86 by the value 

in which F is the true solution factor, according to Table VI, of 
t 

the sugar in question. 

Contraction in Volume of Sucrose and Water Mixtures. — A 

phenomenon, which has a most important bearing upon the specific 
gravity of solutions of sugars and other substances, is that of con- 
traction. If a definite quantity of sucrose, for Example, be dissolved 
in ?. definite quantity of water, the volume of solution is always less 
than the .sum of the volumes of sucrose and water t aken. The same is 
also true, but to a less extent, of the mixture of sucrose solutions of 
different concentration and of sucrose solutions with water. The plic- 
+ J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 28, 730. 
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nomenon of contraction in volume during solution of sucrose and 
water has long been known. It was first observed by Reaumur and 
Petit le Medecin in 1733, and has been repeatedly studied by many 
subsequent observers.* * * § The extent of this contraction has been vari- 
ously estimated. If x is the per cent of dissolved sucrose, the change 
in volume v according to Brix t is represented by the equation 

V = 0.0288747 X - 0.000083613 x® - 0.0000020513 

Scheibler J gives the equation 

V - 0.0273731 X - 0.000114939x2 - 0.00000158792 x^ 

according to which the maximum contraction is 0.8937 c.e. for 55.42 
gms. sucrose and 44.58 gins, water at 17.5° C. (lerlach gives the maxi- 
mum contraction as 0.9946 c.c. for 56.25 gms. sucrose and 13.75 gms. 
water, and Ziegler § as 0.9958 c.c. for 56 gms. sucrose and 44 gms. water. 

According to Matthiessen and others, |i the maximum contraction is 
reached at about 40 per cent .sucro.se; beyond this there is a decrease 
until at 60 per cent sucrose the contraction is 0; with concentrations 
above 60 per cent sucrose there is an expansion in volume. This view 
of the question is due, according to Plato,*- to the mistaken idea that 
dissolved sucrose has the same specific gravity as the crystallized solid 
(1.59103 for chemically pure powdered sucrose, 1.5892 for chemi- 
cally pure sucrose crystals). If we take Plato’s calculated value for 
the specific gravity of dissolved sucrose in aqueous solution, 1.55626, the 
following results (Table VUI) are obtained which are in close concord- 
ance with those of Gerlach and Ziegler. The apparent change in 
specific gravity of dissolved sucrose is duo to the phenomenon of con- 
traction, for which no satisfactory explanation has as yet been offered. 

* In contradiction to the results of all prevlon.s experimenters, Olizy (Bull, 
assoc, chim. suer, dist., 27, 60) claims to have demonstrated by numerous experi- 
ments tliat absolutely no contraction takes place during the solution of sucrose in 
water. 

t Z, Ver. Deut. Zuckcrind., 4, 308. 

t None Zcitschrift, 26, 37, 

§ Oest. Ung. Z, Zuckcrind., 12, 700. 

II Lippinaiin, “Chernie der Ziickerarten,” lOSI. 

^ Z, Vcr. Deut. Zuckerind., 60, 1098. 
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Table VIII 

Showing Contraction in Volume of Sucrose^ 
Water Mixtures 



Contraction of mixture. I 

Per cent 



sucrose. 

For 1 kilo. 

For 1 liter. 

— 

c.c. 

C.C. 

0 

0.0 

0,0 

5 

1.5 

15 

10 

2,9 

3.0 

15 

4,2 

4.5 

20 

5,4 

6.0 

25 

6.5 

7.4 

30 

7.5 

8.7 

35 

8.4 

9.9 

40 

9 1 

11.0 

45 

9.7 

12.0 

50 

10.1 

12. S 

.55 

10.3 

13.4 

GO 

10,3 

13.7 

65 

10,0 

13,7 

70 

9.6 

13.4 

75 

8.8 

12.6 

SO 

7.7 

11 5 

85 ! 

6.2 ! 

9.8 

90 

i 4.6 

7.5 

95 1 

2.4 1 

4.3 

100 

0.0 1 

: 0.0 


The effect of mixing sucrose solutions and water is shown in the 
following table which gives the calculated contraction of mixtures of 
00 per cent sucrose solutions with water to make 100 gms. 


Table IX 


Showing Confraeiion in Volume of a 60 Per Cent Sucrose Solution and WaUr 


A 

Solution 

taken. 

( ^ 
Volume of 
wlution, 1 
17.5% ; 

c 

Water 

taken. 

D ; 

Volume uf 1 
water, I 

17.5°. 1 

E 

Volume before ; 
tiiixirn;, ; 

B + l). 

i F 

Volume after 
mixing. 

Cnii t ract ion 

Crams. 

1 c.c. 

Grains. 

C.C. 

i i 

e.c. 

u.e. 

0 

1 0,000 

100 

100.126 

100.126 

100,126 1 

0.000 

5 

j 3,876 

95 

95,120 

i 98.996 

98,840 , 

0,156 

10 

1 7,752 

90 

90,113 

97.SG5 : 

97.682 ! 

0.1S3 

20 

15 .504 

SO 

80.101 

95,605 i 

95.372 1 

0,233 

40 

31,008 

oo 

60.076 

, 91.084 i 

90 789 i 

0 205 

50 

38.760 

50 

50.063 

88.823 ' 

88,521 ! 

0,301 

00 

46.512 ! 

40 

40.050 

86 562 

86.273 

0 289 

80 

62 016 

20 

20.025 

82.041 ! 

81 845 

0,196 

90 

09.768 1 

10 

10.013 

79.781 1 

79,670 

1 0 111 

95 

73.644 1 

5 ! 

o,(K)6 1 

78,650 

78,595 ■ 

0,055 

100 

72.526 I 

__ 1 

.. J 

; 0.000 1 

72 526 

72,526 

1 0.000 
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The Specific Gravity of Impure Sugar Solutions. — AVhile the 
application of specific gravity tables established for sucrose to the esti- 
mation of dissolved substance in solutions of other sugars and car- 
bohydrates is fairly accurate, their use in the case of impure sugar 
solutions may lead to serious errors, owing to the fa(it that the per- 
centage of dissolved impurities for the same specific gravity differs 
from the corresponding percentage of sucrose. The errors resulting 
from this cause may be seen in Table X, which gives tlie concentrations 
of sucrose, tartaric acid, sodium potassium tartrate, and potassium 
carbonate for different specific gravities. AVhen the specific gravity is 
determined after dilution with a definite amount of water, as is neces- 
sary with very thick sirups, the error in estirnaiioii of dissolved sub- 
stance is still further intensified, owing to the difference in contraction 

Taclk X 


Concentrations of Aqueous Solutions of Onjanic and Inor(j<inic Canir- 
pounds Com pared with Those of Sucrose at 15° C. for 
the Same Specific Graiity 


Specific gravity. 

Sucrose. 

Tartaric acid. 

NaK tartrate. 

K5CO,. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

1,0039 

1 

0.87 

0.57 

0,43 

1.0078 

2 

1 73 

1.14 

0.86 

l.OllS 

3 

2.G2 

1.71 

1.29 

1.0157 

4 

3.49 

2.28 

I 72 

1.0197 , 

i 5 

4,40 

2.87 

2,15 

1.0402 j 

1 10 

8.67 

5 S7 

4.40 

1.0833 

20 

j 17.52 

12.16 

9.00 

1.1290 

30 

' 26,29 

18,38 

13.78 

1.1794 

i 40 

1 35 33 

24 73 

18.72 

1.2328 

i 50 

i 44 22 

31.10 

23.76 


Table XI 


ContnKtion on Diluting Mixtures of Solutions of A6oi'c’ Substances with iranr to 
Reduce DcgrcA's Brix from 50 to 10. Solution Taken., 100 gms., 1.232S sp. gr., or 
81.49 C.C. Specific Gravilij after Dilution, 1.0402. Temperature 15® C. 



DissoIvtHl substance, 
per cent. 

Wilier .idded, 

. i Actual 1 

\olutiie volume ^ r™. 

1 1 (E-F). 

Subatance. 





Tiefore 

•Uter 


dilution. 

dilution. 

\ li ) ^ : 



A 

li 

V . i> 


Sucrose 

.50.00 

10.00 

(jrania, c,c. 

400.00 ’ 400,34 i 

c.c. c.c. c.c. 

481,8.3 480,67 ; 1.16 

Tartaric acid , 

44,22 

8 or 

' 410,04 ' 410.38 

491.87 490,32 1 1.55 

NaK tartrate 

31.10 

5.87 

429,81 ; 430.17 

.511 66 509.34 j 2.32 

KjCOa 

23.70 

4,40 

1 440.00 j 440.37 

521.86 ; 519.13 | 2.73 
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between sugar and dissolved impurities in aqueous solution. This can 
be seen by refereneo to Table X; it is also shown in Table XI, which 
gives the calculated differences in contraction obtained by diluting 
solutions of sucrose, tartaric acid, sodium potassium tartrate, and 
potassium carbonate with water to reduce degrees Brix from 50 to 10. 

Additional comparisons showing the 
differences between true dry substance 
and dry substance as calculated from 
specific gravity are given for a number 
of compounds in Table XVII. 

Methods of Determining Specific 
Gravity of Sugar Solutions 
In the estimation of dissolved sugars 
by means of specific gravity, the tem- 
perature of the laboratory is not always 
the same as that prescribed by the table. 
It is then necessary either to bring the 
solution to the required temperature by 
artificial means or else to apply a fixed 
correction from a conversion table. The 
latter method is the more convenient 
and for ordinary purposes is sufficiently 
exact; in eases, however, where great 
accuracy is re(|uired the determination 
must be conducted under absolutely the 
same temperature conditions as speci- 
fied in the tables. 

Specific Gravity Bottle or Pycnom- 
eter. — The most accurate method for 
the determination of specific gravity is 

the direct comparison of the weights of 
Fig. 13. — Specific gravity bottle i , r i. j i 

, equal volume of water and sugar solu- 

with tluTinoiiicter. ^ ^ 

tion. In this method some form of 

specifics gravity bottle or pycnometer is used, various typos of which 
are shown in Figs. 13 to 10. 

Before using the instrument the pyemometer is calibrator! Iiy de- 
termining the weight of distilled water which it contains at the tem- 
peratorc! of comparison. The bottle is first thoroughly cleaned by 
means of dilute caustic soda and hydrochloric acid; it is then washerl 
with distilled water and dried in an air bath. In case of pycnometers 
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constructed with a thermometer stem, the latter should never be 
warmed beyond the limit of graduation, which is frequently only 
40® C., othertvise the expansion of the mercury may break the in- 
strument. After drying and cooling the pycnometer is weighed. The 
bottle is next filled with distilled water, recently boiled and cooled to 
expel dissolved air. The temperature adjustment is best effected by 
filling the bottle with water a degree or so lower than the temperature 
desired; the stopper is then inserted, taking care to prevent the intro- 
duction of air bubbles, and the bottle placed in a bath of water kept 
exactly at the desired temperature. After about 10 minutes, or as 




Fig. 10 


soon as the thermometer of the instrument has risen to the right de- 
gree, the excess of water, exuding from the stem, or above the gradua- 
tion mark, is removed with a thin piece of filter paper, the cap is fitted, 
and the bottle wiped perfectly dry and rewciglicd. The increase in 
weight is the water capacity of the bottle at the desired temperature. 
The process is repeated and the average of several determinations used 
as a constant in all subsequent work. 

The pycnometer, after redrying or rinsing repeatedly with the liquid 
to be examined, is next filled with the sugar solution (observing the 
same precautions as to temperature as before) and reweighetl. The 
weight of solution divided by the water capacity of the bottle gives the 
specific gravity. 

Since 20® C, has been adopted as the standard temperature* for 

At the sixth session of the International Commission for Uniform Methods 
of Sugar Analysis (London, May 31, 1901)) it was 'voted unanimously to accept 
a single .specific gravity tabic as standard, at the temperature of 20° C., which is to 
bo based upon the official German talile. From this, other tables may be calculated 
at other temperatures, for instance, at 15° C., 17.5° C., 30° C,, etc.” 
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all processes of sugar analysis; it is best to make the deterini nation of 
specific gravity when possible at this temperature. For the specific 
gravity the value for must be multiplied by the density of water 
at 20° C., or 0.998234. 

For very exact work the calculation of specific gravity must be 
made upon the weights in vacuo, in which case a correction for the 
density of the air must be introduced. The method of making the cal- 
culation i.s as follows: Let A = apparent weight of pycnometer, B = ap- 
parent weight of pycnometer and water at C., C = apparent weight 
of pycnometer and sugar solution at f C., d = density of water at 
C., and s — density of air at f (L and the observed atmospheric 
pressure; then the corrected specific gravity S will be 




^B-A 


B-Jl 

B-A' 


If the temperature of the laboratory is much above that of adjust- 
ment, the specific gravity bottle and contents must remain at rest 
until they acquire the surrounding atmospheric temperature, otherwise 
moisture will condense upon the instrument and interfere wnth the 
weighing. It is needless to add that the cap of the bottle must be suffi- 
ciently tight to prevent leakage of liquid displaced by expansion through 
increase of temperature. Pycnometers whose stems are to l)e filled 
to mark and hence allows room for expansion, as Fig. 13, are gener- 
ally to be preferred. For certain kinds of work (as for densities of 
very dilute sugar solutions) Sidersky * recommends Boot’s ])yenometer 
(Fig. 15), which, having a double wall with vacuum, kee])s tlie tempera- 
ture of the solution constant for a lung time. 

For highly concentrated sugar solutions, such as molasses, inasse- 
cuites, or other viscous sul:>stauces, the metliud must be somewhat 
modified, if the specific gravity of the undiluted material is desired. 
For this purpose a pycnometer with rather wide neck, of the form in 
Fig. 16, is chosen, and filled nearly to the mark with the h()t material 
to be examined. To remove occludetl air bubbles the ])()ttle is jdaced 
for a short time in an oil or salWater bath, the Iwiling point of which 
is sufficiently high to keep the material in a liquid condition. After 
cooling to 20° C. and weighing, the space between the substance and 
the graduation mark is filled with distilled water and the bottle re- 
weighed, The method of calculation is illustrated by the following 
example upon a molasses: 

* “ Ijcs Densit6s dea Solution.s sucr6es,’’ p. 17. 
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A, water capacity of pycnometer 

B, weight of molasses 

C, weight of molasses and water 
C — B - weight of water added 
A — {C — B) = weight of water 

occupying space of molasses 

56.348 , , , , , , 

= 1.411 sp. gr, of molasses. 


= 50.124 gms. 
= 56.348 gms. 
= 66.530 gms. 
= 10.188 gms. 

j = 39.936 gms. 


Reich* has modified the above method by filling the pycnometer 
to mark directly from a burette divided into 0.05 c.c. and noting the 



volume of water added. If the burette has 50 instead of 0 as the top 
graduation, the actual cubic centiimders of molasses, etc., in the pyc- 
nometer is rcail off directly wdien the latter is calibrated to hold exactly 
50 c.c. This of course obviates a second weighing of the pycnometer, 
and, while not as accurate as the method of weighing, is sufficiently close 
for many purposes. 

A second method for determining the specific gravity of sugar 
solutions is based upon the well-known principle of Archimedes, — that 
* Deut. Zuckerind., 34 , 38. 
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a body immersed in a liquid loses the same weight as that of the volume 
of liquid displaced. It is therefore only necessary to compare the 
losses in weight which the same body undergoes in water and in a given 
solution, in order to determine the specific gravity of the latter. The 
process may bo carried out in a variety of ways; a common method 
is by means of the analytical balance. 

A sinker of heavy glass, or a bulb of glass containing mercury, is 
attached to a silk thread and weighed first in air, then in distilled water, 
and finally in the sugar solution. The method of conducting the 
weighing is shown in Fig. 17. 

The method of calculation is shown by the following example: 

A, weight of sinker in air = 25.345 gms. at 20"^ C, 

B, weight of sinker in water = 22.302 gms. at 20° C. 

C, weight of sinker in sugar solution, = 21.504 gms. at 20° C. 

Specific gravity of sugar solution, S = - 1.2022 

To convert to true density with reference to weights in vacuo, tlio 

(° A — C 

above equation becomes N = {d ~ s) ^ ^ + s, in which d = den- 

sity of water at and a = density of air at t° and the observed atmos- 
pheric pressure. 

Mohr’s Specific Gravity Balance. — The specific gravity balance 
of Mohr, as improved by Westphal, and hence frequently called the 
Westphal balance, makes use of the principle of the sinker described in 
the previous section. The construction and operation of the balance 
are best understood from Fig. 18. The beam (AC) of the balance is 
pivoted at B and between the pivot and point of suspension (C) is 
divided by notches into 10 equal parts. The distance between each 
division of the beam is ordinarily made exactly 1 cm. The balance, 
us usually supplied, has a specially constructed thermometer sinker 
(Heiraann’.s thermometer body) which by careful grinding of the lower 
end is made to displace exactly o gms. of distilled water at 15'’ C, 
The sinker is attached by means of a fine platinum wire to the brass 
hanger H, the combined weight of sinker, wire, and hanger being made 
to equal exactly 15 gras. Before using, the balance is first adjusted 
by hanging the sinker from the arm and regulating the screw S until, 
when the beam is at rest, the pointers of the arm and support, at A 
e.xactly coincide. If the sinker be now submerged in distilled wuiter 
at 15° C., it will require 5 gms. at the point of suspension C to re- 
store equilibrium. The standard weight for Reimann’s thermometer 
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body is therefore 5 gms., and in determining the specific gravity of 
solutions heavier than water this weight must always be hung from 
the point C. To obtain the decimal figures of the specific gravity, 
weights are added to the notches on the beam until the pointers indicate 
equilibrium. The first decimal 'figure is obtained by means of a dup- 
licate 5-gm. weight, which is moved from notch to notch on the beam 



Fig. 18. — Mohr's specifio gravity balance (indicating 1,1267 sp. gr.). 


until the correct decimal is secured; the second decimal figure is ob- 
tained by means of a 0.5-gm. weight, the third decimal figure by a 
0.05-gm. weight, and the fourth decimal figure by a 0.005-gm. weight. 
The specific gravity is then read from the scale divisions of the beam 
in the order of the diminishing weights. The method of reading is 
easily understood from Fig. 19. 

In using the Westphal balance the temperature of the solution is 
read from the thermometer of the sinker. In case of turbid or dark- 
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colored solutions which render the reading of this thermometer difficult 
or impossible, the temperature is read either by carefully drawing up 
the thermometer body until the top of the mercury column is visible, 
or, better, by means of a larger thermometer immersed in the solution. 
Thermometers and cylinders of special form have been constructed for 
taking specific gravities, a type of which is shown in Fig. 20. 





Fig. 19. — Method of reading 
phal balance. 



Fig. 20. Specrial cylinder and ther- 
mometer for Westphal balance. 


Hydrometers. — A third method of determining the specific grav- 
ity of stigar sohitions, and the one most commonly employed in technical 
operations, is by means of the hydromett'r. In its usual form (Fig, 21), 
this instrmnent consists of a hollow glass body terminating at its lower 
extremity in a bulb (whicli can be weighted with mercury or shot) 
and at its upper extremity in a hollow slender stem, inside of wliich 
a i)ai)er scale is sealed. If this instrument is allowed to float in a 
solution, the weight of liquid displaced is equal to the weight of the 
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floating hydrometer. If placed in solutions of different concentration, 
the stem will sink to varying depths; that point upon the scale which 
is level with the surface of the liquid indicates the density or percentage 
for the given concentration and temperature. It is in this f 
manner that hydrometers are calibrated and standardized. [ 

In actual practice a hydrometer scale is standardized 1 
at only a few of its points, the intermediary divisions 
being determined by interpolation. The method of inter- 
polation ^vill depend upon whether the scale is to indicate 
specific gravity or direct percentages. 

The specific gravity /) of a solution is equal to the 
weight W of the hydrometer divided by the volume Y oi 
\V 

the part submerged. Then Y = jr • If the scale is to be 


graduated for specific gravity the numerical divisions will 
proceed in arithmetical progression, such as 1.00; l.Oo; 
1.10; 1.15; 1.20, etc. The difference between the volumes 
of the hydrometer for any two scale divisions will give 
the volume v between these divisions; letting r = half the 

V 

diameter of the stem, then - - = the distance between the 
rr 

two divisions. The relationship between the stem divi- 
sions of a hydrometer weighing 20 gms. and with a cross- 
area of stem (rr^) equal to 0.2 sq. cm. cun be seen from 
the following table: 

Table XII 


Showing Hydrometer Scale Divided According to Specijic Gravity 



Vntunie of pnrt 

Volume between 

tliviaiuna 

Distance between 

Spocific Rravitj' 

submernpd 

/20\ 

divisioii!3 

w 

(r). 

Q' 


c,c. 

c.c. 

cm. 

1.00 

20.000 

0,952 

4.76 

l.Oo 

10.048 

O.Sfif) 

4.33 

1,10 

18,1S2 

0.791 

! 3.96 

1.15 

17 391 

! 0.725 

3.63 

1.20 

10 060 

0.666 

3.33 

1,25 

16,000 

0.615 ! 

3.08 

1.30 

15.385 





Fig. 21.- 
Hydrometer. 
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It will be noted that as the specific gravity increases the distance 
between the scale divisions decreases. Owing to the great labor in- 
volved in the making of calculations and measurements, the division 
of a hydrometer scale harmonically is accomplished in practice by means 
of a dividing engine. 

In the graduation of a hydrometer scale for indicating direct per- 
centages of sugar, the distance between the scale divisions is much more 
uniform. The relationship is best seen from the following table, where 
a hydrometer of 20 gm. weight and 0.2 sq. cm. cross area of stem (xr^) 
was used as before. 


Tarlk XTIT 


Sfmnng Hydrormter Scale Divided According to Sugar Percentage 


Percentage sugar. 

Specific gtavity. | 

Volume o( part 
submerged 

0- 

Volume between 
divisions 
(r). 

Distance between 
ilivisiuDS 

(oi)' 



c,c. 

c.c. 

cm. 

0,00 

1.00000 

20.000 






0.772 

3.86 

10,00 

1.04014 

19.228 ! 






0.766 ! 

3 S3 

20.00 

1.08320 

18.4fi2 






1 0.758 ' 

3.79 

30 00 i 

1.129G7 

17.704 ; 

; ! 


1 



0.747 

3.74 

40.00 

1.17943 

1 16.957 






0.733 

3.67 

50.00 

1.23278 

16 224 






0.710 

3.60 

CO. 00 

1.28989 

i 15.505 




The maximum difference between the length of the scale divisions 
in Table XII is 1.68 cm., while for the same range of specific gravity 
the maximum difference of Table XIII is only 0.26 cm. For a hydrom- 
eter graduated to read direct percentages of sugar, it is customary in 
practice to establish only a few points upon the scale by means of 
sugar solutions of known concentration, and then divide the intervals 
between these points into equal subdivisions. While this method is 
not absolutely accurate, the errors of division are less than the probable 
errors of olpservation. 

The construction of a hydrometer to read' direct percentages of 
sucrose is first due to Balling. The scale of this instrument, as after- 
wards recalculated by Brix, constitutes the form at present in most 
general use. The divisions of the scale are usually called degrees 
Balling or degrees Brix, as the case may be; the differences between 
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the two scales are so slight that they have no significance in practical 
work. 

The Brix hydrometer* or spindle is supplied in a variety of forms. 
For approximate work spindles are used with graduation of 0-30, 
30-60, and 60-90, and divided either into 0.5 or 0.2 degree. The forms 
in most common use, however, have only a range of 10 degrees, 0-10 
10-20, 20-30, 30-40, etc., graduated into 0.1 degree. For greater 
accuracy a third form of spindle has been made with a range of only 
5 degree.^, 0-5, 5-10, 10-15, 15-20, etc., and graduated into 0.05 degree. 
With the help of a spindle for only approximate work, the choice of 



Fig. 22. — Floating Brix 
spindle. 


Fig. 23. — Winter’s cylinder for taking 
specific gravity. . 


the particular hydrometer for the finer reading will be facilitated. 
The accuracy of the spindle is of course the greater, the smaller the 
diameter of the stem and the consequently larger interval between the 
scale divisions. 

In determining specific gravity by means of the hydrometer, a tall, 
narrow cylinder is usually employed for holding the liquid to be ex- 
amined. The spindle is carefully lowered into the solution in such a 

* The term saccharometer, which is sometimes applied to a hydrometer indi- 
cating percentages of sucrose, is unfortunate, owing to the confusion with the word 
saccharimetcr, of entirely different meaning. 
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way that the surface of the stem above the liquid is not moistened. 
Care should also be exercised that the instrument floats freely and does 
not touch the bottom or walls of the cylinder. The 
reading is made by bringing the eye upon a level with 
the surface of the solution and noting where the border 
line intersects the scale; the film of liquid drawn up 
around the stem by capillarity should be disregarded. 
The reading of the spindle, for example, in Fig. 22, is 20 
and not 17. The scale of the hydrometer is read with 
greater ease when the surface of the liquid is level with 
the brim of the cylinder. Cylinders of the form designed 
by Winter (Fig. 23) are convenient for this purpose; any 
overflow of liquid displaced by the spindle is caught in 
the circular trough. 

The same attention must be paid to temperature 
when the hydrometer is employed as in other methods 
of detennining specific gravity. The Brix spindle is cab 
ibrated at 17.5* C., and unless the solution he of this 
temperature a correction must be applied. A table of 
temperature corrections for degrees of the Brix scale is 
given in Table 4 of the Appendix; theso corrections are 
to be added to readings made above 17.5° C. and sub- 
tracted from those made below. 

Brix hydrometers are sometimes fitted with thor- 
nioiiieters, a form of which modification is shown in 
Fig. 24. The advantages of this construction disappear 
somewhat when working with turbid liquors, which ren- 
der the reading of the thonnoineter difficult or impos- 
sible. For general piiqioses the temperature of the 
solution is best taken by means of an accuratefly stand- 
ardized special thermometer. 

Volquaftz* has constructed a Brix spindle with a 
correction scale, the mercury of the thermometer in the 
stem indicating, instead of temperature, the correction 
necessary to l)c added to the scale reading. The method 
-Brix of operation may be seen from Fig. 25. The spindle in 
.spindle with the illustration indicates 10.0 Brix; the mercury of the 
thermomoter. thermometer marks 2.7 ; the reading corrected to 17.5* C. 
is, then, 10.0 + 2.7 = 12.7 Brix. If the mercury is below the 0 mark 
(17.5* C.); the correction must be subtracted. 

* Z. Ver. Deut, Zuckerind,, 46, 302. 


Fig. 24.- 
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Vosiitka* iias constructed a Brix spindle with movable scale, which 
after adjustment to tbo temperature of the sugar solution gives the 
true reading directly. 

For determining the Brix of dilute sugar solutions, an operation of 
considerable importance in exhausting filter-pn^ss cake (“sweetening 
off")? ^ variety of spindles known as “ sweet- water " 
spindles has been constructed. These hydrometers 
have a large body with a thin stem, so that the read- 
ings can be easily made to 0.1 degree. The sweet 
water as it comes from the filters has u.sually a tem- 
perature of G0° to 80° C., and, to prevent tlu^ delay 
incident to cooling the solution to 17.0° C., sweet- 
water spindles are often calibrated at high tempera- 
tures. One form of such spindh^ is graduated to read 

0 degree Brix in water at 7o° C., and o Brix in a 
5 per cent sugar solution of tlie same temperature; 
such a sj:)iiidle cannot of cour.se be employed at other 
temperatures, so that its iiscfulne.ss is soinewliat 
liiuitcd. 

Another form of sweet-water spindle (Fig. 2G) is 
graduated from 0 to 5 Brix in the normal way. Be- 
low the 0 mark the divi.sions are continu(>d in the 
same manner, the result ])eiug a double scale with 
the 0 division in tlie middle. At 17.5'’ C. the read- 
ings of the U])])LT scale give the true Brix; at temiKU- 
atures above 17.o°C., sweet waters will read less tlian 
the true Brix. At 70° C. a o i)er cent sugar solution 
reads 0 on the sihiulle, a 4 per cent solution —1, a 
3 per cent solution —2, a 2 per cent solution— 3, a Fig.25. — Vokjuarta 

1 ])er cent solution — 4, and pure water —o. The spindle with teni- 

t.rue Brix can he determinotl for anv temperature liv lorrec- 

tion scale. 

means ot a correction tal.)le; deterniiiuitioiis l^y this 

inslrumeiit can always be controlletl liy cooling the solution to 17.5° C, 

Still another form of sweet-water s])iiidle has been <le vised by 
Langcii. This spindle (Fig. 27) contahis within its liody a thermom- 
eter graduated from 30° to 70° C. The graduated scale in the stem 
of Laiigen’s spimlle differs from other forms, however, in not giv- 
ing Brix degrees, but in simply indicating the thermometer reading 
for each division to wliich the hydrometer will sink in pure water. 
If placed, for example, in distilled water of 30° C., the instrument 

* Z. Zuckeriud. Bdhaicn, 27, 6S9. 
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will sink to the division 30 on the stem, and in water of 70® C. to 
the division 70; in other words, the thermometer and scale of the 
spindle will give the same readings between 30 and 70 when the 
instrument is floated in distilled water. When the 
spindle is placed in a sweet water, the reading of ther- 
mometer and scale will no longer agree. The 
spindle necessarily sinks to a lesser depth than 
in water, and the scale of the stem gives a dif- 
ferent reading from that of the thermometer, 
the difference between the two being propor- 
tional to the concentration of solution. In 
sweetening off, it is only necessary to observe 
the readings of thermometer and scale; the 
differences between these decrease as the ex- 
traction proceeds, until with the coincidence 
of the two readings complete exhaustion is 
indicated. 

Another form of hydrometer which is fre- 
quently used in the sugar factory, but to a 
much less extent in the sugar laboratory, is 
that of Baume. This instrument is standard- 
ized by means of common salt; the 0 point at 
the top of the stem is obtained by means of 
distilled water, and the 15-degree mark by 
means of a 15 per cent salt solution. The 
interval between these two divisioas is then ii.fttJii 
divided into 15 equal parts, this graduation 
being extended downwards on the scale as far 
as desired. Unfortunately, in the early instru- 
ments the temperature of the water and the 
specific gravity of the salt solution were not 
correctly obtained, so that the values of the 
Baume scale divisions have been variously re- 
ported by different authorities. The so-called 
Fig. 26 .— “old” Baum6 degrees, as calculated by Brix, 

S',Yeet-watcr still used in European countries in the 
spindle. commercial analysis of molasses * notwith- 
standing the fact that Gerlach as long ago as 
1870 showed the incorrectness of the formultc employed by Brix in his 
calculations. 


Fig. 27.- 
Langcu’s 
sweet-water 
spindle. 


Fruhling’s ‘‘ Anleitung,'’ p. 74. 
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Gerlach. found as the speeific gravity of a 15 per cent salt solution 
at 17.5“ C., 1.11383. The volume of a Baum6 spindle up to the 0 
mark, in terms of the volume of a single scale division, is then equal 
1 11383 X 15 

to ' . , oQo — T ~ 146.78. The specific gravity S corresponding to any 
l.llooo — 1 

scale division N of the Baum4 scale can then be calculated by the 
formula S = is by use of this formula that the so- 

called “ new ” Baum^ degrees have been determined. The relationship 
between percentages of sugar, or degrees Brix, specific gravity and the 
new and old degrees Baum6, is shown in Table 3 in the Appendix* 



CHAPTER IV 

PRINCIPLE AND USES OF THE REFRACTOMETER 

A SECOND method of estimating the percentage of sugars in solution 
is by means of the refractive index. The general applicability of this 
method, as in the case of specific gravity, depends upon the fact that 
solutions of all sugars of equal concentration have ncarjy the same 
index of refraction. 

Law of Refraction. — If a beam of light from one medium, such as 
air, fall at an inclined angle upon the surface of a second medium, such 
as water, it will be found that the beam upon entering the second 
medium is bent or deflected from its original course. A good example 
of this piienonieuon, which is called refraction, is the bent appearance 
of the oar of a boat when seen obliquely under water. There is a 
general law of refraction for all transparent liquids and solids which 
may be stated as follows: For two given media aiul the same ray of 
light (same wave length), the ratio of the sine of the angle of incidence 
to the sine of tlic angle of refraction is always a constant quantity for 
the same temperature. 

In Fig. 28 m and m’ are two media; F’P' is drawn perpendicular to 
the dividing surface Let a beam of light pass through m in the 

direction L0\ a part of the l)eam at the point 0 of the surface is re- 
flected in the direction Oh' \ another part of the beam entering m' is 
refracted in the direction 0*8. The angle LOP which tlie falling ray 
makes with the perpendicular is the angle of incidence, or the angle 
aSOP' which the refracted ray makes with the per])eiidicular is the 

angle of refraction, or r. The ratio = a is called the index of 

sui r 

refraction. This ratio in Fig. 28 is represented by • 

The ratio - is also that of the velocities of light in the two 
sin T 

media. If v is the velocity of light in ??iand v' the velocity in w/, then 

n = = -,• If the refracted ray is bent toward the perpendicular 

as in Fig. 28, the velocity v' is smaller than v, and the medium m' is 
called of greater optical density than m. Optical density must not be 
50 
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confused with material density, since the two expressions do not at 
all correspond. 

If the ray of light in Fig. 28 pass from a denser medium m! into a 
rarer medium m in the direction NO, it will be refracted in m in the 

direction OL. In this case the index of refraction is which is the 

sin i 

reciprocal of the index for light passing in the opposite direction* The 
refractive index varies with the wave length of the light, increasing 


P 



from the red towards the violet end of the spectrum. From this it 
follows that when ordinary light is refracted it is decomposed into light 
of the different prismatic colors; this unequal refraction for light of 
different wave length.s is called dispersion. 

Measurement of Refractive Index. — The refractive index of a 
solution can be measured in a variety of ways. One of the simplest 
methods, wliioh is of more value for demonstration than for accuracy, 
is by means of the refractometer trough. This apparatus, shomi in 
Fig. 29, consists of a semicircular trough, the inner curved surface of 
which is divided into degrees. The side of the trough corresponding 
to the diameter of the circle consists of a plate of glass which is made 
nontransparent, excepting a narrow perpendicular slit at the center c. 
If the trough be filled partly with a solution and a beam of light fall 
upon the glass, that part of tlie beam passing through the slit above 
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the surface of the liquid will mark the angle of incidence and that part 
passing below the surface will mark the angle of refraction. In the 



Fig. 29. — Measuring refractive index by rpfractometer trough. 


illustration, where water is used, these angles arc 60 degrees and 40 
degrees respectively. 

sin 60" 0.8660 ... ,, ■ . • , r . 

sin 40" ” Q (^ 42 ^ “ approximate index of refraction. 



In the construction of refractomcters for more accurate measure- 
ments, instrument makers generally employ the method of total re- 
flection. The principle of this method can be understood from Fig. 30. 
Let m and mi be two media, such as glass and water, of which m is 
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the more optically dense, the dividing surface being SF. The beams 
of light which fall from the source L upon 8F at various angles are 
refracted, in mi in different directions. The beam LO _L F>F is not re- 
fracted and proceeds in the same direction; the beam Lo, making the 
angle of incidence i, is refracted in the direction ot, making the angle of 
refraction r; in the same way Loi is refracted to and L 02 to 02 ( 2 ^ 
As the angle of incidence for the falling beam increases, there finally 
oomes a point at 03 where the refracted ray 03^3 coincirlos with the sur- 
face SF, and the angle of refraction = 90 degrees. If the angle of 
incidence be increased beyond is to u, the beam which previously was 
only partly reflected is totally reflected in the direction ti, and there is 

no refraction in m\. Since the index for the beam before total 
sin Ts 

Sin sm 2 

reflection, equals-; — etc., — ^ — = n, and since sin rg = 90° = 1 , it is 

sin sin r 

evident that for the border line of total reflection sin i = n. In other 
words, the sine of the angle of incidence for the border line of total re- 
flection is equal to the refractive index. It is seen from the diagram that 
total reflection can only take place when light passes into an optically 
rarer medium. 

For absolute measurements the refractive index of a substance is 
referred to a vacuum. Since, however, the absolute index of air is 
only 1.000291, refractive indices referred to air are siiffieiently exact 
for most purposes. In the case of three media such as air, glass, and a 
liquid, if the index from air to glass be Nan from glass to liquid Ngiy 
then the index from air to liquid N„i = N„g X Ngi . The sine of the 
angle of incidence for the border lino of total reflection between glass 
and a given liquid, multiplied liy the index of refraction lietwcen air 
and glass, will give the index of refraction for the liquid with reference 
to air. 


Abbe Refractometer 

The best general instrument for determining the refractive index of 
sugar solutions is that of A])be (Fig. 31). The essential part of the 
Abbe refractometer consists of t wo flint-glass prisms A and B of refrac- 
tive index no — 1.75, each cemented into a metal mounting. To open 
the prisms the latter are rotated on tlieir bearings to a horizontal posi- 
tion with the prism B uppennost; the clamp v is then released and prism 
B swung open on its hingt; (7. A few drops of the solution to be ex- 
amined are then placed upon the polishe<l inner surface of tlie fixed 
prism A next to the telescope, and prism B, whose inner surface is 
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ground, brought slowly back and clamped a.s before. The instrument 
is then swung into an upright position and light reOected from the 
mirror R upon the surface of the lower prism. 

In the following diagram (Fig. 32) FDE and ABC are longitudinal 
sections of the two prisms in an Abbe refractometer between whose 
hypotenuse surfaces FE and AB (separated by about 1.5 mm.) is the 



p 

Fig. .32. — Illustrating principle of Ahho refract oriu‘tcr. 


film of liquid to bo examined. The beams of light jtassing from L 
through the lower prism to the surface of tlic solution AB are re- 
fracted or totally reflected, according to the refractive index of the 
liquid. As showm in the diagram the beams which fall upon the hypot- 
enuse .surface AB at ji loss inclination than the lino 10 undergo re- 
fraction in the liquid, and, passing tlirough the iqiper prism, the sets 
of parallel rays s, s', s", . . . , u, u', u", . . . , etc., arc condensed by 
the objective K of the telescope uiton the field A Ih The beams in the 
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prism parallel to 70 are refracted along the surface BA and the beams 
of greater inclination totally reflected; since these beams do not reach 
the surface of the upper prism, a part of the field XY remains in 
shadow. 

The telescope of the refractometer {F in Fig. 31) is attached to a 
sector S and the prisms to a movable arm J (the alidade) which carries a 
magnifying lens L. By moving the alidade until the intersection of the 
reticule in the telescope field (Fig. 32) cuts the dividing line between 
the bright and dark portions of the field, the refractive index can be 
read directly upon the scale of the sector by means of the lens. 

The relation between the angles of incidence and refraction of light 
between air and prism, and prism and liquid, in the Abbe refractometer 
may be understood from Fig. 32. Let PP' be drawn L to the end planes 
BC and DE of the double prism, and hk' be drawn X to the hypotenuse 
planes AB and EF. 

Let a = angle of incidence from air and 
h = angle of refraction in glass; then 

^4^" — n for prism, which for the flint glass of the Abbe mstru- 

sin 0 I- j ft 

ment is about 1.75. 

Let r = angle of prism. 

a' = angle of incidence in glass upon surface AB and 
h' = angle of refraction in liquid = 90 degrees for border line of 
total reflection. 

In A BOl Xr + Z BOI A Z BIO = 2rL 
ZBOI A Za' A ZBIO A Zh = 2 rt. Z’s; 

whence r = n' + 5. 

By way of illustration the following values are given for a, 5, and r, 
with water as the liquid between the prisms : 
a = 18^ 32'. 

6 = 10® 28'. 
r = 60® 00', 

sin a 0.3179 , , , , 

•-Z ~ = n for air to prism. 

smo 0.1817 

ft' = 60®- 10® 2S'= 49® 32'. 

= 0,76 = n for glass of prism to water. 

sm 6 1 

1.75 X 0.76 = 1.33 = n for air to water. 
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Each division, therefore, upon the sector of the refractometcr rep- 
resenting refractive index is equal to the sine of the angle of incidence 
in the prism for the border line of total reflection multiplied by the re- 
fractive index of the prism. Since total reflection can take place only 
when light passes from an optically denser to a rarer medium, the 
capacity of the refractometcr is necessarily limited to solutions of 
smaller refractive index than 1.75. 

A second important feature of the Abbe refractometcr is the com- 
pensator. The function of this is to correct the dispersion which white 
light undergoes in the double prism. Without the compensator the 
border line between the light and dark parts of the field, owing to the 
unequal refraction of light of different wave lengths, a.ssuines the ap- 
pearance of a band of prismatic colors, which it is impossible to use for 
purposes of adjustment. 

The comi>ensator of the refractometcr is placed in the prolongation 
of the telescope tube between the objective and the double prism. It 
consists of two similar Amici prisms, such as are used in a direct- vision 
spectroscope, and which give no divergence for the yellow D line of the 
spectrum (i.e., the emergent D rays are parallel with the optical axis). 
The two prisms are rotated simultaneously in opposite directions by 
means of the screw head M (Fig. 31). 

Trapezoidal sections of the two Amici prisms are shown in Fig. 33. 
Each prism consists of a combination of two crown-glass prisms, with 



a third right-angled flint-glass prism between them in the manner 
shown. If a beam of white light LT fall upon tlie surface of the first 
prism A it is decomposed into its colored constituents, as shown by 
the tlivergeiit broken lines. In their passage through the prism the red 
rays arc refracted least and emerge at r, the yellow rays emerge at y, 
and the violet rays, which are refracted most, emerge at v. If the light 
emerging from the prism ABDE now enter a second prism A’B'D'E' 
similarly placed to the first prism (their refracting edges A and A' being 
parallel and on the same side of the optical axis LU), the colored ra3's 
will emerge from the second prism at the points r', y^, and v' respectively, 
the angle of dispersion for any two differently colored rays being t^vice 
that for the single prism ABDE. 
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If the two Amici prisms be now rotated in opposite directions 
around the optical axis LU, the dispersion of the compensator will 
diminish until, when each prism has rotated 90 degrees (the difference 
from the previous position being 180 degrees), the dispersions of the 
two prisms neutralize one another and the dispersion of the compen- 
sator is zero. In this position the refracting edges A and A' of the 
two prisms w'ill again be parallel, but on opposite sides of the optical 
axis LL'. If we now imagine the direction of the colored rays through 
tlie two prisms to be reversed, we have an exact representation of the 
work performed in the compensator. The band of colored light from 
the double prism of the refractometer, passing in the direction L'L, 
emerges at T as a colorless beam, and the bright and dark halves of the 
fieUl are sharjdy divided. By rotating the screw head the compen- 
sator can be given an equal but opposite dispersion to that of the liquid 
examined for any value from zero up to twice the dispersion of a single 
Amici prism. 

After setting the compensator to the point where the colored bands 
disappear, the reading of the scale upon its drum {T, Fig. 31) enables 
one to calculate the dispersion of the liquid examined for the F and C 
rays of the spectrum, the mean di.spersion np — nc (differences in refrac- 
tive index for the F and C rays) being determined with the lielp of a 
special table supplied witli the instrument. 

Duplicate readings upon the Abbe refractometer with a sharp defi- 
nition of the border line should agree within two places of the fourth 
decimal. After each determination the prisms should be cleaned with 
w^et filter paper and then wiped dry with a piece of soft linen. 

Illuminatioti of Abbe Refractometer. — For illuminating the refrac- 
tometer ordinary daylight may be used, in which case the instrument 
should not be placed in the dinad light of the sun. Since, however, 
daylight (especially in winter) is of variable inten.sity, and upon dark 
days not strong enough for the examination of deep-colored solulibus, 
it is better on the whole to use artifi(;ial light of constant intensity. 
An incandescent electric lamp or Wclsbach gas burner is a most con- 
venient method of illumination. A large sheet of cardboard, placed in 
front of the instrument so as to shield the light from the upper prism 
and from the eye of the observer, will protect tlie field of vision from 
the disturbing influences of extraneous light and increase to a marked 
extent the sensibility of adjustment. 

Regulation of Temperature in Abbe Refractometer. — The re- 
fractive index of .sugar solutions, as of all other substances, varies with 
the temperature, the index decreasing as the temperature rises. It is 
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therefore important in all refractometer work that the temperature be 
kept eonstaiit during the course of observation. In the Abbe refrac- 
toineter shown in Fig. 31 water of constant temperature is allowed to 
circulate in the direction of the arrow through the metal casings which 
surround the prisms; a thermometer screwed into the upper casing 
indicates the temperature. 

Zeiss Spiral Heater and Water-pressure Regulator. — A conven- 
ient piece of apparatus for controlling the temperature of refractom- 
cters is the Zeiss spiral heater and water-pressure regulator. This 
apparatus shown in Fig. 34 consist^ of a constant-level reservoir A 
connected by rubber tubing to the water supply and atta<died to a 
sliding frame which can be adjusted to different heights. The water 
passes from the reservoir to the spiral heater, which is placed upon a 
level below the refractometer. The heater consists of about 12 feet 
of copper tubing wound in a spiral and inclosed in a metal jacket which 
is heated by a Bunsen burner. The water flows from the heater upward 
to the prisms of the refractometer and thence to a constant-level vessel 
B, from which the overflow escapes to a drain. The water, which 
should not flow too slowly, is first warmed to the approximate tem- 
perature by regulating the flame of the burner; the exact adjustment 
is then made by varying the speed of the flow, which is done by raising 
or lowering the pressure reservoir on its sliding frame. In this manner 
the temperature can be maintained for hours within 0.1^ C., provided 
of course that no variations lake plac(; in the temperature of the main 
water supply. 

Instead of the Zeiss lieater a large insulated heatable tank holding 

to 100 liters of water may be used. 

Testing the Adjustment of the Abbe Refractometer. — The ad- 
justment of the Abb(; refractometer can be tested by means of liquids 
or glass test plates of known refractive power. Freshly distilled water 
free from air = 1.33298) is convenient for testing the lower divi- 
sions of the sector scale; monobromonaphthalcnc 1.658) is con- 

venient fur testing the upper part of the scale; the latter substance 
unless freshly prepared usually requires to be redistilled (boiling point 
277° C.). The Abbe instrument is supplied with a glass test plate 
whose index is marked upon tiie ujjper ground surface. The method 
of using the plate, which can be applied to any transparent solid, is 
that of grazing incidence (explained in detail under the immersion 
refractometer). 

In using the test plate the instruimuit is reversed as shown in Fig. 35, 
the double prism spread open, and the polished surface of the plate 
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attached to the upper prism by the capillary action of a drop of mono- 
bromonaphthalene; the polished end surface of the test i)Iate is directed 
downwards to receive the reflected rays from the bright inner surface 
of the metal casing surrounding 
the lower prism. The average 
of several readings is taken, the 
prism being wiped clean and the 
plate reattached after each meas- 
urement. Care must be exer- 
cised not to confuse the reading 
in the reversed position of the 
sector scale. The average of the 
readings should nut differ more 
than two points in the fourth 
decimal from the value marked 
upon the plate. Should greater 
differences than this occur, the 
rcfractometer shou Id 1)0 ad j listed . 

In some of the instruments the 
adjustment is made by moving 
the index of the sector scale 
with a setpin until it corre- 
sponds to the value marked upon the test plate. The Imrder line of 
the field must remain meanwhile upon the intersection of the reticule, 
so that care must lie exercised not to disturb tlio alidade while making 
the adjastment. 

In more recent forms of the Abbe rcfractometer the adjustment is 
made by moving the reticule instead of the index. The process is the 
reverse of that previously described. The alidade is first moved until 
the index of the scale corresponds to the reading of (he test plate; then 
by means of a key the screw K (Fig. .31), whicli moves (lie reticule, is 
turned until the intersection of the cross threads coincides with the 
border line. 



Fi». ;j.x - — t'erifyinp; adjust moilt of refrar;- 
tometer by test plate. 


Refracto:\ieter Taoles for Sccar Solution’s 

A number of tables ha\’c been constructed which give the refractive 
indices of sugar solutions for difft'rent concentrations. The first of 
such tables \vas published in 1888 by Strohmor,* who showed also that 
a fixed relation existed between the refractive index and specific gravity 

* Oeat. Ung. Z. Zuckcrind., 12, 93o; 13, 1S5. 
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of sugar solutions. Using the method of least squares, Strohmer cal- 
culated this relation to be 1.00698 + 0.32717 d, in which d is the 
specific gravity of the solution at 17.5° C. 

In 1901 Stolle,* using a Piilfrich refractometer, constructed tables 
for sucrose, glucose, fructose, and lactose, a comparison of which showed 
that but very little variation existed in the refractive index of solutions 
of different sugars for the same concentration. The following table 
is made up from the observations of Stolle upon sucrose solutions of 
different concentrations. 


Tablr XTV 


Gwing Index nj Rijradion of Sugar Solutions 


Concentration, 

Specific gravity ((f) 


Refractive index (n) 

Refractive constant 

Per cent sucrose 


grams to 100 c.c. 


in solution. 

17.5”. 

(V+a)^' 

0,9979 

1,00241 

1.00 

1.334GO 

0.20012 

4.0073 

1.01406 

3.95 

1 .33889 1 

0 20615 

12.0052 

1,04484 

11.49 

1.35044 ! 

0 20617 

17.9385 

1.06736 

10.81 

1.35891 

0,20021 

2,5.0120 

1.09420 

22 87 

1 .30891 

i 0.20617 

35 0219 

1.13194 

30.94 

1,38306 

0,20010 

45.8381 

1.17246 

39.10 

1.39873 

0.20019 

55.02C6 

1.20651 

45,61 

1.411.50 

0.20602 


The average value for the refractive constant (calculated by the 
formula of Lorenz and Lorentz) is 0.20614; from this it follows that 
the specific gravity (d) of sugar solutions may be calculated from the 

71 ^ — " 1 

refractive index (71) by the equation d = X 0 20^’ 

In 1906 Tolman and Smith, | using an Abbe refractometer of latest 
construction, showed that “the refractometer is a satisfactory instru- 
ment for determining the soluble carbohydrates in solution under the 
same conditions as those under which specific gravity can be used, and 
in fact gives the same results; that it has many advantages over the 
specific gravity method in speed, ease of manipulation, and amount of 
sample required for the dotenninalion,” and that the refractometer can 
be used for a great deal of work where quickness and approximati^ 
accuracy only are necessary. Tolman and Smith give the following 
table showing index of refraction at 20° C. and percentage of various 
carbohj^drates in solution. 

* Z. Vcr. Dcut. Zuckerind., 61, 4G9. 
t J. Am. Ciiein. Soc., 28, 1476. 
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Table XV 


Giving Index of Refraction of Various Sugar Solutions of Different Concentration 


(Dried in vacuum at 70° C. to eonfitant weigiit.) 


elucase. 
I'er cent. 


1.3343 

1.3357 

1.3402 

1.3477 

1.3555 

1.3037 

1.3722 


] 3902 
1.3997 
1.4090 
1.4200 
I 4300 
1.4419 
1.4531 
1 4653 
1.4770 
1.4003 
1.5034 
1.5170 


1.00 

2.00 

5.00 

10.00 

15.00 

20.00 

25.00 

30.00 

35.00 

40.00 

45.00 

50.00 
55 (TO 

60.00 
65 (X) 

70.00 

75.00 

80.00 

85.00 

90.00 


1.00 

2.07 

5.07 

10.07 
15.12 
2tT,l7 


1,00 

l.(X) 

1.00 

2.00 

2.00 

1,93 

5.00 

5,13 

4,87 

10.07 

10 13 

<J 60 

15.06 

15.13 

14 13 

20.06 


18.91 

25. (XT 


23.71 

30 02 


28 78 

.35.03 




40.05 1, 

45.04 

50.03 

55.02 

60.01 j 

65.01 I 

70.00 

75.00 

80.00 

85.00 i 

90.00 f 

i i 


It will be seen from the aI)Ovc table lliat dextrin alone of the car]) 0 - 
hydrates examined difTer.s appreciably from sucrose in its index of 
refraction. Comparing the specific gravity of the above sucrose 
solutions with their redractive indices the method of least squares sliows 
that = 0.9509 + 0.3818 d'J. 

Tolman and Sinith also studied the efTects of tem[)erature upon the 
refractive index of sugar solutions, and tlieir results '‘show" that the 
temperature eorreetion for the specific gravity and the index of refrac- 
tion are practically the same, and the table as given for Brix can be 
used for the iink'x of refraction. The manner of using the talTle is the 
same. TIjo reading of index of rofracti<m is made at room temperature 
and this reading calculated to per cent of sugar, then the proper correc- 
tion from the tabic calculated and applied.” 

Following the work of Tolman and Smith Tvas that of Main* in 
1907. Main w’as the first to demonstrate the practi(‘al utility of the 
Abbe rofractometer in sugar-lioiise wmrk, and show'od that the refractive 
index was an accurate mc*a.surc of the moisture and total solids in all 


Int. Sugar Jour., 9, 4SI. 
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refinery products except the very lowest. The table of Main (Table 5, 
Appendix), which agrees almost exactly with that of Tolman and Smith, 
is the one employed by most sugar chemists at present. The indices give 
the percentage of water to 0.1 per cent from 100 per cent to 15 per cent; 
the percentage of water subtracted from 100 gives the corresponding 
percentage of total solids. Stanek * has prepared a table of tempera- 
ture corrections for the table of Main, the figures of which show, as 
was indicated by Tolman and Smith, that the temperature corrections 
for specific gravity and refractive index are virtually the same (Table 6, 
Appendix) . 

Schdnrockt of the PhysikaUsch-Technische Reichsanstalt in Berlin 
has made the most recent measurements of the refractive indices of 
sugar solutions. A preliminary report of Schonrock's determinations, 
which as regards attention to scientific detail are probably the most 
carefully conducted of any measurements thus far made, is given in 
Table XVI, in which n is the refractive index at 20*^ C. for the two D 
lines of sodium light (580.3 mm) w the water content of the solution. 

Tablk XVT 


Giving livfmctive Index and Water Content of Sugar Solutions 



W ; 

: i 

w 


w 

j < 

w 

1.3330 

ItX) 

1 1.3639 

80 

1.3997 

\ 611 1 

^ 1.4418 ' 

40 

1 3344 

99 : 

! 1 . 3655 

79 

1.4016 

69 

■ 1.4441 

39 

1.3359 ! 

98 ^ 

[ 1.3G72 

78 

1.4036 

! 58 

i 1,4461 

' 38 

1.3374 1 

97 

i 1.36S9 

77 

1,40.56 

: 57 

I 1.4486 

37 

1.33S8 ! 

1 96 ■ 

1.3706 

76 

1,4076 

56 

' 1.4509 

36 

1.3403 ■ 

95 ; 

1.3723 

iO 

1,1096 

55 

! 1 . 4532 

35 

1.3118 , 

94 I 

I 3740 

74 

1 4117 

54 

i 1 . 4555 

34 

1 3433 1 

93 I 

1 3758 

73 

1 4137 

53 



1 3448 

92 1 

1 1 3775 

72 

1.41.58 

. 52 



1.3464 

91 ! 

j 1.3793 ! 

71 

1,4179 

51 

1 1 


1 3479 

90 i 

1 1 ,3811 1 

70 

: 1.4200 

50 


1 

1 

I . 3494 

89 ! 

1.3829 1 

GO 

i 1 , 4221 

49 



1.3510 

88 i 

1 3847 

68 ! 

] 1 4242 

48 


1 

1.3520 

87 ! 

1.3865 ' 

67 ! 

i.42r>i 

47 



1 . 3541 

8G i 

1.3.883 

CO 

1 . 4285 

1 46 



1 .3557 

8.5 ! 

i 1.3902 1 

65 

1.4307 

45 



P, 3.573 

84 i 

' 1.3920 

64 

1,4329 

44 



1.3590 

83 1 

t 1.3939 ' 

63 

1.43.51 

43 



1 3(j06 

82 ^ 

: 1 3958 

62 

1.4373 

i 42 



1.3622 

81 1 

1 1.3978 

61 

i 

1.4390 

41 

i 




The above table shows no greater deviation at any reading than 4 
in the fourth decimal place from the previous work of Main. 

* Z. Zurkerind. noluiien, 33, 
t Z. Ver. Deut, Zuckerind., 61, 421. 
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The use of the Abbe refractometer was extended to raw sugar cane 
products by Prinsen Gecrligs and van West* who made a special study 
of the effect of impurities upon the refractive index of sugar solutions. 
Their results, in connection with observations upon low-grade Java 
molasses, show that the refractive index of impure sugar solutions is a 
much truer measure of the actual amount of dry substance present than 
the specific gravity. The refractometer table (Table 7, Appendix) of 
Geerligs t is established at 28® C. and is the one best adapted for tropi- 
cal countries; the temperature corrections which accompany the table 
have a range from 20° to 35° C. When corrected to 20° C., Geerligs’s 
results arc identical with those of Tolman and Smith, and Main. 

The use of the refractometer in the examination of sugar-beet 
products has been studied by Lippmann, Hiibener, Lange, and many 
others. As in the ease of sugar-cane products, the refractometer gives 
values for solid matter much closer to the tnie dry substance than 
specific gravity. 

The percentage of moisture or dry matter in sugar products which 
have partly crystallized, such as massecuites, moist sugars, etc., can 
be made upon the refractometer after dissolving all soluble matter 
with a known amount of water. 

Example. — 10 gms. of massreuite were dissolved in ID c.c. of hot distilled 
water, the weiglit of mixture after cooling to 20° C. being brought to 20 gms. 
by addition of distilled water of 20° C. The refractive index of the mi.xture 
was 1.4107, which according to Main’s table indicates 54.45 per cent water. 
54.45 per cent of 20 gms. = 10.89 gms. water in mixture. 10.S9 — 10 (gms. 
water added) = 0.89 gm. water in original massecuite, or 8.90 per cent. 


Hardin has made comparative determinations of the moisture in 
different grades of sugar by drying and by the refractometer with the 
following results: 


Crude ui su^ur. | 

Ilefraciive index. 

Per cent of water. 


20* C. (1 purt sugar 
+ 3 part dialillcd 




water). 


By drj inc to 




constant weigLit. 



Per cent. 

Per rent, 

Refined sugar 1 

1.4200 

0.10 

O.Oo 

Hawaiian centrifugal 

1,4199 

0.20 

0.45 

Philij)pine mats (dried out) 

1.4197 

1 0,40 

1 0.S2 

Java centrifugal 

1.4190 

1.00 

0 .S2 

Louisiana centrifugal 

1.41S9 

1.10 

1 0.5 

Cuban centrifugal 

1,4181 

1.90 

1 93 

Muscovado 

1.4179 

2,10 i 

2 40 

Molassc.s .sugar 

1.4172 

2.70 

2,. S3 

Molasses sugar 

1.4139 


5.54 

* Archief Java Suikerind. (1907), 16, 487. 

t Int, Sugar Jour., 10, 69-70. 
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The variations in the results by the two methods are in both direc- 
tions^ and may have been due either to the presence of trash in the 
sugar or to the influence of non-sugars. Since the refractometer only 
indicates the percentage of dissolved solids , any insoluble matter 
which is present in the weighed sample will introduce an error in the 
calculation. 

Insoluble suspended matter in sugar solutions, if present in large 
amounts, will darken the field of the refractometer and interfere with 
the adjustment of the border line. In such cases the solution must 
be filtered. 

Examination of Dark-colored Sugar Solutions with the Re- 
fractometer. — In the examination of dark-colored sugar solutions, 
molasses, sirups, extracts, etc., by means of the refractometer, it is not 
always possible for the compensator to eliminate completely the effects 
of dispersion; the border line of the field is then more or less blurred 
and a sharp adjustment to the intersection of the reticule becomes a 
matter of some difficulty. In solutions which arc not too strongly 
colored this trouble may be remedied by bringing the border line to 
the point of intersection alternately from each side of the field; the 
average of the readings thus obtained will correct to a large extent the 
errors of faulty adjustment. Some authorities have recommended 
with dark solutions to adjust the compensator to a colored border, 
selecting the color most sensitive to the observer’s eye; this, however, 
i.s not very satishaetory, and if the blurring of the border line i.s excessive, 
the color of the solution must be reduced by some method of dilution 
or clarification. 

In the dilution of impure sugar products with water an error will be 
introduced in the refractometer reading in the same manner as in the 
detenniuation of specific gravity, owing to the difference in contrac- 
tion between solutions of .sugar and of the accompanying impurities 
(page 35). 

A study of the errors resulting from unequal contraction, when 
dilution is employed in densiinetric and refractometric methods of 
analysis, has been made l>y Stanek.* Fifty per cent solutions of beflaine 
and of various organic salts of sodium and potassium were prepared. 
These solution-s W'ere then diluted with known weights of water and the 
p(i;r cent of dry substance determined from the degrees Brix, from the 
refractive indices according to Main’s table, and by drying on sand 
in a Soxhlet oven at 102® C. A few of the results are given iu the 
following table: 


Z. Zuckermd. Bohmen, 34, 5. 
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Table XVII 


Comparative Dtlcnninations of Solidsi by Brix, Refradomcter and Drying at 102° 


Substance taken. 

True dry 
flubstance. 

Dry aubstance by 

Degrees Brix, 

Refractoineter. 

Drying at 102®. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

C i 

5 

2.2 

5 10 1 

, 5.05 

Betaine (anhydrous) < 

10 

4,3 

10.20 

! 10.01 


25 

10.8 

24.15 

25.03 

( 

5 

8,1 

4.00 

4,90 

Sodium formate < 

10 

15. (i 

8.85 

10.04 

( 

25 

37.7 

20.55 

2,5.05 

( 

5 

7.3 

3. GO 

5.00 

Potatiaium formate < 

10 

14,28 

7,20 

9.97 

( 

25 

35.7 

17.20 

25.09 

{ 

5 

6.7 

5.00 

4,07 

Sodium acetate < 

10 

13.1 

9.70 

9.90 

/ 

25 

31.1 

' 22.70 

25.00 


5 

6.6 

' 5.00 

5,00 

Potaaaium acetate < 

10 

12.8 

8.25 

10.07 


25 

30.4 

10.75 

25.15 


5 

! 4.75 

4.90 

4.00 

Sodium butyrate < 

10 

9.4 

10.25 

0.80 


25 

22 9 

21. 35 

24 94 

1 

5 

6,3 

! 5.00 

5,10 

Sodium lactate n 

10 

[2 3 

10.00 

10.07 

( 

25 

30,2 

24.05 i 

i 

25.05 


5 i 

6.3 

4 85 

5.18 

Potassium lactate ; 

10 

12.5 

0.10 

10.13 

/ 

25 ; 

30.3 , 

21.65 

25.20 

( 

5 

0.8 

6.40 

5.05 

Sodium glutaininate < 

10 

13 2 

12 50 

10,23 

1 

25 

31,1 

30.05 

26.41 

( 

5 

6,7 

5.00 

5.03 

Potassium glulaminate. . . . -i 

10 

13,1 

11,50 

10,21 

( 

25 

30.65 

27,70 

25.27 


It will be noted from the above that the refraetoraeter gives a 
much closer approximation to the true dry substance than the degrees 
Brix, the refractometer yielding usually lower results and the degrees 
Brix higher. It is also seen that the sodium salts of organic acids give 
higher results by both methods than potassium salts. Contraction 
upon dilution is noted in every case, the results corrected for dilution 
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being higher according to the amount of water added. The usual 
effect of this contraction is to make the error in estimating non-sugars 
less by the rcfractometer and greater by degrees Brix. Neither of 
these methods for estimating non-sugars approaches in point of ac- 
curacy the method of actual drying. 

The errors in determining the refractive index of dark impure 
sugar solutions, resulting from dilution with water, may be largely 
eliminated by employing the method of Tischtschenko,* which con- 
sists in reducing the color of the product by means of a solution of pure 
sucrose of about the same density as the liquid to be examined. The 
disturbing influences of color dispersion in the refractometer field are 
in thi.s way overcome without the errors of contraction. The method 
of operation is as follows: A kno^vn weight (a) of the molasses, sirup, 
etc., is intimately mixed with a known weight [h) of pure sugar solution, 
whose sugar content (p) has been previously determined by means of 
the refractometer. The refractive index of the mixed solution is then 
determined and the corresponding percentage (jP) of dry substance found 
from the table. The percentage of dry substance (x) in the molasses, 
sirup, etc., is then calculated by the formula ax + 6p = (a + b)P, 


whence 


(g b)P — hp 
a 


Example. — Weight of beet molasses (a) = U.1028 gins. 

Weight of sugar sirup (6) = 13.‘243S gms. 

Sugar in sirup (p) - 51.3 per cent, 

mixture = 1.4538 = 34. S7 per cent water 

(Main’s tabic). 

Solids of mixture (P) = 100- 34.87 = 65.13 per cent. 

Substituting these values in tlie formula, x = 7S.12 per cent solids in molasses. 
The method by water dilution gave 79.11 per cent. Direct determination hy 
drying gave 77.80 per cent. 

If a sugar sirup of greater density had been used for mixing, the value of x 
would have been more close to the result by direct determination. 

If equal weights of molasses and sugar solution are used in Tischt- 
schenko’s method, then a = 6 in the formula, whence x = 2P — p; 
the bbor of calculation is thus considerably reduced. In using the 
method, the mixture of molasses and sugar solution must be perfectly 
homogeneous, (^are must also be exercised, as in all cases, that no 
air Imbbies are inclosed with the liquid between the prisms. A com- 


Z, Ver. Deut. Zuckerind., 69, 103. 
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pari son of results in determining dry sub stance in different samples 
of beet molasses by various methods is given by Lippmann* in the 
following table; 

Table XVIII 


Comparative Determinalions of Solids in Beet Molasses by Drying, Specific Gravity, and 
liifractomdcr 


i 



By refractometer. 


By clirwjt 
: c3Dteririiji!ttion. 

By decreed 

Brix. 

i 



Tischtwhenko’d 

method. 

Number. | 

Water dilution, i 

' I 


i 76 78 

78.90 
79.80 ! 

i 

1 77.90 ; 

78 30 i 

76 80 

2 

77.95 

78.00 

3 

76.22 1 

78.00 

77.00 1 

70.10 

4 

77 85 

79 30 

78 ()0 

77 90 

5 

I 77.05 

79 40 

78.20 1 

, 77.30 

{} 

, 77.55 

79,20 

78.10 

1 77.80 

7 

1 77.97 

79.90 

78.00 

' 78,30 

S 

; 77.32 

79.30 

78.20 

77,70 

9 , . . 

i 77 .50 

79 30 
79.00 

78 00 
78.40 

77,88 

77.70 

10 

1 77.31 

11 

70.58 

78.90 

77.70 

77.00 

12 

76.94 

79,20 

77 90 

77 40 

13 

i 77.43 

79.00 

78 , 50 

77.90 

14 

: 70.. 53 

78.90 

77.70 

77.00 

15 

i 77.82 

SO.tX) 

79.00 

78.30 

10 

i 77.90 

SO, 20 

78.90 

77.40 


Average 

77.29 

! 

79.38 

j 78,24 

1 77.53 


It will he noted from the above that the average error of estimating 
dry substance in the IG samples of beet molasses was, by degrees Brix, 
+2.09 per cent; by rofraotometcr, using water dilution, +0.95 jier cent; 
and by refractometer, using Tischtschonko’s method, only +0.24 per 
cent. 

Another method of correcting the dislurbaiices in refractometer 
work due to cplor of solution is by clarification. Lead subacetate is 
the reagent most generally employed for this purpose. The use of 
this and similar salts must be limited, however, to the greatest possible 
minimum, since the excess of salt remaining in the clarified solution 
causes an increase in the refractive index. In the following experiments 
made by Rosenkranzt the Berlin Institute for Sugar Industry, the 
effect of increasing the quantity of subacetate is shown upon the re- 
fractive index of a molasse.s containing 7S.59 per cent dry substance 
and diluted 1: 1, inclusive of the lead solution added. 

* Dent. Zuckerind., 34, 402. 
t Z. Ver. Deut. Zuckeriud., 68, 195. 
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1 

Specific gravityj 
tliluto sfilution. 

! Culeulatcil 

Refractive 

Dry substance, 

Calculated 
dry substance, 
original 

1 nioia.sse.s. 

Lead subacetate. ' 

; Brix of original 

indes, dilute 

dilute solut ion 


20*. 

1 molasses. 

1 

solution. 

(Main’s table). ^ 

c.c. 

1.1813 1 

81.9 

1.3994 

39.85 1 

i 

1 79.70 

5 

1.1805 1 

1 84.0 

1.4003 1 

, 40.3 1 

80.00 

10 

1.1912 

1 85.7 

i 1.4009 

1 40.6 

81.2 

12.5 

1.1951 

87.2 

1 1.4022 

1 41.3 

1 

82.0 


Another material recommended by Lippmann for decolorizing dark 
sirups, etc.j for the refractomotor is ^'Dccrolin/^ the zinc salt of formal- 
dehyde sulphoxylic acid, CIl20n.0.S0.Zn.0n. One to two per cent of 
Decrolin is used and the liquid heated to about 55"^ C. to hasten solution 
and decolorization. 

For the refractometric examination of turbid beet juices, etc., 
Herzfeld* has recoiimiended the addition of a few drops of 10 per 
cent acetic acid, heating for 2 minutes at 80'" C. to coagulate albu- 
minoids, and filtering. With beet juices the eff(;ct of dilution (1 to 5 
per cent] is compensated by the greater refractive index of the 10 per 
cent acetic acid used, as shown in the following experin^ent: 


10 c.c, beet juice. 

Refractive 

index, 

Dry substance 
by Main's 
table. 

-|-0.5 (-.c. tvater 

1,3583 

16.75 

4-0.5 e.c. acetic acid (10 per cent) . , , 

1,3595 

17.45 

4-0.25 c.c, water ! 

1,3588 

10,95 

-j-0,25 c.c. acetic acid (10 per cent). . . .1 

1.3591 

17.20 

-i-0. 10 c.c. Witter j 

1 35005 

17 15 

40.10 c.c. acetic acid (10 iter cent) . . . , 1 

1.35905 

17.15 


The Immersion Refractometer 

A second form of instrument which is used for determining the re- 
fractive power of sugar solutions is the immersion refractometer, the 
Zeiss model of which is shown in Fig. 36. While this instrument has a 
narrower range than the Abbe apparatus, tlie scale being ailapted only 
for solutions containing from 0 to 21.7 per cent sugar, it gives a much 
sharper border line, thus allowing a greater magnification in the tele- 
scope, with a corresponding increase in the accuracy of o1>scrvation. 
Tu the immersion refractometer there is no sector; the scale is placed 
l)elow the eyepiece of the telescope, the latter, unlike the Abbe re- 
fractometer, being rigidly connected witli the prism. 

* Z. Ver. Deut. Zuckwind., 68 , 197. 
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The principle of the immersion refractometer is the same as tljat of 
the Abbe instrument, being based upon an observation of the border 
line of total reflection. In Fig. 37, (7 is a cylindrical glass prism with 
its refracting surface DE immersed in the liquid \V coniaim^d in the 
glass beaker V. If wo suppose light to pass through the top of the 
prism from the surface AB, the parallel rays b‘P. sP', etc., will 



Fig. ;t(). — Zeiss iinincrsion refractometer. 

be refracted in the Ikiuid in the direct ioti PM, P'M', P"M^', etc. By 
increasing the angle of incidence for tlu' parallel rays upon the surface 
DE, a point is reached whc‘n‘ tlie parallel rays rP, r'P', r’P'’, etc., arc 
refracted along the surface of the jn-ism towards D. This is the bor- 
der line of total reflection as ex])laiii('d umlei’ Fig. 30, wlicre the angle 
of refraction i.s 90®. In the use of the immer.<iun refractometer the 
course of the light is in the rever.'^ed din'cfion to that just, described, 
l)('ing reflected from the mirror 1U\ through the bottom of the beaker 
V so as to pass as iietirly parallel a.s pus.sil)I(‘ to the oblique surface of 
the prism. The rays of light which coincide with the surface DE form 
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the border line for total reflection and are refracted upward through the 
prism as the parallel rays Pr, PV', etc., which, being condensed 

by the objective 0 of the refractometer telescope upon the point z of 

the scale S, form the border 
line for observation; the rays of 
light which may strike tlie prism 
surface obliquely, as MP, M'P', 
M"P'^f etc., are refracted in the 
direction Ps, P's', P''s'\ etc., 
and being condensed by the ob~ 
jectivc between z and y cause 
this part of the scale to be illu- 
minatod. There being no pos- 
sible angle of refraction for light 
in the prism greater than that 
for the border line of total re- 
flection, the part of the scale 
between x and z remains in 
shadow. 

As in the Abbe refraetom- 
eter, the border line on account 
of differences in dispersion is 
fringed with color and must i>e 
corrected by a compensator in 
the manner described on p. 57. 
The compensator is placed at .1 
(Fig. 38) between the objective 
0 and tlic prism F and is ro- 
tated by the nulled ring R until 
the border lino upon the scale 
becomes sharp and colorless. The position of the' border line upon tlie 
scale marks the reading for the whole division; the fractional divisioji 
is determined by rotating the micrometer screw Z, which controls the 
scale, until the whole division prcviotisly noted is ])rought into contact 
with the border hue. The reading of tlie iiucroineter drum shows the 
fractional division which retnains to lie added. Readings can be made 
by careful observers to agree within 0.1 scale division, which cor- 
responds to 3.7 of the fifth decimal of the refractive index. This ex- 
ceeds considerably in accuracy the reading of the Abbe refractometer. 

The adjustment of the Zeiss immersion refractometer scale is made 
by means of distilled water, which should give a reading of 15 at 
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17.5‘’C, The adjustment, however, can be made at other tempera- 
tures according to the foiloAving table, 

The correctly adjusted refractorneter should show for distilled water: 


At a letnperature of 

10°C,| 11 


13 

14 1 15 j 16 1 17 

17.5 j 18 jlO'C. 

■■ ■ 

The -oeale division 

16.3 1 18.15 

16,0 

15,8.5 

1.5 7 ' 15 5 ! 1,5 3 ! 15 1 

! 1 1 

15.(1 1 14.9 j 14.7 


At a temperatuns of 

2()”G.I 21 

.. .J . 

22 

23 

24 1 25 1 26 1 27 

1 28 29 !30°C. 

The scale division 

U 5 1 14 2,1 

14.0 

13.;,') 

i ■ 1 

13 .5 13 2,5 1 13.0 1 12 7 

1 1 i 

, 12.4 1 12.1 1 11.8 



Fig, 3S. — Sliowing inner constnicl ion of ininiei*sion refract omot or. 

Should the average of se^'eral careful reading.s differ by more than 
O.l division from tlic reading in the aliovc table for tlie temperature of 
(esting, the scale sliould be readjusted. This is done by first setting 
the micrometer at 10; then Ity insert iug a setpin in the hole of aji 
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adjusting screw inside the micrometer drum and turning anticlockwise, 
the border line of the field is made to agree with the whole scale division 
corresponding to the temperature of the water. The loosened microm- 
eter drum is now turned until its index marks the proper decimal; 
holding it firmly in this position, the nut which governs the micrometer 
is retightened. The new adjustment should be eontrolled by repeated 
readings. 

The readings of the Zeiss immersion scale extend from —5 to +105, 
and are converted into refractive indices or into percentages of sugar 



Fig. 39, — Tonipf'rine br\tii for irninorsion refract onictor. 

by means of special conversion tables which accompany the instrument. 
Sugar tables for the immersion refractometcr have boon prepared by 
Hiibener;’*' these give the sucrose values of the scale from 15 to HK> 
with percertages of sucrose from 0.00 to 21.71. Mach 0.1 division of 
the scale corresponds to about 0.02 per cent sucrose or other sugar, 
and readings can be mmle with tliis tlegree of exactness. (Sec Table 8, 
Appendix.) 

For controlling the temperature of the water bath, (’ontaining the 
* Dent. Zuckcrind., 33, lOS. 
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beakers of solution for the immersion refractometer, the spiral heater 
and water-pressure regulator previously described may be used. A 
tempering bath holding 10 liters of water and with a revolving frame 
for 12 beakers (shown in Fig. 39) is also recommended. When the 
proper temperature has been reached in the beakers the solutions are 
read in sequence, the refractometer prism being wiped dry after each 
immersion. Wlieii large numbers of solutions are to be tested, each 
solution as soon as read is replaced by]a beaker of fresh solution, thus 
giving sufficient time for regulation of temperature without interruption 
of work. 

When only a few cubic centimeters of solution are availalAe or wdicn 
the liejuids to be examined consist of dark-colored sirups, molasses, 
extracts, etc., the immersion prism is fitted with an auxiliary pri.sm 
held in position by moans of a metal beaker and cover. The method 
of u.se is somewhat similar to that of the Abl)e refractometer; the hy- 
potenuse surface of the auxiliary prism Ls covered with a few drops of 
solution and then inserted in the beaker against the face of the immer- 
sion prism so that a thin layer of liquicl is spread between the two. 

The remarks upon illumination under the Abbe refractometer also 
apply to the immersion instrument. 

As to the i)articular ehoice of refractometer for the .sugar laboratory, 
the chemist must be guided by his requirements. The Ablje refractom- 
eter has the widest range, is adapted to smaller quanliU(\s of solution, 
and is more convenient to operate. The immersion refractometer, 
however, is more accurate in adjustment and much less expensive. For 
general work the Abl )0 instnunrnt will be found more useful; for more 
limitcfl operations upon solutiojis below 20 ° Brix, such as beet and 
(*an<! juices, sweet waters, etc,, the immersion instrument possesses 
certain a<ivantages. 



CHAPTER V 

POLARIZED LIGHT, THEORY AND DESCRIPTION OF POLARIMETERS 

In onU^r to arrive at a sufficiently clear understanding of the optical 
principles which underlie the construction and manipulation of polari- 
scopes, a brief reference must be made to the physical theories of light. 

According to the undulatory theory of Huyghens, light consists of 
vibrations or wave motions of the luminiferous ether, the imponder- 
able medium which pervades all space and penetrates all matter. 
Waves of light, contrary to those of sound, vibrate transversally 
instead of longitudinally. In Fig. 40 a graphic representation is given 
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Fig. 40. — Illustrating principle of a liglit wave. 

of a light wave vilwating transversally to the direction of motion LM. 
Tl)e plane of vibration of ordinary light takes all possible positions 
about this line of motion. The distance OB or O'D from the middle to 
the extremity of an oscillation is known as the amplitude of the wave. 
The distance from A to E (points in the same phase) is known as the 
wave length (\), which for light is expressed in millionths of a milli- 
meter (juju). The number ef waves per second is called the rate of 
vibration [N). If the velocity of light through a homogeneous medium 
V 

be Vy then ^ ~ 

According to Maxwell’s electromagnetic tlieory, which ha,s since 
been confirmed by the work of Hertz, there are two sets of transverse 
vi])rations in the transmission of a ray of light, the one an electric dis- 
placement of the ether, and the other a magnetic displacement, the 
plane.s of these being perpendicular to each other. 

The intensity of a ray of light is proportional to the square of the 
76 
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amplitude; the color depends upon the rate of vibration of the ether 
wave. The color of light may, therefore, be expressed mathematically 
in terms of the rate of vibration N or of its wave length A. The values 
of N and A for the average ray in each color of the spectrum are given 
in the following table; 

Table XTX. 


Color. 

Rate of vibration 
per second (V), 

Wave length (^) 
in iniilionths of a 
niilliiiteler Qifi). 

Red 

nillions. 

4S7 

683 

Orange 

48.5 

615 . 

Yellow 1 

534 

5.59 

Green 

582 i 

512 

Blue 

f)31 

473 

Indigo 

G79 

439 

Violet 

728 

410 


The human eye is sensitive to light of vibration periods between 
about 366 and 804 billion per second, and of wave lengths between 
about 820 nfi and 373 ufi. Ether waves of greater length than 820 
constitute the so-called infra-red or heat rays, and those of shorter 
length than 373 fxjj, the so-called ultra-violet or chemical rays. 

Light of definite wave length is exceedingly important in making 
polariscopic measurements, and this is secured by using incandescent 
salts of certain metals, as sodium or lithium, which give bright spectral 
lines whoso wave lengths are absolutely defined. The prominent lines 
of the different elenieiits are usually designated by the letters of the 
alphabet, whicli have been adopted to mark their positions in the solar 
spectrum. For the sodium lino * D, to which nearly all polariscopic 
measurements arc referred, X = 589.3 pLu, 

The vibrations of ordinary light proceed in an infinite number of 
planes. By means of various special contrivances it is possible, how- 
ever, to affect a beam of light .so tliat the electric and magnetic vibrations 
will each proceed in a single plane. Such light is said to be plane- 
polarized; the plane to which the electric vibration of the waves is 
perpendicular is called the plane of polarization. 

The polarization of light was first noticed by Huygens in 1678, 
while studying the refraction of light in a crystal of Iceland spar. No 
satisfactory explanation of the phenomenon was made, however, until 

* Thceoclium line is double; the ccmipoucnt l)i has a wave length of 5S9,6 jlim 
and the bright er compunent a w’avn length of 589.1) nn. The avrr.jgf' wave length 
of the two lines, 589,3 fi/x (more exactly 589.25 fxn), is the value taken for D. 
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Malus, in 1808, discovered that the polarization noticed by Huygens in 
Iceland spar could also be produced by reflection. 

'Polaivza.tion by Reflection. — If a beam of light (aB LO in Fig. 28) 
iaW upon IW smooVb suTlace oi a tTansparent subistance, \l la decomposed 
into reflected and refracted rays, The rejected rays at a debrnte 
angle of incidence arc conipletely polarized, the plane of the lines of 
incidence and reflection being the plane of polarization.* These obser- 
vations, according to Fresnel and Arago, could be explained only by 
supposing that the vibrations in a light wave arc tnanverse to the direc- 
tion of motion, and that during reflection these vibrations arc reduced to 
a single plane, which is perpendicular to the plane of polarization. 

The angle of incidence at which reflected light is completely polar- 
ized is called the polarizing angle, and varies according to the refractive 
power of the rcflcx'ting substance. This relationship is expressed V>y 
Brewster’s law, viz.: The tangent of the polarizing angle is equal to the 
index of refraction for tlic reflecting substance, or tan i - n. The 
polarizing angle of glass [n. = 1.54) is accordingly about 57 degrees. 

The Ndrrenberg Apparatus. — A simple apparatus for producing 
and studying polarized light is that of IVorren()erg, slunvii in Fig. 41, 

A and B axe two tmtxoxs, tji tb^ upper mwror B cuu be 

rotated by the crank D around the vertical axis of lire \nslrameiA, tW. 
angular displacement being indicated upon a divided circle S>, The 
planes of the two mirrors are first placed parallel, at an angle of 45 
degrees to the vertical, and a beam of light is allowed to fall upon the 
mirror A at an angle of incidence of 57 degrees. The reflected beam is 
then completely polarized and, passing upward, is reflected from mirror 
li upon the screen C, Avliere it ai)pears as a bright spot. With the 
mirrors parallel, the planes of incidence and reflection, ami hence of 
polarization, coincide for each surface. Without changing its inclina- 
tion, the mirror B with its screen C is rotated by the crank D around the 
vertical axis. The plane of incidence and reflection for the beams of 
polarized light at mirror B no longer coincide with that at mirror A ; 
the intensity of the spot of light upon the screen accordingly begins to 
diminish until, after a revolution of 90 degrees, the screen is perfectly 
dark, all the light being refracted and absorbed in the mirror B. In 
the latter position the planes of incidence, and hence of polarization, for 
the light of the two mirrors are at right angles, and the mirrors arc 
said to be crossed. By turning D in the same direction the spot of liglit 

* The refracted rays of light are also polarized, but not completely; must of the 
refracted rays, however, arc polarized in one direction, their plane of polarization 
btdng perixmdUmlar to that of the reflected rays. 
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reappears upon the screen, and after ISO degrees again reaches maxi- 
mum brilliancy, in wiiich x>osition the planes of inoidenco and of polar- 
ization again coincide in both mirrors; at 270 degrees, when these 
planes are again at ri^it angles, the spot ol ligU Is reextlngvilshed. 



Idg, 11, — Xurrcubcrg’s polarizing apparatus. 

If at one of the points of extingiiishraent of light upon the screen 
the glass cylinder F containing a solution of sucrose or other u])iical 
active sugar be inserted m the path of the light rays reflected from A, 
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the illumination upon the screen will reappear. The plane of polariza- 
tion of the light refieeted from A must, therefore, have been rotated by 
the sugar solution, through a certain angle in order that reflection could 
take place from B] by turning D until the plane of polarization for the 
light upon B is again brought perpendicular to the plane of incidence, 
the point of maximum darkness is reestablished. By measuring upon 
8 the positions of maximum darkness, before and after inserting the 
cylinder, the angle through which the sugar solution has rotated the 
plane of polarized light can be measured. In the Norrenberg ap- 
paratus the mirror A for polarizing the light is called the polarizer and 
the mirror B for measuring rotation the analyzer. 

Polarization by Double Refraction. — Of the several contrivances 
available for producing plane polarized light, a modified crystal of Ice- 
land or calc spar is the only one used in the construction of polariscopes 
and saccharimeters. Calc spar is a clear, transparent mineral which 
cleaves readily into rhombohedra. If a small object be viewed through 
such a rhombohodron, the image will be doubled. Rays of light in 
passing through the crystal undergo “double refraction.” The phe- 
nomenon is noticeable in any position of the calc-spar rhombohedron 
except in a direction parallel to the diagonal joining the two opposite 



Fig. 42. — Calc spar rhom- Fig. 43, — Illustrating double refraction of 

bohedron. light in calc spar. 


obtuse corners, known as the optical axis. Any plane including the 
optical axis and perpendicular to the face of the crystal is called an 
axial plane or principal section. 

In the rhombohedron of calc spar, in Fig. 42, the direction AH m 
the optical axis. The plane ABHG (or any parallel plane) perpendicu- 
lar to the face AFGD is an axial plane or principal section to that 
face. 

If a beam of light LA fall upon the surface of such a rhombohedron 
(Fig. 43), it is resolved into two rays, the ordinary ray ABO and the 
extraordinary ray ACE. Both of these rays emerging from the crystal 
are polarized, their planes of polarization being perpendicular to each 
other. 
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The Nicol Prism. — Before a crystal of calc spar can be utilized 
for polariscope construction it must be modified so as to eliminate one 
set of the component rays. The best known method (that of Nicol) 
is the following: A rhombohedron ABCD (Fig. 44) is selected w^hose 
length is about three times the width. At each 
end of the crystal, wedge-shaped sections BFC 
and ADE are removed so as to reduce the acute 
angles DAB and BCD of the axial plane from 
71 degrees to 68 degrees. The crystal is then 
divided by the plane FGEIl perpendicular to 
the two modified end faces. The cut surfaces 
arc then polished and reunited with Canada 
balsam.* The sides of the prism thus obtained 
are afterwards blackened and the whole is 
mounted by means of cork and wax in a metal 
tube. 

Let AFCE represent a principal section of 
the Nicol prism (Fig. 45), A beam of light LT 
entering parallel to the long sides of the prism is resolved into twm 
component rays; the component most refracted (the ordinary ray) 
meets the film of balsam EF at such an angle that it is completely 
reflected to the side of the prism, where it is absorbed by the dark 
coating. The other component (the extraordinary ray), w^hose vibra- 
tions are in the plane of the principal section, is less refracted and, 
passing through the film of balsam, cmerge.s in a polarized condition 



• Illustrating 
construction of Nicol 
prism. 



D'E. " C 

Fig. 45. — Illustrating polarization of light by a Nicol prism. 


from the end surface of the Nicol at the point e. With respect to the 
end surface of the Nicol FCLM (Fig. 44), the electric vibrations of the 
emergent light are in the plane of the principal section, i.e., in the direc- 
tion of the short diagonal FC; the plane of polarization is in the direc- 
tion of the long diagonal LM. 

* "Iceland spar i.s rather friable, and in practice it is found easier to grind away 
half of the rJioinb instead of cutting it, as generally described. The remaining halves 
of two rhombs thus ground are then cemented together,” — Preatod, "Theory of 
Light,” third edition, p, 319. 
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In the discussion of polarized light, it makes no difference which 
plane is taken for reference, provided it be always the same. In future 
pages the terms vibrate, vibration, plane of vibration, etc., refer entirely 
to the electric displacements in the transmission of light. With this 
understanding, the statement of Uresnel, which is followed in nearly 
all works upon polariinetry, — that the plane of vibration of light i.s 
perpendicular to the plane of polarization, — can bo retained without 
confusion. 

The Gian Prism. — The type of Nicol prism which is the most 
scientifically perfect and the one most used at present in constructing 
polar iscopes and saccharimeters is that 
of Gian. In constructing this prism the 
opposite obtuse corners of a calc-spar 
rhombohedron (as ABCDEF, Fig. 46) 
arc cut off by planes PQR and STF 
perpendicular to the optical axis which 
passes through the point X. From this 
section a rectangular prism LMNO is 
sawed out, which is then cut in half 
along a plane through MN. After pol- 
ishing, the cut halves are cemented to- 
gether again Canada balsam and 
mounted as in an ordinary Nicol. The 
great advantages of the Gian prism over 
the ordinary Nicol are that the rays of 
light enter the prism perpendicular to 
the end surface and at right angles to the optical axis, thus securing 
the greatest amount of light capacity per unit of length. 

Principle and Construction of Polarimeters 

Polarizer and Analyzer. — A combination of two Nicol prisms, 
called the polarizer and analyzer, constitutes the essential feature of 
every poiariscope. The function which these two parts play can best 
he understood from the following diagram (Figs. 47 and 48). 

The polarizer, which is stationary, is represented by the prism 
ABCDEFGH, whose axial plane lies through AC EG. A beam of light 
entering from L at the point x is doubly refracted; the ordinary rays 
arc eliminated at o, while the extraordinary rays emerge at e, vibrating 
in the axial planes of the prism, with the plane of polarization parallel 
W’ith the plane BDFH. If the emergent polarized light now enter a 
second prism A'B'C'D'E'F'G'H' (the analyzer), which can be rotated 
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Fii;. 40. — Illustrating construction 
of a Ghin j>ris!n. 
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about its Jong axis, its course will remain unimpeded only so long as it 
can continue to vibrate in the same axial plane. If the analyzer be 
rotated about its long axis, the light which enters from the polarizer 
is doubly refracted and only that component which vibrates in the 



Fifls. 47 and 48. — Illustrating principle of polarizer and analyzer. 


piano of the principal section emerges. As the analyzer is rotated the 
intensity of the emergent light diminishes until after a quarter revo- 
lution it is completely extinguished; in this position the axial planes 
of polarizer and analyzer are perpendicular to one another and the two 
prisms are said to be crossed (Fig. 48). If the rota- 
tion of the analyzer be continued, light will again 
begin to emerge, until after a half-revolution, when 
the axial planes are again parallel, the original in- 
tensity will be rcistonaJ. 

The amount of light which will pass through the 
analyzer for any position of its axial plane with ref- 
erence to the polarizer may be readily calculated by 
referring to Fig, 49. 

JMAB be the axial plane of the polarizer (always 
stationary) and CD any given position of the axial 
plane of the analyzer, the two planes forming the 
angle DOB. From 0 lay off any di.stance OP as the 
amplitude of the light emerging from the polarizer, ~ 

From P erect PL perpendicular to CD; then the ^ 

‘ ^ extinguisbod bv 

line OL represents the amplitude of the light emerg- analyzer, 
ing from the analyzer and PL the amplitude of the 
light extinguished in the analyzer. As regards the relation in intensity, 
this is proportional to the squares of the amplitudes; IfP' = OL + PL'. 
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If wc erect LM perpendicular to AB and call the intensity of the light 
emerging from the polarizer OP, then the intensity of the light emerging 
from the analyzer will be represented by OM and the intensity of the 
light extinguished in the analyzer by MP {OM \ MP v.OlI ',PL']. 
The intensities OM and OP are equal when the planes CD and AH 
coincide (parallel prisms) ; the intensity OM is zero when the planes CD 
and AH are perpendicular (crossed prisms). 

The construction and principle of the simplest form of polariscope 
can now be understood from the following diagram (Fig. 50). P is the 
polarizer consisting of a stationary Nicol and A is the analyzer con- 
sisting of a movable Nicol mounted in a revolving sleeve; the angular 



Fig. 50. — Showing arrangement of parts in a simple polariscope. 


rotation of A is measured upon a graduated scale S. L is the source 
of monochromatic light which passes through the instrument to the 
eye of the observer at E. Wc will suppose the Nicol A to be crossed 
with reference to P, the point of light extinction marking the zero point 
on the scale S. If a tube T filled with a solution of some optically 
active substance, such as canc sugar, be now placed between P and A , 
the plane of polarized light emergent from P will be rotated from its 
original position and the light will no longer be entirely extinguished 
in A. By rotating the analyzer until its axial plane is perpendicular 
to the vibration plane of the light emergent from T, the point of ex- 
tinction is again reached. The angular rotation of the solution in T is 
then determined upon the graduated scale. By continuing the revo- 
lution of the analyzer, light will again emerge from the latter, to become 
reextinguished at a point 180 degrees from the first reading. Owing 
to the fact that light rays of different wave lengths are rotated to a 
different extent by optically active substances (a phenomenon known 
as rotation dispersion), it is necessary that the light used in this type of 
polariscope be monochromatic. 

Biot’s Polariscope, — The original polariscope of Biot* (Fig. 51), 
constructed in 1840, had an adjustable mirror (M) of black glass for 


Ann. chim. phys, [2], 74, 401 (1840). 
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the polariacT and a modified prism of calc spar for the analyzer (A). 
The essential features of this early instrument are still retained in 
modern polar imeters, although in a greatly modified form. 



P’ig. 51. — Biot’s polar isco[)e. 

Mitscherlich’s Polariscope. — Mitsclierlich* in 1844 modified the 
Riot apparatus l\y discarding the jxilarizing mirror and arranging the 
optical parts of his instrument as shown in Fig. 50. In the Riot polari- 
scope the end point was marked by total liglit extinction. But in the 
Mitscherlich apparatus a vertical black band with shaded margins 
marked the zero point. By rotating the analyzer gently to and fro 
until the vertical band appears exactly in the center of the field, a zero- 
point adjustment can be secured with a probable error of ±6 minutes. 
The Riot-Mitscherlich polariscope, with position of its optical parts, is 
shown in Fig. 52, 

Sections of the circular scales used upon the I\litsclierlich and other 
polarimeters for measuring the angular rotation of the plane of polar- 
ized light are shown in Figs. 53 and 54, The scale in Fig. 53 for a 
small polariscope indicates 0.1 degree and is immovable, the rotation 
being indicated by the position of the zero mark of the movable* ver- 
nier V, In the illustration the zero mark of the vernier lies between the 
* “ Lehrbuch der Chemic” (IS44), 1, 301. 
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2'dcgrco and 3‘dop;rro division of the scale; to obtain the fractions of a 
degree, one proceeds from the zero mark of the vernier and, moving 
upward along the divisions of the main scale, comes finally to a divi- 
sion which exactly coincides with one 
of the divisions of the vernier. In 
the illustration this vernier division 
is O.'l, which, added to the reading 
on the main scale, makes the angular 
rotation 2.4 degrees. For the larger 
polar iscop(‘s indicating 0.01 degree the 
main scale is movable, the circular 
rim divid(Ml into 0.25 degree rotating 
against the fixed vernier, which gives 
the readings to O.Ol degree. In the 
illustration (Fig. 54) the zero of the 
vernier falls lietween 13.50 degrees 
and 13.75 degrees; the 0.18 mark of 
the vernier is in coincidence wdth a 
division on the main scale. 13.50° + 
0.18° ~ 13.08°, winch is the angular 
rotation indicated. 

Robiquef s Polariscope, — Robi- 
quet increased the s^nisibility of the 
1 I Biot-i\IitscherIich polariscope by in- 
A. Iroducing a Soleii double quartz plate 
as tlie end-point device. The general 
appearance of this instrument, with 
position of optical parts, is shown in 
Fig. 55. 

Pru^cipk of the Sokil Donhle Quartz 
Plate. - - Tlie Suleil double quartz plate 
consists of two plates of quartz of 
equal thickness, one of wdiich rotates the plane of polarized light to the 
right and the other to the left. The plates, which are cut perpendicu- 
lar to the optical axis of the crystal, are cemented together at their 
edges and carefully ground and polishc'd. If white polarized light pass 
through such a plate, the rays of different wave length and color will 
be rotated to a different degree (rotation dispersion), the rays of less 
wave lengt.'n being rotated th(‘ inost. For a piece of quartz 1 mm. thick, 
cut as above de.scribcd, the rotation will be 15.75 degrees for the red B 
ray, 21.72 degrees for the yellow D ray of sodium, and 32,70 degrees for 
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Fig, o2. — Tlio Riot-Mit^ch<!rlich 
I)olaris(;opc. 

a = ])Osit ion of polarizer 
h =- po.^ition of analyzer 
c = Icvf'r for rotal ing analyzer 
I = condensing Ions, 
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Fi?. 53 

.Sf^ctions of circular scales of polariscopes. 


Fig. 54 



Fig, 55. — Uobiquet's polariscope, 
d ^ polarizer 
c = conileii.sijig lens 
/ =- Soleii double quartz plate 
g = analyzer 
h-i = telescope 

k = lever for rotating analyzer. 
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tho blue F ray. For the average ray in the middle of the yellow spec- 
trum the rotation is 24 degrees, The thickness of the Soleil plate is so 
chosen that this average yellow ray is extinguished in the analyzer. 
This corresponds to a rotation of 90 degrees, or to a thickness of 3.75 
mm. (90° 24 = 3.75) for the double plate, when the end point is taken 

for parallel Nicols. If a plate of the 
above description be inserted between 
two parallel Nicols and examined with 
white light, the color of the two Iialves 
wall be of a uniform rose color, the 
blending of the spectral colors minus 
the yellow\ The relationship of the 
angular rotations for red, yellow, and 
blue in the two halves of a 3.75 mm. 
plate at the transition point may be 
sc‘en from Fig. 56. By rotating the 
analyzer to the right or left ilu; uniform 
rose color of the plate will change, one- 
half to blue and the other to red, or 
vice versa. If a solution of an optical 
active substance be placed in the tube 
before the analyzer, the equilibrium in color of the transition tint wall 
!)c destroyed and (he two halves of the field will i)c ditTerently colored. 
Rotating the anaU-zer to the point where the transition tint is again 
produced will give the angular rotation of the solution. 

The Robiquet polar iseope, which has a sensibility of about ± 4 min- 
utes, is of course only adapted for white light. Tho rotation angle («) 
of a substance for extinction of the mean yellow ray was expressed 
hy Biot as a; (j = French, jaune; yellow). The fact that the point j 
corresponds to no well-defined line of the spectrum makes it a difficult 
one to verify, and some confusion has resulted from this cause. Landolt 
gives for 1 mm, quartz, aj - 24.5 degrees instead of 24 degrees. The 
value oij is always greater than (the rotation angle for the 7) ray of 



Kig. oU, — Slio^ving prinripln of 
9olcil double quartz plate. 


24.5 

sodium). Tlie relationship given by Landolt is = 2 j 72 “^ “ ^ 

using the value 24 degrees a/ = 1.105 Many authorities employ 
the factor LIU. 

In the examination of colored solutions, the transition tint of the 
Soleil double plate is affecttKl to such a degree that a considerable error 
is introduced in the observation. The use of this eiid-iioiiit device is 
valueless for the color-blind. For these reasons the transition-tint 
polariseopes are at present but little used. 
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Jellet’s Half-shadow Polariscope. — ElTorts to obtain a polariza- 
tion apparatus whieli would be free from the defects of those previously 
named led Jcllet* in 1800 to tlie construction of the first liaif-sljadow 
polariscope. In this typo of end-point adjustment, which can bo 
scoured in a variety of ways, the field of vision is dividf'fl into two or 
more parts, which at the zero position of the analyzer have a uniform 
shade, Kotating the analyzer to th(! right will cause one section of 
the fiel<l to become darker and the other lighter; rotation to the left 
will produce the opposite effect. 

The half-shadow device of Jellct consists of a rliombohedron of 
calc spar with its ends cut square, and bisected lengthwise by a plane 
forming a small angle with the axial plane of the prism; tlio two halves 
are then cemented togetluT in the reversed position, the result being 
that the axial planes of each part are no longer j)arallel but are tilted 
toward one another at a slight angle. This reunited prism, placed 
between the polarizer and analyzer with its line of union i)isecting the 
field, caiis<'s the planes of vibration of light proeecdiag from the polar- 
izer to be slightly inclined towards one another in each half of the 
field. Rotating the analyzer until it i.s crossed with the ]>olarizer will 
not produce extinction, but a uniform shadow or penuml)ra whose depth 
will depend upon the inclination of the axial planes in the t’vvo halves 
of the Jellet prism. 

Jellet-Comu Prism. — The Joliet polarizer was modified by 
Cornu t by taking an ordinary Ni(*ol prism and dividing it leiigtli- 
wise by a plane passing through the shorter diagonal of the end. .\ 
sniall ivcdge-sliapod .sc'ction i.s tiam r('rnoved from each cut suiJace and 
tlic two halves reunitetl (see Figs. 57 and oS), This "s])lit'’ or ‘'twin” 
prism combiiK's the (‘fi'eet of an ordinary Xieol and Jellet prism. 

The Jellet-Cornu i)rism was still furtlier simi)lifie(l by bisecting 
only onc-lialf of the Kicol prism in the way described. The thrcfi 
pieces are then eementc'd togetlau' and the prism squared and mounted, 
with tlie split liulf turned toward the analyzer. This form of prism, 
somotinu's called the Schmidt and Hac'n.seli jxJarizer, was forin(‘rly 
nmclj used in the construction of half-shadow suecJiarimeters.t 

The principle of the half-shadow' device of Jcllet and its modifica- 
tions may be seen from Fig. 59. 

Let GO and HO represent the directions of the a.\ial planes in cacli 
lialf of the Jellet prism, forming with each other the angle GOIJ (tl)e 

* Rep. Brit. Assoc., 29, 13 (ISOO). 

t Bull. soc. chitu. 121, U, 1 JO (1870). 

f LandoK, “Das opliseiie, DrcImnj^sveniidKC'n " (18l)S), p. 307, 
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half -shadow angle designated by a and made usually not to exceed 
10 degrees). It will be seen that with the axial plane of the analyzer 
peipendicular to PO the light from the polarizer will not be completely 
extinguished in the analyzer; a small amount of light will emerge 



BDE and BDF, ^Ycdge sections rcrnov(!d, 

CE and HF, directions of axial plane before cutting. 

GK and HK, directions of axial planes after uniting cut surfaces. 

from each half of the field proportional to the amplitudes OM and ON 
(see Fig. 40). The equality of light in the two divisions of the field 
constitutes the end point. By rotating the analyzer to the position 
A'U perpendicular to HO, the light in the right Inilf of the field will be 

P 



completely extinguished, and that in the left half will he increased 
from OM to OM'; similarly, with A"L" perpendicular to GO the light 
in the left half of the field is extinguished and that in the right lialf in- 
creased from ON to ON'] it is evident from the alx)ve that the half- 
shadow angle GOH can be measured by the angle A'OA" through which 
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the analyzer i.s rotated bctweeJi the points: of extbietion in the two 
halves of the field. (For appearance of field at the several points see 
Fig. 61.) 

There are several types of polariscop(!S which iis(' th(? Je)l(!t-Cornu 
polarizer for an end point. All of these have the advantage that they 
can be used with either mixed or homogeneous light, l>ut tlu‘ disadvan- 
tage that the half-shadow angle is fixed and cannot be changed to snit 
the requinaiK'uts demanded by different kinds of work. Tiie sensi- 
bility of the instrument to slight ehaiiges of rotation becomes greater 
MS the half-shadow angle of the polarizer is made smalh'r; l)nt, on t)ie 
other hand, the loss of light at the end point ]U’odueed l)y ilecreasing 
the inclination of the planes in the two halves of tli(' held hssi'ns tin; 
usefiilne.ss of the instrument in polarizing clark-coloretl solutions. 

Laurent’s Half-shadow Apparatus. - - To ovtucome tlie last- 
named defect of the Jellet-Cornu polarizer, Laurent * in 1877 con- 
trived an end-point device in which tlie lialf-sliadow angle could be 
changed to suit varied requirements. Tin* Laurent i)olariscoj)e ha.s 
the ordinary arrangement of Nicol pri.sms for polariz('r and analyzer, 
the only difference being that the' jiolarizer i.s attached to a small lover 
l)y which it can be rotated tlirough a small angh' to tlie right or left. 
The essential part of the end-point devii'e is a tliin plate of quartz cut 
perh'ctly plane and exactly parallel to it.s optical axis. plate, 

which must be, of specially prepar('d thickness, is mounted u})<)n glass 
in such a ^v'ay that it covers one-lialf of the field of vision. The rays 
of light from the polarizcT on <Mit(‘ring the ])lat(‘ .are resolv(‘d into two 
components, one (the ordinary) vil)rating in the plane of the optical 
axis, and the other (the extraordinary) in a plane ]>erpeiidicnlar thereto. 
The extraordinary component, being less refra(‘te<l, is tnm.'^mitted more 
rapidly, and the thickness of the (jiiartz plate is so regulatial tliat when 
the two components emerge, tlu- ('xtraordinary on(‘ i.s in advance of the 
ordinary by lialf a wave length. The thiekrje.ss of tlie ])late di'pends 
upon the wave length X of the light, which must necessarily lie homo- 
geneous. The component ray.s which emerge from the quartz j^late 
with half a wave Icngtli’s (or uneven multiple thereof) difference in vibra- 
tion are resolved by the analyzer into light which at the end ])oint 
is of the same amplitude and intensity as that in the uncovered lialf 
of the field (the loss of light in the quartz ]ilate by refi('('ti()ii and ab- 
sorjition being ncgligilile). The two ])lanes of viliration, whicli are in- 
elined towards each other equally and symmetrically witli reference to 
the optical axis of the plate, form thc‘ angle of the lialf shadowa The 
♦ Diiiglcr's Poly tech. Jour,, 223, OOS (1877). 
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principle of the Laurent plate can be better understood from the 
following diagram (Fig. 00). 

Let LMNK represent the quart^i plate with the edge MK bisecting 
the circular field, MK being assumed for eoiivenieiice to coincide with 
the optical axis of the plate. Let A A' represent the plane of the 
analyzer at the end point and PP' the plane of the polarizer, the latter 
being set at the angle POM Avith the optical axis MK. Lay off OB as 



Fig. liO. — Showing principle of Laurent's half-wave plate, 

the amplitude of the homogeneous light emerging from the polarizer 
amt draw BC X AA', then OC will represent the amplitude of the 
light emergent from the analyzer for 11 le uncovered half of the field 
(Fig. 49). The light of amplitude OB upon entering the quartz plate 
is resolved into tAvo components, one of At'hieh OF (the ordinary ray) 
vibrates in the plane of tlie optical axis MK, and the other OC (the ex- 
traordinary ray) vibrates in the plane OS X MK. The quartz plate is 
of such thickness tiiat tiie extraordinary component entering at the phase 
6) is accelerated in its passage one-lmlf Avave length and emerges at the 
opposite phase w'. The amplitude OC' being equal to OC, the resultant 
OB', betAveeii OC and OF, is equal to OB, and the aiigle B'OM equal 
to the angle BOM, the tAA^o together being the angle of the half-shadoAv. 
The light emergent from the analyzer in both halves of the field Avill 
therefore be equal in amplitude and intensity for any angle at Avhieh 
PP' may be set Avith reference to MK. On rotating the analyzer 
from its position, the equilibrium in shade between the two halves will 
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be destroyed (Fig. 61),* the effect being the same as tliat described 
under Fig. 59, 

The Laurent polariscopc, whicL is the standard instrument in 
France, has the great advantage, over otluT forms, of adjustable son- 
sil)ility without cliange \n zvro point, but the great disadvantage of 
being adapted to only monochromatic light. It cannot be used v/ith 



J II in 


Fig. 61. — Showing divisions of (loiil)Ic hold of a half-shaflow polariscope, 

T, analyzer cro.asod with loft half of field; 

II, analyzer crossed with right half of field; 

III, end point. 


white light except when adapted to l)ichromate filtered light for a 
quartz wedge saceharimeter. With intense illumination and a small 
half-shadow angle (tlie eonditions of greatest .sensibility for all half- 
shadow instruments), the average error of observation according to 
Landolt is less than 1 minute. 

Concentric UalJ-wavc Plate. — Pellin has modified the Laurent polari- 
scopc by using a half-wave plate of quartz cut in circular or annular 
form. The field of vision is in this way divid('d conccmtrii'ally as shown 
in Figs. 62 and 63.* While the concentric field may .secure a more correct 

(i) ® o © ® <i) 

Fig. 62 Idg. 63 

Concentric double field. Concentric trijde field. 

alignment of the eye with the optical axis of the polariscopc, it is much 
more fatiguing to the eye than the ordinary bisccti'd field. The prin- 
ciple of the concentric half-wave plate is the same as that of the 
Laurent plate. 

* In Figs. 61, 62, 63, and 67b tbe dividing lines of the fields at end point are 
much intensifiwl. With a properly adjiiste<l in.strument the dividing line.<! com- 
pletely disappear at end point leaving a plain disk of uniform shade. 
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Lippich’s Half-shadow Polarimeter.— In 1880 Lippich* devised a 
form of polarizer which combines the advantages of adjustable half- 
shadow and of adaptability to all kinds of light. 
X Th(i Lippich polarizer consists of two N icol prisms, 

y ! one large Nicol, which can be rotated about its 

\ 1 long axis according to the needs of sensibility, 

\ I and one smaller Xicol, known as the half-prism," 

\ N whicli is mounted in front of the large Nicol so 

as to cover one-half of the field. The half-prism 
] \ is slightly tiUetl so that its inner vertical edge 

I \l forms a sharply dividing lin(', which can easily 

; be focused bv the eyepiece of the instrument 

j/\^ (Fig. 64),^ 

I / \ n The j)rinciple of the Lippich polarizer can be 
\ \ understc) 0 (l by referring to the opposite diagram 

/ \ / (Fig. 05): 

d| | d Let OF be the plane of the large Xicol and Oil 

\ \ the plane of the half-prism, the included angle 

7 W/ l)eing that of the half-shadow a. Lai OB = 

I ]f the amplitude of the light emergent from the large 

V J Xicol, Draw BG 1. OH. Then OG will represent 

the amplitude of tiie light emergent from the half- 
prism. It can readily be .seen that with a loss of 
Fis- (it. — Showincr con- ^ pj^rt of tlie light in the half-prism the ampli- 
struction of a Fippich Q('^ ()[)> -j-pp halves of the field 

poljinztr for d()nl)]o agree when the perpendicular OA' to the 

plane of the analyzer bisects the lialf-shadow a. 
A = largo Nicol ; ^ rotating the analyzer slightly from L'd/' to 

” OD are made equal, 

Z)=nuirginofdiaj)hrasm; in which position the ]X‘rpendicular OA no longer 
F= projection of field, bisects a. The angle 6 which the perpendicular 
OA inakf's with the Idsector OA' will vary accord- 
ing to the size of the half-shadow angle a. The Lippich polarizer is 
therefore not symmetrical, which is a disadvantage, since by chang- 
ing the half-shadow a to vary tlu' sensibility tliere is also a change 
in the zero ])oint of the analyzcT. The latter must accordingly be re- 
adjusted for each change in staisibility. 

Tlie relation of intonsitk's in the light emerging from the large 
and small prisms of the Lipi>ich polarizer is found as follows: 


Z. Instrument., 2, 167; 14, 326. 
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= cos / BOG == cos a. If / and V arc the intensities for the large 
and small prisms respectively, then 


r 

I 


0(f 

- COS" a 

OB 


and 


7' 


7 cos^ a. 


(1) 



The relation between the angle of the half-shcidow a and that of 
the change in zero point 5 may be calculated as follows; Wiien the two 
halves of the field are matched the amplitudes OC = OD and the inten - 
sities OC = OD . 


= sin / CEO = sin Z FOA ~ sin - 5^, 
^ = sin OGD = sin Z HOA - sin 


Off 


OG^ 



( 2 ) 


( 3 ) 
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Substituting I and V for OB and (Xf, wo obtain 
Oc' = sitf^|-5jL 


00 = ^ J ^ matched fields we 


obtain 


sm=g-j)/ = sin=g + j)/'. 

sin^ j = sin^ (f 7 ~ ^ 


(4) 

G^) 


■« » «-p •« p 1 «-p 

sin - cos 0 — cos 2 sm 5 = sin - cos 5 cos a + cos - sm 3 cos a. 
Dividing by cos ^ cos 5, wo obtain 


tan 2 


- tan 5 = tan - cos « + tan h cos r. 


tan 6 - tan 


1 — cos c. 


2 1+ cos a 


= tan*- 


(G) 


In the above calculation only the light extinguished in the small 
Nicol has been considered. There are other factors, however^ which 
must be taken into account in the calculation of the true zero-point 
correction. Schonrock* has shown that 7.5 per cent of the light is lost 
by reflection from the surface of the small Nicol, and that this amount 
is increased to 8 per cent or more by the loss through absorption. 
Equation I for intensity would then become 

r - I cos“ a V(r92. (7) 


The value of 5 thus modified would be expressed by 
1 — cos q; V 0.92 


tan 6 = 


tan 

1 + cos a V 0.92 2 


(8) 


Bates t has shown, however, that a part of the light lost by reflection 
from the sides of the small Nicol is again restored in the analyzer, and 
that when all factors such as depolarization, size, shape, and inclination 
of the small prism, etc., are taken into account the true value of S is 
• between those calculated by equations G and 8, the exact figure depend- 
ing upon the construction of each individual Lippicli system. 

Apart from the disadvantage that the zero point must bo corrected 

* Z. Ver. Dcut. Zuckcrind., 58, lU, 
t Ibid,, 68, 821, 
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for changes in sensibility, the Lippich polarizer is the best for general 
use and the one most sensitive to minute changes in rotation. The 
average error of adjustment, according to Landolt, 
with bright illumination and a half-shadow angle of 
1 degree, is only about 15 seconds (0.001 degree). 

Lippich Polarizer with Triple Field. - - The sensibil- 
ity of the Lippich polarizer has been almost doubled 
by using two half-prisms in place of one, the system 
being so arranged that the field of vision is divided into 
three parts (Figs. 00 aiid 07). The ])rinciple of the 
triple field can be understood by referring to Fig. 67a. 

Let .rlC, ac, and a'c' represent planes of the large 
Nieol N, and ah and a'h' planes of the half-prisms n 
and ft' re.spcctivcly. It will be seen that ah and a'h' 
must be perfectly parallel in order that the half- , 
shadow anglc.s a and a' be equal for both half-prisrns, 
an absolute essential if perfectly uniform illiunination 
is to be obtained at t)ie end point. 11 sometimes hap- 
pens that the two half-prisms get out of parallelism 
through jarring of tlie instrument or exjjansion and 
contraction of the mountings. Th{ae will then be - Showing 

two end points for the half-shadow, according to con-st ruction of 
whith the middht of the field is made to agree. Lippidi polarizer 
The observer is then obliged either to take but one for triple field, 
of these end points, wiiich i.s equivalent to reducijig A, large Nicol; 
the instrument to an inqx'rfcct double field, or else to C, smallhalf- 

readjust the planes of the half-prisms to parallt^lism, ■ 

. ^ ’ D, margin of dia- 

a most (Kuicate as well a.s time-cousummg operation. 

For instruments requiring constant use the incn'asc A’andF.inntTcdgcrf 
in sensibility of the tri])le fiedd can hardly be said to of hulf-jirism 
offset tiie increased sensitiveness of the polarizer to 
disarrangement. The more simple double-field end- 
point device is much to be preferred for ordinary lab- 
oratory conditions.* 

Lippich Polarizer with Quadruple Field. — Lummerf lias constructed 
a polarizer with quadruph' field (Fig. OS) liy placing before tiie larger 



wliich funii (li(! 
divi{>ioiis il, J, 
and A’ of the triple 
fid.l 


* Many chemists wrongly use the e.\pn‘.s«ion.s lialf-shadeand triple-shade in place 
of the terms double field and triple field. Tijc term tjalf-ishade or ljalf-.'<hadow, (Ger- 
luaij, JtalhuchntUm; French, penmibrc), rcfoJS to tlie depth of shade in the fieJii at 
the end point and not to the division of the field. The expressiem triple shade is 
meaningless. 

t Z. lastniment., 16, 20D. 
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Fig. 67. — Illustrating principle uf Lippich polarizer for triple 6eld. 
I, analyzer crossed with outer divisions of field; 

II, analyzer crossed with inner division of field; 

III, end point. 


Nicol A one large half^prisin B, and before the latter two smaller half- 
prisms C and D. The increased complica- 
tion of this form of polarizer has prevented 
its general introdiudion. 

Wild’s Polaristrobometer, — Another 
form of polarizing apparatus, whose pecu- 
liarities of construction place it in a clas.s 
by itself, is the polaristrobometer invented 
by Wild* in 1864. In this instrument, 
shown in Fig. 69, the polarizer (/) is at- 
tached to a divided circle, if, both being 
rotated by a rod and pinion from the screw 
C around the longitudinal axis of the Nicol 
prism. The end-point device placed at e 
consists of a Savart double plate made up 
of two sections of calc spar ea(;h 3 mm. 
thick, cut at an angle of 45 degrees to the 
optical axis of the crystal, and cemented 
together so that their principal sections 
cross at right angles. A diaphragm c with 
cross threads is placed in the focus of the 
objective lens d of the telescope. The an- 
alyzer at rt is stationary, being usually 
mounted with its principal section hori- 
zontal and forming an angle of 45 degrees 
Fig. 68.— Showing construction with the crossed sections of the Savart 
of Lippich polarizer for quad- plate, 
ruplc field. 

• “Uebercin neuea Polaristrobometer," Bern, 1S65. 
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To determine the zero point of the polaristrobometer, which is first 
illuminated at D with a sodium flame, a tube of water is placed in the 
instrument and the ocular of the telescope focused sharply upon the 
cross threads; the field, except near the end point, consists of a series of 
dark horizontal parallel bands, the so-called interference fringes, which 



Fig. 09, — polari-strobotiietpr. 

upon rotation of the polarizer increase and decn'ase in intensity; at 
certain points of rotation the bamls gradually become paler until, at 
the maximum point of brightness, they ar(' suddenly extinguished in 
the center of the field, leaving only a slightly shaded border at each 
edge (sec Figs. 70 and 71). Tin? point at whicli the shaded borders 
and the extinguished part of the field are symmetrically distributed 
with reference to the cross threads constitutes the end point. In this 
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position the plane of the polarizer is parallel with one of the erossed 
planes of the Savart plate^ so that the end point reoecurs every 00 de- 
grees. In case the extinguished part of th<^ fringes is too wide for 
accurate arljustmcnt, the intensity of the light should be diminished 
until the bor<lers of tlic fringes are brought sufficiently close to the 
reticule. The fringes have usually a different appearance at each of 
the (‘iid points^ and also with colored solutions^ so that a beginner must 
familiarize himself with the various characters of the field before making 



Ylg. 70 Fi^. 71 

Showinif fidtl of Wild’s polaTistrobonicter. 

Fig. 70, — lnt<'rfc;rcncc fringi’S Orforo oiid point. 

Fig. 71. fiingf'.s nl. <'iul i)oinl. 

readings. In case* the zero points of the scale and vernier do not coin- 
cide at the end ])oint, the deviation may be noted and applied to the 
readings as a correction, or else llu'v juay be set at zero and the instru- 
ment Irought intt) adjustment by gently turning the screw G until the 
proper end point is secured. 

If the polarizer is set at one of the four zero points and a tube of 
sucrose solution be placed in the trough, the interference fringes will 
reappear. The polarizer must then lie rotated to the hdt (opposite to 
tlie rotation of the sugar solution) until the fringes again disappear. 
The angular displaceimmt of the? polarizer to the left giv('s the angular 
rotation of the sucrose solution to the right. The readings are made 
througii a telescope P which is focused upon the fixed vcTnier J ; the 
latter is illuminated by a flame at Q. The average error of a<ljuslmeut 
according to Landult is al )out ± 3 minutes. 

Tlie di\'isious of the scab' upon the Wdld polaristrobometer are made, 
usually in both circular degrt.'cs and in degrees of a sugar scale gi^'iug 
perccntage.« of sucros('. Tln^ sugar scale is constructed by dividing 
53.134 circular degrees into 400 ('(]iial parts. Each of these sugar 
divisions corresponds to the rotation of 1 gm. of sucrose dissolved to 
1000 c.c, and polarized in a 200-min. tube; 10 gms. of pure sucrose dis- 
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solved to 100 c.c‘. will indieute the lOO-ilegrec? point of Wild’s scale, 
20 gnis. sucrose dissolved to 100 e.e. will indieatf* lhi> 2()0-d('sree point, 
30 gins, the 300-degree jaant, and 40 gins, the 400-degree jioint. Tiic 
iionnal weight of the sugar scale of the \^dld polaristrobunieter can 
therefore lie varied according to the (lonec'iitration of the product to 
be examiner], tfio readings obtain'd with the 20'gni., 3()-gin., and 10-gni. 
normal weiglit.s being divided by 2 or 3 or 4, as the ease nui}' be. 

Tlie Wild jK)laristroboineler, altliough forimaly u.sed in many 
Europi'an laboratoru's, finds at jiresent i.>nt limited ajiplir'ation in teeJi- 
nical sugar analysis. 

Desckiptiox of Standard JModekn P()LAKiMETER.s 

Tlie concluding parts of this cliapter will be devoted to deseri[)tions 
of a few standard forms of modern jiolarinuters. 

Laurent’s Polarimeter, - - As a type of Instrument of French luanu- 
faeture the Laurent polariineler is shown in I'ig. 72. 



A. A duplcN Laurent, .sodium burner placed 200 jrirn. from B. 

B. Illu/niiiating leri.s. 

C. (Quadrant ttiiosc outer eirelt' is divided into circular degrees and whose inner 

circle is divided into siieiar degrees. 

D. Diaphragm containing iialf-wavc plate of quart?.. 

E. Light .filter con-sisting of a cry.stal of {K)tassiuin bichromate, 
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F. Screw for adjusttacnt of zero point. 

G. Geared screw for rotatii^j; the analyzer and the arm supporting the verniers. 

The upper vernier ou tlie right is for reading circular degrees and the lower 
vernier upun the left for reading sugar degrees. 

L. Bronze trough 000 nun. long for holding observation Lubes. 

M. Mirror for illuminating scale. 

Ah Magnifying ghess for reading scale. 

li. Tube section containing polarizer; the latter can be moved through a small 
aiigl(‘ by tlic arm /v, wliich is moved by tlic crank J 1 lirough the rod X by nu;ans 
(d the lever [/. If the solulioii to bi; exaniliied is but lit tli; ('.olore<l, the lever V 
is raised, which deeroasevS tlic lialf-sliadow tingle. Witli colored solutions 11 is 
lowered until the lialf-shadijw is ijicretised to the j)uinL of greatest .sensibility. 
The zero point should be redetermined after eacli change in the position of 
the polarizer. 


Tho lOO-dpgroo point of the sugar soalo of tho Laurent polarirnoter 
eorres])onds to an angular rotation of 21.07 degrees (21“^ 40'), which 
is the value given by French authorities to the angular rotation of the 
1 mm. thick plate of quartz cut perpendicular to the o[)tieal axis (see 
I)age 112), The nuriiial tveught of sucrose corresponding to this rota- 
tion is given as 10.20 gms, dissolved to 100 c.c. and polari/a^d in the 
2()0-mm. tube. The sugar scale extends 100 divisions to tlic right and 
200 divisions to the left, thus giving ample range for polarizing all 
dextro- and levo~rotatory sugars. If desired, the sugar scale of tlie 
Laurent polarimeter is adjusted according to the su-ealled Interna- 
tional saccharinielric scale of 20 gms. The value of the lOO-degree 
division of tlie International scale in circular degrees tvould equal 


2L07 X 20 
10',29 


26.60o (legn^cs; this is a trifio mor(^ than tho circular value 


of the Wild 20-gm. scale, viz., 20.507 degrees, the difference being due 
presumably to the adoption of a slightly different standard value for 
the specific rotation of sucrose. 

Pellin’s Polarimeter. - Another type of French polariscope is the 
half-shadotv polariineter-saccharimeter made by Pell in, shown in Fig. 
73, The polarizer of this instrument consists of a modifioLl Jellet-Coriiu 
prism; the half-shadow angle Is therefore fixed. The division of the 
quadrant into circular and sugar degrees is identical tvith that of the 
Laurent polarimeter. 

The Pellin polarimeter with variable half-shadow^ angle (Fig. 74) 
makes use of a half-wave plate of quartz for the end point, wiiich is 
constructed for either divided or concentric fields. Tho arrangement 
of optical parts and method of manipulation arc the same as in tho 
Laurent polarimeter. 
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Lippich’s Polarimeter. — A simple form of Lippieh’s polarimeter 
ailapUnl for |:;ciu‘ral ciieaiieai use is shown in Fij^. 75. Angular rotations 
can l.)t; measured with this instrument to about 0.015 degree. 



75. — Simple form of Lippich's polarimeter. 

h. Lever for moving large Nieol of polarizer and regulating sonsil)ility. The half- 
shadow angle which is read by the scale can be varied from 0 d(‘grees to 20 de- 
grees. 

A. Divided circle for measuring rotation. The circle with analyzer in A and 
telescope at F is rotated by the screw T. The readings of the .scahi are iiiadt; 
on each side of the circle tlirough the louses /, which are focused upon the fixed 
verniers at n. 

T/OC.'ition of Llpplch polarizer. 

S. Detachable end for holding light filter. 

A form of the Lippich apparatus devised by Landolt for more general 
use is shown in Fig. 76. This instrument presents an advantage in 
that any form of tube or container may be used for bolding the solution 
or substance to be polarized. 

The trough D of tlie polariscopc for holding ordinary tubes can be 
removetl and the support T employed. The latter is raised or lowered 
by the screw q and moved laterally upon the tracks c. For polarizing 
materials in hot or cold condition, the apparatus (7, consisting of a 
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polariscopc tube in an asbestos-jacketed bath, is employed. The plate 
T is th('n removed and the bath placed directly upon the tracks c. The 
burner for heating the bath is placed upon the adjustable stand under- 
neath. The center narrow tube projecting through the replaceable top 
of tlie bath receives the overflow from the o1)servation tube; the other 
tubes serve for a thermometer and stirrer for the liquid of the bath. 
For polarizing at low temperature a cooling medium is used in the bath, 
in which case the end,s of the observation tubes must be covered with 
desiccating caps to prevent condensation of moisture upon the cover 
gla.sses. 

A type of more elaborate polarimetcr, which can be read to 0.01 
degree, is the large Landolt instrument shown in Fi^. 77. The divided 
circle (driven by the wheel T and micrometer screw m) is covered l>y a 
cap K. Small mirrors Si and Sn reflect light from the observation 
lamp through openings in the cap to illuminate the scale. A feature of 
this instrument is the double trough by which different tubes of solu- 
tion can be brought into the field by movement of the large lever H. 

Verification of Scale Reading of Polarimeters 

Ttie graduations of the divided circle upon a polarimetcr should be 
verified by taking check readings at different point.s upon opposite 
sides of the disk. The division and mounting of the circle in the best 
instruments is made with great accuracy, and, unless the disk has been 
warj)ed or bent, check readings on opposite sides of the circle will agree 
much closer than the (fij.server can set the scale for a matched field. 

Polariscope readings should always be verified upon the opposite 
scale. It is also well to reverse the circle 180 degrees and repeat the 
readings (‘ach way from the other side. By so doing the observer will 
have 4 sets of readings, the mean of which will practically eliminate all 
errors due to faulty scale divi.sion or eccentricity. The example on page 
107 of readings made upon a sugar solution will illustrate the method. 

The adjustment of the half-shadow angle is made to the point of 
greatest sensibilit}^, the angle being small for light-colored solutions and 
larger for dark liquids. Since altering the half-shadow of the Lippi ch 
system produces a change in zero point (p. 9o), the adjusting lever 
should never be disturbed during a set of observations. The analyzer, 
if desired, can be brought back to the 0 of the scale for any change in 
the half-shadow angle by moans of a small regulating screw (shown at 
a, Fig. 77). The betttrr method, however, is to estaldish the zero point 
upon the scale, as in the following example, and subtract this from the 
scale reading. 
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Zero point. 

Sug.'ir Mulutioii. i 



nipibt. 

Left. 

Kigtit. 

Left. ! 




3.07 

183,07 

29.30 

209.295 

1 



3,09 

183.085 

29.28 

209,28 





3.11 

183.11 

29.295 

209 , 29 





3.08 

183.075 

29.27 

209.28 



Half-shadow 


3.10 

183.10 

29.285 

209.29 


'Femperature 

angle =0° 













Average . 


3.09 

183. 0S8 

29.280 

209.287 






3.090 

183.088 1 






2G.196 

20.199 





183,075 

' 3. OS 

209,270 

29,205 





183.10 

3,10 

209.285 

29.28 





183.08 , 

! 3.0S5 

209.28 

29,28 



Reversing 
the circle 


183 09 j 
183.09 

■ 3,09 

3.095 

209.27 ! 

209.285 

29.27 

29,285 


Temperature 
' 21° C. 

180°, 


183,087 

3.090 

209.278 

29,276 






183,087 

3.090 







26.191 

20.18G 




Average of 4 readings, 26.193° for 20.5° C, 



CHAPTER VI 

THEORY AND DESCRIPTION OF SACCHARIMETERS 

Wfiilr the instruments described in the previous chapter art; 
adapted to the examination of ail optically active substances, sac- 
cliariinetcrs are dcsif^ned solely for polarizing sugars. For convenience 
the scale expressing angular rotation is replaced upon the saccharimeter 
b}' one graduated according to the decimal system indicating percent- 
ages. 

The Quartz-wedge Compensation 

Owing to the many difficulties and inconveniences connected with 
the use of sodium or other monochromatic light in practical wmrk, tlie 
French physicist Soleil was led in 1848 to devise a means by whicli 
ordinary daylight or lampliglit could be ii.scd for measuring the optical 
rotation of sugar solutions. This invention, known as the quartz- 
WTdge compensation, is the characteristic feature of all saccliarimetcrs. 

Tn the quartz-wedge saccliarimeter the polarizer and analyzer are 
both stationary; the rotation of th«5 sugar solution is measured by 
shifting a wedge of optically active quartz bet\ceeji tiie solution and 
analyzer until the rotation of the Avedge sj'stcrn at a certain thickness 
exactly neutralizes or compensates the rotation of the sugar solution. 
By means of a scale attached to the (luartz wedge the rotation of the 
sugar in solution is measured in percentage. 

The selection of quartz for compensation is based upon the fact 
that it lias almost exactl}^ the same rotation dispersion as cane sugar; 
i.c., a section of quartz and a cane-sugar solution of equal rotation for 
light of one w\ave length will have very nearly equal rotations for light 
of all other wave lenrdhs (see Table XX). Tlie small disturbances 
due to the slight difference in rotation dispersion betwx'cn sugars and 
quartz arc eliminated by a bichromate light filter. 

Single-wedge System. — • The quartz wxdges used in tlie con- 
struction of sacchariinoters are cut perpendicularly to the optical axis 
of the quartz cry.stal; they may be cither of dextrorotatory or levo- 
rotatory quartz, the method of mounting the wedge depeudiiig upon 
the character of the rotation. This can be seen more clearly by in- 
specting the following diagrams (Fig. 78). 

lOS 
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In diagram I, A is a fixed plate of levorotatory quartz, and B and 
C two wedges of dextrorotatory quartz, of which H is niovable and C 
stationary. The two wedges, which though of different size must have 
equal angular dimensions, may be considered to form together a single 
section with sides parallel to the plate A and perpen(iicu!ar to the 
axis of light through the instrument, The thickness of the two wedge, 
sections can be increased or diminished by moving wedge B to the 
riglit or left. At the zero point of the instrument the right rotation of 


next ro-rot atory ^vedge Lev o-rol at ory wedge 

system Siystc'in 



I Tl f/ 


Fig. 7,S. Showing construction of single wedge quartz corn jionsaJ ion. 

the section hnnja of tlie two-wedge system exactly neutralizes the left, 
rotation of the quartz plate A. If a tube of dextrorotatory sugar 
solution be now placed in the instrument between the polarizer and the 
compensatioii plate A, the optical neutrality is destroyed, and it will 
be necessary to decrease the thickness of the two-wedge section by 
sli<rmg5 from oj towards until the excess f)f left rotation in A over B 
and C exactly neutralizes the right rotation of the sugar solution. If the 
solution of sugar is loft-rotating, it will be necessary to slide B in tlie 
oj)posite direction until the excess of right rotation in B and C over 
equals the left rotation of the sugar. In a levorotatory wedge system 
(diagram If) tlu' (joniperisation plat(’ A is dcxlrorotalory and Ujc wedges 
B and C levorotatory, the compensating motion of wxdgc B being the 
revcr.se. of that in diagram I. 

Owing to the lateral refraction of liglit from the inclined surfaces 
of the wedges through tlie intervening air space (as shown by the 
dotted line c/g), the plane.? of quartz are separated on)>' just .sufficiently 
to allow free movement of tin* j)art,s without friction, The circum- 
stance that the field is not exactly at the end point, when the thickness 
(»f the two-w(Mlge section agrees with that of the compensating plate, 
i.s due to this lateral refraction. The shifting of zero point due to re- 
fraction depends upon the wave length of light; the difference in zero 
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point between red light of 760 mm wave length and violet light of 306.8 
MM wave length was found by Schuiirock to be 0.059 degree for the 
Ventzke sugar scale. 

The scale of the saccharin] eter is attached to the large nr movable 
wedge, and is read by means of a vernier scale attached to a regu- 
lating screw. In case the zero marks of the two scales do not agree, 
when the two halves of the field correspond in shade, they can be 
brought into coincidence by shifting the vernier shglitly to the right or 
left by means of a key which fits the regulating screw. The vernier 
i.s never to be moved except for making this adjustment, and when the 
two scales arc once set has rarely to be disturbed. Owing to the in- 
evitable slight fluctuations in the zero fKjintof sac chari meters, it is best 
to correct the reading by the zero-point error and not to adjust the 
scale unless there bo a persistent difference of the zero point in one 
direction greater than 0.1 degree. The method of reading the sac- 
charimoter scale can be seen from Figs. 80 and 81. 

Double-wedge System. — An elaboration of the quartz -wedge 
system just described is the double-wedge compensation introduced 

by Schmidt and llaensch. The 
arrangement of the parts in the 
double-wedge system is shown in 
Fig. 79. 

In the double-wedge system the 
compensatitin plate is lacking, this 
being supplied by one or the other 
of tile pair of wedges, which are 
of opposite rotation. The smaller 
wedges' A and D are stationary and 
the larger wedges B and C mova- 
l)le. B and C .arc usually mounted 
with their points in the same direc- 
tion in order to ecpialize the refrac- 
tion of the light rays in the air 
spaces between the inclined surfaces of quartz (as indicated by the 
dotted line); for thi.s reason also the corresponding wedges of eacli sys- 
tem are made as near alike as possible. Each of the large wedges is 
provided with a scale- These may be road through the same telescope 
as upon the Schmidt and Haenseh saechariinctor (Fig, 80), or by sepa- 
rate telescopes as in the Fric instruincnts (Fig. 81). 

In using the double-wedge system for dextrorotatory substances, 
the scale K (Fig. 80) is set at zero with its vernier, and the optical rota- 



Fig. 


'9, — Showing nonstnicl ion of doable 
wedge quart?, compensation. 
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tion measured upon the scale A ; for levorotatory solutions, A is set 
at zero and the scale K employed, An additional advantage of the 
double- wedge system consists in the fact that any reading obtained upon 



Fj'^. so. — S(;ale of double wedge 
Schmidt and Ilarnschsaccharimeter. 
K, control scale; 

A, working scale indicating 85.5 de- 
grees Vontzkc. 



Fig. 81. — Scale of Fric saccharinietcr 
wifli double vernier indiealiiiK 97.7 
degrees Vent^ke. ('the division be- 
tween scale and vernier is intensified ; 
in reality nu dividing line is seen.) 


the -working wedge can be immediately verified by removing the tube 
of solution and moving the control wedge to the point of compensation. 
The control "wedge under such conditions gives the true reading directly, 
even though the working wedge liave a zero-point correction. 


Zero'point; defHrminafion. Polariznf ion of tnat simar. 


Coiifriil-iveilfre 

scale. 

Workina-ivcHlee i 
1 scale. ■ j 

DiiTereace. 

1 Ci)n(rol-vvcd?e 
.sc-.ate. 

Wurkins-'cetlnu | 

«(.•!) )C. 1 

1 

1 Differeacc. 

0.00 

' 0.10 

+0.10 

0.00 

i 80.40 

89.40 

] 1 . 55 

! 11, Go i 

+0.10 

0.75 

1 00.15 

80.40 

20.75 

20,80 i 

+0.0,5 

: 2.15 

j 01.50 

1 80.35 

32.20 j 

32.30 i 

' +0.10 

2.00 

; 02.30 

80.40 

43.75 1 

4:F80 I 

' +0.05 

! 3,S5 

1 93,25 

80.40 

52.50 j 

52,55 i 

+0,05 

; 5,45 

01.85 

80.10 

61.85 

61.05 

+0.10 

) 6.55 

06, IK) 

89.45 

70.50 

70.60 ' 

+0,10 

' 7.05 

07.30 

80.35 

81.15 

81.30 i 

+0,15 

! 9. 10 

1 98.45 

80.35 

91.15 J 

91.25 

+0,10 

i 10.15 

i 99.55 

89,40 


Average zero point +0.09 ; Average polarization iin- 1 89,39 

; corrected \ 

I Zero-point correct ion = 0.09 


Corrected polarization^ 89,30 
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Zero-poini Deierminaiion. — The zero-point correction of the work- 
ing wedge can be determined very accurately by taking check readings 
at diiferont parts of the scale upon the control. By making polariza- 
tions in the same way^ the local defects of scale or wedge will be almost 
wholly eliminated. The readings iti this case are made without re- 
moving the tube, the difference between the two scales being the 
uncorrecied polarization. The preceding tabic, giving the readings upon 
tin? working-wedge scale for various positions of the control, will illus- 
trate the method. 

The Sugar Scale and Normal Weight of Saccharimeters 

The 100-degree point of a sac char imeter scale is usually based upon 
the rotation of a definite weight (the so-called normal weight) of chemi- 
cally pure sucrose dissolved in water to 100 c.c. at a specified temperature 
and polarized at the same temperature in a 200-mm. tube. The greatest 
confusion has prevailed in saccharimetry in the past, and unfortunately 
still prevails, not only as to the size of the normal weight of sugar to be 
taken for a s})ccified scale, but also as to the conditions of volume and 
temperature under which this normal weight is to be polarized. 

French Sugar Scale. — The 100-degree point of the sugar scale 
employed uj)on saccharimeters of French manufacture is based upon 
the rotation in sodium light of a plate of dextrorotatory quartz 1 mm. 
in thickness and cut exactly perpendicular to the optical axis. The 
choice of quartz as a standard proved to be unfortunate, for, owing 
either to mistakes of polariinetric measurement or to defects in the 
quartz (through natural imperfection or mistakes in cutting), the 
rotation of the 1-mm. plate has been given a different value from time 
to time, the results ranging from d- 20.98 degrees, the early figure of 
Biot, to -(-22.07 degrees. Most French authorities at present employ 
the value +21.07 degrees. The figure, regarded usually as the most 
exact, is that of Lamlolt, who, for spectral pure Na light of mean wave 
length 589.3 found the value +21.723 degrees. The grams of 
sucrose necessary to give the same rotation in 100 c.c. as the 1-mm. 
quartz plate have also necessarily varied; over 20 different values have 
been assigned to this quantity, tlic amounts ranging from 16.000 gms. 
(Dubrunfaut) to 10.471 gms. (Clorgct and Biot). The cause of these 
great differences is due partly to variations in the quartz standard and 
partly to variations in the purity of the light used for illumination. 

The old normal weight established for French instruments was 
16.35. gms., an<l this weight is still largely used in technical work with 
the Soleil-Duboscq saccharimeter. In 1875 the value of Girard and 
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de Luynes, 16.19 gms., was adopted as the official weight and remained 
such for more than 20 years, notwithstanding the severest critieisjii. 
In 1896 the International Congress of ApplitMl Chemistry at Paris 
established the value of 16.29 gms. sucrose dissolved at 20° C. in 100 
metric c.c., and this is the official weight used at present by the 
French Ministry of Finance. 

Ventzke or German Sugar Scale, — The sugar scale most generally 
used outside of France and the one employed upon ail Cerman sac- 
charimeters is that of Ventzke. This scale as originally devised by 
Ventzke * was based upon the rotation of a solution of pure sucrose of 
1.1 sp. gr. . It was soon found, however, inconvenient, as well as 
inaccurate, to make the .specific gravity of solution a basis for saccha- 
rimetric work, and the grams of sugar in 100 c.c. of solution 1.1 sp. gr. 
wa.s used for the normal weight; this was determined to be 26.048 gms. 
weighed in air with brass weights and dissolved at 17.5° C. to 100 
metric c.c. 

Mohr Cubic Centimeter Standard. — With the introduction in 1855 
of the Mohr t cubic centimeter (the volume of 1 gm. of water at 17.5° C. 
weighed in the air with brass weights), the original normal weight 
of 26.048 gms., designed for metric cubic centimeter.s, was strang(4y 
enough retained and used for determining the 100-degree point of the 
sugar scale. In this way the standard was established which up to 
1900 was the only one recognized for the Ventzke scale, and which at 
the, present time is still the one most commonly used in commercial 
work. In accordance with this standard, the lOO-degree point of the 
sugar scale is obtained by dissolving 26.048 gms. of chemically pure 
.sucrose (weighed in air with brass weights) in 100 Mohr c.c. at 17.5° C. 
and polarizing the same in a 200-min. tube at 17.5° C. in a saccharini- 
etor whose quartz-wedge compensation Ijas also a temperature of 
17.5° C. This normal weight calculated to 100 metric c.c. (volume of 
100 gms. water at 4° C.) i.s equal to 26.048 gms, 1.00234 = 25.9872 
gms. (1 IMohr c.c, = 1.00234 metric c.c.). 

Metric Cubic Centimeter Standard. — On account of the confusion 
and mistakes resulting from two standards of volume, the International 
Sugar Commission, at its third meeting in Paris, 1900, advocated the 
abandonment of the Mohr for the metric cubic centimeter, and in so 
doing also recommended that the temperature of polarization bo made 
20° C. The change in tejnperature from 17.5° C. to 20° C. necessitated 
a recalculation of the normal weight owing to the difference in specific; 

• J. prakt. Chera., 25, S4 (1S42) ; 28, 111 (LS43). 

I ‘‘Cheiuisi;h-.:ui:ilytischc TitrirmcUiodc " (188(3), pp. 44-50. 
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rotation of cane sugar and quartz at these two temperatures. The 
calculation is made by the following equation, in which 0.000184 is the 
coefficient of decrease in specific rotation of sucrose at 20° C., 0.000148 
the coefficient of increase in rotation due to the effect of temperature 
upon wedge and scale, and 0.000008 the coefficient for expansion of the 
glass observation tube : 

on mu 

t n-iL i U+(0.000184 +0.000148 - 0.000008) (20° - 17.5°}} = 26.0082 
1.002o4 

gins. The International Commission decided, however, to make the new 
normal weight exactly 26 gms., and in accordance with its recommenda- 
tion the following definition for the 100-degree point of the Ventzke 
sugar scale has been universally adopted: ‘‘The lOO-dcgrce point of 
the saccharimeter scale is obtained by polarizing a solution containing 
26.000 gms. of pure sucrose (weighed in air with brass weights) in 100 
true c.c. at 20° C. in a 200-mm. tube in a saccharimeter whose quartz- 
wedge compensation must also have a temperature of 20° C.” All sac- 
charimeters using the Ventzke scale are standardized at present in 
accordance with this definition. According to Bates and Jackson* a 
solution of chemically pure sucrose under the above conditions gives 
a reading of only 99.89 upon tlie German scale. 

United States Coast S^lrvelJ Sta7idard, — The old original standard 
of the Ventzke scale was th(3 one adopted by tlie Department of Weights 
and Measures of the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, and 
was employed for many years by the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment in the Custom House laboratories. The 100-degree point of the 
scale was taken as the polarization of 26.048 gms. (in vacuo) of pure 
sucrose dissolved to 100 true c.c. of solution at 17.5° C. and polarized 
at this temperature in a 200-mm. tube. To avoid the labor of reducing 
this weight of sugar to vacuo, the flasks employed for the Coa.st Suiwey 
standard were graduated to contain 100.06 true c.c., the excess of 
0,06 c.c. being taken to correct the error of weighing the sugar in air 
against brass weights. These flasks contain 0.174 c.c. less than the 
old Mohr cubic centimeter flasks (100.234 true c.c.), which difference, 
unless compensated, would cause the normal weight of 26.048 of pure 
sucrose to polarize 0.17° V. too high. To save the operators the trouble 
of making this correction, the correction of 0,17 was applied to the 
quartz test plates used for controlling the instruments. The computed 
values of the Coast Survey test plates were thus 0.17° V. lower than 
the values marked by the instrument makers for the Mohr cubic centi- 
meter standard. 

* Sdentifu: Pajier, U, S. Bureau of Standards, No. 26S (1916). 
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The policy of the Department of Weights and Measures of the United 
States Coast Survey, in adopting a standard different from that in 
current use, was unfortunate. It gave rise to much confusion and mis- 
understanding, and traces of this confusion still exist, notwithstanding 
the fact that the United States Bureau of Standards, the Custom House, 
and all other United States Government laboratories have abandoned 
the old Coast Survey standard and now employ the standard of the 
International Commission of 26 gras, to 100 true c.c. at 20® C. 

According to the work of both kSawyer* and RoIfe,t who have made 
comparative readings of .standard quartz plates upon various sac- 
charimeters, there are many instruments in the United States, even of 
recent manufacture, which arc standardized for a normal weight of 
20,048 gms, in 100 true c.c. Whether this condition of ‘affairs i.s due 
to a mistaken idea of some manufacturers that the old Coast Survey 
standard is still recognized officially in the United States, is difficult to 
say. It is evident, however, that chemists, in order to avoid the con- 
siderable errors due to confusion in standards, should state explicitly, 
in ordering sacchari meters from manufacturers, tliat their instruments 
be graduated according to the standard of the International Commi.s- 
sion. When purchasing second-hand saccharimeters, chemists should 
be particularly careful to subject the same to a thorough examination 
and verification before using. 

Value of the Ventzke in Circular Degrees. — The rotation value of the 
100-dcgree point of the modern Ventzke scale has been very carefully 
determined by Schonruck,t who found it to ecjual 34.057 circular degrees 
for spectral pure sodium light. This is tlie value used at present by 
Schmidt and Haensch§ in the standardization of all their saccharimeters. 
According to Bates and Jackson (page 114) the rotation value of the 
normal quartz plate for pure sodium light is 34.020 circular degrees. 

Bichromate Light Filter. — SchonrockH has shown that in estab- 
lishing the 100-dcgree point of the Ventzke sc.ale by means of sucrose 
the white light mu.st be filtered through a 1.5-cm. layer of 6 per cent 
potassium-bichromate solution in order to eliminate the errors of rota- 
tion dispersion between (;anc vsugar and quartz produced by the light 
of shorter wave length at the violet end of the spectrum, This light 
filter has been ailoptcd by the Physikalisch-Tochnische Reichsanstalt 
of Germany an<l also by the United States Bureau of Standards in 
* ,T. Am. Chem, Soc. 26, 990. § .\ccording to .statement in a letter to the author, 
t Technology Quarterly 18, 294. (1905) i| Z. Vor. Dcut. Zuckerind., 64, 521. 
t Z. Ver. Deut. Zut-keriiid , 64, 521. 

Upon its certificates tor standardization of quartz plates a siig.ar degrenis thus de- 
lined by the United States Bureau of Standards: “ A sugar degree is the onc-huudredth 
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defining the 100-degree point of the saccharimeter scale, and its use is 
imperative for all accurate work. Many saccharimeter s have a 3-cin. 
cel], and for this length of liquid a 3 per cent bichromate solution is 
sufficient (centimeter length of cell X per cent bichromate = 9). For 
carbohydrate materials of greater rotation dispersion than cane sugar, 
such as dextrin, commercial glucose, etc., the author has found it 
necessary to use a solution of double the above concentration (centi- 
meter length of cell X per cent bichromate = 18) in order to secure 
constancy of results between different observers for different sources of 
white light. 

In this connection it is important to note that the rotations of the 
normal weight of sucrose with bichromate-filtered white light and with 
sodium light, while very closely agreeing, are not absolutely identical 
owing to the slight differences in optical center of gravity. Aleasure- 
inents by Schonrock* show that, while a normal sugar solution at 
20° C. for bichromate filtered while light is exactly equal to the rota- 
tion of a quartz plate of 100° V. (34.057 angular degrees), by using 
sodium light a quartz plate of 100.03° V. (34.607 angular degrees) would 
be required. The relationship between Veutzke degrees for bicdiro- 
matc filtered white light and monochromatic light of different wave 
lengths is s(Kai from the following table if 


Table XX 

Showing Rdtatioyi of Quartz a^iil Sucrose for Different Kinds of Light 




roti 

Uinn. 20* C. 


Source of 

Mean wave 
. len‘.[Ui 

C)\i;trlz plate 

HUH.). 

Sucro,..e solu- 
tion (2(i sjni.H. 

nesreert 

VenUke, 


1 

in 100 true c*u)>ie 





2U0-inin. tube). 


White light filtered through L.jctii. | 

(XXJ 1 

1 

3 "4 

i 

34 65 

100.00 

of bieiiroinuto solution, about . , i ^ 



Sjiectra! pure sodhim light 

589,3 1 

34.657 

34.067 

100.03 

White light, Welsbach, unfiltorod, i ; 
about i 

551 1 

39.82 ! 

39.87 

100.12 

Yellow-green mercury 

546 . 1 i 

40.73 

40.81 

100.19 

Green tantahmi 

535 

42.19 

•12.67 

100.42 

Plue strontium 

: 460 7 j 

58.65 

59,18 

100.91 

Violet rubidium 

420,2 1 

71.78 

72.87 

101.52 


part of the rotation shown l)y 26 of sucrose dissolved in water and the volume 
nuide up to 100 metric cubic centimeters, for light from an incandescent gas mantle 
passed tlirougb 1.5 centimeters of a 6 per cent potassimn-biehroinate solution, the 
temperature being 20''^ C. fur graduation, preparation, and observation.” 

* Z. Ver. Dcut. Zuckcrind., 54, 521. 
t Compiled from results by Landolt and by Schonrock. 
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It is seen that while the quartz and sugar exactly agree for bichro- 
mate filtered light, the sugar is rotated to a continually greater extent 
than quartz for light of decreasing wave length/ The normal sugar 
solution, reading 100* V. with filtered white light, was found to read 
100.12 degrees with unfiltered white light. The eyes of some observers 
are more sensitive than those of others to the disturbances of rotation 
dispersion when unfiltered light is used (owing perhaps to some differ- 
ence in the pigment of the eye), so that for accuracy and constancy of 
results in all saccharimetric measurements the bichromate filter should 
never be omitted.* 

Graduation of Saccharimeter Scales. — Manufacturers of sac- 
charimeters in establishing the 100-degree point of their sugar scales 
employ a carefully standardized quartz plate instead of- the normal 
W'eight of sucrose. The errors and inconveniences incident to the 
preparation of chemically pure sucrose and to making the solution up 
to exact volume are thus avoided; the plate, moreover, has the advan- 
tage of being a standard which at constant temperature is always un- 
changeable. Messrs, Schmidt and Haenscht thus describe the method 
of graduating the scales of their saccharimeters: 

The establishment of the scale divisions of our saccharimeters is 
made at a temperature of 20° C. After fixing the zero point the linear 
distance of the 100-dogrec division is determined by means of a normal 
quartz plate reading exactly 100 degrees and standardized at the 
Physikalisch-Technische Iieiclisansta.lt. This linear distance is then 
divided into 100 exactly equal parts, the intermediary divisions being 
also verified by means of corresponding normal standardized quartz 
plates. The surfaces of the quartz wedges are made perfectly plane .so 
that a quartz stratum of half thickness corresponds to a half value in the 
division. Slight errors cannot be prevented, as it is impossible to 
obtain quartz wedges of the necessary length which are absolutely 
optically homogeneous throughout. The variableness in the specific 
rotation of sucrose with concentration of solution is not taken into con- 
sideration in the establishment of the scale division, and this must he 
corrected for by calculation. Aberrations in the scale division caused by 
impurities in the quartz can 1)0 detected by the eontro! oliservation tulie.” 

The view that the Ventzke .scale of modern .saecliarimefcrs is cor- 
rected for variations in specific rotation of sucrose witli concentration, 

* Al.its NewYork MoctinK (Sopt, 10, the Internation.al Commission adopted 
the following resolution: “ Wfiercvcr wliitc light is used in polariinotric detormina- 
tions, the same must ho filtcml through a solution of pota.ssium bichromate of such 
a concentration that the percentage content of the solution multiplied by the length 
of the column of the solution in centimetere is equal to nine." 

t In a letter to the author. 
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either by curving the surface of the quartz wedges or by unequal spac- 
ing of the scale divisions, is not substantiated by the above statement. 

Effect of Co7icentration upon Scale Reading. — A table has been cal- 
culated by Schmitz* to correct for the changes in specific rotation of 
sucrose through varying concentration, which gives the actual sucrose 
value of each scale division of the saccharimeter. These corrections, 
which were calculated by Schmitz’s formula, [a] 2 >= 66.514 ~ 0.0084153 c, 
would seem in light of more recent work to require considerable modi- 
fication. The formula of Landolt, 

[al^; = 66.435 + 0.00870c - 0.000235 c^ (c - 0 to 65), 
calculated from the combined observations of Tollens, and of Nasini 
and Villavecchia, is regarded as the most accurate at present (see page 
176). In the following tabic the author has recalculated the sucrose 
values of the Ventzke scale for different concentrations, using LandoU/s 
formula. The values of Schmitz are also given for comparison. 

Table XXI 


Showing Effect of Conccniraiion of (Sucrose upon Saccharimctcr Readings 


Scale division. 

i Clonrenf ration. 

1 Grams .sucrose, | 
1 100 true cubic centl- 1 
1 meters, 20° C. ^ 

1 Specific rotation 
sucrose, 20° C, 

1 

1 .Actual sucrose value of .scale division. 

Ry T.anrlolt's 
formulii. 

By SclimilK’a 
frirniiila. 

100.00 

j 26.00 ' 

i 06.502 ' 

100.00 1 

100,00 

90.00 

1 24.96 1 

i 66,500 1 

96.00 

1 95,98 

9.T.no 

1 24.70 ! 

, 00.507 1 

94,99 

94.98 

90.00 

23.40 ' 

60.510 ! 

89,99 

89,97 

85.00 

22.10 

00.513 

84.99 

84.96 

80 00 

20.80 

06.514 

79.99 

79.95 

75.00 

19., 50 

06.515 

74.99 

74.94 

70,00 

18.20 

06.516 

69 99 

69.93 

65.00 

16. IK) 

66.515 

64.99 

64.92 

60.00 

15.60 ' 

66.514 

59.99 

59.92 

55 (10 

14.30 

66.511 

■ 54.99 

54 92 

51.00 

13.20 

66,509 

50.99 

50.92 

50.00 

13.00 

06.508 

50 on 

49.92 

4o.no 

11.70 ' 

66 . 505 

45.00 

44.92 

40.00 

1 10.40 ' 

66 . 500 

40,00 

39.92 

35.00 

i 9.10 ! 

06.495 

35.00 

34.92 

33.00 

8.58 

1 66.492 

33.00 

32,93 

32.00 

1 8.32 

66,491 

32.01 

31.93 

30.00 

i 7,80 

66.489 

30.01 

29,93 

25.00 

0.50 

60.481 

25,01 

24.94 

20.00 

5.20 

06.474 

20.01 

19.95 

15.00 

3.90 

66.465 

15.01 

14,96 

10.00 

2.60 

66.456 

10.01 

9,97 

6.00 

1.50 

06.443 

6.01 

5.98 

5.00 

1.30 

60.442 

5.00 

4.98 


* Ber., 10 , 1414; Z. Ver. Deut. Zuckcrind., 28 , 03, 887. 
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It will be seen from the prcoeding table that the greatest deviation 
of the actual sucrose value from its scale division according to Landolt’s 
equation is only 0.01® V.^ which is too small to be detected by the 
ordinary saccharimeter. The maximum error according to Schmitz 
is 0.08® V. 

As regards the concentration of sucrose employed in ordinary saccha- 
rimetric work, the variations due to changes in speeifie rotation may 
therefore be safely disregarded. The small extent of these variations, 
which are distributed both above and below the scale division, ju.stifios 
the policy of the manufacturers in neglecting this factor when estat> 
lishing the diVisioas of the saccharimotric scale. 

Verificatton op Scales of Sacchakimetei^s 

On account of the optical imperfections which quartz wedges occa- 
sionally possess, it is important that every user of a saccharimeter should 
verify the accuracy of hi.s instrument. 

Owing to the fact that the quartz parts of the saccharimeter are 
mounted eloso to the objective of the telescope, the very local imper- 
fections of the wedge system are fortunately unnoticed, since, when the 
telescope is focused upon the polarizer, the cone of light rays emanating 
from the different parts of the field covers an area of the compensator 
equal to the aperture of tin? analyzer diaphragm (about 6 mm, diameter) 
and thus distributes and neutralizes any slight local errors due to defects 
of the quartz. Such defects in the fixed part of the system (small wedge 
and compensation plate) are of no account, since the rotatory power of 
this remains constant; tlie predominant opti(;a] defects of the largo 
movable wedge are the only one.s which vitiate the rc.sults of ol)Sprvation, 

Sinc(^ local optical impurities in the large wedge are diffused o\Tr a 
considerable area, for the rea.son given al)Ove, the errors in the sae- 
charirnoter scale never consist of sudden jumps, but <Ji)]y of gradual 
undulations. It is unnecessary, therefore, as Landolt has showm, to 
standardize every division of the scale. The errors at every fifth 
degree, if plotted upon coordinate paper, are sufficient to establi.sh a 
correction curve from wliieh the error of any division upon tlie scale 
can be accuratel}' found (see Fig. 83). 

Verification by Quartz Plates. — The simplest and easiest method 
of scale verification, as well as the most accurate, is by moans of care- 
fully standardized quartz plates. The cost of a sufficient numl}er of 
plates to standardize the entire scale is, howxver, prohibitive, so that 
the chemist is usually content with a few standard plates for that 
portion of the scale most used, as SO to 100 for cane sugar. The pos- 
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session of a few carefully standardized quartz plates is a necessity for 
accurate saccharimetric work, not so much for standardization (since 
the constant error of the scale need be determined but once), but for 
the determination of zero point, which is necessary with each set of 
observations. 

The standard quartz plates furnished by instrument makers are 
mounted in metal tubes upon which is stamped the reading that the 
plates should give upon the particular saccharimeter scale. It is im- 
portant that this reading be verified by some testing bureau, as slight 
erroT.s in marking or faults in optical homogeneity of the plate are not 
uncommon. The surface of the plate when placed in the instrument 
must be perpendicular to the beams of polarized light which traverse 
it; for this reason the plates should never be loose in their mountings. 
On the other hand, the mounting must not press too tightly upon the 
plate, as optical errors might be produced in the quartz. Rotation of 
the plate about the axis of its tube should cause no change in the field 
at the end point. The plate when being used should be brought as 
dose to the analyzer diaphragm as possible in order to give the greatest 
spread to the cone of light rays emanating from each part of the field. 
Care must be taken that the standard plate during polarization have 
exactly the same temperature as that of the quartz wedges of the 
instrument. If the plate have a temperature above that of tlie wedges, 
it will give a reading higher than its true value. The temperature 
polarization coefficient of quartz is 0.000130, so lliat the polarization 
of a plate reading 100'* V. at 20° C. would be for 30° C., 

100 U + (0.000136) (30° - 20°) I = 100.14° V. 

If plate and instriimciit are of different temperature, the plate should 
remain several hours in tlie trough of the saccharimeter Ix'fore using, 
that sufficient time may be given for it to acquire the same temperature. 
While it is necessary that quartz plate and wedge system liave the 
same temperature, it is not essential that this be the standard tem- 
perature for the instrument, since the variations due to temperature 
are practically the same for plate as for wedge. The slight differences 
due to effect of temperature upon shape of (quartz wedge and upon 
expansion of nickeliiie scale are expressed by the form\ila (Schonrock), 
Uio = Ut 4- Vt 0.000()0;j(i — 20), in which V 20 and Vt are the readings 
of the plate at 20° C. and f C. respectively. A standard plate polar- 
izing 100° V. at 20° C. wo\ild accordingly polarize 99.99° V. at 40° C. 
(plates and wedges in each case at same temperature), a variation of 
0.01° V. for 20° C. difference, which is negligible in practical work. 
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Verification by Pure Sucrose. — A second means of verifying the 
saccharimotcr scale is with chemically pure sucrose. Th(‘ preparation 
of sucrose of requisite purity is a matter of some difFieuIty; tlie method 
of the International Commission for Unifying Methods of Sugar Analy- 
sis* is as follows: 

“The purest commercial sugar is purified in the following manner: 
I’repare a hot saturated aqueous solution, precipitate the sugar with 
absolute ethyl alcohol, spin the sugar carefully in a small centrifugal 
machine, and wash in the latter with absolute alcohol. Redissohm 
the sugar obtained in water, again preci])itate tlic^ saturated solu1io]i 
with alcohol, and wash as above. Dry the second crop of crystals 
between blotting paper, and preserve in glass vessels for u.se. Deter- 
mine the moisture .still contained in the sugar cand take this into account 
when weighing the sugar which is to be used.” If a hand centrifugal 
is not available, the fine crystals of sugar may bo filtered and washcal 
free of sirup upon a Buchner funnel. In saturating the sug:ir solution 
before precipitation with alcohol, it is well not to heat above 80'^ C. 
The sugar solution thus prepared i.s filtered through a hot-water funnel 
into the alcohol, stirring vigorou.sly. In this way the sugar is pre(>ipi- 
tated in the fonn of fine crystals which arc easily dried in the air. 
Moisture is determined by drying at 105° C. 

In the selection of sugar for purification, the finest grades of small 
domino sugar (polarizing 99.90 to 99.95) have been found in the author’s 
experience to give the best results. Roek-eandy crystals, wliich are 
sometimes recommended, should never l)c used; they frequently con- 
tain perceptible quantities of acid, with the result that inversion takes 
place during purification. Complete absence of aeidit}' in .sugar ami 
alcohol is necessary. 

To verify the 100-degree ppint of the sac eh ari met or scale, the 
normal weight of sugar is weighed into a 100-e.c. flask, dissolved in dis- 
tilled water, and the solution made up to volume, care l)eing taken that 
the liquid is well mixed before making up the last few cubic centimeters. 
The solution, which must be perfectly clear, is then polari/eil in a 200- 
mm. tube. The conditions of weight , volume, and temperature reqtiired 
for the saccharirneter must be rigidly observed; the flasks and tubes em- 
ployed should have been previously calibrated The n^'crage of 10 read- 
ings is taken and this re.sult correeted for the moisture in the sugar, 
the amount of which must be determined in a separate portion with 
each set of observations. The sugar used for poiarizalion sliould not 
be dried in a heated-air nr water bath owing to the danger of slight 
* Proceedings of Paris Mec^tiiig, July 24, 190U. 
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changes in composition. If the vernier of the scale is set at 0 when 
the field is matched, the polarization of the sugar corrected for moisture 
should be exactly 100. In the same manner, other divisions of the 
saccharimeter scale can be verified by taking fractions of the normal 
weight (e.g., normal weight X 0.85 = 85-degrcc point of scale, etc.; see 
Table XXI). 

Verification by Control Tube. — The most convenient means of 
verifying the scale divisions of a saccharimeter when using sucrose is 
by means of the Schmidt and Ilaensch control tube.* This method 
presents the advantage that perfectly pure sucrose docs not need to be 
used; in addition to this, but very few solutions are necessary for 
verifying the entire scale. 

The control observation tube according to LandolUs latest form is 
shown in Fig. 82. It is telescopic in construction and can be adjusted 


P 

Fig. 82. Control tube for verifying scales of sacchari meters. 

so as to give a column of solution for any length between 220 mm. and 
420 nim. The length of solution, which is regulated by the screw T, 
is read off upon the scale S by means of the vernier J to 0.1 mm. The 
tube is surmounted by a funnel F, which does not serve for filling, but 
simply receives the overflow of solution as the tube is shortened. 
For filling the tube, the funnel is removed and the opening closed by 
means of a plug (P); the tube is then drawn out its full length and 
filled from the end by unscrewing one of the caps. After rescrewing 
the cap, the tube is set in an upright position and the funnel replaced 
as before. After shortening the tube slightly, a few cubic centimeters of 
solution are poured in the funnel, which is then closed with a small cap 
to prevent evaporation. 

In using the control tube, it is best to begin at the 100-dcgrce point 
(which is supposed to have been previously verified) of the saccharim- 
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etcr scale and work downwards. A sugar solution is first made up of 
such concentration as to give a reading of 100 degrees at about 400 mni. 
length of tube. This will be sufficient to test the scale the few divisions 
above 100 and all divisions below 100 to d5. If the reading, for example, 
is 100 at 400 mm, upon the tube scale, it should read 105 at 420 mm., 
95 at 380 mm., etc. If a deviation be found at any division from the 
calculated value, other readings should be made ah neighboring points 
of the scale to determine the po.sition of maximum error. After t{'st- 
ing the scale to the 55th division (220 mm.), another solution mu.st be 
prepared which will give a reading of 55 at alwut 400 mm. and tlu* 
scale tested down to 30. By proceeding in thi.s way, always making 
the final point of one .serie.s the starting point of the next, the scale can 
be te.sted its entire length with 5 solutions. Landolt'*"has given the 
following tabic of concentration for solutions to l)e used with the 
control tube in testing the Ventzke scale: 



Grams of au- 
nrose in 100 o,.c. 
of aolution. 

St art in E point 
for vfiri fioa- 
t.on, 

of 'Cnlc for 

verjlii-ation. 

1 

12.o3 

100 

9.0, 90, 8.7, . . on. .•):> 

2 

f).S9 j 

\ 

' 70, 47, 40, 3,'). 30 

3 

3,76 ; 

i 30 1 

1 2,7, 20, 10 

■1 

2,00 1 

1 16 

1 1.5, 10, 9 


1,13 , 

1 9 

7 


In making the roarlings, th(! scale of tlu' saccharimeter ,sl}ould first 
he set at the division which it is desired to verify and then the screw 
of the observation tul)e turned until the length of sugar solution gives 
a matched field. The reading upon tlie .scale of the olxservation tube 
i.s then taken by moans of a magnifying gla.s.s. The observed length of 
tube at any division in percentage of the observed length for the 100'’ V. 
point gives the actual value of the scale division. To distribute and 
equalize the errors due to changes in room temperature, warmth im- 
parted to the tube by the hand in making the a<ljustment, eye fatigue, 
and other causes, it is well to proceed forward and backward along the 
tube and not make all the observations for one point at one fim(‘. It 
is desirable to make several sets of readings u)xui different days and l)y 
different observers, and to take the avc'rago of the several series. The 
following results, obtained l)y the author upon oik* of the saceharirn- 
eters belonging to the New York Sugar Trade Laboratory, will illus- 
trate the method: 


Da.s optisoho Drehimgsvermoffrn " (1895), p. 341. 
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Table XXII 

Vcrificalion oj S. A //. Sacckarimukr, No. 7075 


ScrieH No, I 


Scale division 
of saccha- 
rimeter. 

ReadinR of !<pale 
of control tulte 
(averufre of 1 0 
Tivuliiifys). 

Value of scale 
division (in terms 
of lll0-dei;ret‘ 
txiint). 

ion 

390.365 

100.000 

95 

370,495 

94.987 

90 

3.50,740 

90.003 

85 

336.930 1 

85 . 005 

80 i 

316.975 

79.972 

75 j 

297.120 

1 74.902 

TO ! 

277.290 

1 09.957 

05 1 

257 405 

j 64 , 957 

00 

237.710 

59.972 


Average af Seru'.<i 



_U 


I 70 


f: 04.987! 90.0031 85,005 79.9: 

' i 95.022' 90.02Si ' ' " 

i 95. nos: 90.005 
' 94.995' 90. 023 i 
^ 94.985; 90.015 
I 95.037! 90,025; 


'4.9G2: 09. 957 i 
85.010' 80.033 75.000: 09.990' 
85 005 79.9S5 74.998'; 70.n03| 
85.005 79.990 74,993' 09.980; 
81,985 79.985 75,003'; 09,995; 
85,038 80.038 75,028: 70,008; 
' ! 1 


01.957, 

04,988, 

05.01^' 

04.908 

04.997, 

64.990, 

I 


59.972 
59.9(H) 
59 980 

59. '990 
60.002 


1 


002; 90,0171 85.007! SO.OOV 74.997 09.989 04.985 59.981 


A similar average made upon another S. ^ 11. saccharimctcr (Xo. 0920) gave 



j ! i 1 

100,000 05,00-!; 90.034 85.041 


80.050 75,028' 


70.035, 05.031 00.015 


The results show great exactness of graduation, the error in no in- 
stance exceeding 0.05° V. 

By marking the degi’ecs of the saccharimeter scale upon a straight 
line and laying ot! tlie oliserved errors above or below this line for their 
respective .scale divisions, the curve connecting the error points ivill 
giv(' the correction for any degree of the scale. 

The following diagram (Fig. 83) for the oliservations of Table XXII 
will illustrate the method: 
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To verify the scales of a double- wedge sacchariraetor, the scales of 
both wedges are 6rst set at zero with their venders for the matched 
field, any deviation of zero point being corrected by the regulating 
screw. The working-wedge scale is then verified and its curve of error 
determined by the control tube in the manner described. The control 
scale is then compared with the corrected readings of the working 
scale and its own error curve plotted. A still better direct method i.s 



Edcli (livisioii ulxn'c 0 liiic = 0.0rv to bo iniilotl to tho scale; reailiiiff 

i. i> below 0 u -O.orv ’’ subtraeiedlrum the sealoivailiua 


Fig. 83. — Example of diagram lor correcting sacchariraeter rcatlings. 

to set the working wedge at 100 and then verify the control scale from 
the 0 division upwards by means of the control tube, using the same 
solutions as for verifying tho working scale. If the tube, for example, 
with a length of 400 mm., gives a reading of lOO"" V. on the working- 
wedge scale with control-wedge scale at 0 degrees, then with the work- 
ing-wedge scale at 100° V. the control-wedge scale should read 5 with a 
tube length of 380 mm., 10 witli a length of 360 mm., etc. 

The millimeter scale of the control tube should be verified before 
the instrument is put to use. The control tube can be employed only 
upon the large-sized saccharimeters, which have a trough length of 420 
ram. 

Verification by Scheibler’s* Method of ‘‘Hundred Polariza- 
tion.” ~ Another means of verifying tho scale readings of a saccha- 
rimeter is Sclieihler’s so-called method of ‘‘ hundred polarization.” I]\ 
this process of verification the polarization of tiie raw sugar or other 
product is first determined ami then the calculated amount of sub- 
stance weighed out wliich should give a polarization of exactly 100. 
Tims: if a normal weight of 26 grams of a sugar dissolved to 100 c.e. 

polarizes 82.5 then— - = 31.515 grams, the weiglit of sugar dis- 
solved to 100 c.c. necessary to polarize e.xactly 100, If the polariza- 
* Z. Zuckerfiibr. Dcut, Iluirhos, 21, 320. 
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tiou obtained by the calculated weight of sugar is found to be 100, 
tlien the original scale reading of the saccharimeter is verified. 

Effect of Temperature upon the Heading of Saccharimeter 
Scales 

In the polarization of sugars and other materials upon quartz- wedge 
saccharimeters, the effect of temperature upon the scale reading is a 
most important factor. The saccharimeter is graduated to be used 
at a fixed temperature (17.5° C. or 20® C.), and in the most carefully 
regulated sugar laboratories this temperature is maintained through- 
out the year. But very few laboratories, however, are equipped with 
the necessary appliances for maintaining a temperature of 20® C. in 
summer, and the influence of temperature changes upon the saccha- 
rimetric readings and the methods for correcting the errors of the same 
should therefore be considered. 

Temperature Coefficient of Quartz. — The changes in specific 
rotation of sugars with variation in temperature are considered on 
page 178. These changes apply to measurements made upon any 
kind of polariscope. But with the saccharimeter, as distinguished from 
the rotating polariscope, there must be considered an additional error 
due to the influence of temperature upon the quartz compensation of 
the instrument. This influence has been shown by Schonrock* to be 
threefold. There is (1) the change in shape of the wedge by expan- 
sion or contraction. The coefficient of expansion per 1° C. of quartz 
perpendicular to its axis (tj) is 0.000013, and parallel to its axis (tj') is 
0.000007. The polarization value of the 100 point of tlic scale through 
change in shape of the wedge decreases with increasing temperature 
by Tj'— 3?, or by the coefficient —0.000006. There is (2) the cliange 
per millimeter thickness in the specific rotation of quartz itself, which 
for each degree inen^ase in temperature increases by the coefficient 
0.000136, The combined temperature coefficient of the wedge system 
is therefore 0.000130, There is (3) the change due to the expansion 
and contraction of the material constituting the scale. The error due 
to this change, together witli that resulting from atmospheric humidity, 
was so great with the old ivory scales that the latter have been replaced 
in most saccharimetors with the alloy nickelinc which has an expansion 
coefficient per 1° C. of 0.000018. The total correction, therefore, for 
a quartz-wedge saccharimeter with nick dine scale is 0.000148. The 
polarization value w for any temperature t is then expressed by the 

* Z. Ver. Deut. Zuckeriud., 34, 521. 
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equation w‘ ~ 1 + 0.000148 0— 20) | . With saccharimeters whoso 

scale is etched directly upon the wedge itself, as is the case with Schmidt 
and Haensch instruments of recent construction, the coefficient remains 
0.000130. 

The above increase in polarization of quartz with increase in tempera- 
ture necessarily produces a lowering in the readings of the saccharimeter 
scale, since a smaller thickness of quartz is required for compensation. 
With sugars which undergo a decrease in specific rotation with increase 
in temperature, the combined influences are in one direction and the 
error thus introduced may be considerable. With sucrose, for example, 
the temperature coefficient of polarization becomes at C. 0.000390 
(0.000148 -h 0.000242), at 20° C. 0.000332 (0.000148 + 0.000184), and 
at 30° C. 0.000269 (0.000148 + 0.000121). 

Temperature Coefficient of Sucrose. — The variation in the 
Ventzke reading of the normal weight of pure sucrose for 1° C. change 
in temperature has been found by different authorities to be a.s follows; 


Andrews* ■ 0.0300 

The United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 0.0293 

Wiley t 0,031-1 

Fr insen Geerligst 0.0300 

WatU & Teini)any§ 0,0310 


Average = 0,0303 

The average temperature coefficient of the above is therefore 
0.000303, which agrees with the figure of Schnnrock for 25° C. (0.000148 
+ 0.000152) = 0.000300. For temperatures between 20° and 30° C. the 
general equation = F‘|l+ 0,0003 (^-20)1 may be used for chang- 
ing the Ventzke reading (FO of pure sucrose at any temperature t to 
the reading (V-^) at 20° C. 

Temperature Coefficients of Other Sugars. — The temperature 
coefficients of other common sugars for readings upon the Ventzke scale 
are given in the following tabic. The temperature coefficient for fructose 
and invert sugar are for readings made upon the negative scale of the 
saccharimeter; while the coefficients of these sugars decrease the same 
as those of the dextrorotatory sugars, the direction of the decrease in 
both cases is towards the 0 point and therefore opposite to each other 
(as indicated by the arrow points). 

* Technology Quarterly, Mass. Inst, Technology, May (1889), 367, 
t J, Am. Chem. Soc., 21, 568. 
t Archief Java Suikerind, July (1903). 

§ West Indian Hull., Vol. Ill, p. 14U. 
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Table XXIII 

(fiiifKj Tetnperalurc Coi‘jlft,dtnts oj Difftrcnl Sugars^jor Vc-nizk^^ Scale 


SuKar. 


ii 

Cli;ingt‘ In 
k]';/ for 

1 ° C. incieaiie. 

C 

Teniiiernfurr, 

eoellfoieot 

B '■ 

A' 

Temperature coeflicient of 
reading upon Venizke scale for 

1 “ C. increase. 

C + ooefneient for quartz 
(-0.(KK)148). 

KrucUise 

-92. 50 

+0.62,5 

-0.00()757 

-O.mOo 

-^0 

IriVL'ft sugar . . . 

! -2U,00 1 

: +U.312 ; 

-0.015600 1 

-0.0157 IS 

-.0 

Laekise 

+.'yi.5:i 

i -0.070 : 

- 0 . 0013:12 

-O.OOHSO 

1 0^- 

]\Ialte.<(\ . . . . 

! +13S.04 

-0.095 1 

-0.0Q06S3 ■ 

~0.(K)0836 1 

1 

Ghu’usc 

1 +5;i.2:i 

i 

No cliuiige 

No change 

-O.OfKlUS 

! 

0^ 


In i-ase a mixture of sugar is polarized upon a saccharimeter, tlie 
coinbiiuMl iiifliKMU'E of tlie teni]:)eraturc eoetfirienls of ('jicli sugar must 
be considered. To arrive at a better understanding of the use of such 
coellkieiits tlie following special jiroblem is considered: 

It is desired to find tlie amount (d fructose and of invert sugar which, 
mixed with 20 gni.s. of puie sucrose, will give a cnnstaiii saccliarimcter reading 
at all tenijieratures. 

ft lias lieeu shown that 2G gins, of pure sucrose, reading 100° V. at 20° C., 
uiKlcrgo a deiaease of 0.03° V. witli 1° (L increase, in temperature. Since a 
fructose solution rt'ading — 1°V. undergoes a decrease in pidarization of 

0. 00G0° \'. ('lablo XXIIl), tlien = —4.35° V., the scale reading of the 

rei)uii(‘d amount of fruedose. Since 0.1SG9 gin. of fructose in 100 metric c.c. 
reads ~ 1° V. at 20° C. in a 200-mui. iub(‘, then 4.35 X 0.18G9 = 0.S13 gm., the 
re<)uii\'d amount of fructose. 20 gins, sucrose and 0.813 gm. fructose (3.13 
per cent of the weight of sucrose) will give, therefori', a constant saccharimetcr 
reading at all temperatuies. 

In the same wav for invert sugar, - = — 1.90° V., the scale reading 

U.Uloio 

of the required amount of invert sugar. Since 0.S645 gm. invert sugar in 
100 metric c.c. reads —1° V, at 20° C. in a 200-mm, tube, then 1.90 X 0.8645 
= 1.612 gins., the retjuired amount of invert sugar, 26 gms. sucrose and 

1. G42gms. invert sugar (6,32 per cent of the weight of sucrose) will give, there- 
fore, a constant saccharimetor reading at all temperatures. 

The tdfect of 1° C. increase in temperature upon the reading of 
1 per cent eacdi of sucrose, fructose, am] invi'rt sugar for a normal weight 
of 2G gms. in 100 metric c.c. is given in the following table: 
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Table XX IV 

Shoiving InjiiLence of Temperature upon. Venizkc Rcculing of 1 per cent Sucroae, Fruc- 
tose, and Invert ^^ugar for a Normal Weight of 2fi gun. Holuiums m.a/lc up to 
Volufne at Temperature of Polarization 

I per cent sucrose = = —0,0003° V. for 1° (1 incrensc. 

1 i>er cent fructose - ^ - +0,0090° V. for 1° C. increase. 

1 per cent invert siig.ar = - +0,0048° V. for C. incrense. 

(— denotes change toward the loft. + denote.s change toward the right.) 

Sineo tho inflnonco of temperature upon tin; rotation of fflueose is 
so .small as to be negligible, tin' change in rotation for 1 per cent invert 
sugar should ho the .same as that for 0.5 per rent fructose, or +0.0018° V. 
This is the result actually obtained, so that tho calculatioji is veriried. 


Shall Sacoharimkters re Ad.tusted to Variari^e TExrpRRATURES? 

The International Commission* has provided that “for laboratories 
in which temperatures are usually higlu'r than 20° C., it is pennis.sil)le 
to graduate sacc ha ri meters at any suitaljle lemperatun', jiroviding liiat 
the volume be completed Jind the polarization mad(‘ at the .same t('m- 
perature.” The Commission has n('gle(.‘t('d, 1 i()w<'V(t, (f) say how this 
graduation shall be made. It Ls evident that in order to have a normal 
weight of sucrose, under the conditions ]')r('scribed for a saceharimeter 
at 20° C., polarize 100 at 25° C. or 30° C., the (*oini)ensating thickn('S.s 
of quartz in the wedge system must bn made thinner for eacli part of 
the scale in order to counterbalance the de(‘reas(' in sp(M*ific rotation of 
sucrose. 

Owing, however, to the confusion and Jiii.stakos which would arise 
in the u.se of standard plates with saccharinndcTs of ditfer<>n( comi)('n- 
sating power, a better ])lan would l)o to mak(' no chaugt' in tin' instru- 
ment itself, but to alter tlie conditions of polarize.tion, sind). for example, 
as increasing the normal weight of sugar, or increasing the length of the 
observation tube, or decreasing tho volume of the llask, any oix' of which 
means will bring tlie polarization of i)ure smu’ose to 100 for any desired 
temperature above the standard. Since odd lengths of tul)e or volume 
of flask are undesirable as well as confusing, a change in the normal 

* Proceedings of I't'iris Meeting, July 21, ItKlU, 
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weight of sucrose is the simplest of all means of correction. The method 
of calculation can be understood from the following example. * 

What would be the normal weight at 25° C. for a quartz-wedge saccharim- 
eter standardized at 20“ C. for 26 gms. sucrose dissolved to 100 true c.c. and 
polarized in a 200-inm. tube? 

The temperature coefficient of the specific rotation of sucrose at 22.5° C. 
is — 0.0001G8 (Schonrock). The temperature coefficient of the iiickeline scale 
and quartz wedge is 0.0(K)148; tlie expansion coefficient for the glass observa- 
tion tube is 0.000008. The new normal weight would then be 

26,000 1 1 -h (0.000148 -f 0.000168 - 0.000008) (25 - 20) | = 26.040 gms. 
dissolved to 100 true c.c. in a flask standardized at 25° C. 

When sacchurimeters arc employed constantly in the investigation 
of pure sucrose solutions, it might be advisable to make a change such as 
the above in the normal weight. But for varied work with different 
classes and mixtures of sugars whose specific rotations are affected in 
opposite ways by changes in temperature, it is inaccurate to make al- 
terations based upon the change in properties of one single sugar. 
The results obtained upon sacchari meters differently standardized are 
then no longer comparable. The sucrose normal weight is frequently 
employed upon mixtures of sucrose with other sugars; in such cases 
changes in normal weight to correct for rotatory changes in the sucrose 
alone are wholly unwarranted. In view of the fact that the work of 
saccharimeters is usually of a varied character, it seems best to leave 
the scale and standard conditions of the instrument unchanged. The 
chemist should work wherever possible under the conditions of tem- 
perature prescribed for his saccharimeter, and when this cannot bo done 
he should correct his readings as well as possible by a factor established 
for the particular product which is being examined. 

It must always be borne in mind that while the saccharimeter scale 
is established for the rotation of sucrose, its divisions indicate percent- 
ages only when pure sucrose is being polarized; in all other cases the 
scale division becomes a mere conventional numlx'r (degrees Ventzko, 
degrees polarization, degrees sugar scale, etc.) which the analyst must 
interpret according to his particular needs. 

* This example is from a calculation supplied by the Physikalisch-Tcchnisclie 
Reichaanstalt, in reply to a .suggestion by the author to use the old Mohr c.c. normal 
weight 26.048 gms. (17.5° C.) for true c.c. at 25° C. The old normal weight would 
give a reading of 100.0.81° V. when dissolved in 100 true c.c. in a flask stand, ardized 
at 25° C. if the true c.c. flask standardized at 20° C. he used at 25° C., this erinr 
would be reduced to 100.019° V,, which is within the limits of error for observation. 
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Description op Saccharimeters 
Tint Saccharimeters 

The saceharimeter of kSoIcil as modified by Vcntzkc and Scheibler 
in Germany and by Duboscq in France consists of an adaptation of the 
quarU-wedge compensation to the polariscope of Robiquet (p. 86). 

The Soleil-Ventzke-Scheibler Saccharimeter. — The construction 
and arrangement of the optical parts in the Soleil saccharimeter as 
modified by Ventzke and Scheibler are shown in Fig, 84. A is a Nicol 
prism and B a plate of left or right rotating quartz cut perpendicular 
to its optical axis; these constitute the lint producer and are mounted 



F 

Fig. 84. — Solc'il-Vcntzkc-Sclicibicr tint Mocharimctcr. 


in a movable sleeve which can bo rotated by a rod and pinion from J. 
C is a condensing lens, D the polarizer, and E a Soleil double quartz 
plate (p. 86). The quartz compensation is at F, the analyzer at G, 
and telescope at //. In using the instrument the telescope is focused 
upon the bi-quartz plate, so that the dividing line is sharply defined. 
The zero point of the scale is then determined by turning K until both 
sides of the field have the same tint (in tlie nianner described on ]>. 88). 
By rotating the regulator or tint producer from J, the tint which is 
most sensitive to the eye of the observer is obtained. This tint, which 
is different for different eyes, is usually of a very delicate violet or 
pearl color; it ;vill of course vary according to the angle with wliieh 
the Nicol A is set with reference to the Nicol D of tlie polarizer. In 
order to remove the disturbances in transition tint due to colorcfl 
solutions (which cannot be remedied in the Hobiquet polariscope), 
the adjustment of the regulator is changetl until the tint is again of 
greatest sensitiveness. With very dark solutions the transition tint is 
almost a shadow owing to the al)sorption of color. 
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The Soleil-Duboscq Saccharimeter. — The Solcil saccharimeter 
as modified l)y Diiboscq, the tj’pe of tint instrument used in France, 
differs from the form previously described in that the Nicol producing 
tlie sensitive tint is situated in the eyepiece of the telescope, as shown 
by N in Fig. 85. The latter is rotated by a milled ring B until the 
sensitive tint is produced with the quart?: plate C, which in the Duboscq 
instrument is situated between the analyzer anri the objective of the 
teleseope. The telescope is focused upon the Soleil double plate, at R 



by moving the eyepiece D in or out; longitudinal guides prevent any 
lateral rotation which might disturb the tint. In the Duboscq instru- 
ment the two wedges of the compensator arc of equal size, and, being 
driven ])ast each other by the pinion in opposite directions, give a 
stratum of quartz of variable thickness. A scale and vernier, which 
follow the wedges in their movement, indicate the reading. 

According to Landolt,* the average error of adjustment with the 
Soleil saccharimeter is ± 0.2 degree of the scale. The instrument has 
the same objection as the Robiquei polarinieter, in being utisuited to 
the color-blind. The adjustment of end point to color is also much 
more fatiguing to the eye than adjustment to uniformity of shade. 
Owing to these objections the color saccharimeter, although 20 years 
ago the standard instrument, is but little used at the present time. Its 
use is in fact condemned by the Imperial Testing Bureau of Germany. 

Half-shadow iSaccliarimeters 

The various types of half-shadow saccharimeter used at the present 
time consist simply of an adjustment of the quartz-wedge compensation 
to some one of the half-shade polarizers previously described. Tlie 
principal forms are the double-field saccharimeter with Jellet-Coniu 

* “ Das optische Dreliungsvcrm«)gen” (1898), p. 348. 
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polarizer; the double-, triple-, and eoucentric-field saceharimeters witli 
Laurent plate; and the double- and triple-field iuHtruinents with 
Lippich polarizer. 

Saccharimeter with Jellet-Cornu Prism. — A single-wedge half- 
shadow saccharimeter with Jellet-Cornu prism as polarizer is shown in 
Fig. 86. 



A. Sliding sleeve eontainiiig condensing lens. 

0. iModillcd Jellet-Cornu prism (Schmidt and Haensch prism). 

F, F. Parts of quartz- wedge enmjieusatiori. 

II. Analyzer. 

J. Telescope, wfii<;h is foeused upon tile dividing line of the split prism at 0. 

K. Microscope for reading scale. 

The above saccharinietcT, which lo years ago was the standard form 
of instrument employiiig the Yentzke scale, is at present almost im- 
tircly replaced with saceharimeters using the Lippicli polarizcT. 

Laurent’s Saccharimeter, — As a type of the saceharimeters con- 
structed by French instrument makers, the Laurent instrument shown 
in Fig. 87 is described. The arrangement of polarizer, half-wave plate, 
and device for regulating the half-shadow angle i.s identical with that of 
the Laurent polarimeier (Fig. 72). The divided circle and rotating 
analyzer of the latter, however, arc replaced in the saccharimeter by 
the quartz- wedge compensation. 

The saccharimeter is adjusted to its zero point by first turning G 
until the two halves of the field agree in shade. If it should be found 
tliat one side of the field has more of a reddish tinge than tlie other at 
the end point, the screw F, which controls the analyzer, is turned so as 
to darken slightly the side of the field most colored. The screw G is 
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then turned again to equality of shade; if there is still a difference in 
color, F is moved slightly as before, and G again turned to equality of 
shatlo. By proceeding cautiously in this way the observer will at length 
reach the point where both sides of the field correspond in shade and 
color. When this point is reached the screw T is turned until the 0 of 



A. Liirnp for ])rodiinirig whitK light (oil, gas, dcctncity, etc.), placed 200 mm. from B. 
li, E, It, K, J, X, U, D, L, the same as under Laurent polariineter (Fig. 72). 
li. Sacehari meter scale, which with vernier V is illuminated by light reflected from 
.1 by the mirror 

.V. Magnifying glass for reading scale and vernier. 

G. Screw' for moving quartz wedges of the Soleil compensator, 

the scale coincides with the 0 of the vernier. This adjustment should 
be verified by taking a number of check readings. 

The 100-degree point of the Laurent saccharimeter scale corre- 
sponds to a rotation of 21® 40', the value given by French physicists to 
the rotation of the 1-mm. plate of quartz. The normal weight for this 
angular displacement, as previously noted, is 16.29 gms. sucrose for 
100 true c.c. polarized in the 200-mm. tube. The Laurent saccharim- 
etcr is also manufactured with a scale adapted to the so-called Inter- 
national normal weight of 20 gms. The instrument is provided with 
double or triple field, as desired. The scale divisions extend from 0 to 
110 to the right. 
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Plaque Type.” — The 100-degree point of the Laurent saccha- 
riiiieter is verified by a standard plate of quartz 1 inin. thick. This 
standard plate “ plaque type ” also serves for the polarization of levo- 
rotatory solutions. With the plate in the trough of the instrument, 
the zero point of the scale is transferred to 100; levorotatory solutions 
are then simply read backwards upon the scale, the reading being the 
difference between readings of plate and solution. A solution, for 
example, reading 67.4 ^vith the 100-dogree plate in position has a 
polarization of —32.6. This method of polarizing levorotatory solu- 
tions is of course applicable to all single-wedge saccharimeters. 

A 100-degree Laurent “plaque type ” was remounted by the author 
and sent to the United States Bureau of Standards for a certification 
as to its angular rotation and its value in sugar degrees upon a sac- 
charimeter employing the Ventzke scale. The rotation of the plate 
for sodium light of 589.23 ju/x wave length was given as 4-21.713 
•f 0.003 (T - 20) it 0.004, and the rotation in sugar degrees as 
4-02.65. The same plate read by the author upon a late-model 
Schmidt and Haensch saecharimeter gave a reading of 4"62.64, and 
upon a late-model Fric saecharimeter (Bates modification) a reading 
of 4-62.65. These readings of the “plaque type” not only prove 
the perfect identity of the Ventzke sugar scales employed by two 
different manufacturers, but also permit the establishment of the 
exa(3t ratio between the French and German normal weights; for all 
other conditions as to the temperature and volume are the same in 
both these countries. The ratio 100 : 26 gms. ; : 62.65 : X shows that 
the ratio of the German normal weight to the French normal weight 
is as 26 gms. to 16.289 gms., or, in even hundredths, 16.29 gms., which 
is identical with the official normal weight prescribed in France. 

Duboscq-Pellin Saecharimeter. — The Duboscq-Felliii saccharim- 
eter for white light, as regards position of polarizer, half-wave plate, 
quartz-wedge compensation, etc., is the same as that of the Laurent. 
The concentric field of the Pellin saecharimeter requires a somewhat 
different cutting of the half-wave plate, but in other respects the two 
saccharimeters are very much alike. 

The sacciharimoter with Lippicli polarizer is the form most generally 
preferred at present. The half-shadow angle between the prisms of 
the polarizer is usually between 5 and 8 degrees; it can be measured 
approximately by noting the interval between the points of ma.ximum 
light extinction each side of the zero point. The degrees Ventzke 
between the two ix)ints of maximum darkness multiplied by 0.34657 
gives the angle of the half sliadow. 
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Schmidt and Haensch Saccharimeters. — A single- wedge Schmidt 
and Haeusch saccliariineter iii)ou tripod support with electric attach- 
ment for illumination is shown in Fig. 88. 



Fii;. S8. — Singlc-wcdgc Sohiiiidt and Ilaonscli saccharlmcter with electric attach- 
ment for iliuiiiination. 


F. Detachable end containing lamp and for inserting cell of bieliixjuiate solution. 

P. Position of Lipj)lch polaiizer for double or triple field. 

(J. Casing of sheet bra.ss for protecting wedges from dust. 

The inetiiod of scale illumination in Schmidt and Haensch sacchiiriiii- 
(‘t(Ts is shown in Fig. 89 which gives the arrangements of parts for a 
doul lie- wedge instrument. The light from the lamij is focused upon the 
small window a in the wedge housing, and is retiected from the mirror 
/) through the ground-glu.ss plate c upon the scale from which it is re- 
flected through the prism p into the microscope whose otijeclive is at d 
and eye})iece at/ — g. The working wedge is opt'ratod by the screw A 
and llu; control w'cdgo by the scrc'w /C. The appearance of the scale of' 
this instrument as viewed through the microscope is shown in Fig, 80. 

The latest and inost improved type of Schmidt and Haensch sac- 
ebarimeter is the double-wcxlge apparatus shown in Fig. 90. The 
instrument is mounted upon a bock or tr(‘stle support, and for saeebarim- 
et(‘rs which are in constant use this method of mounting is most satis- 
factory as it insure.s p<^rfect rigidity and accurate alignment. The 
wedges are moved by milled screw iieads at A and K which are so 
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Fig. 90. — Doublo-wcilgc Sclimidi and Ilaciisch tsiiccharimcter upon bock su[>pL>rt. 
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placed that the hand can rest upon the table during adjustment. The 
screw K moving the control wedge can be fastened with a clamp, and 
is placed at a slightly higher elevation to prevent liability of confusion. 

Peters’s Saccharimeter. — Very similar in construction to the 
above apparatus is the saccharimeter of Peters shown in Fig. 91 . The 
long tube R prevents placing the light too close to the polarizer. 
The bichromate cell is placed within 8; the cover C of the trough is not 
hinged but simply slides over or under the tube. The scale in the 


L 



Fig. 91. — Double-wedge Peters saccharimeter. 


sheet-metal housing is illuminated by light reflected from the mirror 
L; a black paper disc P protects the eye against the glare of the obser- 
vation lamp. 

Fric’s Saccharimeter. — The half-shadow saccharimeters of J. and 
J. Fric are very similar in construction to the instruments previously 
described except in the method of scale illumination. In the latest 
types of Fric saccharimeter a part of the light, as it passes from the 
source of illumination through the diaphragm at the end of the instru- 
ment, is reflected through a system of mirrors and lenses upon the 
scales. This illuminating attachment is shown in the Bates sac- 
charimeter (L in Fig. 94), but the distinctive feature of the Fric illumi- 
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Dating device is at the scale end of the iristrument as shown in Fie 09 
The light from L is reflected from the mirror .1 (wfclnwlte Wi™ 
mewts wl& ented wedges is stationary) through tie milk-.Ws vVale 
B upon the scale C, the latter in 


the latest Pric saceharimeters boiiig 
made of glass. The light from 
C is reflected from the mirror D 
through the focusing lens E to the 
eye of the observer. The divisions 
of the scale illuminated in this 
maimer appear with great distinct- 
ness. The Fric double-wedge in- 
struments are provided with sepa- 
rate focusing lenses for reading the 
working and control scales. The 
lens mountings and the milk-glass 
plates for the two wedge system's 
arc usually of diliferent colors in 
order to prevent confusion. 



I'ig. 'J2. — Device for illuniinal iag scale of 
Fric ’a sacchariiuefieT. 


Saccharimeters with Variable Sensibility 

Of the instruments previously described, the French saccharimoters, 
using a Laurent half-wave plate and einjiloyiiig monochromatic or 
bichromate-filtered white light, are the only forms of apparatus which 
permit a variation of the half-shadow angle to suit the requirements of 
greatest sensibility. 

In all the Schmidt and Hacnsch saccharimeters the half-shadow angle 
is fixed. An attachment for shifting the largo jirisin of the Lippicli 
polarizer and regulating the half-shadow angle has been suj>plied by 
some manufacturers. While this regulating device prc.sents certain 
advantages, it has been condemned by Laiidolt* on the ground tliat 
every change in the half sliadow introducf's a change in the zero point 
which has to be ('orrocted by rotating the analyzer until the field is 
again evenly illuminated at the zero point — an impossible remedy in 
a saccharimeter with fixed analyzer, 

Bates’s Saccharimeter. — To obviate tlie objection last named, 
Bates t has devised an attachment which rotates the analyzer automati- 
cally and makes it possible to correct the zero-point error for any changi^ 

• “ Das optischc Drehungsvermogen,’' 351. 

t U. S. Bur. Stand. BuU,, \'ol. 4, p. 4(31; Z, Vur. Dout, Zuckeriud., 6S, 105. 
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in the half-shadow angle without resetting the scale, The principle of 
the Bates sacchariineter can be understood from Fig. 93. 

Let OP be the direction of the plane of the large Nicol and ON that 
of the small Nicol in a Lip]>icli polarizer, let AZ be the plane of the 
analyzer at right angles to OB the bisection of tiie half-shadow angle 
PON or a. Wo will suppose for a moineiit tliat the intensities of light 
in OP and ON are equal and that the plane of the large Nicol be moved 
from OP to OP' forming with the plane of the small Nicol the new 



angle P'ON or a:'. To obtain uniformity of field at the Z(To point for 
the tiew angle a the bisection OB must be moved to OB'. It will be 

seen from the diagram that the angle BOB' = ^ “ 2 ” ^~2 ~ ~ ^^2^ ' 

To correct, therefore, for the disjilucemcnt of zero point, assuming the 
intensities of light to be always the same for liotli Nicols, the plane of 
the analyzer must be moved tlirough one half the angular displace- 
ment of tlie large Nicx)l of the polarizer. 

In the Lippich system, however, the intensities of light arc not equal 
for the large and small prisms of the polarizer. A part of the light is 
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extinguished in the small Nicol and there is also a loss from reflection 
and absorption. Wo will consider first the light lost by absorption. 

Let OK = amplitude of light from large Nicol. Draw A"L _L ON ; 
then OL = amplitude of light from small Nicol; the jfiatie of the 
analyzer AZ must then be moved to A'Z' that the amplitudes OC juid 
OF be equal in each half of the field. The angles AO A’ and ROD, 
through which the plane of the analyzer and its pcTpendicular have 
moved, is 5 or the change from tlie true zero |)oint wlien the intensities 
of liglit in OP and ON are equal, in which (‘aso a - Q. 

We ^vill suppose in order to increase tln^ intensity of light for the 
half shadow tliat the plane OP of the larg(‘ Nicol he rintved to OP' in- 
creasing a to a . Tlie amplitude OK' remain.s the same as OK. Draw 
K'L' _L ON] then the amplitude in ON - OL' . The plane of the 
analyzer must now be moved to A”Z" in order that the h and 
L'F' cut off the equal amplitudes OC' ami OF' in the two halves of tlie 
field. OD’ wiiicli is J_A"Z" will then form with O/F, (he bisection of 
a', the new angle S'. The angle 0 — DOD' tlmough whicli tlie analyzer 
has moved from its previous position is expressed by tlie equal ion 

0 ^ S' + - S. 

In the polari.scope of Hates (Fig. 04) the analyzing Xieol and the 
large Nicol of the polarizing .system are mounted in bearings .and are 
joined by gears with a connecting rod. The milled head, which oper- 
ates the driving mo(>hanism, is shown at II. Whim the milled head is 
turned the two Nieols are rotated and the design of tlie gears is such 
that the analyzing Nicol always reci'ivr's one half the angular dis- 
placement of the largo Nicol of the polarizing system. Aliuvt' tlu' 
milled head is a eireular scale ivliieh shmes tlie polarizing angle for any 
position of th(‘ Nicols, In moving the plane of tlu.' large polarizing 
Nicol through the angle POP' (Fig. 03) the rotating device of Bateses 
polariscope moves the jilane of the analyzer through tlie angle BOP'. 
In this way the zero-jioiiit error of the instrument will always be eipial 
to the value of S for any angle of th(' half shadow, assuming that the 
zero had been jireviously adjiistinl for a — 0. If 1lie zero jioint of the 
instrument be set for any value of the half shadow a, and a b(' then 

efiangod to a', the zero will have an error of S' — 6 ^tlu' analyzer hav- 
ing rotated “ this value disappears from the eqiiation 
. ... O’' — « A 
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Thn calciilatod values of 5 in Ventzkc degrees for different values of 
the half-shadow angle a according to the two equations, 


tan 8 ' 




and tan 3 = 


1 — cos « Vfl.92 


1 + cos a V 0,92 

(see p. 9G), are given in the following table. 


-- tan : 


Taelr XXV 

Giving Calcidnkd Values oj Error in Zero Point for Hales's SaccharimteT 
VALUES OF 5 IN VENTZKE DEOREES. 


Values of 

circular dcKreea. 

I 

Ry formula 

tan S - tan^ 

II 

By formula 

l-cnaaVoXS a 

tan 5 — — — — ; tan 7,- 

l+cosaVo,‘t2 ‘ 

u 

0.003 

0 033 

2 

0.004 

0 0f)4 

3 

0.005 

0.000 

4 

o.ons 

0.120 

5 

0.014 

0.104 

6 

0.024 

0.20,5 

7 

0.038 

0.240 

8 

0.057 

0,200 

9 

o.nso 

0.352 

10 

0.110 

0-412 

n 

0.150 

0.4S2 

12 

0.102 

0,554 


The values of 5 in the second column are greater than those in the 
first column by 0.03 a. The true values of 3 according to Bates lie 
between those calculated by the two equations and will vary according 
to the construction of the instrument. This true value of 3 will be tlie 
value by the first formula ± c a in which c is a constant for each in- 
dividual Lippich system. If a Bates sacchariineter be set, therefore, 
for a = 0, the calculated change in zero point for variations in a can 
be easily applied to the scale reading. If the instrument be set for any 
particular value of a, as 8 degrees, the half-shadow angle may be in- 
creased or diminished .several degrees from this point without intro- 
ducing a change in zero greater than O.T Y. 

The Bates saccharimeter, constructed by Josef and Jan Fric of 
Prague, is at present the standard instrument of the United States 
Customs Service. While the apparatus presents several advantages 
over the ordinary saccharimeter, the mechanical difficulties of con- 
struction make it expensive. In its present commercial form the 
instrument is not provided with a bichromate light filter. While this 
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omission may occasion no serious error in the polarization of colored 
solutions (as of low-grade sugar-house products), a bichromate light 
filter is required in the examination of high-grade cane sugars, starch- 
conversion products, and many other substances. An absorption cell 
for this purpose should be placed just in front of the aperture between 
the saccharimeter and the source of light, A very commendable feature 
of the Bates instrument is the thermometer {T Fig. 94) whieli indicates 
the temperature of the quartz wedges. 



Fi;;, 94. — - Bates aicchari meter with variable sensibility. 


IP, milled head for operating working wedge. 

C, milled head for ojjorating control wedge. 
w, micro.scopc for reading working wedge scale, 
r, microscoi)c for reading control wedge scale. 

S, scale indicating " degrees of brightncH.s ” or lialf-sliadow angle. 


Saccharimeteks with Magnified Scale. 

For special kind.s of work involving the investigation of product.? 
with a narrow range in compo.sition, saccharimeters have been con- 
structed with a limited magnified scale. The saccharimeter devised 
by Stammer,* shown in Fig. Do, for polarization of sugar beets is an 
* Z. Ver. Deut. Zuckerind., 37, 474. 
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example of such an instrument. In this apparatus a magnified scale, 
real ling from 0 to 35, is attached to tlie side of the instrument at the 
observer’s left and permits the reading of polarizations with the unaided 
eye. The pointer of the scale P is moved by the tension roller R, 
which is connected by a SLnall steel chain with the movable quartz 
wedge. 

To adjust the saccharimetcr the field is brought to a uniform shade 
by turning K when the 0 of the wedge scale and vernier at Q should 
coincide. If the latter is not the case, coincidence is affected by turn- 



Pifi;. Orj. — Sl,arniner’.s aitci’hariineter with niagaihcJ scale for polarizing sugar bi'ets. 

ing the regulating key F. In this position the pointer P should mark 
exactly the zero division of the large scale S. Should there be any 
deviation the error is corrected l)y turning the adjusting lever L until 
the pointer is exactly at (1. Turning the screw K to any division uixm 
the wedge scale Q should then give the same reading upon the scale 
S. If this is not the case the error is corrected by turning a small 
control .screw upon R which increases or diminishes the diameter of the 
roller. The adjustment is one which requires considerable care and 
should be checked repeatedly. 

Saccharimeters of the above type are especially adapted for the 
polarization of mother beets for seed production; tliey are constructed 
for tubes of 200 mm,, 400 mm., and 600 mm. length. 

Similar to the above instruments for sugar-beet analysis, saccharim- 
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eters have been constructed with a magnified scale reading betwe(m 
80 and 100 for polarization of sugars. These are nianufacturetl usually 
only for use with tubes 400 mm. long, and ein()loy a nonnul wt'ight of 
26 gms. to 100 c.c. solution. Doubling the length of observation lube 
necessitates of course doubling the interval between the scale divisions 
and thus facilitates the reading. 

Instruments with a magnified limited scale will be found to relieve 
eye fatigue, where large numbers of analyses of a single ]>roduct have 
to be performed. With one person to prepare the tubes of sugar 
solutions, a second to manipulate the .saccharimeter, and a third to note 
the readings, a large number f)f polarizations can lx; made in a very 
short period of time. 

(]oNVfiHsioN Factors for Polariscope and bAcCHARi.METmi Scales 

111 the following tabh; factors are given fijr (‘orivrTting 1 th'gree of 
the various polariscope scales into its eijuivaient in eircMilar degrees, 
or in degrees of the dillerent saccliarimetric scales. The eoiiviTsions 
are based so far as possible upon recent information sujipiied by the 
manufacturers of the several instruinents. 

Scale. ^:](lui^'alent. 

1“ Ventzkc susar scale - 0.34(167^ ansalar rolatioii I). 

1“ angular rolation D = 2 <S8,542° Ventzkc sugar scale. 

1" I^rcneh sugar scale - U, 2100(1'^ angular rotation U. 

1” angular rotation D — 4.G15ulP Frencli sugar .scale. 

1° French sugar scah; = 0.(i2.al(F t'eiUzke sugar scale. 

1" Ventzkc sugar scale = 1 oUtlOlF French sugar scale. 

1° Wild .sugar scale = 0. 132S4° angular rotation I). 

1® angular rotation D - 7.52S14® Wild .sugar scale. 

1® Wild sugar scale ~ 0- 38320" Ventzke sugar scale. 

1° Ventzkc sugar scale = 2.1X11.103° IMltl sugar scale. 

1® Wild sugar scale =- 0 01313® French sugar .scale. 

1° French sugar scale = 1.03008® Wild sugar scahu 

(Normal weight = 20.00 grn.s. Ventzke .scale; 10.29 gms. Fremdi .scale; lO OIlgtus. 
Wild scale.) 

The Ventzkc sugar scale is employed upon the Schmitlt and Haeiisclj, 
Peters, and Erie sacohari meters. The I’reneh sugar scale Ls emitloyed 
upon the Lauren t-Jo bin and Dubusccj-Pellhi .saeeliari meters. 

The slight differences in ratio between normal weiglits and scale 
equivalents have already been discussed. 



CHAPTER VII 

POLARISCOPE ACCESSORIES 
Illumination of Polaris copes 

For the illumination of polariscopes and saccharimeters numerous 
lamps have been devised and the chemist must be guided in his selec- 
tion by type of instrument, nature of substance to be polarized, and 
the kind of light supply available. Before describing the various 
types of lamps, a word should be said regarding the general subject 
of illumination. 

A much neglected point in the illumination of polariscopes and 
saccharimeters is the placing of the light at the proper distance from 
the condensing lens. Tlie light should never be placed so near as to 
over-heat the metal at the end of the instrument; neglect of this pre- 
caution may cause a softening of the balsam and wax mountings of 
the polarizer and lead to serious derangement of the optical parts. 

The proper rule in setting up the polariscope is to place the light in 
such a position that its image is clearly defined upon the analyzer 
(.liaphragm; this is best accomplished by fastening a needle or other 
sharp-pointed object just before the light and moving the instrument 
or light until a clear inverted image of the point is obtained upon a 
piece of white paper placed before the analyzer diaphragm. When 
the light is thus focused the polariscope is least susceptible to changes 
in zero point. The proper position ol polariscope with reference to 
light can bo seen from Fig. 9G, which shows the arrangement of the 
optical parts in a double-wedge saccharimcter. When correctly placed 
an inverted magnified image of the light I is obtained at A. The 
reciprocal of the focal distance of the condensing lens will then equal 
the sum of the reciprocals of the distances of lens from light and of 
lens from image. 

Example. — In the case of a Sclimidt and Haensch saccharimeter the focal 
distance of the condensing lens was found to be 5 inches; the distance from 
lens to analyzer diaphragm was 20 inches; the distance for placing the light 

would then be - + “ = 7 or 0? inches from the condensing lens, 
a: 20 5 
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The telescope T (Fig. 96) is focused by the observer upon the 
dividing line of the field at C and the analyzer or compensator turned 
to the point of even illumination. The dividing line at C will then 
disapi^ear and the entire field appear of equal intensity. This will be 
the case even with slight variations in intensity in different part.s of 
the illumination, since at the point C, upon which the eye of the ob- 
server is focused, the light from any part p of the illumination will be 
dispersed through different parts of the field (as shown in the figure by 
the dotted lines); any slight unevenoss in the source of illumination 
will thus be distributed and not jiotieed by tlie eye. Great irregular- 
ities in illumination, however, must be avoided, and for this reason it 



Fig. 96. — Showing method of illuminating palLiriscoj)e.s. 


is important that the instrument be kept in perfect aligruuent with 
its longitudinal axis at right angle to the source of light. It is best to 
liave instrument and light rigidly fixed, l^olariscojtes mounted upon 
trestle supports arc preferable to those upon tripods since a slight 
knock may swing the latter out of alignment and cause a change in 
the zero point, 

Wiations in the brightness of illumination arc also undesirable 
and for ac'.:*urate work the emission of light should be constant. The 
optical center of gravity of purified sodium light, for examjde, i.s 
589.22 upL for a certain average brightiic'ss of flame; variations in tliis 
brightness, however, may change the wave length b\' 0.11 jji/j, with 
corresponding differences in the rotation of polai’i/.ed light (25"' for a 
rotation angle of 20 degrees), AVith salts of the alkalies and alkaline 
earths, increasing the brightness of flame (increase of va])orized salt 
per unit volume of flame) produces an irregular l>roadening of the 
spectral lines with a shifting of the mean wave length toward the red 
end of the spectrum. 

Lamps for Sodium Light. ^ Of the various polariseopc lamps for 
sodium light only a few of the more common forms will be described. 
The lamp shown in Fig. 97 illustrates the essential principles of most 
sodium lamps. This consists of a Bunsen burner with side entrance 
for gas at s to prevent stopi)agc of inlet through droppijig of fused 
salt; the burner is surmounted l)y a diimney which can bo adjusted 
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to the desired height by the screw h. The holder for the fused salt 
consists of a spoon-shaped bundle of fine platinum wires attached to 
an upright support and can be moved in and out the flame through a 
the eliimney by means of the screw p; 
T ky which closes the front of the chimney, 
:)nly the brightest section of the flame to 
hrougli and excludes 
;iter part of the heat, 
is adjusted so as to 
ss, with as strong an 
as possible, that the 
bo free from incau- 
carbon particles. 

;e of 
lers for 
maiiy 

lamps use spoons 
iped boats of sheet 
:i or nickel, which 
some cases perfo- 
ntli fine openings. 

The liot i)art of the 
lame impinges 
ipon tlie spoon and 
:ir()duces a sluad. of 
07. — yimplfform of sodium light upon Fig. 9S. — rribnim’s 
sodium lump. (>ach side. The sodium Iam[). 

fu.sed salt must be rcnewanl as fast as vaporized; a convenient iiieans 
of effecting this reiiewail is shown in Pfibrands* sodium lamp, Fig. 98, 
which contains two boats; the empty one is drawn out fur rerdliiig and 
the one in reserve inserted in its place. 

The sodium lamp of Laiidolt t, Fig. 76, gives a more', intense Hame 
than eitlu!r of tJie la:nps just describcjd. It consists of a jwwerful 
jMueneke gas burner -with cylindrical chimney L. Upon the latter are 
placed two heavy nickel wires suT)]>orting rolls of fine nickel wire net- 
ting which contains fused salt. The burner is surmount (mI by a second 
reet:ingi:lar chiiimcy of sheet iron with a movai:>lc l)rass door containing 
ut>ertures of 20, io, and 10 mm. diameter. 

The sliuj)lest and cleanest of sodium lamps and the one giving the 
most continuous flame is that of Zeiss, Fig. 90. This is composed of 
* Z. uiiulyt. Clmm., 34, 100. t 2, Instrument., 4, 390. 
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an upfKir part A, (japping an ordinary Bunson humor and sccutimI to 
it by means of a screw. The casting A carries tlie 
diaphragm~scre(^n /(, out of whicli the rcc*t angular 
opening L is cut, also the flat burner C producing a 
square flame, and a small support for the salt carrier 
Ey which consists of a piece of pumice stone, measur- 
ing alK)ut 4 X I X cm., saturated with salt. It is held 
u])on the support by the siU'ing clij) F aial can l)c 
regulated to the fiaiiK! by means (jf the screnv ./ 
operating on tlie spring OH. It is b('st to adjust 
the pumiee stone so tliat it m(Tely touches and 
tinges the flame. If PJ he too deeply inserted in the 
flame, the latter i.s ovor-coolcd and a dark, rather 
sharply defined zone is produced. Tlie flickering 
margins of the flame are cut off 1 w t)i(' diaphragm K. 

A few minutes arc needc'd foj‘ heating the pumice 
before the flame attains its maximum brillianc>', 
after wliich it will remain constant for hours togetlu'r. 

The talflcts of pumice stone saturated wnth salt are 
su])plied l)y the trade al, small cost. 

In plac’c of common salt, sodium bromide is 
.sometimes usc'd for ilhimiiialion. Tliis gives a much 
.stronger flame, l)Ut the vaporization is mucli more 
rapid than with salt and tluue is tlio additional - 

disadvantage of giving off broiniu(‘ vapors which 
may -att.aek tluj instrumeiit unl(^s.s tin' lamp is placed undru a Itood. 

Sodium ('arbonatc. sodium jfliosj^liate, sodium nitrile, and mixlunrc 
of these witli salt in varioii.s pro^xirtions are also used for sodium 
lamps. Sticks of fus(‘d sodium earbonat(‘ lu'ati'.d in an oxygen blast 
lamp give a flame of gn'at brilliancy, and this is the form of light 
recommended i>y Landolt * when intense illumination is desired. 

Purification of Sodium Light. - For accurate polariscoix' measure- 
ments it is necessary to juirify tlie sodium light from other rays. This 
can 1)0 done either by use of liglit filter.s or })y .sp(‘ctral separation of 



the (‘.vtraneous ra>'s. 

S(jdium liglit can be freinl from most of th(’ fordgii rays at the 
violet end of tiie spectrum by mi’aus of liichroinate solution, whioli 
lias a strong al)sovptiou band in the gnam and bUu'. Tin' rays at the 
oIImt end of tlie sp(H‘trum <‘aa Ih' r('ino\'('d by uranous sulifliate suhi- 
tioii, wliich has a strong absorption band in tlu' n'd. A combin.alion of 
* " Das oj)ti's<*!ic Dreliunu;s\-i‘i-iii('>L!:rn " (ISOS), p. 
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these two solutions, as in the Lippich light filter, constitutes the most 
effective absorbent means of sodium-light purification known. 

Lippich Light Filter. — The Lippich light filter consists of a tubular 
cell closed at the ends by tightly fitting cover glasses and divided by a 
glass plate into two smaller cells of unequal size. The larger cell, 10 cm. 
long, is filled with a 6 per cent filtered solution of ])otassiuni bichromate, 
the smaller cell is filled with a solution of uranous sulphate, U ( 804 ) 2 , 
pre])ared as follows: 0 gins, of purest uranyl sulphate, UO 2 SO 4 + 3 H 2 O, 
are dissolved in 100 c.c. of water, and 2 gms. of powdered chemically 
pure zinc added; 3 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid are then added 
in 1 c.c. portions, waiting each time until the evolution of hydrogen has 
nearly ceased; the flask is corked during the reaction, and is allowed to 
stand about six hours, when the solution is filtered and the cell imme- 
diately filled in such a way as to leave only the smallest possible bubble 
of air behind. After standing for a day the cell is ready for use; the 
uranous solution retains its stability for one to two months, or until 
its deep green color is changed by oxidation into the yellow of the 
uranyl compound, when the cell must be refilled with fresh solution. 
The weights and volumes prescribed for making up the absorbent solu- 
tions must bo rigidly adhered to. 

The spectrum purification of sodium light by means of glass prisms 
is the most thorough of all methods of purification. The process, 
which is a .somewhat complicated one, is required, however, for only the 
finest physical measurements. Landolt gives the following average 
wave lengths for sodium light from different sources in which the wave 
length of the Di line is placed at 589.62 ji/j. and the A line at 589.02 


Table XXVI 


Wave Length of Different Kindi of Sodium Light 


Number. 

Source ol light. 

1 

lUmscn flame with NaHr, . . | , 

2 

Bunsen rtamc with NaCl.. . ■ 

3 

/ 1 

liurncr 'vith NuCI or XaBr. | i 

4 1 

Sodium light H 

f ( 

. i 

•' i 

1 

T undo It, lamp with N.aCl . . | i 

" ! 

Bunsen flame with NaCl 

7 1 

Landolt lamp with Niif'!! 


Purification. 


W.avc Icncth 


10 cm. layer of D per cent ) 
KsCr^Or in water. ( 
10 cm. layer of 9 per cent 1 
KsCr^Or in water. f 

Lippich filter KAJraOj and I 
U(8()4).. f 

Pcrfiictly spectral pure; ) 
light of only the two D } 
lines. ) 


m Hit. 


592.04 


539. 4S 


5.S0,32 


539.25 


1.5 cm, layer of 6 per cent i 
K2Cr20r in water. f 

10 cm. layer of 9 per cent') 
KsCr-jO? in wafer and I [ 
cm. layer of 13.0 per cent [ 
CuCb in water. J 

Unpurified 


538.94 


588.91 


538.00 
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The Lippich light filter gives a wave length exactly between the 
two D lines of sodium and agreeing very closely with that obtained by 
spectral purification. In all cases where light filters are used the solu- 
tions must be placed between lamp and condensing lens (see Fig. 96). 

Lamps for White Light. — For illuminating polariscopes and sac- 
chariraeters with white light, a large number of lamps have been devised 
for use with oil, alcohol, gas, acetylene, and clectrieity. 



Pig. 100. — Hinks's oil lamp 
wth duplex burner. 


Fig. 101.— -Hinks’s giw lamp 
with triplex burner. 


A convenient form of oil lamp wuth duplex burner and adjustable 
.support is that of Hinks, Fig. 100. The Hiiiks gas lamp with trii>lex 
burner is sho\vn in Fig, 101. The metal chimnej's of these lamps are 
usually fitted on the inside with a porcelain reficefor; the focusing lens 
which is sometimes placed in the aperture of the chimney should be 
removed as it may cause an incorrect jiassagc of the beams of light 
through the polariscope. 
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Tlie best forms of gas lamp for illuminating are those provided with 
an Auer or Welsbach mantle (Fig. 102). The outer cylinder of these 
lamps, composed of sheet metal or asbestos, contains an opening whose 
lower half is covered with a plate of ground glass for diffusing the 
light; the upper uncovered part of the opening serves for illuminating 
the polariscopc scale. A form of lamp for burning alcohol somewhat 
similar in design to the above is shown in Fig. 103. Gas burners for 
producing lime or zircon light, arc also used for illuminating polari- 
scopes. Aeet 3 'lenc lamps of 2.j to 50 candle power give a light of great 



Fig. 102. — Gas lamp Fig. 103. — Atiuliol lamp 
with Wtlsbach mantle, with Welsbacli mantle. 



I'ig. lOt. — Stcroopficon 
electric lamp. 


I)rillianey and are e.speoiany valuable uiwn sugar plantations where ga.s 
or electricity is not available. The acetylene lamps should be fitted 
with cylinders similar to those in Figs. 100 or 102. 

For electri.;al illumination a stcreopticon 32-candle-power incan- 
descent lamp is very suitable (Fig. 104); the closely wound filament 
concentrates the light within narrow compass, giving great intensity of 
illumination. These lamps are best mounted in cylinders similar to 
that in Fig. 102; a plate of ground glass is necessary for diffusing the 
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light, otherwise the irregularities in source of emission will not be suffi- 
ciently equalized for obtaining a uniform field, 

A small electric attachment (hivised by Schmidt and Haenseh for 
illuminating their sacchari meters is sho\ra in Figs. 88 and 105, The 



small lamps are adapted for a six-volt current which i.s supplied by a 
storage battery or from the main line after reducing the voltage. Tlic 
apparatus which is controlled i)y the switch S (Fig. 88) is screwed on 
the polarizing end of the sacchari meter. The electric lamp is held in 
position by two spring clips which arc in connection with the two 
terminals. The lenses and Ki (Fig, 105) project the light upon the 
diaphragm of the analyzer. As the horizontal filament is not always 
quite concentric to the frame, a vertical adjustment is necessary. To 
work the adjustment, the ring D, which carries the leas ATa, is rotated 
by the screw and projecting arm b. If the lamp is also to be us(m1 for 
illuminating the scale of the instrument, the mirror S' (Fig. SS) is s(‘t 
at an angle of 45 degrees, in which position the reflected light is con- 
centrated by the lens H upon the opening a (Fig. 89). 

PoLARiscopE Tubes 

For retaining sugar solutions during polarization there are a variety 
of fu()es of different construction, form, and length. In the .selection 
of these the chemist must bo guided more or less l)y the nature of his 
work. All tubes, however, when accuracy of obsi'rvation is desired, 
must conform to throe general requirements-. (1) the length of the 
tulxi must be accurately fixed; (2) the ends of the t\ibe and the sur- 
faces of its cover glasses must bo plane parallel; (:3) the tube must be 
centered evenly in its mountings and, whci\ fitted witli its caps, should 
be free from eccentricity. There arc other minor requiremeiits of 
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tube construction which will he given under the description of the 
different forms. 

Fig. IOC) shows the most common and simplest forms of glass polar- 
ization tubes. These and other forms of tube arc usually supplied in 
lengths of 25 mm., 50 mm., 100 mm., 110 mm., 200 mm., 220 mm., 
400 mm., 500 mm., and 600 ram.; for special kinds of work tubes of 
several meters’ length have been constructed, 

A tube of 200 mm. length is used for llie normal weight of all sae- 
ebarimeters. If, on account of dei)th of color, a lOO-mrn. or 50-mm. 
tube is employed and the resultant reading is recalculated by mul- 
tiplying by 2 or 4, then' is, of c()ur,so, a corresponding doubling or quad- 
rupling of the errors of observation; short observation tubes arc to be 
used therefore only in ('xtrerne (^ases. With v(Ty dilute sugar solutions 



200 mm. tiihe. 

Fig. 100. — Forms of plain glass polariscopo tubes. 


and with sugars or stigar mixtures of low specific rotation the 400-mm. 
or 6fl0-mm. tube will in(TcaS(^ tlu' accuracy of the ol)S('rvation, ])rovidcd 
the color be not too great to disturb the reading. Tubes of odd lengths, 
such as 55 mm., 110 nun., 220 mm., etc., should be distinctly marked lest 
they be confused with the 50-mni., 100-mm., and 200-mm. sizes. 

Mounting of Polariscope Tubes. -The ends of the ghnss observa- 
tion tubes are cemented into metal mounts which are threaded for the 
purpose of receiving the .screw cap. Litharge and glycerine make a 
much better cement than the waxy material employed by most manu- 
facturers. The latter substance, especially on warm days, softens 
readily and when in this condition there is danger in screwing on the 
cap of drawing the mount from its setting .so that it projects slightly 
beyonil the ends of the tul>e; the length of the (;olumn of liquid to he 
p{>larizcu may thus be increased and a considerable plus (uror intro- 
duced in the observation. The ends of the glass tubes sliould project 
only sliglitly beyond the threaded heads: if too much of the end is 
exposed lliere is danger of chipping or breakage. The chemist should 
not attempt to reset hi.s tubes unless he has a small lathe in which they 
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can be centered and revolved while the cement is hardening, 
the tubes may not be evenly mounted, 

A simple means of testing for eccentricity of moimting 
is to place the tube, with caps screwed on, in the trough 
of a polariscope and while giving it a rotatory motion to 
view the opening through the tube with reference to the 
polariscope field. If the tul^e has been properly centered 
and the caps are free from (eccentricity tlie tub(^ opening will 
remain in the center of the field and show no wabbling 
movement during rotation. To test for plan(^ parallelism of 
the ends of the tube and of cover glasses, the experim(‘n1 
just described is repeated with the ca\Tr glasses in position 
and the tube filled with water. If the ends of the tube have 
not been ground squarely across or the cover glasses an', not 
plane parallel, the opening of the tube will wabble perceptibly 
during rotation owing to the refraction of light through the 
water from the inclined surfaces of the cover glasses. A 
difference of several tenths of a Ventzke degK’O maj’ b(‘ noted 
between the readings of a tube in different positions through 
lack of plane parallelism in ends or cover glasses. According 
to Landolt the angle between the opposite ground-end sur- 
faces of a polariscope tube should always be less than 10 
minutes and the angle between the two planes of a cover 
glass less than 5 minutes. The small angles of inclination 
between planes of cover glasses and l^etween ends of tubes not 
exceeding 200 mm. in length is measured by a spectrometer. 

Calibration of Polariscope Tubes. — A most conveuif'ut 
means of calibrating the length of polariscope tubes is th(' 
measuring gauge of Landolt, shown in Fig. 107. This gauge, 
which has an adjustable handle c, consists of a measuring 
rod A of steel graduated for a distance of 400 mm, and 
provided with a sliding vernier b which gives readings to 


otherwise 



0.1 mm. Th(? lower end of the rod and the bottom of the H 
\’ernier are provided with knife edges. When tlie knife ija 

of the rod is placed upon a smooth hard surface, such as glass, 
and the vernier brought down until its knife edges are in Fjp. lO^.— 

close contact with tlie same surface, the zero point of scale * ' ' 

. gauge tor 

and vernier should agree. If tluTc is lack of agreement, the (valibrating 

zero point of the vernier may either adjusted or the differ- pol;»ri.scope 
ence noted and applied to all readings. To calibrate an tube^s. 
obst^rvaiion tube, one end of the tube is closed with its cover glass and 
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cap, and after placing in an upright position with the closed end down 
the mo4isuring rod is inserted until its knife eiige touches the cover 
glass; holding the rod perfectly upright the vernier is slipped down 
until its knife edges coincide with the upper end of the tube; the read- 
itig of the scale and vernier will then give the length of tube. Other 
readings arc made, rotating the rod a little each time from its original 
position, and tiic average taken. Calibration of tubes should be made 
at the standard temperature 20° (k ; if measurements are made at tern- 
]-)eratur(is very different from t,his the changes in length of tube and 
gauge due to expansion or contraction must be taken into account (co- 
efficient of expansion in length \° C. for steel - 0.000013 and for glass 
= 0.000008). jMeasuring gauges can be verified as to accuracy at the 
Covernment Bureau of Standards. 

The measuring gauge of Landolt will detect an error of 0.1 mm,, 
which is equivalent to an error of 0.05° V. for a sugar solution polarizing 
100° V. in a 200-min. tube. This is sufficiently close for ordinary 
saccharimetric measurements; if a finer determination of tube length 
is desired the measurement must be made upon a comparator; by means 
of this instrument mcasurement.s can be made to 0.01 mm. 

Cover Glasses. — The cover glasses used upon polariseopc tubes 
must be of strong, colorless, and optically inactive glass; their surfaces 
must be plane parallel and free from cracks or scratches. lu screwing 
the caps upon observation tubes, care must be taken that no severe 
pressure is brought to bear upon the cover glasses; otherwise the strain 
•will render the glass optically active and prodvK'c serious errors in the 
observation. If a cover glass is optically active turning the tube in the 
trough of the polariscope will usually show variations in the intensity 
of the field with considerable difference in the reading for various posi- 
tions of the tube. The practice of rotating the observation tube be- 
tween readings is always a good one; in this way errors due to defective 
cover glasses, bad washers, pressure of caps, eccentricity, etc., may be 
detected wliich would otherwise escape notice. Cover glasses which 
have been rendered optically active through pressure should not be 
used for a day, in order that sufficient time may elapse for readjustment 
to neutrality. 

Washers. ~ Another common source of error in polariseopic work 
are badly fitting rubber washers in the screw caps of the tubes. The 
washers should be of soft rubber and lie evenly against the back of 
the cap with )ut the slightest marginal elevation, otherwise the waslier 
in lightening the cap may give the cover glass an inclined position and 
cause a considerable increase in the reading. 
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Special Forms of Polariscope Tubes 

Schmidt and Haensch Tube with Enlarged End. — Another form of 
glass polarisation tube whieh presents several advantages is the Schmidt 
and TTacnsch tube with one end enlarged (Fig. 108). The enlargement 
serve.s as a receptacle for any air bubbles which may bo enclosed with 
the liquid; the retention of a small air bubble in the tube is in fact de- 
sirable since, by moving the bubble through the liquid from end to end 



Fig. 108. — Scjhmidt and Iliu'iisdj polari^copi; tube witli enlarged end, 
(Air bubbles arc collected at the point a, ouf.yde of the field of vi.sion.) 


before reading slight differences in temperature are equalized, and no 
troublesome striations, due to currents of solution of different tem- 
perature, are present to distort tlie held. Tubes without enlargement 
must not retain air bubbles with the liquid; if striations are present 
the tube must remain at rest until the solution has reached equilibrium. 
The most frequent cause of a striated field is tlie wanning of the solution 
in the tube by the hand; for this reason tubes sliould be handled only 
by the metal caps when placing in the instrument. 



Fig. I0!h - -{fO 200 mui. L;imlolr polaiisciopc lube with sliding u:ip :itid cTilargtHl nnd; 
{/h 200 iHin. ijirtul polarisoopc tul)C‘. 

LandolCs Tube, — To ]irevont tin' Ilabilit}’ of eNcessive pressure 
upon cover glasses, Landult lias devised a tube with sliding ca]), 
which is shoved into jiosition over the metal mount (Fig. lOna). The 
French manufacturers also jirovide a cap that is shoved on and 
fastened with a bayomd catch. Tulies with screw caps, however, are 
the ones most preferred and, if care be taken ]iot to draw them up 
too tightly, will be f(.)und to answer all rt'tiuireinents. When observa- 
tion tubes arc used in large numbers it is a great advantage to have 
all caps interchangeable. 

Metal Polarization Tubes. — Polarization tubes of brass or nickel or 
other metal are preferred by many chemists. Such tubes, a form of 
which is shown in Fig. 109b, have the advantagi' of greater durability, 





Fi}!;. Ill, — GUuss polaTiziition tulx- with iiiftal jacket. 


and 200.057 mm. for brass, errors in leuj^th of no great significanec. A 
more st'rious ol)jcc‘Uori against metal tulx?s is the danger of their being 
lient out of alignment through hard or long usage. A knock or fall 
may eause y metal tube no apparent injury yet may bttnd it sufficiently 
to proiluce a cons'dcralde ('rror in tlie polariscope rr-ading. A nuinl)er 
vi I,iras3 polariscope tubes, recently submitted to the author fur examiua* 
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tion, were so badly out of aligmneut that rotating the tubes in the trough 
of the polariscope caused a difference of over 0.2° V. in the reading. 

Pellet’s Tube for Continuous Polurization. — In the polarization of a 
large number of solutions in succes- 
sion, as in the analysis of sugar beets, 
juices, etc., the Pellet tube for con- 
tinuous polarizations is often of great 
use. Sections of this tube, which is 
made of metal, are shown in Fig. 

110. The ends of the tube are closed 
and after placing in the instrument 
the solution to be polarized is poured 
through a small funnel into one of 
the nipples, a or b, the ('xcess escap- 
ing through an exit tube; connected 
by rubber tubing to the nipi)le at 
the opposite end. As soon as the 
solution is poIariz{M:l, the succeeding 
solution is poured into the tube; the 
disappearance of striations and the 
clearing of the field indicate when 
the jjrevious .solution has been com- 
pletely displaced. The Pellet tube 
will accomplish a valuable sm'ing of 
time in certain kinds of \vork, but it 
is usually advisable to li^nit its use 
to sugar solutions <.)f apijroximatcl}' 
the same density; to disidace a cun- 
eentruted sugar solution with ^flie 
that is exc('ediugly dilute, or vice 
versa, is attended with more or le.ss 
risk of error. 

Polarization Tube with Metal 
Jacket. - For polarizing sugar solu- 

tions, where the temperature must unitT of roust :mt temperature, 
be measured or controlled, a jacketed 

observation tube suclt as showai in Fig, 111 is roeommendod. This con- 
sists of an inner tulte of glass or metal wit h a c{'ntral opening, c, which 
can be used fur filling and for inserting a tliermometcr; an oiih'r manile 
of brass or nickel surrounds tlie inner tube tiiid is providetl with nip])les 
for inlet and exit of hot or cold water as may be desired. 
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For supply lag water of constant temperature for observation tubes, 
the Zeiss api)aratus described on page 59 may be used. A form of 
water supply reservoir with stirrer, recommended by Landolt,* is shown 
in Fig. 112. The reservoir, which is insulated, is filled through the 
opening A with water to the desired level, indicated by the tube D. 
The water is heated by means of a burner to the desired temperature, 
shown by the thorTnmneters at C, the heat being equalized by raising 
and lowering the stirrer B. 

A form of constant temperature bath designed by Hudson t is 
shown in Fig. 113, The mechanical stirrer not only secures an even 
teiiiperature through the bath, but also acts as a rotary pump which 



Fij!;. 113. — Hudson's constant temperature wat(‘r-bath. 

creates a constant circulation of water as shown by the direction of 
the arrows. 

Wiley’s Desiccating Caps. — When solutions are polarized at tem- 
peratures below the dew point of the atmosphere, the cover glasses of 
the ol>servatioii tube must be ])rotoctcd against condensation of moisture 
by means of desiccating caps such as designed by Wiley | (Fig. 114). 
Tlicse are generally maLle of some non-con<lucting material such as 
hard rubber; they are closed at the end witli a tightly fitting cover 
glass and contain a tube for holding calcium chloride or other desiccat- 
ing substance. 

“Das optisfhe Drehun^vermoj^tm “ (1S9S), pp. 397, 
t Hudson, J. iVm, Chem. iSoc, 30, 1572. f J. Am. Clicm, Soc. 18, 81. 
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When solutions are polarized at very high temperatures as at,- 
87° C. (the point of inactivity for invert sugar) the use of glass, unless 
carefully annealed, for the inner tube of the water jacket is i}roeIuded. 
Polariscopic work at high temperature is generally performed in 



Fifi. IH- — (I) Thr<’ad(Yl cap of pDlariHcopctubc'. (TT) Dc'ssicabng cap which screws 
on over thi’oatis of (I) ; t, removable «las,s tube containing fk^ssi eating substance s] 
V), inner perforaknl metal lube; (j, ('o\aT gliLsslield in poaiLion by threaded disk r; 
the disk is unscrewed by inserting a sp:inn(‘r in the two holes marked in biaek. 


jacketed tubes constructed entirely of brass or nickel, the inner surface 
of Avhieh has boon gold plated. The length of a 200-inm. tube (20° C.) 
at 87° C would be 200.107 mm. for glass and 200.255 mm. for brass, 
equivalent to a plus error of 0.051° V. and 0.128° respectively foi 
solutions polarizing 100° V. in a 200-mm. tube. 



Yoder's Volumeirk Polariscope Tube. — A volumetric polariscope 
tube is ronvenient for certtun kinds of saccharimetric work, A tube of 
this description, designed hy Yoder, is sliowii in Fig. 115. 

The capacity of the tube to the graduation ntark tiinm the neck is 
10 c.c. By varying tlte length and diameter the tubes can be adjusted 
to any convenient volume- 
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Balances for Polariscopic Work 
For the operations of weighing in sacehariinetrin work three types 
of balances are required, an analytical balance, a so-called sugar balance, 
ami a balance for coarse weighing. 

The analYti(*al balance sliould have a capacity of 200 gms. and with 
this load be sensitive to O.l ing. Such a balance is required for all 
analytical lirocesses, for determination of specific rotations, for cali- 
bration of flasks, weighing of pycnometers, and all other operations 
wh(T(‘ accuracy is essential, A balance of the type shown in Fig. 17 
will answtT for this purpose. With this balance a set of accurate 
analytical weights (including one 100 gins, weight) will be needed. 



no. — Sugar lialant'c. 

In addition to thcal)ovc a less delicate^ l)alance, sonsitiv(‘ to 2.“) mgs. 
with a loa<lof 2r)()gms., will Ix' required for th(‘ rapid weighing of definib' 
amounts of sugar, molasses, and otlier products for ordinary sa(u*)iari- 
metric work. For saccharinu't(us (uni)l(>ying a normal weight of 
2C gins., 0.01 degreo \'entzke corrc'spunds to 0.0020 gm. sucrose in 
100 true (‘ubic ''•entiineters. Sinci' the majority of sac<‘harimetors can 
be road only to 0.0o° V it Is evidcuit that wi'ighing within 5 mgs. is 
sufficiently accur.ate for ordinary purposes of saccharimefry. Tlic 
wi ighiag out ^>f normal wiughts of sugar, etc., for saccliariimdiTS .should 
not be done upon an analytical balance; the errors due to rtvajiorat.ion 
from moist substances during tlK^ slower adjustrmait of the analytical 
balance will usually oxceiul any advaiitagi' in greab'r accuracy of 
weight. A so-called sugar balance ’’ of the ty^xi shown in Fig. 116 
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answers very well for this kind of work. Thi.s balance may also bo 
u-sed for the weighing out of chemicals for making up solutions of 
reagents. A set of second quality weights should be provided for an- 
proxiinate weighing, and also the normal weights belonging to the 
sacchan meter. 

The Mohr cubic centimeter normal and half-normal weights (26.018 
gins and 1,3.024 gms.) are usually furnished in a cylindrical form and 
the true cubic centimeter weight.s (20.000 gm.s. and 1.3.000 gms.) in a 
cubical fonn (Fig. 123), the shape of the weight thus guarding ag.ainst 



117. — Mi'tric solution scale. 

confusion. Normal wi-ights, which are in const, ant ii.se, should be tested 
frequendy upon the analytical balance against losses in weight through 
wear If a deficiency exceeding 1 mg. is noted, tin- stem of the weight 
should be unscrewed and a small pieee of tin or aluminum foil bo placed 
in the eayity sufficient to bring the weight u], to its proper value. 

Ill addition to the two liahiuces just dcsiTlbed a heavy lialance or 
•scale for weighing out nuderial in l.iilk, preparing large quantities of 
reagents, etc., will hi' required. A metric .solution scale with slidimr 
couuter|a,i.se .such .as is show,, in Fig, U 7 is verv good for this purpose" 
A set of tliird quality iveights up to o kgs. should also be provide,! for 
coarso woi^hings. 

Fl.\.sks for PoLAUisropic Work 
For the prejiaration of sugar solutions in iwlarimetric and sae- 
ch.arimetrie work various llasks have been devised of ilifferont shape 
and const nu'tiuu. 
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Flasks for Solution by Weight. - When sugar solutions arc made 
up according to percentage a glass-stopp(U’cd flask of tUe form shown 
as No. Vi in Fig. 118 is reeoinineudcd. The flask, which is supplied in 
inaiiy sizes, need not bo graduated. Before using, it is thoroughly 
cleans(xl and dried, and then weighed. The approximate quantity of 
substance to be exairiined is then transferred to the flask and after 
st()p]ioring the latter i.s reweighed. The approximate amount of dis- 
tilhxl water or other solvent is then added and the flask and contents 
rt'weighed as before. The percentage of substance in solution is 
then readily calculated from the weight of substance taken and the 
(“otnl)ined weigiits of substance and solvent. The flask should not be 
filled too full; .^uflicierit space should bo left for gentle rotation of the 
liipiid while effecting solution. The flask should always be kept 
stopperi'd to iireveiit evaporation. 

Rf (bid ion of Solution W.eirjhff^ to Vacuo. — For very accurate physical 
measurenu'uts the weights taken in air must l)c rodueed to vacuo, 
sin(’(‘ a substance weighed in any medium loses in weight an amount 
eipial to that of the niediuin displaced. If T7 is tJie true weiglit of a 

IF 

substance of density D, in vacuo, then the voUiuk^ of substance is 

and if .s is the density of the air at the time of weigliitig, the loss in 

sW . . ■ 

weight of the substance in air will lx; ■ Similarly if P is the value 

of the weights in vacuo and d is the density of their material then the 
sP 

loss of the weights in air will be ^ ■ Th(‘ oquilihriiini upon the pans of 

the balance between sulistancc and weights in air will tlicn be repre- 
sented by the equation 


IF- 


aIF 


P- 


~d" 


whence 


IF 



The mean value 0.0012 gin. may be taken as the wcught of 1 c.c. of 
air without sensible error. Whim brass weights are used {d = 8.4), 
the weights in vacuo of glass, water and sugar are found as follows: 
for g!as.s (/> = 2..5) IF = l.OOOTI? P, for water 20" C. (Z) - 0,998234) 
IF = 1.001001 P, for cane sugar (Z>=1..VJ), IF = 1.000G12 P. The 
following example will illastrate the method of application. 
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Weight of flask +• sugar in air 35.2320 gius. 

Weight of tlask alone in air 25.1240 gnis. 

Weight of sugar in air lO.lOSG gms. 

Weight of sugar in vacuo = 10.1086 X 1.000612 = 10.1148 gms. 

Weight of flask + sugar + water iji air 95.3055 gms. 

Weight of flask -h sugar in air 35.2326 gins. 

Weight of water in air 20° C 60.0729 gins. 

Weight of water in vacuo = 60.0729 X 1.001001 = 60.1366 gms. 

Weight of sugar H- water in vacuo = 70.2514 gms. 


Per cent sugar in solution from weiglits in air — 14.403 ])er cent. 

Per cent sugar in solution from weights in vacuo - 14.398 per cent. 

It will be noted that the dllfereuce is cxciKxlingly slight, so that 
weighing in air is sufficiently exact for all operations except those dc' 
manding extreme accuracy. 

Volumetric Sugar Flasks. — When solutions of dissolved sugars 
are made up to a definite volume before polarization, a carefully cali- 
• brated volumetric flask must be used; such fla.sks are supplied in a 
variety of forms and sizes. If solutions are polarizial immediately 
after making un to volume, as is usually the case, it is not es.sential 


■3 

VI 


that the flask bo fitted with a glass stopper. 



Fig. 118. — Types uf fla-sks fur polarisc(.>pic analysis. 


Volumetric flasks for sugar w(jrk arc imuh^ in lU-c.c., 20-c,c., 25-c.c., 
50-c.c,, 100-c.c., 200-c.c., and 250-c.c. sizes; 500-c.c. and lOOO-c.c. flasks 
are also occasionally used. For certain kiiuls of work, wliere volume 
of iiLsoIuble matter i.s allowed for, flasks of irregular capacity are used, 
as lOU.G-c.c., 20l,2-c.c., (‘tc., for polarization of sugar-Iieet pulp. 

A few of the more ordinary forms uf sugar flask are shown in Fig. 
118. These may be obtained of any desired capacity. Small sized 
sto])pered flasks similar to No. I arc convenient for prt'paring solutions 
when small amounts of substance are available. Kohlrausch's sugar 
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flask (No. IV) with enlargod top is convenient for transferring sub- 
stances and is in many ways a most desirable flask; it can be obtained 
in the small size.s and, if fh^sirod, with ground-glass stopper. S\igar 
flasks with double graduation (No, III) for one-tenth dilution are useful 
for the methods of inversion; they are supplied in 25-27.5-c.e., 50 
55-c,c,, 100-1 10-e.c., and 200-220-c.c. sizes. 

Specifications for Sugar Flasks. — In the selection of sugar flasks 
tlie following requirements of the United States Bureau of Standards 
for volumetric flasks will be found useful. 

The cross section of all flasks must be circular throughout and 
t he neck must merge into the body of the flask so gradually that then; 
will be no hindrance to uniform drainage. Flasks that are manifestly 
fragile or otherwise defective in construction will be rejected. The 
l)art. on which the graduation mark is placed must be transparent, of 
uniform thickness, and free from stria?. Tiie graduation mark must be 
I)la(‘ed not less than 6 cm. from the upper end and not less than 2 cm. 
from the lower end of the neck of a flask larger than 100 c.c., and not 
less tiian 3 cm. from the upper end or 1 cm. from the lower end of the 
neck of a flask not larger tlian 100 c.c. The graduation mark must 
extend entirely around tlie neck. The bottom of the fliisk must 
slightly rwntraiit, and the flask must be of such form that drainage 
can take place from the wdiole interior surface at tlie saim? time. The 
iit'ck of a llask must l>e perpendicular to a ])laiie tangent to the bottom. 
The flask must stand solidly ^vhen placed on a horizontal plane.'' 

A very desirable 100-c.c. flask for saecharimetric work is that sliowai 
in No. II, Fig. 118, and in Fig. 123 diisigued for use in the. Custom-House 
Laboratories of the United States Treasury Department. The pear- 
shaped body with its low {-imter of gravity gives the flask greater stal)ility 
tiian a spherical form. According to the n^gulatioiis of the Treasury 
Department “the flasks shall have a height of 130 mm.; the n(K*k shall 
hi; 70 mm. in lengt,h and have an internal diameter of not less than 
11.5 mm. and not more than 12.5 mm. The upper end of the neck 
shall be flared, and the givaduation marks shall be not less than 30 mm. 
from the upper end and 15 mm. from the louver end of the neck." 
With this size of flask the base of the thumb can cover the mouth and 
the fingers of the same hand easily enclose the bottom — a feature 
of great convenience when mixing the contents after making up to 
voluine. 

Calibration of Sugar Flasks. — Sugar flasks are graduated to 
contain 100 true cubic centimeters at 20*" C. or 100 Mohr cubic centi- 
meters at 17.5° C. and should be calibrated before using in the follow- 
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ing manner. The flask to be tested is first thurougJily cleaned and 
dried, then weighed empty at tlie temperature of standardization, and 
then again when filled to the murk ivitli distilled water at the standard 
temperature. The distilled water should lie boilr'd just liefore u.sing, 
in order to expel dissolved air, anti then etjoled. Sp(3cial 
care is necessary in adjusting th(^ meniscus to the 
graduation mark; the lowt'st point of tlie curves avIkui 
viewed against a white surface .shoiilil just touch tlui 
level of the graduation mark, tlie latter a))pearing to 
tlie eye in proper position as a striiiglit line, ami not 
as an ellipse. Fig, 119 indicattis tlic j)ro{MT imahud of 
adjustment. The insidt? of tlie m^ck ahovti the mtniiscus 
should wiped ])erfe(;tly dry with filter papt'r l^efore 
revveighing; air bubbles should not be allowed to adliere 
to the walls of tht', flask during calibration. pij. 111).— Sliowiii*' 

Volumetric iOO'C.c. sugar flasks graduated according proper odjusiment, 
to the Mohr sysRan should coiituiu 100 gins, of distilled menlseus. 
W'atiT at 17.5‘’C., wlu'n iveiglied in air against brass weights; 100-c.c. 
flasks graduated according to true cubic- C(.“utimeters should contain 
100 gins, of distilled walei- at 4° G. when weighcal in vacuo or 99.7174 
gms. at 20" C. when weighed iji air with brass weights. (W'eight in 
vacuo of 100 c.c. water at 20" C'. is 99.8234 gms. and weight in air 
(p. 164) is 99.8234 1.001061 = 99.7174 gms.) The grams of water 

contained by the flask at 20" C. ])lus the correction 0.282 will give tlie 
volume, ill true' cubic centimeters. 

The limits of ('rroi' ulIoW(“d by the United States liureau of Stand- 
ards for voluiuetrie flasls are tlu' following: 

I C:iinu-ily. Liiiiif dI fiiix . 

(1.5 

.15 I 

.1 i 

. I 

.OS i 

,05 I 

03 I 

.01 I 

-J 


2000 

1000 

500 

250 

200 

100 

50 

10 



The limit of error allowed above fur lUO-e.c. flasks i.s, however, too 
high; the error of gradual ion sliould not exceed O.Ob c.c. and careful 
manufacturers can conform to this requirement without trouble. A 
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lot of 200 sugar flasks purchased by the New York Sugar Trade Labora- 
tory showed Hm! following errors upon calibration. 


Error in volume. 

XuJiiber of 
flasks. 

Percentage, 

iJot-wt'.rn 0,(¥) c.c. .'ind 0.01 r.c. . .| 

05 

32,50 

HeUveenO 01 c.c. iind O.U2c.c. , . 

56 

28.00 

Hetwt'on ().()2 e.c. and O.Od c.c. . . 

4;i 

21 .50 

HotwecMi 0.0:i c.c. and 0.0 1 c.c, . . 

27 

13 50 

Between O.Ot c.c. and 0.05 c.c. . . 

7 

3.60 

Between 0.05 c.c. and 0.06 c.c. . . 

2 

200 

1.00 


It is seen tJiat 99 per cent of the flasks were correct within 0.05 c.c. 
aad that over 95 per cent were correct within 0.04 c.c. 

Funxels and Cylixdehs 

In filtering sugar solutions for j)olarizution short-stemmed funnels 
and cy lindens of any of the forms shown in Fig. 120 will be found cou- 



I II III IV. 

tig. 120. -•-Typo.s nf cylintlcrs for polariscopie Mnalysis. 


venieiit. The funm'ls anti filters should be of sufficient size to retain 
100 c.e, of solution; they should be covered with large watch glasses 
during filtration to prevent evaporation. Tall narrow filtering cylindens 
(Nos. I and II, Fig. 120) are prefi'iTcd by som(^ chemists for the reason 
that, the least suriaee of filtered liquid is ex]iosiid to evaporation. Tlio 
SI nail-lipped filtering jiirs (No. i\\ Fig. 120) are more convenient, how- 
ever, for filling tulje.s, and if covered by funnels and watch glasses will 
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not iillow sufficient evaporation, during the necessary time of filtra- 
tion, to cause any appreciable error in the polariscope reading. 

Mounting op Polariscopes and Care of Apparatus 
If the circumstances permit, polariscopes should always be mounted 
ill a separate room or compartment, where there is no danger of cor- 
rosion from the action of fumes or vapors. The polarizing compart- 
ment should bo well ventilated and easily darkened; lamps and burners 
for illumination should ije placed upon the opposite side of a wall or 
partition. 



Fij^. 121. —C.'ibiiict for roiistnnt tcmpcraturo polarizalion (New York Sugar 
Trade Laboratory). 


In the New York Sugar Trade Eaburatory the polariscope cabinet 
(Pig. 121) constitutes a s(*ction of the const ant-teiniierature room. 
The roof of the eabiiu'i is comimscal of shutters, for regulating the 
downward jiassage of cool air, and tlu^ side.s of the cabinet are enclosed 
by dark curtains, whii’h, when drawn, li'ave a s])ac(^ of one foot at the 
bottom. Tliis arrang(‘ment allows fna' circulation of air, an<l the 
pre.sen(*(^ of several observers in the (tabinot does not atfect the tem- 
perature. 
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Wlioro room is not available for a separate eoiiipartinent, the 
polariscopes may be mounted in a large box in a dark eorner of the 
laboratory as shovm in Fig. 122. 

The table siiiiporting polariscopcs should bo of solid construction. 
By placing the table upon rul^ber cushions and sotting tlie polarisropcs 
upon rii])l)or mats, vibration of the instruments and consequent tiis- 
turbanc(‘ of the zero point will be largely obviated. 



Fig. 122. — PorUihlc polmw-opc culdnct ^vitll soclioii uf fiidf' vcinovt'd. 


It i.s os-sential in saccharimetrie work that all apparatus be ke})t 
scniiiulously clean. The more dilicate optical parts of })olariscopes, 
such, a- ])olarizer, analyzer, and quartz compensation, an', ('iichised, in 
the mosl" modern apparatus, in dust-proof housings, and v('ry rarely 
rc{iuire to be disturljcd. Tlio diai)hragin glassc's (.1 and P, Fig. 96) at 
each ( lid- of the polariscope trougii are tin; ])arts which require most 
attention. Drops of solution, accidentally adlu'ring to the, ])olariscoi)e 
tuije-s, are occasionally s]>lashed against the diaphragm glasses. Tiie 
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diaphragms, wiiicii either screw or slide into position, should lie ex- 
amined frequent!}^ and the glasses wiped free of dirt and dust pfirticles. 
A paper napkin will be found very ,suita])l(‘ for cleaning diaphragm 
glasses, ey(! pieces, and oilier exposed opti(‘al parts. 

-^die trouglis of polariscopt's in the hasty round of routine fre- 
. <|Uently become soiled from contact witli w(‘t tulx's or ,s])ill(*d liijuid. 
They should be wiped frequently with a damp cloth and the imdal 
surface sliould be kejit smooth and clean. 

The bieliromate cell should bi^ examined frequently, and the solu- 
tion n^plenished as soon as bubiik's liegin to form, otherwi.si^ tlnar 
apiiearaiice may olisourc^ the fiedd. 

IVlieii the i>oIariscope is not in us(', thc^ trough should be elosed and 
the instrument ke])t covorcal. 

(Strict cleanliness must also he ohs('rv<a] in the use of polariscope 
tubes, flasks, and other ac'ce.ssorics. In handling and (-arrying obser- 
vation tubes a ])ortabl(‘ rack of tlie form sliown in Fig. 122 will l)o 
^ found coiuaaiiiMit. 

A\'hcj'c sugar solutions are clarifii'd with li^ad suliacetate, tla* walls 
of flasks, cylinders, fuiiruds, and tubes liecome coated in time with a 
thin white film of lead carbonate, A good .solvent for this coating is a 
warm .solution of sodium hydroxide and Koeludle salts, such as is used 
ill pr(‘])aring Folding's solution. HydrochioiF' or nitric acid may also 
be used for removing the deposit. After tliorough rindiig in (dean 
water, tidies, flasks, funnels, and cylinders should be allowed to drain 
and dry upon racks. 



CHAPTER VIII 


SPECIFIC ROTATION OF SUGARS 


In the previous chapters the principles which underlie the con- 
struction and operation of polariscopes were described; it is now de- 
sired to study the appli(“ation of these principles to some of the problems 
of sugar analysis. 

The polarizing power t^f a sugar is expressed as specific rotation, or 
specific rotatory power, by which is meant the angular rotation wiiicli 
a calculated lOO-per cent solution, 1-dcm. long, gives to the plane of 
polarized light. The specific? rotation, indicated l)y the expression [«] 
can easily be calculated from the angular I'otation a of the solution of 


substajice bv means of the equation fa] — ^vhich c is the con- 

centration of substance (grams ])er 100-c.c. solution) and I the length 
of the observation tube in dc'cimeters. Instead of the foregoing we 

T - r 1 UK) a . 

may use the equation \a\ ^ p m which p is the percentage of 

p X (.1 X L 

substance in solution (parts by weight in 100 part.s by weight of solu- 
tion) and d is the specific gravity of solution, (p X d = c in previous 
equation.) 

The angular rotation, as shown below, depends upon the wave 
length of the liglit employed. Sodium light is the illumination most 
used for polariscopic measurements and as the bright yellow line of 
sodium is designated the D line of the solar sptxdrum, the ('xpression [a] 
for sodium light is written [a]/>. Specific rotation for tlie mean yellow 
ray j (now no longer u.sed) i.s written [a];. The temperature at wliich 
the specific rotation is taken is also usually affixed. Thus: the symbol 
for specific rotation using sodium light at 20° C, is written [a]^. 

The method of calculating specific rotation may liest b(i understood by 
an example; 20 gms. of cane sugar dissolved to 100 e.<*. gives an angular 
rotation for sodium light of -{-5T2 degrees in a 400-mm. tn])e at 20° C. 

Substituting these values in the etiuation [a] = " ""'C obtain 


[a]/J ■- +66.5 the specific rotation of sucrose for the given 

concentration. 
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To calculate specific rotation from the reading of a saccharimoter, 
the scale divisions of the latter must first be 5 (;on verted to angular 
degrees by means of the appropriate factor. Thu.s: 15 gins, of sucrose 
dissolved to 100 metric cubic centimeters gave a reading of -f- 57.7 in 
. 413Q-mm. tube using a Vontzke scale quarto-wedge saecharimeter. 
.Since 1° V = 0.31057 angular degrees (page 14.3) then 


[a]x) .sucrose = 


100 (0.34657 X 57.^ 
' ” T5 x'2" 


= + 66 . 6 . 


Effect of Kind op Light upon Spkctfic Rot.-vtiox of Sugabs. 

Mention has been made of the influence of wave length of light upon 
specific rotation. In Table XX a comparison was given of the rotations 
of quarts and .sucrose for liglit of different wave lengths and it wa.s 
showm that as the wave length decreases the polarizing power of sucrose 
increases. In the following tabh^ the specific rotatioiLS of nine different 
sugars are given for light of different "wave lengths in the rod, yellow, 
green, blue, indigo, and violet jiarts of the spectrum, according to 
n.'cent niea.surements by Grossiuaun and Bloch,* The s])oeific rota- 
tions for yellow sodium light, [a]z), the standard values of comparison, 
are printed in heavier type. 



lied 

i 

1 Veliow 

Green 1 

Blue Indiiro 

1 

Violet 

(r) 


<>?) 1 

15] (0 

(r) I 

65fl nfi. 

1 5.S!) ftii. 

|_ 

53a 

1 o(l*S 470^/1. 

j 1 

1 niw. ! 







1 )ii!per- 
.■sion co- 
elliciBnt 


Xylose ... 
Uhanirio.se. 
rialacto.so 
(flu('0>;c. . . 
Fruc'tu.se.- 
iSl KTOSe. . . 
fjiictoae. . . 
iMiiIlo.se.. . 
Raffinoso. . 


0.S6G+ 13,2S+ 18.19 
6.94S:+ 7.(18+ 8.37 
5,003:+ 60,80 + 80.72 
4,500 + 41,89+ 62.76 
4.500i- 70.39 - 90.46 
4,275 + 53.18 + 66.60 
2.000+ 39.82 + 62.42 
0,021 + 111.00 +137.04 
3 713 + 79,03 +106.20 


:+ 21 0S+ 24.50 + 27.70 + 31.94 
+ 10.27 + 11.11 'I' 12. S4 !' 14. 3S 
+ 99 03 + HO . 70 + 131 . S4 +152.90 
^'+ 0.5 3.5+ 73.0r+ 83.88 H- 90.02 
-107.2) -130.85 -151.11 -160.55 
:+ 82.25 P 91,5.3 +104.24 +121,03 
:+ 02.01) H' 72.25 + 83.25+ 98.17 
: + 100 .11 t' 170 ,20 + 227 . 12 +233 . 30 
■ + 131 . H +150 . i 5 + 103 . 7< : +188 . 55 


2.41 

2.03 

2.51 

2.30 

2.1.S 

2.29 

2.47 

2.10 

2.37 


Average 2.290 


It is s(Km that of the nine sugars galactose shows the greatest and 
rhamnosc the smalUvst dis])ersiou cot'fficient, the average \'alue 2.296 
licing tlie same as tliat of sucrose and of glueo.se, 

^'ar^ou.s formula? have been jiroposcd for expre.<siug the relationshii) 
betwi'en specific rotation and wave length of light. Stefan f gives for 
2538 

sucrose the formula [o'] - — 5.58, in wliich tlic wave length X is 

A*' 


Z. Ver. IX'ut. Zuckmiid,, 62, 19, 


t Bor. Wiener Akad., 62, JS6. 
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expressed in ten-thousandths of a millimeter 



The results as 


thus calculated liave only an approximate value, as other factors, such 
as temperature, concentration, etc., are not considered. 

The specific rotations of the dilTcrerit sugars also vary accoFding 
to the concentration of solution, the temperature of observation and 
the nature of the solvent. The following table gives the approximate; 
values for the specific rotation of a number of sugars. Tlie effect of 
concentration ami temperature in increasing or lowering the specifn; 
rotation is indicated by the direction of the arrow in the respective 
columns. 


TAULt: XXVII 


Showing EJftd of Incrtasc in Concen(mtio7i and Tf’jnperaiure upon Specific Rotation 
of Sugar a 



, 1 

[a];;'-- 1 

conc-entr:ition 
-0 + 

Inoreai 

temper 

-0 

Arabiiiosc 

-hU}4.5 




Xvlnse 

-hl9.0 


— >• 


Khamnn.se 

-(-S.5 


? 


Galactose 

-tSO.5 


— > 


Glucose 

+.52.5 




Fructose 

-92.5 

: ^ 



Invert .sii^ar 

- 20,0 

♦— 


► 

Sucrose 

-l-()(3.5 


<— 


I.actose 

i -1-02.5 


7 


Maltose 





Rath nose 

+ 104.5 


7 

1 


Effect of Concentr.atiox upon Specific Rotation of Sugars 
The effect of varying concentration upon the specific rotation of 
sugars has been studied liy many observers and the results of their ob- 
servations have been expressed in the form of equations. The method 
of deriving these equations, wliich is due to Biot,* is of consitlerable 
importance to tlie sugar chemist and deserves to lie briefly considered. 

Concentration Equations. — If the specific rotations of a substance 
for different concentrations be laid off upon a diagram, in which the 
specific rotations represent the ordinates and the percentages of sub- 
stance in solution the abscissa;, th(' line which conniHits the sevc;ral 
points, w:il be either a straight line, a section of a parabola, hyperbola, 
or other curve, or a combination of any two or more of th{;se. Galling 
the lierceiitage of sugar in solution p, the specific rotation can be rep- 
resented as follows: according to the well-known alg(;hraic eepiation.s. 

* Ann. chim. phy.s. [;q, 10, 11, 9(3; 28, 215; 36, 257; 69, 219. 
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I, For tho straight lino [a] = a + bp. 

11. For tho parabola [aj - a + + cj/^. 

111. For the hyperbola [«] = a + • 

' Having plotted and determined the nature of the curve it remains 

to calculate the values of the constants a, b, ami c in the above ecjua- 
lions. The nudhod of doing thi.s (tlie method of least S(iuares) is simple, 


although the work of calculation is somewhat laborious. The following 


example is given as an illustration : 


1‘Voni tho av<;rago results of observalioiis by Tollens, Tiioui.soii, Schmitz, 
Nasiai, and Vdllaveccliiu, the following specific rotations of sucrose were found 
for (litTorent cnucentrations; 10 ])er cent + 0(1.50, 20 per cent 60.52, 30 per 
cent + 66.41, 40 per cent + 60.27, 50 per cent + 00,06. An equation is desired 
for the spc'cific rotation of sucro-se for any cniicontration within these limits. 

By plotting the above observations a em ved line is obtained presumably 
a parabola. (In calculating the concentration cur-ves for the specific rotation cjf 
.sugars the hyperbola is but little used. ) Substituting the results in the previous 
equation II for the jjarabola w'O obtain the ftjllowing: 

1. a +10 5+ 10Qc = 60.56. 

2. a + 20 6 + 4U(.} c = 66.52. 

3. u + 30 5 + 900 c - 66.41. 

4. « + 40 5 + 1600 c = 66.27. 

5. a + 50 5 + 2500 r — 6(j.06. 

Average: I. a +' 30 h + 1 10aT'~^li6.364. 


From the above equations wo obtain by subtraction the following: 
0. (5 ~ I) 40 5 + 2400 r = - 0.50. 

7. (5-2) 30 5 + 2100 c = - 0.46. 

<S. (5 - 3) 20 b + 1600 c - - 0.35. 

9. (5-4) lOhf 900 r 0.21, 

10. (4-1) 30 h + 1500 c; = - 0.29. 

11. (4-2) 20 6 + 1200 r =- 0.25. 

12. (1 - 3) 10 6 + 700 c’-- 0.14. 

13. (3 - 1) 20 6 + S()Dr = -0.15. 

14. (3 - 2) 10 6 + 500 r -- 0.11. 

15. (2 - 1) 10 6 + 300 r =-0.04. 

Average: II. 20 6 + 1200 c = - 0.25, 


By combining equations 0 to 15 into two series and subtracting we obtain 
tlic following: 

IK. (7 + 8 + 10 + 12 + 14) 100 6 + 6400 c =- 1.35 

IV. (6 + 9 + 11 + 13 + .15) 1 (X) 6 + 5600 r = - 1 . 1 5 

k00c=-0.20 
c = - 0.00025. 
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Substituting the value for c in equation II we obtain 6 = 0.0025, and 
substituting these valiios for b and c in equation I we obtain a = G6,5C4. Sub- 
stituting these values in the original equation for the parabola we obtain: 

[a]2 = 6G.564 + 0.0025 p - 0.0U025 p\ 

The calculated specific rotation of sucrose for various concentrations ac'dSrdiitc 
to the above equation is as follows: 10 ])cr cent G6.5G, 20 per cent 66.51, 80 per^ 
cent 66.41, 40 per cent 66.26, 50 per cent GO.OG, results which agree perfectly 
with the average observations taken. 

Tlio above equation for the specific rotation of sucrose does not hold, 
liowever, for concentrations below 10 per cent or above 50 per cent. 
Tollcns* from observations upon 19 solutions ranging from 8.8202 per 
cent to 69.2144 per cent sucrose calculated the following equations: 

For p ^ 4 to 18 per cent sucrose, 

[a]l^ 66.810 - 0.015553 - 0.000052462 pi 

For p = 18 to 69 per cent sucrose, 

[a]g= GG.386 + 0.015035 p - 0.0003986 pi 
According to the above equations the maximum specific rotatioir 
of sucrose (66.53) is found at p = 18.86 per cent; for concentrations 
lower tliaii this the specific rotation again decreases. 

Schmitz t from observations upon eight solutions for p = 5 to 65 
per cent gives the equation: 

Mj; - 66.510 + 0.004508 p - 0.00028052 pi 
Nasini and Villavecchia I for p = 3 to Go give the equation 
= 06.438 + 0.010312 p - 0.00035449 pi The last named au- 
tliorities found, how-ever, for very dilute solutions (c = 0.335 gtn. to 
1.2588 gms. sucrose per 100 c.c.) that the specific rotation of sucrose 
again increases, and for such dilute solutions give the equation 
- 69.902 — 4.86958 p + 1.86415 pi The variations noted in the 
above equations for the specific rotation of sucrose are no doubt partly 
due to the effect of rotation dispersion, as the result of using light of 
sliglitly different -wave length for illumination. 

The equations of Tollens aLid of Nasini and Villavecchia are con- 
sitlered to be the most accurate. The average of the two equations gives 
probably the most reliable exprc.s,sion for tlie specific rotation of sucrose. 

I. [a]2 = +66.380 + 0.015035 p- 0.0003986 pi (Tollens.) 

II. fur;; = +66.43S + 0.0103l2p-0.0003545 pl 

(Nasini and Villavecchia.) 

Average: III. [a]^ - +CG.412 + 0.012673 p - 0.0003766 pi 

+ Bcr., 10, 1403. t Ocr., 10, Mil. 

t Public, tie lab. chitn. dellu gabnih;. Rome, 1891, p. 47. 
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Lanclolt* by recalculating this cornbiruxl equation into terms of 
concentration (grams of sugar per 100 c.e.) gives the expression: 

IV. [all = +66.435 +0,00870 c - 0.000235 cHc = 0 to 65). 

, -Tu^ following tahh, which with the exception of column / is taken 
from Landolt,* gives a comparison of the specific rotation of sucrose 
for solutions of different percentage and concentration, according to 
each of the four preceding equations. 

Table XXVIII 


Owing Specific Rotaiion of Sucrose for Different Concenirntions 


a 

b 

f 

d 

^ i 

/ . 1 

a 



Con centra- 


Specific rotation [al^. 


Percentage, 

V 

! (Tollens.) 

d 

(r-p.d). 

(Tollens.) 

formula I ' 
caJcuIated lo 

V 

By formula J[ ! 
calculate<l to ; 

P 

By formub III • 
calcui.atcU to j 

" i 

By formula IV 
calculated to 

5 

I 01786 

5.0893 

+66,451 ! 

+66.480 

+66.466 

+66.473 

10 

1.03819 1 

10.3819 

60-496 

66.506 

66.r>ni 

66.500 

15 

1.05926 

15.,HS89 

66.522 

66.513 

66.517 

66.514 

20 

1.08109 i 

21.6218 1 

66.527 

06.502 

66.515 

66.513 

25 

l.ia375 

27.. 59,38 

66,513 

66.474 

66.493 

60.496 

30 

1 . 12721 

33.8163 

66.479 1 

66 . 428 

! 60.453 

i GO. 400 

35 

1.15153 

40.3036 

66.424 1 

GG.305 

(;().394 

66 104 

40 

1,17076 

47.0704 

66,350 . 

66 283 

66 316 

66.324 

45 

1.20288 

54.1296 

66.2.56 

66.184 

66.220 i 

66,217 

50 

1.22995 

61.4075 

66.142 

06,067 

66,104 ! 

66 OSl 


Concentration equations for the specific rotation of other sugars arc 
given below: 

Xylose f (c=3 to 34 gms. per 100 c.c.) [«]^ =+18.095+0.06986 p. 

(c = 3Uo6I «ins. per 100 c.c.) = +23.080-0.1827 p+fl.00:n2 /■ . 

Galactose J (p = 5 (o 3.5 [)er cent) [a]^) = +79.70:1+0.0785 p. 

GIiJCO.se § (p=0 to 100 per cent) [a]^^ = +52.50+0.018796 p 

+0. 00051 6S3p^ 

Fnictosc II (p=l to 30 per cent) = - (91 .90+0. Ill p). 

Invert sui?ar ^ (p = 9 to OS per cent) [a]^ = -19.447 -0 06068 p 

+0.(X)0221 p^ 

Malto.se ** (p=o to 35 per cent) [«]^ = +138.475-0.01837 p. 

Hrowric (J. Ind. En«. Chem,, 2, 520) lias calculatetf the observations of Tolleiis 
to concentration and gives tiio equation for glucose [al^ = + 52,50 + 0.0227c + 
0.fX)022 cb 

* " Das optischc Drehungsvermogen " (1898), p. 420. f Schulze and Tollens, 
Ann,, 271, 40. t Meissl, J. pr.akt. Chem. f2j, 22, 97. { ToHcns, Ber., 17, 2238. 

II Ost. Ber., 24, 1636. ^ Gubbo, Ber., 18, 2207. ** Meissl, J. prakt. Chem. [2], 

2fl, 114. 
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Effect of Temperatuke upon Spectftc Rotation op Sugars 

The effect of temperature upon the specific rotation of sugars is 
no less pronounced than that of concentration and, with a number of 
sugars such as fructose and galactose, tlio influence of temperatfirQ^s 
the factor which has most to be considered in polarimetric measure- 
ments. The change in rotation of a sugar solution due to expansion 
or concentration in volume through temperature changes must not be 
confused with changes in specific rotation. In studying the latter 
piicnomonon the sugar solutions must eitlier be made up to volume at 
the .sairu' tem])erat.ure at which they are to bo examined or else a cor- 
rection be made for the changes in volume due to expansion or con- 
traction. 

The influence of temperature upon specific rotation is studied in 
the same way as that of concentration, by laying off the specific rota- 
f.ion for each temperature upon a diagram. The connecting p<.iints for 
t.hc ordinary ranges of atmospheric temperature lie more nearly in a 
straight line tlian is the case with the couceiitratioii curves. For 
wider ranges of temperature, however, the increase or decrease in 
specific rotation is found to proceed unequally and the change must 
then be expressed by some curve equation. 

Effect of Temperature upon the Specific Rotation of Sucrose. — 
The earlier investigators Mitschorlich, Hesse, and Tuchschmid re- 
garded the effect of temperature upon tlie, s])i‘e.5f]c rotation of sucrose 
as insignificant. DulwunfauL*' was the first to riHiogiiize ih(‘. fact 
that increase of temperature caused a decrease in the value of this 
constant, the temporalure coefficient of tiie specific rotation of su- 
crose having been found by him to l>c 0.000232 iier C. increase. 
Andrews, t who reinvestigated the ciuestioii in ISSO, found a decreasi' 
of 0,011 1 in the specific rotation of sucrose for 1"C. increase. The 
specific rotation of sucrose for any teiipierature i is then represeuti'd 
by the equation; 

= WS- 0.011 l (f- 20). 

Schbnrockl in 1800, as a result of observation upon 10 sugar solu- 
timis, showed that the decrease in specific rotation for 1® C. increase 
lay between 0.0132 and O.Olol; for Temperatures between 12^ C. and 
25'' C. Liu.* ehange is expressed by tin* (‘quation: 

= [«]j; - O.Oi U {t - 20). 

* Ana. cliim. phys. [3], 18, 201. 
t Ma.sH, Insl, Tcih, (Quarterly, May, 1880, p. 307. 
t Bcr. pliys.-techn, Hcicli.sanstult, 1800. 
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This equation is sometimes written 

ML = ML - [a]^ 0.00021 7 {t - 20), 
in which the temperature coefficient of the specific rotation, 


0.000217 


0.0144 0.0M4 

Kg '00.5 ' 


Later experiments were made by Schdnrock* at temperatures 
between 0*^ C. and 32° C. using light of three different w\avc lengths, 
the yellow sodium line 580.3 ^i/i, the yellow-green mercury line 54(5.1 /u/u, 
and the blue mercury line 435.9 /i/u. These experiments sho^ved that for 
the German normal sugar solution (p ~ 23.701 per cent) the rotation 
angle underwent a linear deviation with changes in temperature, this 
deviation being independent of the wave length of light employed. Tt 
w.as found, moreover, that the temperature coefficiont of the specific 
rotation decreased with increase in temperature, the value being 0.(X)0242 
at 10° C., 0.000184 at 20° C., and 0.000121 at 30° C. for sodium light. 
Tills deerease proceeds in a straight line and the values of the tempera- 
ture! coefficient for any intermediate temperature can ]>c estimated by 
taking the proportionate difference. These later values of Schdnrock 
are used l)y the Physikaliseffi-Tochnischc Rciehsanstalt of Germany 
and have therefore the highest sanction of anthorit>\ 

Effect of Temperature upon the Specific Rotation of Other Sugars. 
— Tlie effect of temperature upon the specific rotations of o number 
of other sugars is given in Table XXIX. 


T.^to.e XXIX 


Rhainno.se t [<*!/)= h O.IS— 0 0.1'> t {7= 0” lo 20^ ('.) 

GjilactoscJ {p=10) = + 81,57-0.200 / in'* to 30" 0.) 

Fructose^ fa]/, = - 103.02-i 0 . 071 t )o40"C.) 

Frnc1ose§ (;> = 2.8..0) [«]/, = —107 0,')-H0. 002 i {/-= 0'' tnUO^C.) 

Invert- sugar;) (c=17,21) [a]/, = - 27,0 -1-0.32 / (7- 5'’(ooo'‘C.) 

Uai-tose^ !«)/> = + 52.53-0.07 /-2n (( = 15° lo25" C.) 

M al tose* * ( P - 1 0 ) [a |;, = -f- 1 40 , 1 9 - 0 . 005 f (/ - 1 5 " t o 35 " C. ) 


* Z. Ver. Dent. Zncterind., 63, 050, 
t Hclmrllc and Tollen.'j, Ann., 271, 02. 
t Mcksl, J. prakt, ('liern. [2]. 22, 97. 

§ Honig and Jfwer, Z, Ver, Druf, Ziickorind., 38 (ISSS), 1028, 
II Tuchsehniid, prakt. Glieni. [2], 2, 235. 
f Sehmogor, Bor,, 13, 1922. 

Meissl, J, prakt. Chem. [2], 26, 114. 
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While a linear equation is sufficiently exact for narrow ranges of tem- 
perature, the change in spociilc rotation for wider differences of temper- 
ature must usually be expressed by an equation of the order: 

[a]i+ nf + 

or [a] ' = Mg + a{t ~ 20) + Ht ~ 20)1 

Oernez,* for example, gives fur rliainnose the equation 
Mg = 9.22 -- 0.03642 1 -f 0.0000123 
and Gubbef gives for invert sugar the following e(iuations: 

B\)r / = 0° to 30%b, Mg=Mg+0.3041 {t - 20)4-0.00165 (^-20)U 
For f = 20” to 100® C., Mg = Mg'h0.3246 (^-20) -0.00021 {t~20)\ 

Sucrose and the diffcreiit sugars mentioned in Table XXTX all show 
a decrease in specific rotation with increase in temperature. Of other 
sugars, which exhibit this property in marked degree, arahinose should 
he mentioned, d'anretj found for 1-arabinosc = 4" 105.54 and. 
[cc]fl= 4-88.61, nr an average decrease of 0.304 f(u 1® C. increase in 
temix'raturc, which is greater tliaii that for any other sugar except 
fructose. 

Xylose presents an exception to the rule just noted, Schulze and 
Tolleiis § liaving observed for temporal, ures above 20® C. an increase in 
specific rotation, as in the following example (p = 10.0829). 


f 

l-ivlose. 

15" 

+ 18,808 

20 

i 18.009 

25 

, 10,248 

30 

1 10.028 


Glucose also seems to present an except, ion to the rule of dimin- 
ished rotation with inen>ase in temperature. Observations by Dub- 
runfaiit, Mategezek, and others show that the specific rotation of 
d-gliicose undergoes no porccptable change beWeen 0® and 100° C. 

Equations giving t.lie combiiu'd influence of concentration and tem- 
])era.turc upon F-j'fecifie rotation have been worked (nit for many sugars. 
The following exanqdes arc given: 

* Compt, rend,, 121, 1150. 
t Bcr,, 18, 2207. 
t Bull, soc. chirn. [3], 16, 195. 

§ Ann., 271, 40. 
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Galactose* [aI/> *+83.883 + 0,0785 p - 0.209 1 (Meissl.)! 

Fructose [al^ = - [101.38 - 0.56i + ft lOS (c ~ 10)]. (Jungflcisch and 
Grimbert.)! 

Fructose [a]^ = - 88.13 — 0.2583 p + 0.6714 {I — 20°). (Honig and 
Jesser.)§ 

Sorbose [a]^ = - [42.65 + 0.047 p + 0.00007 p=- (^ - 20) 0.02). (Tollens 
and Smith.) II 

Maltose [«]^= + 140.375 - 0.01837p~ 0.0951. (Meissl.)^ 

Effect op Solvent upon the Specific Rotation of Sugar.s 

The constants of specific rotation for sugars arc all expressed for 
aqueous solutions. It sometimes happens, however, that solutions of 
sugar in other solvents, such as alcohol, have to bo examined; in such 
cases the changes in specific rotation due to the character of solvent 
must be taken into account. 

In the ca.se of sucrose, Tollcns** found the following values for [ajJJ 
with different solvents for a 10 per cent solution: 

In water + 6G.6G7. 

In 1 part water + 3 parts ethyl alcohol + 6G.827. 

In 1 part water + 3 parts methyl alcohol + G8.028. 

In 1 part water + 3 parts acetone + 67.396. 

Methyl alcohol and acetone are thus seen to raise the specific rotation 
of sucrose perceptibly, but ethyl alcohol only slightly. Claassen ft also 
found for 80 per cent alcohol a slight increase in the specific rotation 
of sucrose; the differences (0.1 to 0,15), however, are not sufficient to 
affect seriously the analytical results in such operations as the alcoholic 
extraction of sugar beet or cane pulp. 

Ill the case of fructose and invert sugar, ethyl alcohol produces a 
marked lowering of the specific rotation, and when these sugars are 
present the influence of ethyl alcohol as a solvent must Ixj taken into 

* Tanret (Bull. 60ciCt6 chimique [3], 16, 195) gives the change in specific 
rotation of galactose for 1°C. increase? bet\\een 13° and 20” —0.39, between 20“ 
and 25“ -0.220, and between 25“ and 30“ — O.ISO, a falling off in the temperature 
«K;ffieicnt with increase in temperature similar to the one noted by Sehbnrock with 
sucrose. 

t J. prakt. Chem. [2], 22 , 97. 

t Coinpt. rend., 107 , 390. 

§ Z. Ver. Deut. Zuckerind., 38 (1S8S), 1028. 

li Ber„ 33, 12S9. 

t J. prakt. Cliem. [2], 26 , 114. 

** Bor,, 13, 2287. 

tt Z. Ver, Deut. Zuckerind,, 40, 392. 
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account. Fructose according to Landolt* has a specific rotation in 
alcohol which is only two-thirds that in water. Borntraigerf found for 
37.6 gins, invert sugar in 100 c.e. aqueous solution a rotation of —49.2 
at 20° C.; when the solution was made up with 10.45 c.c. alcohol 
the rotation doeroased to —43.9 and with 20.60 c.c. alcohol to —38,3. 
According to Horsin-Deon t (whose conclusion, however, requires veri- 
fication) invert sugar in absolute alcohol is perfectly inactive and only 
becomes levorotatory upon the addition of water. It should also be 
noted that the rotation of alcoholic invert- sugar solutions is much 
more .sensitive to changes in temperature than water solutions. 

With a number of sugars the specific rotations in aqueous and 
alcoholic solutions are almost the reverse of one another. The [a]D 
of rhainriose§ for example in water is -1-9.43 and in alcohol —9.0. 
The [«]^ of sorbose |j in water is —42.5 and in 85 per cent alcohol 
4-41.8. The effect of pyridine and formic acid upon the specific rota- 
tions of several sugars is shown on page 190. 

Without giving detailed results of experiments upon all the various 
sugars it may be said that the effect of solvent upon specific rotation 
is too great to be disregarded; wherever possible the polarimetric ex- 
amination of sugars for purpose of analysis should be made in aqueous 
solution. 

Effect of Accompanying SimsTANCES upon Specific Rotation 
OF Sugars 

Another factor of knportancej especially in the polarimetric exami- 
nation of impuri; sugar solutions, is tiio effect which bases, acids, salts, 
and other substances exert upon the spci'ific rotation of the sugars 
present. A very large amount of investigation lias been done upon 
this subject and for complete details reference must be made to the 
original articles. Only brief mention will be made of the effects of a 
few substances upon the rotation of the more important sugars. 

The changes which foreign optically inactive substances may exert 
upon the rotation of sugars may be eitlier chemical or physical. The 
hydroxides of the alkalies and alkaline earths, and all salts of alkaline 
reaction in general, cause a decrease in the specific rotation of most 
reducing sugars. Such changes in rotation are purely chemical, being 

* Bor., 13, 2335. 
t Z, ang. Chorn. (1839), 507. 
t J. fabr. sucre, 20, 37. 

§ Rayniaii and Kruis, Bull. hoc. cliim. [2], 48, 632, 
il Adriani, Uec, trav. ebim. dos Pays Bas., 19, 184. 
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due either to a rearrangement of the sugar molecule or to the forma- 
tion of alkali-sugar compounds of lower specific rotation. The effect of 
acids and acid salts upon the rotation of sucrose by inversion is another 
example of purely chemical change. The avoidance of such chemical 
chango.s is imperative in accurate polari metric work and to prevent 
these the solutions of sugar under examination should be, so far as 
possible, neutral in reaction. 

The influence of neutral salts upon the specific rotation of sugars, on 
the other hand, is largely physical, since the chemical properties of the 
dissolved sugars are not appreciably affected; the same is also true of 
the influence of acids upon the specific rotation of sugars which do not 
undergo inversion. 

Influence of Mineral Impurities upon the Rotation of Sucrose. — 

The chlorides, nitrates, sulphates, phosphates, acetates, and citrates, 
of the alkalies, the chlorides of the alkaline earths, magno.sium sulphate, 
and many other salts all produce a decrease in the specific rotation of 
sucrose, this decrease being generally greater with increased amount 
and smaller molecular weight of salt. 

The liydroxides of the alkalies and alkaline earths and the carbon- 
ates of tlH‘ alkalies also lower the specific rotation of sucrose. The in- 
fluence of these substances, which is of especial importance technically, 
in view of the alkalinity of various sugar-house products, has been 
widely studied, the results being <jften expn'ssetl in parts of sugar whose 
rotation is obscured by one part of alkali. Pellet for example gives 
tlio following results; 


i Concent rat icD of sucrose solution. 


Substance. 


1 gin. fMiOtsli obscures rolaf ion of 

1 gin. caiistio soda ob.st’iiros rulation of 

1 gin. polMs.'^iuin cjirlioriab' obscures lotarion of. , 

1 gin. sfxliutn earlionate obscures rotation of 

1 gin. ctik'ium o.\ide obri<‘iin!.s rut at ion ttf 

1 gin. bariimi oxide, obscure.^ rotation of 


5.4 inns. 
KKl c.c. 


Grams sucrose- 

o.irn 

0,140 

0,014 

l).()4() 

0.7 

0.190 


ir.3 Kra.s. 
ItX) P.C. 


Grams sucrose. 

0 500 
0 . 4.50 
0 . 005 

o.i:i2 

10 

0.430 


Strimtium oxide also diminishes the sjiceific rotation of sucrose. 
This lowering effect of alkalies upon the specific rotation of sucrose is 
largely due to the formation of soluble saccharates of lower spt'cific 
rotation; the influence can be largely eliminated by neutralization with 
acetic acid. The original specific rotation is not entirely restored, 
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however, since the soluble acetates themselves lower the specific rota- 
tion of sucrose to a slight extent. 

The probable effect of a mixture of salts upon the polarization of 
sucrose, — such for example as occurs in beet molasses, which contains 
about 50 per cent of sucro.se and 10 per cent of soluble salts (mostly of 
potassium), - - may be judged from the following examples taken from 
experiments by Bodenbender and Steffens.* 


Table XXX 


Salt. 

Sucrose. 

parts. 

Salt, parts. 

Water, 

parts. 

Polarization, 
sugar degrees. 

1 

1 Difference. 

( 1 

5 

1 

94 

4.987 

0.013 

Potassium chloride . < 

i 10 

1 2 

1 88 

9.8.56 

1 0.144 

i 

1 20 ! 

i 4 

i 76 

19.800 

0.131 

( ' 

0 1 

1 

94 

4.969 

0.031 

Sodium chloride < 

10 

i 2 

1 88 

0,8.53 

0,147 

( 

20 i 

4 

70 

19,686 

0.414 

f 

5 

1 

94 

4,952 

0.048 

Barium chloride < 

10 

2 1 

88 ' 

0.944 

0.056 . 

( 

20 ' 

4 1 

76 

10.402 

0.598 


5 

1 

94 

4 995 

1 0.005 

Maf^nosiuiu sulphate . . . < 

10 

2 ! 

88 ' 

0.890 

0.110 

r 

20 ! 

4 1 

76 1 

19.880 

0.120 

f 


1 

94 

4.958 

0 042 

Sodium phosphate < 

10 

2 ! 

88 

0,933 

0.067 

( 

20 

4 

76 

19,689 

0.311 


1 5 

1 

94 

4.927 ! 

0.073 

, 

Pohussiuin carbonate, . . 1 

i 10 

2 ! 

SS 

9 . 730 ! 

0,270 

( 

1 20 

4 

76 

19.300 

0.7(K) 

( 

i 5 

1 

04 

4,010 

0.090 

Sodium carbonate < 

10 

2 

SS 

9.711 

0,289 


20 

4 

76 

19.173 

0 827 


The effect, of four-fold conceiitraiion is seen to depress the difference 
in rotation about ten times, so that an apparent loss of sucrose may 
seem to take place in the evaporation of sugar solutions rich in mineral 
salts, wiien such solutions are examined by the polariscope before and 
after evaporation. 

The effect which the various salts, used for clarifying impure sugar 
solutions for optical analysis, exercise u])on the specific rotation of 
sucrose and other sugars is also of great importance. Lead subacetatc 
is the salt most u.sed for this purpose; its effect upon the rotation of 
sucrose is considered elsewhere (page 216). 

Influence of Mineral Impurities upon the Rotation of Reducing 
Sugars. — The action of salts of alkaline reaction in depressing the 
rotation of reducing sugars has already been mentioned. In sacchari- 


Z. Vcr. Deut. Zuckcrind., 31, 808. 
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metric analysis the influence of lead subacetate, as a clarifying agent, 
upon the rotations of fructose and invert sugar, is of great importance. 
As was first observed by Gill* in 1871 when solutions containing invert 
sugar are treated with lead-subacetate solution in excess, the formation 
of soluble lead fructosate of low specific rotation is so pronounced tliat 
the rotatory power of fructose sinks below that of glucose and the 
invert sugar becomes dextrorotatory. Similar observations have been 
made by Pellet, liittmanii, Koydl, Borntraeger, and many others. In 
the following experiments by Bittmann f 50 c.c. of invert-sugar solution 
were treated with 50 c.c. of a mixture of water and lead subacetate in 
different j^roportions. 


Wafer. 

Leii( 1- s ub.aee ta t e 
solution. 

Pokrlzaf ion. 

C.C. 

c.c. 


50 

0 

-2.3 

40 

1 10 

-1,0 

30 

1 20 

+3.7 

10 

40 j 

+7,5 


The influence of neutral salts upon the .specific rotation of reducing 
sugars is variable. Some salts produce an increase, others a decrease 
and some no change whatever in rotation; no general rule can be given. 

Of particular importance in this connection is the influence of differ- 
ent neutral .salts upon the rotation of invert sugar; the occurrence of 
such salts in molasses and other low-grade sugar-house products may 
increas(; the lovorotalion of the invert sugar several degrees, with the 
result tJiat erroneous coiiclusious are .sometimes drawm from the polari- 
scopic examination of such products. 

Influence of Acids upon the Specific Rotation of Sugars. — The 
presence of free mineral acids exerts a very pronounced influence upon 
the specific rotation of certain sugars. This influence is v(‘ry slight in 
case of glucose, but is most ijroiiounccd Avitli fructose and hence also 
with invert sugar. (TSullivan, for examt^Ie, found for invert sugar, 
prepared by inverting sucrose with iiivertase, [aj^J = - 24.5, and for 
invert sugar, prepared by inverting sucrose with sulphuric acid in the 
cold, = - 27.7, an increas(J of 3.2, which if referred entirely to 
fructose would moan an increase of 0.4 in the specific rotation of that 
sugar. Tlic increase in rotation increast's with the amoTint of acid, as 
is seen from the following restilts by IIaminers<'liniidt t which the author 

* Z. Vor, Dent. Zuckerind., 21, 257. 
t Ibid, 30, 875. 
t Ibid, 40, 465; 41, 157. 
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has calculated to the [o:]^ of invert sugar and fructose. The results 
were obtained by inverting a half-normal weight of sucrose with vary- 
ing amounts of concentrated hydrochloric acid and then completing 
the volume to 100 c.c. 

Table XXXI 

Shoii'ing Infiuence of Varying Qaiantitics of Hydrochloric Aci/l upon the RoiaZion 
of Invert Sugar and Fructose. 


Volume o[ 
MCI 

Obsfirvnil sneelia- 
liiiinter 

2(e C. 

(13.0S42 invert 

sucar lo lOO e.c,) 

Caleulatetl [a|*] 

Invert f^uyar. | Fruetoso. 

c.r. 

"V. 


0 


-20.00 1 -92,50 

5 

-16.50 1 

j -20. SO ^ -04 2S 

10 ! 

-17.06 j 

-21.60 ^ -95.70 

15 

1 -17.5S ! 

i -22.26 1 -07.02 

20 1 

, -IS. 02 

. -22. S2 -9S.14 

i 




The influence of the change in specific rotation of fructose upon the 
determination of sucrose by the metl\ods of acid inversion is discussed 
on page 270. The action of organic acids upon the rotation of fructose 
and invert sugar is much less ])ronounccd tlian that of mineral acids^ 
and can usually be disregarded in polariscopic anaWsis. 

Influence of Foreign Optically Active Substances upon the Specific 
Rotation of Sugars. — The effect of other o])tlcally active ingredients 
upon the rotation of a sugar is of importance especially in determining 
the polarizing power of several sugars in solution or of mixtures of 
sugars with organic non-sugars wiiicii are opticaliy active. The difficul- 
ties in conducting studies of this kind s(Hmi to have deterred investigation 
somewhat; the results upon the polarizing power of sugar mixtures, 
so far as they have been earned, show, however, no change in the 
rotation of the individual sugars. 

The polarizing power, for example, of solutions of sucrose and glucose 
in different proportions was found by Hamnierschmidt * to agree with 
the sum of the values calculated by the concentration formula? of 
Tollens (page 177) within experimental limits of error. Similar results 
were also oljtained by Creydtf in case of cane sugar and raffinose. 
Results I>y Browne+ upon the polarization of mixtures of glucos<? and 
fructose, glucose and galactose, fructose and galactose, fructose and 

* " Das specifishe Drohungsvermogon von Gemengen optiach activer Suhstao- 
zon," Dissertation, Rostock University, ISS9. 

t Z. Ver. Deut. ZuckcTmd, (18S7), 37, 153. 

I J. Am. Chern. Soc., 28 (1906), 339. 
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arabinose, arabinosc and xylose also show that it is safe to assume in 
analytical work that the specific rotation of these sugars is not per- 
ceptildy affected by other sugars in solution. 

Mutarotation 

A phenomenon observed in the polarization of all optically active 
reducing sugars is that of mutarotation (also called birotation or multi- 
rotation). The polarizing power of such sugans undergoes after solu- 
tion at first a rapid change which slowly becomes more gradual until 
after a few hours the polariscope reading remains constant. This phe- 
nomenon was first observed upon glucose in 1840, by Dubninfaut* and 
the fact that the initial rotation of this sugar was about twice the con- 
stant value caused the introduction of the name birotation. The re- 
lation 2 : 1 was found, however, to be different in the case of other 
sugars; Wheeler and Tollens,| for example, found the ratio in case of 
xylose to be about 4.5:1 and accordingly suggested the name multiro- 
tation. This term, however, in recent years has given place to the 
more expressive word mutarotation (Latin mutare = to change) intro- 
duced by Lowry t in 1800. 

The effect of mutarotation upon the rotatory power of sugars is 
shown in the following table, in which results are quoted from the work 
of Tollens and Ifis coworkers, giving the specific rotation of a number 
of sugars directly after solution and after standing until no further 
cliange was noted. The time after solution is given after each value 
for H'J. 


Table XXXII 

Shoiring )futnrolalio7i of Diffcrmt Sugan^ 


Suc!tr. 

Grain.s 

(H>r 

100 n.p. 


nit la 1. 

l(tl^ constant. 

1 Diflerenoe. 

Velocity 

constant 

tOsaka). 

1-Arrthinoso 

0.73 

-f 150.7 

min. 

; 6.’) 

+ 104 0 

hours 

1 5 

i -52 1 

0.0,31 

I-Xvlosr 

10 

-f- 8,5.0 

1 5. 

+ is.n 

2,0 

1 -07.3 

0.022 

ii-(!liK‘Oso 

9 007 

4-105.2 

! 0^ 

+ o2 . 5 

4.5 

1 —52.7 

0.0 U>} 

(i-Galiirto.sc. ... 

10.000 

1 +117.1 

: 7. 

+ 80.3 

4.5 

-374 : 

0,0102 

rl-Fructo.<^c 

10 non 

^ -104.0 

1 1 

- 02.3 

0,5 

1 -Ik" 1 

0+96 

llhaiimoH(; 

10.0(H) 

: - 5 0 

f 5.5 ! 

+ 0.4 

1.0 

i +14.4 i 

0,039 

Fucoso 

o.oio 

1 -111.8 

11. 

i - 77.0 

2.0 

-31, S 

00*22 

Factosn 

4.S41 

1 + 87,3 

s 

+ 55.3 

. 10.0 

-32.0 ■ 

0.0046 

Maltose 

0 2 

+ 118.8 

0. 

1 +130.8 

1 

G.5 

I +1T.0 1 

. 0,0072 


* Conipt, rend., 23, 3S. 
t Ann., 264, 312. 

X J. Chan., Son., 76, 212. 
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It is noted that in case of rhamnose there is a decrease in rotation 
from — 5.0 to 0 and then an increase from 0 to + 9.4. Maltose also 
differs from the other sugars in showing a less rotation at time of solu- 
tion than after standing. 

Effect of Temperature on Mutarotation. — The speed of muta- 
rotation is influenced by a large number of factors. It is accelerated 
by increase in temperature, the change proceeding very slowly at 
0° C., and almost instantly at lOO*’ C. Dilute sugar solutions show the 
same velocity of change for all concentrations. Highly concentrated 
solutions, however, do not always give the true end rotation; such 
solutions must first bo diluted and then allowed to stand for the change 
in rotation to be completed. This fact must be borne in mind in the 
polariscopic examination of concentrated sugar solutions, such, for ex- 
ample, as Ikiuid honey, otherwise a considerable error may bo intro- 
duced in the work of analysis. 

Velocity of Mutarotation. — The velocity of the change from 
initial to constant rotation is different for different sugars, and also, 
varies according to temperature, solvent, and other conditions. Urech * 
was the first to show that the speed of mutarotation followed the same 
law as that noted by Wilhelmy in the inversion of sucrose (page 660), 
and which is expressed by the following general formula for a reaction 
of the first order, 

f^=k(a-x), 

in which k is the coefficient of velocity, a the total change between the 
beginning and end point, and x the change at the end of any time t. 
The above equation by integration gives 


Owing to the impossibility of measuring the specific rotation of a 
sugar at the exact moment of solution, the velocity of mutarotation is 
generally determined by the modified formula 



in which j3i and jSg are the rotations at the end of the corresponding 
times and h, and 4> the constant end rotation. 

The method of calculation is shown by the following example, 
which is taken from the work of Levy.f 

* Bor., 16, 2270; 17, 1.517; 18, 3059. 
t Z. phyaik. Cliem., 17, 301. 
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Showing Velocity of Muiaroiation for a Glucose Solution 
Percent, CjH, A -3.502. (i^= 1.0114, Temperatiire = 20,5" to 20,0“ C. 


Tima after solution. 

Angular rotation 
(8 dm. tube). 

6-6 

Temperature. 



^1 = 27.8(55° 
^,=27.om 

0 

20 9“ C. 


^2 = 30 min. 

5 

20,9 

0,00649 

f 2 = 3h min. 

^^2=26. 159 

10 

20.9 

0.00719 

f 2 = -l 0 min. 

f3a=25.G37 

15 

20.8 

0 00641 

fj=4ri min. 

^2 = 24.927 

20 

20.7 

0.00662 

/2 = 50 min. 

iS2 = 24,3C9 

25 

20.6 

0.00652 

ti=5ii min. 

^2--23.S95 

30 

20.5 

0.(K)6:10 

fa -60 min. 

! <32=2:1.166 

35 

20.5 

0.00677 

<2=65 min. 

■ <32=22.797 

40 

20 5 

0,00656 

<2 = 70 min. 

<32 = 22,171 1 

45 

20.5 ■ 

0.00087 

< 2=75 min. 

^, = 21.837 

5f) 

20.5 

0,00074 

< 2=80 min. 

<32 = 21.470 1 

55 

20.5 

0.00071 

<2=85 min. 

^2 = 21.088 

60 

20., 5 

0.00675 

24 hours 

0=16.692 


Avcr.'tge 

().r)f.)662 

.... 


• The velocity constants by Osaka* given in Talilo XXXII 'were cal- 
culated by this method. It is seen that the change to constant rota- 
tion is nio.st rapid for fructo.so and slowest for lactose. 

Effect of Acids, Bases, and Salts on Mutarotation. — The action of 
acids, bases, and salts upon the velocity of mutarotation has })e<m a 
suljject of considerable study. Acids accelerate the change a(‘cording 
to their degree of dissociation, or electric conductivity, presi'rviug ap- 
prc>xiniately the same order as that noted in the inversion of sucrosic 
Leyy,t for example, give.s the following constants for the speed of 
mutarotation of glueo.se in pn^sence of different a(‘ids (jt, normal) and 
the relative acceleration of each acid in terms of hydro(*hloric acid - 100. 

Tadlr XXXIV 


Showing Accclcralion of Different Acids upon M ulawtaiion 


In pro,<Pin‘f of. 

^>locity f'on- 
sCiiit of itiuta- 
rotfition. 

Teii)per;i( ure. 

llelritivc 

•icoeleration. 

Water 

0 00610 

20. r c. 


Water 

0,g0637 

20.25 


Hydrochloric acid 

0 023m 

20 25 

100 m 

Nitric acid 

0 02283 

20 1 ! 

98 99 

Trichloracetic atdd 

0,02325 

20.25 

90.67 

Sulphuric acid 

0 .01SS6 

20 0 

71.95 

Dit'hioraeetie acid 

0.01070 

20 2 

62.41 

Monochlorucel ic acid 

n.OlfXH 

20.25 

17,25 

Acetic acid 

0.00716 

20.2 

1 70 

Propionic acid 

0,006:36 

19,8 

1 63 


* Z. physik. Chom., 36, noi. 


t Z, physik. Chom,, 17, 301. 
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The values for relative acceleration of the different acids preserve 
the same order as those noted for the inversion constants in Table XCV 
(page 6C3). 

It is scarcely necessary to state that the speed of mutarotation 
increases with the strength of acid employed. Thus Levy found for 
n/lO hydrochloric acid, = 0.02300 and for n/50 hydrochloric acid, 
fc = 0.00971; for n/10 acetic acid, /c = 0.00716 and for 7i/50 acetic 
acid, k = 0.00654. 

Alkalies also accelerate the speed of mutarotation, the change to 
constant rotation being almost instantaneous. Schulze and Tollcns* 
using O.l per cent ammonia obtained the normal constant rotation 
with arabinosc, xylose, rhamnose, galactose, glucose, fructose, and lac- 
tose within 9 minutes; ?i/200 alkali (KOH) gives the end rotation of 
glucose almost instantly. The use of much stronger alkali, however, 
induces chemical change ^vith a decrease of the rotation below the normal 
value. Trey f for example using 0.2 gra. sodium hydroxide per 100 c.e. 
obtained as the [a:]© for glucose after 15 minutes + o2.7 (normal), after 
24 hours d- 36.7, after 48 hours 26.0, after 34 days + 15.1, and after 
65 days — 0.4. 

The different salts nearly all accelerate the speed of mutarotation, 
those of alkaline reaction standing first in this respect. Sodium chlor- 
ide, however, presents an exception to this rule, having been found 
by Levy t and also by Trey § to cause the mutarotation of glucose to 
proceed slower than in pure aqueous solution. 

Mutarotation of sugars takes place not only in water but also in 
other solvents such as absolute methyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol, acetone, 
etc. The cliaiige in rotation proceeds much more slowly, however, in 
organic solvents than in aqueous solution. This is sho^vn in the follow- 
ing results by Grossmann and Bloch 11 which give the mutarotation of 
several sugars in pyridine and formic acid. 


Sugar. 


I«1d 

pyridine, 


[a]^ in formic acid. 

Alter aoliition. 

Constant. 

.'Vftcr aolution. 

Cwnstant. 



Min, 


Days. 


Min. 


Days. 

Xvlose 

+ 117.30 

8 

+ 40.63 

4 

+ 40.34 

4 

+ 66.60 

2 

Rhamnose .... 

- 41.39 

5 

- 32.77 

4 

+ 10,30 

0 

- 35.76 

6 

Galactose. . . . 

+154.28 

23 

+ 59.83 

3 

+ 89.11 

5 

+127,35 

5 

Glucose 

+149.00 

10 

+ 74,70 

4 

+ 72,16 

5 

+122,. 51 

4 

Fructose 

-174.13 

10 

- 34,83 

1 

- 91.32 

5 

-47,83 

8 

Maltose 

+103.48 

15 

+ 123,80 

U 

+129.11 

10 

+ 172,15 

3 


• Ann., 271, 49. t Z. physik, Chem., 22, 439. t Ibid., 17, 320. 
§ Z. physik. Chem., 22, 424. 11 Z. Vcr. Dcut. Zuckerind., 62, 19. 
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A peculiarity of xylose and rhamnose in pyridine is an increase in 
the rotation after solution. Grossinann and Blocli observed a maximum 
of + 122.07 in case of xylose 15 minutes after solution and a maximum 
of — 45.92 in case of rhamnose 30 minutes after solution. It is seen 
that mutarotation in the two solvents proceeds in many cases in opp»osite 
directions and that there is no relation between the constant rotations 
and those observed in aqueous solution. Tlie addition of water to 
solutions of sugar in organic solvents accelerates, and conversely the 
addition of alcohol, acetone, etc., to aqueous solutions retards, the s}X)ed 
of mutarotation. As a general rule the presence of any soluble non- 
electrolyte, such, for example, as sucrose, will increase tlie time necessary 
for a mutarotating sugar to reach constant polarization. 

Mutarotation takes place not only after dissolving reducing sugars, 
but also occurs upon the liberation of these sugars from higher saccharides 
by the action of enzymes. The phenomenon is one which the sugar 
chemist has always to bear in mind. Polariscopic measurements are 
g,lways referred to the normal constant rotation. The latter condition 
may be produced almost instantly by heating the solution or by adding 
a little free alkali, but when such means are employed care must be 
taken to prevent the liability of chemical change. The safest course 
is to allow the solution to stand until the rotation has come to equili- 
brium in the natural way. 

Theories of Mutarotation. — Many theories have been proposed 
to explain mutarotation. According to the views of Landolt* and other 
authorities it was thought that the phenomenon might be due to the 
formation of molecular aggregates immediately after solution, which 
afterwards decompose into simple molecules of lower rotation. These 
earlier theories were largely disproved, however, by the exjjeriments of 
Arrhenius, t and of Brown and Morris, | who showed that no change 
occurred in the molecular weight of a sugar during mutarotation. 
Tollens§ and others of his school have supposed that mutarotation 
might be caused by the formation of unstable hydrates which, by the 
splitting off of water, cause a change in rotation. 

Much additional light was thrown upon the subject in 1895 by 
Tanret,l| wlio discovered that sugars could exist in both a high- and a 
low-mutarotating form. Tlie relationship of tliese several mollifica- 
tions, according to Tanret’s classification, is shown for four different 
sugars in the following table. 

* "Das optische Drehiingsvermogen'* (1879), 58. 
t Z. physik. Chem., 2, 500. t Chem. News, 67, 196, 

§ Ber., 26, 1799. II Compt. rend., 120, 1060. 
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Sugar. 

MutaslaUle. 

SlabiR. 

Mel!i.Ht.iLhIe. 

(I-C.liicosf^ 

(LGalaotosc 

T.ac to.se 

RUainiiose 

+ 105° 

, +135 

+ SS 

i - 6 

eg o> 

+22.5° 

+52 

4-36 

+23 


Tanret^s a modification represents the ordinary su^ar as obtained 
by crystallization from aqueous solution. The j3 modification, or form 
of constant roLition, was usually obtained by precipitating a saturated 
aqueous solution of the « sugar with several volumes of absolute alcoiiol. 
The 7 modification was usually prepared by evaporating a concentrated 
solution of the a sugar to dryness and then heating for several hours to 
about 100 ° C. Repeating the process several times increases the purity 
of the various modifications. In the case of rhainnose the a modifica- 
tion is the lower, and t.he 7 modification the higher rotating form. 

Previous to Tanret's work, Lippmanu * had expressed the view that 
mutarotation might be due to a stereochemical change between two 
forms of the same sugar, and showed, how by adopting a form of struc- 
ture first proposed by Tollens, that one of the terminal carbon atoms 
of the sugar molecule became asymmetric (i.e. connected to four dis- 
similar atoms or groups), thus permitting the existence of two con- 
figurations for the same sugar. The theory of mutarotation most 
generally accepted at the present time assigns one of those configura- 
tions to the lugh-rotating, and the other configuration to the low-rotat- 
ing form. The mutarotation reaction according to Lowry t is thus 
regarded as a balanced reaction between two molecular forms of tlie 
same sugar, as for example: 

CJl,OH CILOH 

I I 

IIOCH HOCU 

I I 

f ClI > f'— ('H 

I 1 i 

X HCUa « ' HCOH 

^ I ^1 I 

i HOC II 1 HOCU 

1 1 I 1 

H- C -Oil HO-C-II 

a KlurfJse 0 glucose 

[a\i) = -}- lOo +22.5. 

Which of the above configurations belongs to the o' or ^ sugar has 
not been determined. 


* Ber., 29,203. 


t J. Chera. Soc., 76, 212, 
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Lowry's view was supported by Hudson,* who showed by quan- 
titative experiments that the change between the high- and low-rotating 
forms of lactose was a balanced reaction. According to this view, 
Tanret's solid ^ sugars of constant rotation are simply equilibrated 
mixtures of the high- and low-rotating forms. The designation is 
applied at present to Tanrct's y modification. 

While mutarotation is most generally regarded at present as a 
balanced reaction between high- and low-rotating forms, the intermediate 
steps of the process have not been definitely established. The change 
in polarization of a sugar solution to constant rotation is regarded by 
some chemists as simply a conversion of the a or oxygen ring com- 
pound into the ordinary aldehyde or ketone form. . Other chemists 
regard the solution at constant rotation as containing simply a mixture 
of the a and /? sugars in equilibrium, while still others believe it to 
contain the a and d sugars with variable amounts of tlie aldehyde or 
ketone form. For a review of the different hypotheses, which have 
been proposed in this connection, the chemist is referred to the various 
special works.! 

** Z, physik, Chem., 44, 187. See also page 711. 

t ('hcanie der Zuckcrarten (1904), 293, 

Hudson (J. Am. Cliern. Soe., 32, 889) in a paper (aitit U'd “A Review of Discov- 
eries on the Mutarotation of Sugars,” gives a very eoinplete review and bibliography 
of the aubject. 



CHAPTER IX 

METHODS OF SIMPLE POLARIZATIOK 

Determination of Sugars from Angular Rotation 


The amount of a single optically active sugar, in presence of opti- 
cally inactive substaneas or in presence of substances without effect 
upon its specific rotation, may be calculated by means of either foraiula 
for specific rotation (page 172). 


r , lUU It 

= l^d 


(1) 

( 2 ) 


As to which of the above methods of calculation is to be used, the 
first or concentration formula is the better where a definite weight of 
substance is made up to volume before polarization, the usual method 
of procedure; in ease, however, a sugar solution of known specific 
gravity is polarized directly, then the second or percentage formula 
is to be employed. 

The following formulae are given for calculating the concentration 
(grams per 100 c.c.) of different sugars from the angular rotation (a) 
in a 2-dm. tube. 

1. Arabinose c ^ - = 0.4785 u. 

2x4- 104.0 

2. Xylose c = = 

3. Glucose c = ” 0,9470 a. 

^ X "r o2.o 

4. Fructose c = ™ 0.5405a (left degrees). 

5. Galactose c = ^ n ~ 0.6173 a. 

^ X "I” ol .(J 

z! 'I 100a „ 

6 sucrose c = ^ = 0.7519 a. 

7 . Maltose « = j X +”138:0 = “• 
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8, Lactose c = ^ 52 5 ~ “• 

9. Raffinose (+ 5 HgO) c = = 0.4785 a. 

Z X ^ l\r±M 

10. RaflQBOse (anhydride) c = ^ ^[23 15 ~ ^-^^9 a. 

The percentage of a sugar in solution is equal to the value of c, 
as expressed above, divided by the specific gravity of the solution. 

Such formulae, as the above, are sufficiently accurate for most pur- 
poses of analysis. In cases, however, whore the specific rotation of the 
sugar is affected by changes in concentration or temporature, the results 
as obtained above can be considered only approximate; to obtain the 
correct concentration or percentage, it is necessary to calculate the 
specific rotation corresponding to the approximate value of c or p at 
the temperature of polarization and substitute this corrected specific 
rotation in formulae (1) or (2) for the final calculation of c or p. 

Example. ~ 50 gms. of a dextrose sirup were dissolved to 100 ce.; the 
constant rotation of the solution thus obtained was -\- iH.oS circular degrees 
in the 200-mni. tube. Required the percentage of dextrose in the sirup. 

From formula 3 we obtain by substitution c = 0.0470 X 34.55 = 32.72 gms. 
dextrose in the 100 cc. of solution or for the 50 gms. of sirup, 65.44 per cent 
approximately. The specific rotation of dextrose for c = 32.72 is found from 
the formula = -f- 52.50 + 0.0227 c + 0.00022 (p. 177) to be +53.48; 

substituting this in the general fonnula for c we obtain 

100 X 34.55 .in j + 
c = - - =32.30 gms. dextrose 

2 X o3.4S 

in the 100 cc. of solution or for tlie 50 gms. of sirup the true percentage 64.60, — 
0.84 per cent less than the value by the uncorrccted fonnula. 

By modifying the formula for c, so< as to correct for the variations 
in specific rotation, the labor of the second calculation in the above ex- 
ample may be eliminated. In the ca.se of glucose, by calculating the 
angular rotation, (a) for the 2-dm. tube, corresponding to concentra- 
tions ranging from 10 to 60, we obtain, using the method of least 
squares (p. 165), the formula c* = 0.958 a — 0.00067 

Example. — Applying the last formula to the previous example, we obtain 
for c, 32.299 gras, dextrose in the 100 cc. of solution or for the 50 gms. sirup 
64.60 per cent. 

* For p Landolt gives the formula p - 0.048 a — 0.0032 a*. (" Optisches Dre- 
hungsverniogen,’^ p. 447.) 
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Determination of Sugars from Saccharimeter Readings 

Conversion of Saccharimeter Readings into Angular Rotation. — 

The general methods of optical analysis just described are more es- 
pecially ajiplicable to polarimcters, where readings are taken in angular 
degrees; the furmulai given are equally applicable, however, to saccharim- 
eters in wliich case the scale reading of the latter must be converted 
into angular degrees by means of the proper conversion factor. For 
general purposes the factor established for sucrose may be applied to 
other sugars. In the case of the Vcntzkc scale, sugar degrees 
X O.dlboT ^ angular rotation. Since, however, the rotation disper- 
sion of the various sugars, with reference to the quartz compensation of 
th<? saccliariiiieter, may differ somewhat from that of sucrose, it is 
always better, ^Yhe^e exact data are available (which is unfortunately 
not always tlie case), to use the conversion factor established for the 
jiarticular sugar. In the ease of a few sugars Laiidolt* has established 
the following factors for converting divisions of the Veutzke scale into 


circular degrees, 

Sucrose 0.3465 

Lactose 0.3152 

Glucose 0.3448 

Invert sugar . 0.3132 

RatUuose 0.3450 

Brown, Morris, and Millar j give the following: 

Sucro.se, 10 per cent solution 0.3469 

Maltose, 10 per cent solution 0.3449 

Maltose, 5 per cent solution 0.3457 

Gluco.se, 10 i)er cent solution 0.3442 

Glucose, 5 per cent solution 0.3154 

Starch pnidiicts, 10 per cent solution 0.345S 

^Starch products, 5 per cent solution 0,3154 


Herzfeldjt Avith a solution containing 11.29 jjer cent anhydrous 
maltose, oldained upon a Peters saccharimeter, using a IVelsbach light 
with chromate filter, a rca<liiig of Od.SS Ventzke degrees at 20“ C., and 
with the same solution upon a Tdppich polarimeter a reatling of 32.00 
circular degree's at 20“ C. The value of a Ventzke-sculo division for 

maltose under these conditions is therefore = 0-3471 circular 

93.00 

degree, a figure perceptibly greater than the values of Brown, Morris, 
and Millar. Differences in concentration of the sugar solutions ex- 
amined but more especially differences in the optical center of gravity 
of the liglit employed for illuminating the saccharimeter are the chief 

* Ber., 21, 194. t J> Chern, Soc, Trans., 71 , 92. t Bcr., 28, 441, 
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causof5 of such discrepancies. The chemist should, therefore, employ 
any prescribed conversion factor with caution and use it only under the 
same conditions for which it was established. It is also well to verify 
a conversion factor wherever possible, by comparative readings of the 
same sugar solution upon a polarinieter. The latter instrunierit does 
away with the errors of rotation dispersion and, aside from the obj{H‘tion 
of using monochromatic light, is always to be preferred in mothoils 
whore the concentration or percentage of sugar is calculated from the 
angular rotation. If a quartz-wedge saechanmeter is the only instru- 
ment available, the average factor 0.340 may bo used for most pur- 
poses without serious error. 

Normal Weights of Sugars. — If a normal weight.of each particular 
sugar be taken for polarization, (i.c. the weight of pure sugar which 
dis.solvcd to 100 c.c. will give a scale reading of 100), the percentage 
(imcorrectod) of sugar may be read directly upon the sacchariuieter. 

There are a number of methods of calculating the normal weight 
for different sugars. If we assume in case of the \ entzkc scale that 
the angular rotation of each division is 0.346o7 circular degr('(' for all 
sugars, then the normal wc^ight (20° C., 100 true c.e.) of any .sugar, for 
the 2-dm. observation tube, as compared with 26.00 g?ns., will l)e in- 
versely proportional to the specific rotations of this sugar and of sucrose, 
that is: 


1729 

fih.5 : : 2G gms. : A", whence A' (llie normal weight) - 'TI-m' 

[oJ/j 

The normal weights of several sugars calculated by this method are given 
in the following tai)le: 

Taht.e XXXV 

Giving Normal Wfighls of Difftri-Tif Sugars for VnUzJce Scale 

Sugar. 

rotation fiid)'" j 

XoriDfil 

Glucose 

-(-53. 4() c=32.ogm3. 

1729 

53 342 Kms. 

Friieto.^e 

-9,3. no r = IS. 5 gms. I 

1729 

— - = 1,S .592 grns. 

Invert sugar 

-20.00 r=10 0gms. | 

1729 

+1 ~‘'^d.450 gms. 

Lactose (+lijO) 

4-^)2. 53 

1720 

=32 914 gnis. 

Maltose 

-S-13S.20 r=12.5 gtiis. 

' 

Raffinose {-1-5 HjO) 

+104.5 

^ 1729 

Ralfinose (anhydride) 

+123.17 
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While the normal weights calculated in, this manner are sufficiently 
exact for most purposes of analysis they must not be regarded as 
absolute. Owing to the differences, previously mentioned, in rota- 
tion dispersion for the different sugars the angular rotation of each 
Vcntzkc-scalo division will vary slightly from 0.34657 circular degree 
with a corresponding change in the value of the normal weight. 

If the value of the 100-degree saccharimetric reading of each sugar 
has-been established in circular degrees, for the same conditions under 
which analyses arc made, it is always better to base the calculation of 
the normal weight upon this. The method of calculation for the 
Ventzke scale, using as illustrations four of the sugars previously taken, 
is as follows; 


From the general formula c = 


1 00 a 
lx [aln 


we obtain for 


Glucose 

{1°V. = 0.3448 circular degree, Landolt), 
Lactose 

{1° V. = 0.3452 circular degree, Laudolt), 


^ 100 X_34_^8 _ 
^ 2X'53.4G 


^IOOX'34,52 ^ 
2 X 52.53 


Maltose 

= 0.3440 circular degrees, 


Brown, Morris, \ _ 100 X 34.49 
and Millar j ^ ~ 


Raffinose + 5 H^O 

{1° V. = 0.3450 circular degree, Landolt), 


, _ lOOX 34.50 
^ 2 X 104.5 


32.248 gms. 


32.857 gms. 


12.474 gms. 


16. ,507 gms. 


The conversion factors to be employed, and hence the values of the 
normal weights, will necessarily depend upon the quality of the light 
used for illuminating the saccharimeter. The value of a saccharimeter 
division in circular degrees for a solution of the sugar of the approximate 
concentration, should, therefore, be established by the chemist himself 
wherever possible, 

Corredinn for Conceniration and Tem-peraiure. — When normal 
weights of the different sugars are used, the observed saceharimeter 
readings require correction for changes in concentration and tempera- 
ture as described on page 195. Where much work is done with a single 
sugar a tabic of corrections should be prepared, giving the actual sugar 
value corresponding to each scale division of the saccharimeter. The 
correction tabic for sucrose (page 118) or the following results calcu- 
lated by Browne* for glucose upon the basis of the normal weight of 
32.25 gms. will illustrate the method. 


J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 2, 526. 
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Scale division. 

CoDcantratioa. 
Grama (glucose 
100 true c.c. 
20“ C. 

Specific rota- 
tion, etucose 

Actual jcluoose 
value of .scale 
division. 

Correction 
to be added. 

100“ V. 

32.250 

53.16 

100,00 

0.00 

90 

29.025 

53,34 

90.20 

0 20 

80 

25.800 

53.23 

80.35 

0 35 

70 

22.575 

53 12 

70.45 

0,45 

60 

19, 350 

53.02 

60,50 

0 50 

50 

16.125 

62.92 

.50,51 

0 51 

40 

12.900 

52,S:3 

40.48 

0,48 

30 

9.675 

52.74 

30.41 

0.41 

20 

6,4.50 

52.66 

20.30 

0.30 

10 

3.225 

52., 58 

10.17 

0.17 

1 

0.323 

52,51 

1.02 

0.02 


The correction necessary to be added to any reading (s) of the 
saecharimeter scale, as formulated from the above table, is equal very 
closely to + 0.02 s — 0.0002 The percentage of glucose {G) corre- 
sponding to any scale reading (,?) of the saecharimeter is, therefore, 
expressed by the formula 

G s + 0.02 s- 0.0002 

Some authorities have established the normal weights of sugar.s for 
5, 10, 15, 20, and 25 per cent solutions. LandoH* gives lis the normal 
weight of glucose for a 5 per cent solution 32.91 gms., for a 15 per cent 
solution 32.75 gms., and for a 25 per cent solution 32.50 gms., in which 
connection he states that, in weighing out the glucose-containing ma- 
terial for polarization, the chemist must select his normal weight ac- 
cording to the amount of glucose present. This, of course, involves a 
preliminary assay of the material under examination, which means prac- 
tically doubling the work of analysis. A variable normal w^eight is, 
moreover, confusing, and a source of error, ^yhe^eve^ possible one 
fixed value should be given to the normal weight, the value to be selected 
(as in the case of sucrose) being that weight of chemically pure sugar, 
which dissolved to 100 true c.c. and polarized at 20° C. in a 200-mm. 
tube will give a constant reading of exactly 100 upon the saecharimeter. 
If in the use of such a normal weight with impure products, readings of 
less than 100 are obtained, the latter are corrected by a table or formula 
similar to that just given for glucose. 

Conversion of Saecharimeter Readings into Weight of Sugars. — 
It is often desirable to express the equivalent of a saecharimeter read- 
ing, for a 200-mm. tube, in grams of a particular sugar in 100 c.c. This 
equivalent can be found by multiplying the values of the formula' 

* Landolt, “Das opfische Drchiingavermogon (ISOS), p. 448. 
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on pjige 194 by the angular rotation of 1 degree of the saccharimcter 
scale {page 145), thus: 

1" angular rotation D ~ 0,4785 gra. arabinose. 

U VoiUzke a\igar sc,ale = 0.4785 X 0.34G57 = O.lfAS gm. arabinose. 

1° French sugar scale = 0.4785 X 0 21G66 = 0.1037 gm. arabinose. 

1° Wild sugar scale = 0 47S.5 X 0.13281 = 0.0635 gm, arabinose. 

Owing to the lack of absolute agreement in the value of each sac- 
eharimetcr scale in circular degrees, due to rotation dispersion, varia- 
tion in quality of light, etc., the equivalent of 1 degree of a saccharimcter 
scale is best expressed as of the weight of sugar, which will give a 
reading of 100 degrees under the prescribed conditions of analysis (i.e, y J o 
of its normal weight). The correction for concentration is afterwai'ds 
applied as indicated above. 

The approximate value of 1® V. for the more common sugars is 
given below. 

Weight of Sugar in lOU metric c.c. 

1° V. at 20“ C. - 0.2600 gm. sucrose, 

1° V. at 20“ C, = 0.3225 g[n. glucose. 

1“ V. at 20" C. - 0.18,59 gm. fructose, 

1" V. at 20“ C. = 0.3286 gm. lactose hydrate. 

1° V. at 20° C. = 0.1247 gni. [iialtoacu 
1" V. at 20" C. = 0.1655 gm. arabinose. 

1° V. at 20° C. = 0.9100 gm. xylose. 

1° V. at 20° C, = 0,2135 gm. galactose. 

1° V. at 20° C. = 0.S645 gm. invert sugar. 

1° V. at 20° C. = 0,1651 gm. raffinosc hydrate. 

Use of One Normal Weight for All Sugars. — For many laboratory 
purposes it is convenient to employ but one fixed normal weight for all 
saccharimetric work. In such cases the normal weight of sucrose is 
usually taken, the percentage of each particular sugar being calculated 
from the scale reading by means of an appropriate factor. 

The constant polarizations in degrees Ventzke of a normal weight 
of 26.00 gms. of different sugars, when dissolved to 100 metric c.c. and 
polarized in a 200-mm. tube, are given in table XXXVI. The values 
are calculated only to the nearest 0.5 degree, which is sufficiently exact 
when the variations due to change in concentration are considered. 

If no other optically active substances are present, the scale reading 
(V,®) of 26.00 gma. of the sugar-containing substance muliiplied by 
100 and divided by the corresponding polarizing power of the pure 
sugar will give the percentage of sugar present. Owing to the changes 
in specific rotation with varying concentration, the percentages thus 
calculated will not be absolutely exact. 
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Table XXXVI 


Giving Ventzke Heading of 2G.00 gms. of Different Sugars in 100 c.c. 


Sugar. 

M/) 

26,00 griis. iti 100 
metric c.c. 

Calculated read- 
ing V®, 

XIW.). 

06, 5 

Sucrose 

+ 06.5 

+ 100 

Arabinose 

-hm4..5 

+157 

Xylose 

4-11). 6 

+29.5 

.Glucose 

! -1-53.2 

+80 

Fructose 

-93.2 

-no 

Invert sugar 

1 -2U.0 

-30 

Galactose 

1 +81,8 

+ 123 

Maltose 

! +138,0 

+207.5 

1/actose (ILO) 

! +52.5 

+ 79 

Rafliiiuse (5 IRO) 

: +104.5 

+157 

llaffinose (anhydride). . 

i +123.2 

+ 185 


Technical Methods of Saccharimetky 

The saccharimetor is most generally employed in the analysis of 
products of the cane- and beet-sugar industry. It must be borne in 
niijid, however, that the readings of tlie saccharimeter scale indi(*ate 
percentages of sucrose only in cases where other constituents have no 
effect upon the scale reading; tlie results obtained with impure products 
are, therefore, more correctly expressed as degrees polarization or degrees 
sugar scale. For a more accurate determination of sucrose by the 
saccharimeter, the method of inversion must be used which will be 
described in the following chapter. 

Methods for Polarizing Raw Sugars 

Rules of the International Commission. — The rules of the Inter- 
national Commission for Unifying Methods of Sugar Analysis* arc as 
follows : 

“In general all polarizations are to be made at 20'^ C. 

“The verification of the sjiccharimrter must also be made at 20° C. 
For instruments using the Ventzko scale 2G grams of pure dry sucrose, 
weighed in air with brass weights, dissolveil to 100 metric c.c. at 20° C. 
and polarized in a room, the temperature of which is also 20° C., must 
give a saccharimeter reading of exactly 100.00. The temperature of the 
sugar solution during polarization must bo kc]d (’onstant at 20° C. 

“Fur countries where the mean temperature is higher than 20° C., 
saccharimoters may be adjusted at 30° C, or any other suitable tem- 
* Proceedings of Paris Meeting, July 24, 1900. 
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poniture, under the conditions specified above, provided that tlie sugar 
solution be made up to volume and polarized at this same temperature. 

In effecting the polarization of substances containing sugar employ 
only half-shade instruments. 

“During the observation keep the apparatus in a fixed position 
and so far removed from the source of light that the polarizing Nicol 
is not warmed. 

“As sources of light employ lamps which give a strong illumination 
such as triple gas burner with metallic cylinder, lens and reflector; gas 
lamps wth Auer (Welsbach) burner; electric lamp; petroleum duplex 
lamp; sodium light, 

“Refore and after each set of observations the chemist must satisfy 
himself of the correct adjustment of his saccharimeter by means of 
standardized quartz plates. He must also previously satisfy himself of 
the accuracy of his weights, polarization flasks, observation tubes and 
cover-glasses. (Scratched cover-glasses must not be used.) Make 
several readings and take the mean thereof, but no one reading may be 
neglected, 

“In making a polarization use the whole normal weight for 100 c.c., 
or a multiple thereof, for any corresponding volume. 

“As clarifying and decolorizing agents use either subacetate of 
lead, alumina cream, or concentrated solution of alum. Boneblack and 
decolorizing powders are to be excluded. 

“After bringing the solution exactly to the mark at the proper 
temperature, and after wiping out the neck of the flask with filter 
paper, pour all of the well-shaken clarified sugar solution on a rapidly 
acting filter. Reject the first portions of the filtrate and use the rest, 
which must be perfectly clear for polarization.” 

Methods of the New York Sugar Trade Laboratory. — Details of 
manipulation for the above rules are left largely to individual prefer- 
ence or requirement. The course of operations pursued by the New 
York Sugar Trade Laboratory, where rapidity as well as accuracy is 
required, is as follows: 

.Weighing. — Twenty-six grams of sugar are weighed out in a nickel 
sugar dish provided with a counterpoise (Figs. 116 and 123). The 
sugar is stirred with a horn spoon and, approximately, the normal 
weight transferred to the dish. The final adjustment is then made with 
tlie dish upon the scale pan of the balance, a little sugar being added 
or removed until the exact weight is secaircd. The danger of spilling 
sugar upon the scale pan during the weighing is thus largely avoided. 
The weighing is performed as rapidly as possible to avoid loss from 
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evaporation of moisture and does not usually consume more than a 
minute of time. 

Transferring, — The 26 gms. of sugar in the nickel dish are poured 
into a large funnel placed in a sugar flask; any sugar adhering to the 
dish and funnel is then washed into the flask wth distilled water, the 
funnel being thoroughly rinsed inside and outside around the bottom 
to insure the complete removal of all sugar to the flask. From 50 to 00 
c.c. of water are sufficient to effect the transference. 

The funnels employed in transferring the sugar are of German 
silver, and have a mouth 4 in. (11^ cm.) in width and 3 in. (9 cm.) in 
depth, and a stem 3 in, (9 cm.) in length. The inner diameter of the 



Fig. 123. — (a) Nickel weighing dish .and coantnrp()i.sc. (6) Funnel for transferring 
sugar, (c) Normal and half-normal metric c.c. sugar weights. 

stern (8^ mm.) is sufficiently large to allow a free passage of the sugar 
into the flask and the outer diameter (10 mni.) sufficiently small to 
allow the escape of air from the flask (see Fig. 123). 

Dissolving, — The solution of the sugar in the flasks is performed by 
means of a mechanical shaker. The machine employed in the New 
York Sugar Trade Laboratory is a modification by the author of the 
Camp shaker used in iron and steel laboratories. (Fig. 124.) 

The metal disk of this shaker is replaced by a circular piece of oak 
I in. thick, of the same diameter and of about the same weight, and 
containing 12 holes 2J in. in diameter, each large enough to accommodate 
the bottom of a sugar flask. Six extra gripping devices are inserted in 
the collar of the shaker, thus giving 12 grips in all to hold the necks 
of the flasks. The collar is adjusted so as to bring the grips at the 
right height and exactly over the centers of the circular holes in the 
wooden disk. The bottom of the flasks are inserted in the holes, and, 
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by pressing the necks against the springs of the grips, the flasks are 
snapped quickly and securely into position. The shaker is connected 
with a small I horse-power electric motor, provided with a rheostat, 
and the speed of its driving wheel gradually brought up to 120 to 130 
revolutions per minute. At this speed, solution of sugar in the flasks, 
using 50 to GO c.c. of water, is effected in from 5 to 10 minutes, according 
to the size of grain, stickiness of sample, etc. If too much water is 
used in transferring the sugar, less motion is given to the body of the 
liquid, and a long('r time is required to effect solution. 



Clarifying. — The solution is then clarified with the requisite 
amount of lead subacotate solution (sp. gr. 1.25), but no more than 
the amount necessary to secure a clear poIarLscope reading is ever 
employed. As a rule not over 1 o.c. of the lead subacetale solution 
is used for Java, Peruvian, and high-grade centrifugal sugars, not over 
1 to 2 c.c. for muscovado sugars, from 2 to 6 e.c. for nioiasse.s sugars, 
and 3, 4, and 5 c.c. for Philippine mat sugars according to gradt^. Ex- 
cess of lead solution increases the polarization very markedly and 
strict observance is paid to the rule of minimum quantity necoBsary 
for clarification. After tlie k^ad solution 2 e.c. of alumina cream are 
added, the contents of the flask are well mixed and the volume of liquid 
made up to lOQ e.c., after allowing sufficient time for any air bubbles 
to arise whicli may have been occluded in the learl precipitate. Foam 
and air bulfiflcs, adlu'ring to the surface of the liciuid in the neck of 
the flask, are broken up with a fine spray of other before adjusting the 
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volume to the graduation mark, A small bulb atomizer (Fig. 125) 
is convenient for removing foam. 

The distilled water used in all the work is supplied through 
rubber tubing from a large bottle placed at an elevation above 
the laboratory table. The 
outlets of the rubber tubes 
are fitted with pinch cocks 
and glass tips of large and 
fine opening, the former 
being u.sed for transferring 
the sugar and the latter for 
setting the meniscus. The 
adjustment of the meniscus 
to tlie graduation mark is 
the same as that used in 
calibration (Fig. 119). The ^ 
distilled water used for solu- 
tion is kept as nearly as 
possible at 20° C,, and the 



Fig. 125 . — Elhor atomizer. 


completion of the volume of sugar solution to 100 c.c. is always 
made with the contents of the llask at this temperature. 

FiUeririg. — The contents of the fiasks after thorough mixing 
are poured upon plaited filters in stemless funnels resting in 
^-piut jars or cylinders (Fig. 120). All ghussware is thoroughly 
cleaned and dried before using. The plaited filters, which are 
large enough to hold the entire contents of the flask, are kept 
in a large desiccator until ready for use, Tlic funnels are 
covered with watch glasses during the filtration to prevent 
concentration of liquid through evaporation. The first run- 
nings (10 to 15 c.c.) of the filtrate are rejected and the re- 
mainder used for polarization. 

Methods for Polarizing Juices, Sirups, Molasses, 
Massecuites, etc. 


The method of polarization just described for raw sugars -* 
may be applied with minor modifications to the examination 126.— 
of sugar-cane, sugar-beet, sorghum, and other plant juices, 
sirups, molasses, massecuites, and all other products which are pipette, 
mostly soluble in water. 

Sucrose Pipette. — In the analysis of sugar-containing juices the 
work of analysis may be lightened considerably by tlie use of Spencer’s 
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or Crampton's sucrose pipette shown in Fig. 126. This pipette is grad^ 
uated upon the stem with divisions, divided into tenths, reading from 
5 to 25. The pipette is so calibrated that the volume of juice de- 
livered from the division upon the stem, which corresponds to its 
degrees Brix, is exactly a double normal weight. The pipette is con- 
structed either for Mohr cubic-centimeter or true cubic-centimeter 
flasks, delivering 52.096 gms. and 52.000 gms. of juice respectively. 
The method of employing the pipette is tlius described by Spencer.* 

“ Determine the density of the juice with a Brix hydrometer, 
noting the degree Brix without temperature correetion. Fill the 
pipette with juice to the mark corresponding with its observed degree 
Brix, and discharge it into a 100-c.c. flask. Add 3 to 5 c.c. of diluted 
lead'Subacetate solution, complete the volume to 100 c.c. with water, 
mix thoroughly and filter the contents of the flask. Polarize the 
filtrate, using a 200-mm. tube, and divide the polariscope reading by 
2 to obtain the percentage of .sucrose. The juice should not be expelled 
from the pipette by blowing, and sufficient time should be allowed for 
thorough drainage. Each pipette should be tested when received from 
the maker, and in regular work should be used under the conditions of 
the test. The pipette may be conveniently checked against a balance 
by delivering a measured quantity of juice into a tared capsule and 
weighing it. The uncorrected degree Brix and juice of the temperatvire 
of the Brix observation must be used. If the hydrometer and pipette 
are correct at the parts u.sed, the juice delivered should weigh 52.090 
gms. (or 52.00 gms. for true cubic centimeters). 

“ It is not advisable to use these pipettes with liquids of a higher 
density than 25 degrees Brix or of greater viscosity than cane juice. 
These pipettes are usually used in the analysis of miscellaneous samples 
of juice and in the rapid testing of diluted massecuites and molasses for 
guidance in the vacuum-pan work. They .should be frequently cleaned 
with a strong solution of chromic a(!id in sulphuric acid.” 

For the analysis of highly concentrated sugar products, such as 
sirups, molasses, massecuites, etc., the normal weight of substance is 
weighed out a.s with raw sugar. In case of very dark-(!olored molasses 
and mas.secuites, it is often necessary to make the normal weight of 
substance after clarification up to 200 c.c, instead of 100 c.c. in order 
to reduce the depth of color sufficiently to polarize in a 200-mm, or, 
even at times, in a 100- mm. tulx), Tlie reading thus obtained is mul- 
tiplied b}-^ 2 (or if polarization is made in a 100-mm. tube by 4) to 
obtain the true direct polarization. 

* Spencer's “Handbook for Cane Sugar Manufacturers ” (4th Ed.), p, 122. 
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Clarifying Agents and Errors Attending Their Use 

In the clarification of dark-colored molasses and other sugar-house 
products a much larger amount of clarifying agent must be used than 
is necessary with raw sugars, juices, and other substances of liigh 
purity. The employment of excessive quantities of clarifying agent 
introduces, however, serious errors in the work of polarization. These 
errors for convenience will be considered under the following heads: 

1. Errors due to the volume of precipitated impurities. 

II. Errors due to precipitation of sugars from solution. 

III. Errors due to change in spccifi(i rotation of sugars. 

The influence of these errors will flrst be considered in connection 
with the different acetates of lead which are the salts most generally 
used for clarification. 

Acetates of Lead. — Three well characterized acetates of lead* 
have been isolated in the crystalline form. These are (1) the normal 
or neutral acetate of lead Pb(C2H302)2,3 H.O; (2) the basic acetate 

3 rb(C2H302)2,Pb0,3 IIoO; (3) the basic acetate Pb(C2H30>)2,2 PbO, 

4 H2O. The clarifying power of solutions of these acetates is in general 
proportionate to the content of basic PbO. The normal acetate, although 
deficient in decolorizing power and unsuited for the clarification of dark- 
colored products for polariscopie readings, has certain advantages in 
that it docs not precipitate reducing sugars from solution and floes not 
form soluble lead-sugar compounds of different specific rotation. For 
these reasons the neutral acetate of lead should be employed for clarify- 
ing wherever possible in preference to the basic salt. 

Neutral Lead-acetate Solution. — In preparing the neutral acetate 
of lead reagent, a concentrated solution of commercial leail acetate 
(sugar of lead) is made, any free alkali or acid neutralized with acetic 
acid or sodium hydroxide, and the lifjuid diluted to a density of 30 
degrees BA (54.3 degrees Brix or 1.253fi sp. gr, Tlie solution is 
filtered and kept in a stock bottle reatly for use. 

Lead-subacetate Solution. — Upon digesting litharge with normal 
acetate of lead solution varjang amounts of lead oxidf' are dissolved ac- 
cording to the time and teinperatiire of digestion. Numerous methods 
are em])ioyed for prejiariiig lead- subacetate reagent. The following 
examples are given: 

I. Concc?itrated Heat, nearly to boiling, for about half 

an hour, 860 gins, of neutral lead acetate, 200 gms. of litharge, and 

* R. F. Jackson: Scientific Paper, U. S. Putmn of Standards, No. 232 (191-1). 

t Spencer's ” Handlxjok for (kiiioSug:ir Manufacturers," p, 229. 
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500 c.c. of water. Add water to compensate for the loss by evaporation. 
Cool, settle, and decant the clear solution. The solution may be pre- 
pared without heat, provided the mixture is set aside several hours 
with frequent shaking. 

Dilute Solution. — Proceed as described above, using, however, 
1000 e.c. of water. The solution should be diluted with cold, re- 
cently boiled distilled water to 54.3 
degrees Brix (30 degrees Be., or 
1.2536 sp. gr. 

II.* Boil 430 gms. of normal lead 
acetate, 130 gms. of litharge, and 
1000 c.c. of water for half an hour. 
Allow the mixture to cool and settle 
and dilute the supernatant liquid 
to 1.25 sp. gr. with recently boiled 
distilled water. 

IILf Treat 600 gms. of neutral 
lead acetate and 200 gms. of litharge 
with 2000 e.e. of water. After stand- 
ing 12 hours in a warm place with 
occasional shaking, the solution is 
filtered and the filtrate stored in 
tightly stoppered bottles. The solu- 
tion thus prepared must show a 
strongly alkaline reaction and have 
a specific gravity of 1.20 to 1.25 (at 
17.5° C.) with a content of about 20 








l)er cent PbO. 

IV. Lead - subacotate solution 
may also be prepared by dissolving 
the solid basic salt (see page 214), 
The concentrated solution is diluted 
with distilled water to a specific 
gravity of 1 .25. 

Stock solutions of lead subace- 
tate, both in bottle and burette, 
should be protected by a soda-lime tube from the carbon dioxide of the 
air to prevent deposition of lead carbonate (see Fig. 127). 

* Methods of Analysis A. 0. A. C.,” Bull. 107 (revised), U. S. Bur. of Chem,, 

p. 10. 

t Friihling’B “ Anleitung,” p, 457. 


Fig. 127. — Stork bottle and burette for 
lead subacotate solution. 
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7. Errors of Clarification Due to Volume of Precipitated Impurities 


Since all sugar solutions after clarification with lead sul>aeetatc, or 
other means, are made up to a definite volume, the space occu]>icd l)y 
the precipitated impurities will cause the sugar solution to occupy a 
somewliat smaller volume than that of the flask in which the solution 
was made up. An increase in concentration and also in polarization 
is the result. 

Scheibler’s Method of Double Dilution. — Several methods have 
been devised for estimating the exbmt of this error. The first to be 
dcscril)cd is Schciblor’s* method of double dilution. In this method a 
normal weight of product is dissolved in water, clarified with a meas- 
ured volume of lead subacetate, the volume completed, and solution 
filtered and read in the usual way. A second normal weight of jmoduct 
is then weighed out, clarified with the same volume of reagent as be- 
fore and the solution made up to twice the volume of the previous 
experiment. The second solution is filtered and jjolarized as before. 
The true polarization (P) is then calculated as follows: 

Let Pi be the polarization of the first solution made up to volume 
V, and P 2 the polarization of the second solution made up to volume 
2 V. Let V be the volume of the preciintated im])uritio.s which is 
assumed to be the same in botli experiments. The normal weight in 
the second solution may be considered to be divided as follows: one 
half dissolved in volume V free from precipitate, the reading of which 

P , . . . . 

would hu — T and one half dissolve<l in volume P contaming precipitate, 

Pi 

the reading of which would be-^* The sum of these quantities divided 


by 2 is the value of P 2 , or 


£+5 

2^2 


= I\ 


wlience P = 4 P 2 — Pi. In other words the true polarization is equal 
to four times the polarization of the diluted solution less the polariza- 
tion of the undiluted solution. f 


* Z. Vor. Dout. Ziirkorind., 26, 1054. 

t Tiio true polarization is .also expressed in other ways n.s: multiply re.ading 
of dilute solution by 2, sulitract the product from ro.adiiig of undiluted solution; 
twice the remainder siihtractod from reading of unt)iluto<l .sfdution will give I he true 
polarization: or the difTerence lu'lwecn the reading of the undiluted solution, and 
twice the reading of diluted .solut ion subtracted from twice the reading of the diluted 
solution will give the true pt’ilariz:i*ion. 
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Example, — Polarization of 26 gms. raw sugar, dissolved in water, clarified 
with 2 c.c. lead subacctatc and made to 100 c.c. = 94.2 (Pi), 

Polarization of 20 gms. same sugar, dissolved in water, clarified with 2 c.c. 
lead siibacctate and made to 200 c.c. = 47.0 (Pa). 

True polarization (P) = (47.0 X 4) — 04.2 = 03.8. 


The volume v occupied by the precipitated impurities is calculated 

V X P 

as follows. The reading Pi of the undiluted solution is equal to ^ 
whence!) 

P 1 

Exfimph. — Required the volume of the lead precipitate in the previous 
example. 

Substituting the values for V, P and Pi, we obtain 

„.,00(»i?7«^ = 0.42c.c. 

94.2 


The method of Scheibler owing to its rapidity and ease of execvition 
has been very widely used for correcting polarizations for the error due 
to volume of the lead precipitate. The method is open to several 
objections. It is not probable that the volume of the precipitate is 
exactly the same in the dilute as in the undiluted solution, but the prin- 
cipal objection against the method is the very large multiplication of 
any error made in reading the diluted solution, 

Sachs’s Method of Correcting Precipitate Error. — The method 
devised by Sachs* in 1880 for determining the error due to volume of 
precipitate was intended to obviate the errors of Scheibler’s method. 
In the Sachs method the precipitate of impurities obtained in the 
clarification of the sugar solution is washed with cold and hot water 
until all sugar is removed. The precipitate is then transferred to a 
100-c.c. flask, a one-half normal M^eight of vsucroso added, the latter 
dissolved and the volume completed to 100 c.c. The solution is mixed, 
filtered, and polarized in a 400-mm. tube. The volume of precipitate 
is then calculated as follows: Let P = the true polarization of the 
sticrose used and Pi = the polarization of the siierose with precipitate. 
The volume (i^) of precipitate is then found by the equation 
^ 100 (Pi -P) 

'' p, 

Example. — A normal weight of granulated sugar dissolved to 100 c.c. 
polarized 99.8 in a 200-mm. tube, 

A one-half norma! weight of the same sugar + load precipitate dissolved 
to 100 c.c. polarized 100.25 in a 400-mm. tube. Volume of precipitate (») = 


100 


(100.25 - 99.8) 
100.25 


0.45 c.c. 


* Z. Ver. Deut, Zuckeriml., 30, 229. 
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Knowing the volume (v) of lead precipitate, the true polarization (P) 
of a product may be determined by the equation P = or 


when V = 100, P = 


100 Pi - vPi, 
100 


Example. — The polarization of a raw sugar (26 gms. to 100 c.c.) was 

96.20 (Pi). The volume of the lead precipitate by Sachs’s method was 0.22 c.c. (?»)• 

rp, , 1 • /DS rxu 100 X96.2-0.22 X 96.2 

The true polarization (P) of the sugar = • = 9o.99. 

The method of Sachs has been modified as follows. Instead of 
making a polarization with the washed precipitate the latter is first 
dried. From the weight and specific gravity of the dried lead precipi- 
tate the volume is calculated (v — — ) and from the volume the 

V sp. gr./ 

true polarization is determined by means of the preceding formula. 

The specific gravity of the dried lead precipiutes of raw cane sugars 
jvas determined by Wiechmann* by weighing in a pycnometer with 
benzine. The results of Wiechmann are given in Table XXXVII. 


Table XXXVII 

Giving Specific Gravity and Volume of Tjcail Pracijnlates from 26 gms. of Dijferad 
Haw Cane Sugars 


Sugar. 

IWeight 
of precipitate 
in grams. 

R[)WiriP. gnivit.y 
HaO-l.tW. 

VoIuiDC in 
ru. Pcnt.iiiictnrH 


0.4559 

i 

1.<S8 

1 65 

0.24 


0.8112 

0.49 


0,2525 

i 2.01 

0.09 

iSfl.nHwir'h 1 si anti rprifrifiigs! j 

0 1.378 

2.84' 

0.05 

San Domingo (’oncrete 

Porto Rico molasses sugar 

1.0139 

0 , S!)59 

3,80 

4 35 

0.27 

0.21 

Sandwich Islands i 

1 .0195 

4,. 38 

0.23 

Cohn mata 

1.5400 

2.17 

0.71 

Manila mats 

1,3350 ! 

2,22 

0.60 




Similar results by Horne are given in Table XXXVIII. The 
method employed by Horne f consists in weighing the freshly washed 
precipitate in a calibrated pycnometer filled to the mark witli distilled 
water; the precipitate is then washed upon a iveiglied filter, dried aud 
weighed. 

The methods, which are based ui>on the separation and examina- 
tion of the washed lead precipitate, throw much light upon the errors 
* Proc. Fifth Int. Cong. .\pplic(i Chem, (Herlin, 11K)4} III, 118. 
t J. Am. Chem. Soc., 26 , 186. 
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of darifioation; they are not adapted, however, to practical work 
owing to the largo amount of time and labor involved. 

Home's Method of Dry Defecation. — A third method of eliminat- 
ing the volume of precipitate error is Horne's* process of dry defeca- 
tion. The method is thus described by its author; 

'' The normal weight of sugar is dissolved in water in a 100-c.c. 
flask and made up to the mark without defecation. The concentra- 
tion is thus at exactly the proper degree. It now remains to defecate 
tlie .solution projxrly by precipitating the impurities in such a way as to 
produce the minimum change in the concentration of the solution of 
sucrose. This is accomplished by adding to the 100 c.c. of liquid 
small quantities of powdered anhydrous lead subacetate until the im- 
purities are nearly all precipitated. This point is as easily determined 
as in the defecation by a solution of the same salt. The organic and 
mineral-acid radicals in the solution combine with and precipi' ate the 
lead and lead oxide of the dry salt, wdulc the acetic-acid radical of the 
lead sul^acetate passes into solution to combine with the bases originally 
united to the other acid radicals." 

Results obtained by Horne upon 12 raw cane sugars are given in 
Table XXXVITI, and show^ a very close agreement between the cor- 
rected polarization by Sachs's method and the polarization by dry 
defecation. 


Table XXXVIII 



Grade, country. ' 

Ordinary 

1 polariza- 
1 tion. 

1 

j 

Centrifugal 

i 95.0 

2 ■ 

Centrifugal (mixed f 

saniplc.s) ! 

9t 5 

3 

CentrifuKal, Trinidatl . . 

i 00.95 

4 i 

Centrifugal, Java ' 

1 97.425 

5 

Muscovado, St. Croix . . 

85 8 

c 1 

Molasses, Culia 

80.4 

7 

Molasses 

89,225 

8 

9 


80 45 

Molasses 

; 00.675 

10 

Molasses 

1 SO. 35 

u 

AloLasse.s ... .... 

i 80,4 

12 

Molasses, Cuba 

; 88.4 


Specific 
cravity ol 
precipitate. 

Vo! nine of 
preeipilato. 

Corrected 

polariza- 

tion. 

Dry lead 
polariza- 
tion. 

2.98 

c,c. 

0.10 

04 9 

94.9 


0.0765 

04,43 

94.4 

2.91 

0.0378 

96.91 

06.95 

2.30 

0.0884 

97.33 

97.375 

1.01 

0.4118 

85.45 

1 85. 5 

3.20 1 

0.30 

80.05 

! 80,0 

2.S5 1 

0,4204 ' 

88,85 

88.85 

1 .00 

0.7108 

85.84 

85.95 

3.20 ' 

0.3204 

90.39 

(X).45 


n . S,“)fK) 

88.59 

88.775 

3,01 

0.4554 

88 99 

89.0 

2,61 

! 0.1924 

87.97 

88.0 


Horne's method has been tested by a number of chemists upon 
raw cane sugars with results very similar to the above. Pellet,! how- 
* J, Am. Chem, Soc., 26, 1R6. 
t Bull, assoc, chim. suer, dist., 23, 285. 
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ever, has criticized the method principally upon the ground that the 
increase in polarization due to the volume of precipitate is not as 
great as calculated, owing to the decrease in polarization caused by the 
retention of sucrose in the precipitate, this retention error frequently 
more than counter balancing the error due to volume of precipitate. 
Subsequent results by Horne* and other chemists show, however, that 
there is no appreciable retciitioii of sucrose when the dry lead reagent 
is used in minimum amounts. Another objection by i\*llet, that only 
part of the lead salt acts and that the rest passes into solution, tlms 
increasing the volume and dimiaishiug the polarization, deserves con- 
sideration. 

With the higher grade of sugar-house products tlmrc is no difficulty 
in securing a satisfactory clarification with a luininiuin amount of the 
dry lead salt, the lead dissolved being immediately preeijntated and 
but very little remaining in solution. With knv-grad(i sugars, in()Iass(‘s, 
etc., th(! case is otherwise. If dry load subacetato, or subacetate solu- 
tion, be added to a solution of such products to the point of satis- 
factory clarification a considerable amount of lead salt will usually 
remain dissolved. The rule of adding tlie powdered s.alt until no more 
precipitate forms is not always a criterion of the absenc(^ of lead in tlie 
filtrate. When subacetate is added to solutions of low jmrity the first 
|X)rtions of lead arc completely precipitated; then comes a point where 
with the formation of additional precipitate a small amount of lead 
remains in solution; the amount of tlie latter contimi(‘s to increase 
until at the ix)int Avhore no more precipitate is fornunl in^arly all of the 
leatl added remains dissolved. (So(? Table XXXIX.) With very low 
grade imoduets there is therefore a danger of the dry lead salt increasing 
the volume of solution; whether this increase will cau.se a lowering of 
the polarization or nut will de]xmd u])on the cliaracter of tlie product. 
With low-grade sugar-cane products the error due to increase in volume 
of solution may be more than counterbalanced by tlu) precipitation 
of levorotatory fnic-tose. 

In the following expe^rimonts by Hallf in the New A"ork Sugar Trade 
Laboratory the effect of iiUTea.sing amounts of dry leail sul)acetate uiion 
tlie polarization of a Philip]jine mat sugar was .studied. Tlx* (quantity 
of lead in the clarified filtrates was detiTmiiied ami the dilution calcu- 
lated by allowing an increase of 0.22 e.c. in volume for 1 gin. of dry 
subacetate dissolved in 100 e.c. of solution. 

• J. Am. Chetn. Soc., 29, 1)20. 

t Bull. 122, U. Bur, of Oh cm., p. 225. 
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Table XXXIX 

Showing Estimated Dilution of a Sugar Solution by Dry Lead Svbacetate 


Clarifying agent. 

Amount of 
t'liirifying 
(igeia 

Id 100 c.c. nitrate. 


Polarization. 

PbO. 

Pb sub' 
acetate. 

dilation. 

Subacetate sokition. . 

Dry subacetate 

Dry subacetatc 

Ik y subacetatc 

' 3.0 c.c. ! 

0 . 5 ' 

1 1 .0 gm. 

2.0 gms. 

4.0 gins. 

grams. 

0.2678 

Trace 

0 , 1530 
0.7203 
2.1078 

grams. 

C.C. 

86.70 

Too (lark to read. 
86.50 

86.00 

86.50 

(0.20) 

^ (0.941 I 
(2.73) 

Trace. 

0 05 

0.20 

0,60 

Dry sub acetate 



It is noted that with an estimated dilution of 0.2 e.c. instead of a 
decrease in polarization, as would bo expected, there is an increase. 
With an estimated dilution of 0.6 e.c. the reading is the same as that 
first obtained, so that the combined effect of the dry lead upon the 
precipitation of fructose and upon the lowering of the rotation of the 
fructose in solution is seen to be most pronounced. With sugar-cane 
products the use of dry lead subacetate to the point of satisfactory 
clarification would seem to involve no decrease in polarization. With 
low-grade sugar-beet and other products, which are comparatively 
free from fructose, there is however a dang<u’ of too low polarization 
since there is no compensating influence for the dilution caused by the 
excess of lead sub acetate dissolved. 

In using dry lead subacetate for defecation the chemist must be 
certain of the composition of his preparation. The powdered salt must 
be dry and should contain the requisite amount of basic lead. Some 
samples of dry lead subacetate sold by the trade have been found by 
the author to consist almost entirely of the normal acetate. A very 
pure anhydrous lead subacetate is manufactured at present having 
closely the formula, 3 Pb(C 2 H 302 ) 2 , 2 PbO. A sample of such a prepa- 
ration analyzed at the New York Sugar Trade Laboratory gave the 
following results: 



Total Pb. 

Basic Pb. 

Found 

Per cent. 

73,00 1 

72,84 

Per cent. 

30.03 

29.14 

Theory for 3 Pb(C 2 lLOj) 2 , 2 PbO... , 


The above formula would correspond to a mixture of four parts 
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of the basic acetate 3 Pb(C2H302)2,Pb0 and three parts of the basic 
acetate Pb(C2H302)2, 2 PbO."' 

A solution of lead subacetate of 1.259 sp. gr., as employed for clari- 
fication in the wet way, was found to contain 0.2426 gm. total Pb per 
Ic.c. One-third gram dry salt is therefore equivalent to 1 c.c. subace- 
tate solution in clarifying power. A low-grade sugar requiring 0 c.c. 
of subacetate solution of the above strength for clarification would 
accordingly need 2 gms. of salt for dry defecation. 

The dry subacetat^j of lead employed in sugar analysis should be 
finely ground in order that it may be acted upon quickly and com- 
pletely by the dissolved Impurities. The tendency to form insoluble 
crusts upon the powdered grains of dry salt has been noted by Home, 
especially in refinery products subjected to the iiilluence of bone black. 
In such cases Horne recommends the addition of a little dry sand with 
the powdered lead salt; the particles of sand in shaking will grind off 
the crusts of insoluble matter and allow the lead to be acted upon. 

//. Errors of Clarification due to Precipitation of Sugars froiJi Solution 

In the absence of free alkalies sucrose is not precipitated from solu- 
tion by lead subacetate. Reducing sugars, however, are precipitated 
by solutions of basic lead salts. This precipitation does not occur 
with the amounts of lead used in ordinary clarification except in pres- 
ence of those salts or acids which form insoluble lead coiiipoundst (as 
chlorides, sulphates, phospliates, carbonates, oxalates, tartrates, 
malatcs, etc.). Whether this precipitation of reducing sugars is due 
to simple occlusion or to the formation of insoluble sugar-lead com- 
plexes is not definitely known. 

The extent to which the common reducing sugars, glucose and 
fructose, arc precipitated by different lead clarifying agents, has been 
investigated by Bryan. J Separate solutions of glucose and fructose 
were prepared, using 5 gms. of sugar with 1 gm. each of magnesium 
sulphate and ammonium tartrate. To 50 c.c. of this solution the 
clarifying agent was added and the volume made up to 100 c.c. After 
filtering, the excess of lead was removed with potassium oxalate, and 
the sugar in solution determined by Allihn’s method. The results of 
Bryan's experiments are given in the following table. 

* Jackson in an unpublished experiment communicatctl to the author shows that 
Horne's dry subacetatc is in fact a mixture of these two basic acetates. 

t Prinsen Geerligs, Deut, Zuckerind., 23, 1753. 

t Bull. IIG, U. S. Bui. of Chem., p. 73. 
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Table XL 

Shotving Precipitation of Cducose and Fructose hy Basic Lead Salts 


1 

Clarifying agent. 

Amount per 
JOO C.C. of 
solution. 

1 1 

CluTOse pie- 
cipituled. ! 

! 

Fructose pro- 
eipiluted. 



Per cent of total. 

1 Per cent of total. 

Ne\itral lead acetate solution 

3.5 c.c. 

0.93 

0,00 

Neutral lead acetate .solution 

7.0 c.c. 

n.84 

0,00 

Lead subacetate solution. 

3.. 5 c.c. 

3.35 

8.03 

Lead subacetatc solution 

7.0 c.c. 

8,31 

19,91 

Drv lead subacetate 

1.0 gm. 

3.85 

14.93 

Dry lead subacetatc 

2.5 gms. 

17,48 

35.33 

Basie lead nitrate soliilioii 1 

4.0 c.c. 

6.27 

13.84 

Basic lead nitrate solution 

1 

8.0 c.c. 

5.61 

25.12 


It is seen that neutral lead acetate precipitates but very little reduc- 
ing sugar, whereas the basic lead salts remove a large percentage of 
both glucose and fructose, the latter sugar, however, in more than 
double the amount. This precipitation of reducing sugars during 
clarification has a most marked effect upon the polarization, the re- 
moval of glucose from solution diminishing the dextrorotation, and that 
of fructose the Icvorotation. The greater precipitation of fructose in 
mixtures with sucrose and glucose, as in the clarification of sugar-cane 
products, jellies, jams, etc,, causes an increase in the dextrorotation, 
frequently exceeding 1° Ventzke. The preihpitation of reducing sugars, 
while of no consequence as regards the saccharimetric or gravimetric 
determination of sucrose, is of the greatest importanc'c when the valua- 
tion of a product is based ujion the polarization alone, or upon a deter- 
mination of reducing sugars. 

III. Errors of ClarificaUorc due to Chaiuje in Specific Eoialion of Sugars 

Action of Lead Subacetate on Rotation of Sucrose. — The results 
of Muntz,* Weisbergjf Svoboda,* Groger§ and other investigators show 
no perceptible infiuence of basic lead acetate upon the specific rotation 
of sucrose in aqueous solution. Keeeiit experiments by Bates and 
Blake I indicate, however, a very perceptible influence in case the lead 
reagent is used in large excess. The following table, showing the loss 
and gain in polarization for a normal weight of pure sucrose, is taken 
from the w^ork of Bates and Blake. 

* J. fabr. sucre., 17 , 25. 
t Sucrerie Bfilge, 16 , 407. 
t Z. Ver. Dcut, Zuekerind., 46 , 107. 

§ Oest. Ung. Z. Zuckerind., 30, 429. 

11 Bull. U. S. Bur. of Staudards, 3 (1), p, 105. 
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Table XLI 


Nunther of nubic 
centimeters of 
basic lead solution 
sp. gr.) added. 

Difference in 
decrees Ventzke 
between similar 
solutions, one with 
tiiD otiicr without, 
basic lead acetate. 

0.5 

-0.00 

1.0 

-0.13 

2.0 

-0.13 

3.0 

-0.08 

■1,0 

-O.OG 

5.0 

-0.03 

0.0 

0.00 

7 0 

+0.05 

8.0 

+0,09 

10.0 

+0.19 

15 0 

+0 29 

20,0 

+0 45 

25.0 

+0.58 

80 0 

+0 . 62 

35,0 

+0.77 

40.0 

+0.77 

68.0 

+0.95 


The + sign indicates that the solution containing the lead sub- 
acetate gives the higher polarization, and conversely for the — sign. 

Action of Lead Subacetate on Rotation of Fructose. — While the 
specific rotation of sucrose under the ordinary conditions of analysis 
is not modified sufficiently by subacetate of lead to introduce serious 
errors, the case is otherwise with fructose. Gill * first showed, in 1871, 
that the specific rotation of fructose was greatly diminished by the 
presence of lead subacetatc, this decrease being so great that in presence 
of sufficient basic lead tlie rotation of invert sugar ([aJJJ = — 20) was 
changed to the right. This change in rotation is duo to the formation 
of soluble dextrorotatory load fructosate, the presemeo of which, even 
in small amounts, is sufficient to reduce the figure for the rotation of 
fructose ([rt]^= — 92) below that of glucose ([aln = + o2..5), Gillt 
showed that the error due to formation of soluble lead fructosate could 
be entirely avoidwl by adding a(‘etic acid to the point of acidity, thus 
decomposing the soluble lead fructosate into lead acetate and free 
fructose of normal specific rotation. In case the soluble load fructosate 
is not decomposed by some precipitating agent of lead, acetic acid 

* Z. Vcr. Dent. ZuckcrinL, 21 (1871), 2.57, 

t Ixx*. cit. See also “Spencer’s IlamilKiok for Cane Stipar Manufacturers” 
(4th Rd.), p. 88; Ed.son, Z. Ver. Dent. Znckerind,, 40 , 1037; Pellet, Bull, assoc, 
cliiin. suer. di.st., 14 , 28, 141. 
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should bo added to weak acidity before making up the volume of the 
clarified solution to 100 c.c. for the direct polarization of low-grade 
fructose containing products. 

Miscellaneous Methods of Clarification 

Numerous modifications of the lead process of clarification have 
been proposed as a means of reducing or eliminating the several sources 
of error just mentioned. Freshly precipitated lead carbonate, lead 
chloride, and lead nitrate have been employed as clarifying agents, but 
with only indifferent success. Two methods of lead clarification, 
which have found considerable favor in France and Austria, should, 
however, be mentioned in addition to the processes previously de- 
scrilied. These are Zamaron’s method by means of hypochlorite of 
lime and neutral lead acetate, and Herles’s method by means of basic 
lead nitrate. 

Zamaron’s* Method of Clarification with Hypochlorite. — 625 

grams of dry commercial bleaching powder are thoroughly ground up 
in a large mortar with 1000 c.c. of water. The mass is squeezed out 
in a sack and the extract filtered through paper. The solution thus 
obtained (700 c.c. to 800 c.c. of about 18° Be.), is preserved in a stop- 
pered bottle of dark glass away from the light. 

The solution to be clarified is treated with a few cubic centimeters 
of the hypochlorite solution, sufficient to effect clecolorization, and 
then a few cubic centimeters of neutral lead acetate solution arc added. 
There is usually a slight rise in temperature after addition of the clarify- 
ing agents so that the solution must be recooled before making to 
volume. 

The Zamaron process secures usually a good clarification, does not 
precipitate reducing sugars, and forms no objectionable lead sugar 
compounds. The chief fault of the method is the volume of precipitate 
error, which in this case is augmented by the formation of considerable 
lead chloride. 

Herles’s t Method of Clarification with Basic Lead Nitrate. — Dis- 
solve 100 grams of solid sodium hydroxide in 2000 c.c. of water; a second 
solution is prepared by dissolving 1000 gms. of neutral lead nitrate in 
2000 c.c. of water. Upon mixing equal volumes of the two solutions 
basic lead nitrate is precipitated according to the equation 

2 Pb(N 03)2 + 2 NaOH = Pb(N 03 ) 2 .Pb( 0 H )2 + 2 NaNOg 

Lead nitrate Basic lead nitrate 

* Fribourg’s “Analyse chimique,” p. 129. 
t Z. ZuckerinJ,, Bohmen, 13, 559; 14, 343; 21, 189. 
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The precipitated basic lead nitrate is washed free from sodium com- 
pounds and then mixed with water to a cream, in which form it may be 
used for clarification. 

The clarification is performed more commonly by forming the basic 
nitrate within the solution to be clarified. This is done by first adding 
a measured quantity of the lead-nitrate solution (1 c.c. to 15 c.c. accord- 
ing to depth of color) and then, after mixing, an equal volume of the so- 
dium hydroxide solution. After shaking, the solution is made to volume, 
well mixed, and filtered. Care must be taken that the reaction of the 
solution is not alkaline after mixing; this is best provided for by testing 
the two solutions against one another before using. 

Formation of the basic lead nitrate within the solution gives usually 
a much better clarification than addition of the washed cream, but has 
the disadvantage of introducing considerable sodium nitrate, which, if 
present, in large quantity, will affect the rotation of the sugars. 

The basic lead nitrate method gives an exceedingly brilliant clari- 
fication. The process is open, however, to the same errors as basic 
lead acetate. There is first the volume of precipitate error, which is 
further augmented by the copious bulk of the basic lead nitrate itself; 
and secondly there is a precipitation of reducing sugars as shown by 
the results of Bryan in Table XL. 

The numerous errors incident to the use of basic lead compounds 
in clarification have led chemists to seek other means of decolorizing 
solutions for polarization. It is impossible, as well as unnecessary, to 
take up all the processes which have been devised to accomplish this 
end. Two of these methods, however, should be described; (1) De- 
colorization by means of bone black or blood charcoal; (2) Dccoloriza- 
tion by means of hydrosulphites, sulphoxylates, etc. 

Decolorization of Sugar Solutions by means of Bone Black. — The 
use of bone black as a decolorizing agent in sugar refineries is well 
known. The same substance in a more finely divided specially pre- 
pared form is employed at times as a decolorizer in sugar analysis. 

Purification of Bone Black. — If purified animal charcoal (preferably 
blood charcoal) has not been obtained from the dealer the chemist may 
purify the commercial product as follows; The char is finely ground in 
a mortar and then digested several hours in the cold with dihite hydro- 
chloric acid. The acid is then decanted, the char brought upon a 
filter and washed with distilled water until all traces of hydrochloric acid 
arc removed. After drying in a hot-air oven, the char is heated to dull 
redness in a covered porcelain crucible, and then, after cooling suffi- 
ciently, placed while still warm in a dry stoppered bottle. 
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Several methods are followed in the employment of animal charcoal 
for decoloriaing. One very common practice is to make up the solu- 
tion to volume and shake thoroughly with a small quantity of charcoa , 
using from 0.5 to 3 gins, according to depth of color. The contents of 
the flask are then poured upon a dry filter and the filtrate taken for 
polarization. 

Absorption Error of Bone Black . — In the above method of decolor- 
izing, a certain error is introtlucod owng to the absorption and reten- 
tion of sugar by the char. Sugars differ markedly in the extent to 
which tiioy an? absorbed by aiiimai charcoal. In the case of the simple 
reducing sugars, glucose, fructose, etc., the error through absorption is 
so small as to be almost negligilic, but in the case of sucrose and other 
higher saccharides the absorption is so great that an error of several 
degrees Vealzke may be occasioned in the polarization. 

One method of eliminating the error through absorption of sucrose 
consists in adding a correction previously established by experiment 
upon pure sugar solutions. If, for example, a sucrose solution polariz- 
ing 95.0° V. gives, after shaking 50 c.c. with 2 gins, of charcoal for 5 
minutes, a polarization of only 94.7° V., then a correction of 0.3° V. must 
be added to all polarizations of about 95° V. for sugars decolorized in 
thi.s .same way. A correction table is thus made for sugar solution.? of 
different concentrations, but in applying these corrections care must be 
taken that the quality and quantity of the char are alike in both in- 
stance.? and that the time of shaking is always the same. With impure 
products of variable composition the employment of absorption factors 
is attended with consideral)Ie uncertainty. 

Spencer* has recommended a different method of employing animal 
charcoal for the purpose of reducing the absori)tion error to a minimum. 
The process i.s thus described : 

“ Place a small quantity of bone black, about 3 gms., in a small 
I)!uin filter, selecting a rather slow filtering paper. Add a volume of 
the solution ecjual to that of the char, or just completely moisten the 
latter, and let this liquid filter off. iUtcr four or five similar filtrations, 
the filtrates from which are rejected, test the filtrate.? by a polariscopic 
observation and note whether the reading varies. Solutions must be pro- 
te(ded from evaporation during the filtration. As soon as the reading 
is constant, showing no further absorption, record it as the required 
number.'^ 

The method just described, while largely eliminating, does not 
completely remove, the errors of absorption, for while the retention of 

’ Spencer’s “ Handbook for Cane Sugar Manufacturers” (4th Ed.), p. 89. 
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sucrose by the char rapidly diminishes with each successive portion of 
solution, it soon becomes only a gradually receding quantity. This is 
shown by the following experiments upon a sucrose solution polarizing 
49.9° V. 


Fraction of filtralo. 

Polarization. 

Abflorpfinn 

crroi* 

First running 

48.9 

1.0 

Second running : 

49.4 

0.5 

Third nirmlrig 

49.7.^ 

0.15 

Fourth running 

40.80 

0.10 

Fifth running 

40.80 

0.10 


With dark-colored solutions it also hapi)ens that with each suc- 
ceeding portion of the filtrate, the charcoal loses its absorptive power 
for coloring matter as well as for sucrose, so that the final running least 
free from the error of absorption is too dark for satisfactory polariza- 
tion- 

The general consensus of opinion regarding the use of animal char- 
coal in sugar analysis is that it should be used as a decolorizing agent 
only as a last resort. Its employment in the polarization of raw cane 
sugars has been condemned by the International Commission upon 
Unification of Alethods.* In the polarization of low-grade sugar 
products its use, however, seems at times justified by necessity; in 
all such cases efforts should be made to reduce the absorption error to 
a minimum. 

Decolorization of Sugar Solutions by Means of Hydrosulphites. - 

Attempts have been made to employ various decolorizing agents for 
the purpose of avoiding the precipitate errors of basic lead salts and 
the absorption error of bone black. The most promising of the numer- 
ous substances which have been tried in this connection arc the salts 
and derivatives of hydrosulphurous acid.t 

The employment of commercial hydrosulphite preparations, such 
as “ Blankit,” “ Redo,” etc., has been common in the sugar factory, 

* Secpase202. 

t The dry sodium bydroaulphite is prepared by allow'ing zinc, sodium bisulphite, 
and sulphuric acid to react in tiic following molecular proportions: 

2 NallSOj + Zn + 11,80* = ZnS,0* + Xa^SO* + 2 H,0. 

The zinc hydrosulphite is then depomposed with sodium carbonate, 

ZnS,04 + Na^CO., = NaoS,0* + Z 11 CO 3 . 

The sodium hy<}rosulphlte is salted out from solution by na^ans of sodium chloride 
ami dehydrated by warming with strong alcohol. The compound is tlieu dried in 
vacuo at 50° to 00° C, 
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whore they have boon used for bleaehing dark-colored massecuites and 
also, in solution, as a wash for whitening sugars in ti\c centrifugal. 
They have also 1>een employed by unscrupulous manufacturers for 
bleaching low-grade molasses in the preparation of table sirups. 

For their use in sugar analysis tlie solution to be decolorized is 
treated with a few cubic centimeters of alumina cream and a few 
crystals of sodium hydrosuiphite (O.l gm. to 1.0 gm., according to the 
depth of color); after mixing and dissolving, the volume is made up to 
the mark, and the solution filtered. The filtrate should bo polarized 
immediately. 

In many eases there is a rapid redarkening of solutions decolorized 
with hydrosulphites. Woislxug,'*' from his study of the action of 
hydrosulphit('.s, com'Kules that the bleaching action is a double one, 
first', by means of the free sulphurous acid when dccolorization is per- 
manent, and secondly by means of th<^ n.asccmt hydrogen which is 
evolved, when there is a redarkening of the solution through oxidation- 
Afterdarkcning may bo prevented by the use of another hydrosuiphite 
derivative, sodium sulphoxylate-formahlehyde, sold commercially as 
“ Rongalite.’' Tlie lattiT, however, is mu(“h slower in its lileac.hiiig 
action than hydrosuiphite and is not always an effective decolorizing 
agent. 

A serious objection against hydrosul]dhte is its action upon the 
polarizing power of certain reducing sugars. Bryant has found that 
the ])olarizing power of gliico.se was dix'idedly lowered after the ad- 
dition of hydrosiilj'ihite, owing to tlie formation of a levorotatory oxy- 
snlphonate. Rongalite. did not produce this effect. Neither rong*a1ite 
nor hydrosuiphite caused any immediate change' in the polarization of 
fructose or svktosiu Numerous cases of inversion of sucrose by tlie 
prolonged action of liydrosulphitf's hav(‘ been reported, however, in the 
literature. 

Tlie. experience of chemists, in the use of hydrosuljihites as a de- 
eoloriziiig agimt for sugar analysis, has been upon the whole unfavor- 
able. In many cases the decolorized solution becomes turliid througli 
separation of sulphur, thus rendering iiolarization iini:)ossible. The 
bleaching action of hydrosuiphite is also limited, and has but little 
ilccolorizing <^ffo(d, upon caramel substances, which are among the 
chief causes of iliseol oration in sugar-house products. 

Aluminum Hydroxide as a Clarifying Agent, — A common prepa- 
ration, used in connection with other clarifying agents, yet having but 

* Centrhl. Zuckorind, 16, Gio, 
t Bull, m, U. S. Bur. of Clhcm., p. 71). 
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little decolorizing power in itself, is aluminum hydroxide, or, as it is 
more generally termed, “alumina cream/^ The method of preparing 
alumina cream, as proscribed by the Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists, is as follows:* 

“Prepare a cold saturated solution of alum in water and <livid6 
into two unequal portions. Add a slight excess of ammonium hydrox- 
ide to the larger portion and then add by degrees the remaining alum 
solution until a faintly acid reaction is secured/’ 

The reagent as above prepared consists of aluminum hydroxide 
suspended in a solution of ammonium and potassium sulphat/^s. The 
salts have a certain advantage, when alumina cream is Used as an 
adjunct with lead salts, in helping to prcciiiitate any cxces.s of lea<l 
from solution. In certain cases, however, the presence of ammonium 
and potassium sulphates is detrimental, so that for many i)urposes it is 
better to employ a salt-free cream. For the preparation of the latter, 
concentrated alum solution is precipitated with a slight excess of am- 
monia and then washed by decantation with water until the solution 
is free from sulphates. The excess of water is then poured off and 
the residual cream stored in a stoppered bottle. 

The clarifying effect of alumina cream is chiefly mechanical; its 
action consists largely in carrying down finely suspended or colloidal 
impurities which would otherwise cscai^jc filtration. When used in 
connection with lead subacetate it promotes the coagulation of the 
precipitated impurities and renders filtration more perfect anti rapid. 

For the polarization of very high grade sugars, sirups, honeys, etc., 
alumina cream is the only clarifying agent required. In all such castes 
only the salt-free reagent shouhl Ijt^ used. About 2 e.c, of the cream 
are .sufficient for clarification and the volume of aluminum hydroxide 
in this amount is too insignificant to affect the polarization. 

Concentrated alum solution is sometimes used with Icntl subacetate 
for clarifying. The precipitate, formed between the lead salt and alum, 
helps to remove coloring matter, but the increase in precipitate vand 
other errors tend to nullify any advantages of the method. 

Coynparimis of Different Clarifying Agents. 

A few examples, taken from the reports of Keferees upon Sugar for 
the Association of Official Agricultural Chemists, are given in order to 
sliow Hie i)robable error of different clarifying agents in polarization. 

* Meihudiii of Aiudyyia A. 0. C. Bull. 107 fi'evi.'isoil), II. S. Bur. of ('hem., 

p. -to. 
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Tari.r XLII 


Polarization of Mixtures of Sucrose, Glucose, and Fructose with 
0.5 gm. Ammonimn; Oxalate and 0.5 gm. Sodium Sulphate^ 
using Different Clarifying Agents (Bryan) * 


Clarifying agent. ' 

.Amount of clari- 
fying aeent useti. 

Direct polari- 
zation. 

.Mumina cream ' 

5 c.c. 

i^b.OO" V. 

Le.'nl subacetritc solution { 

3,0 c.c. 

S9,50 

Bead subaeetatc. solution 

7 c.c. 

80.55 

Neutral load acetate solution., . 

3 c.c. 

80.20 

Neutral load acetate solution. . . 

6 c.c. 

80.20 

Basic load nitrate solution 

4 c.c. 

SO. 00 

Dry lead subacetatc 

1.5 gms. 

80,05 

Sodium hydrosulphitc ^ 

1 gm. 



Taking the experiment with alumina cream as the true polarization, 
it is seen that the lead subacctate solution gives a reading 0.5° V. too 
high and the normal lead acetate 0.2° V. too high. The excess reading 
in the second case is due to the volunu^ of precipitate and in the former 
to both volume of precipitate and precipitation of fructose. The dry 
lead sul>aeetate and basic lead nitrate clarifications give readingvS 
practically identical with the true ]'»olarization. This might seem to 
indicate no precipitation of optically active reducing sugars; such a 
precipitation does take place, however, and the experiment only shows 
that in this particular instance the various errors of clarification happen 
to neutralize one another. Treatment with hydrosulphite gives a 
polarization below the true value owing to the change in rotation of the 
glucose. 

T.able XLIll 

Polnrizations of Raw Cane Sugar and Cane Molasses, using Different Clarifying 
Agents (Aeerage Rcsfdls of Seeertd Collaborators) 


Clarifyirc; ncenf . i 

j Dircnt pokirizut ion. 

j Suciir, 1 Aloliisses. 

AUifnina cream aud hvdrnsul]ihite 

Neutral lead acetate solution 

' -f02.75 i +41.00 

1 02.!I2 ! 12. 40 

1 03.05 1 42.82 

02.08 43.23 

02.00 42.03 

Basic lead acetate solution 

Basic lead tdlrate solution. 

Drv lead subacctate 


1 


The experiments .show a lower polarization using hydrosulphite, a 
result due in large part to the change in rotation of glucose. Basic h'ad 
* Bull, m, U.f?. Bur.ofChctn., p,71. 
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acetate and nitrate solutions give much higher polarizations o\ving to Itoth 
the volume of precipitate error and the precipitation of fructose. Neutral 
lead acetate solution and dry lead subacetate give polarizations between 
these two extremes, there being, however, in case of the former, a volume 
of precipitate error and in case of the dry lead an error due to precipita- 
tion of reducing sugars. The true polarization would be somewhere be- 
tween the results obtained with hydrosulphite and neutral lead acetate. 

The selection of an appropriate clarifying agent is one of the most 
important operations of succharimetry, and in making his selection the 
chemist must be governed by the requirements of each particular case. 
Rapid filtration and brightne.ss of clarification are factors which must 
be considered as well as minim\im degree of error.' Beginning with 
products of highest purity alumina cream alone should be used wherever 
possible. With products of slight discoloration, when alumina cream 
is insulficient, neutral load acetate solution should be tried. When 
alumina cream and neutral lead solution fail, lead subaeetate, or basic 
lead nitrate, or neutral lead acetate with hyi>ochlorite may be employed; 
dry lead subacetate will usually give more accurate re.sults with sugar- 
cane and other products containing fructose. Animal charcoal or hydro- 
sulphites should be used only as a last resort, when other means of 
clarification have failed. The smallest possibk; quantity of clarifying 
agent should be used in all cases. 

Polarization of Suoar Puunuers Containing Insoluble AIatter 

In the analysis of juices, sirujis, molasses, iiiassecuito.s, and sugars, 
the chemist has to deal witli sulistaiR'cs whi(‘h arc (mtirely soluble in 
water. The work of polarization becomes more complicated when 
coiisiderablo insoluble matti'r i.s iireseiit, as happens in the analysis of 
fruits, tubers, stalks, and other vegetabh^ substaneos or in the examina- 
tion of filter-press cake, scums, and otlu'r sugar-house residues. 

The methotls for polarization of succulent pUnl materials may be 
divided into three general cla-sses: (1) Methods of Expression; (2) 
Methods of Extraction, and (3) Methods of Digestion. As an illus- 
tration of these several methods the polarization of sugar beets offers 
a good an<l classic example. 

Sampling Sugar Beets, Etc. — In preparing sugar-beets, sugar 
cane, fruits, etc., for analysis the material must first be reduced to a 
finely divided condition. For this purpose any of the numerous 
mechanical ra.sps, shredders, graters, etc., may be employed, jirovitled 
that the cellular tissue be thoroughly disintegrated and that no losses 
occur through leakage of juice or evaporation. 
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Kcil'. Beet Sampler.-rhe Koi! bonng machine (Fig. 128 is very 
frequently used tor taking samples of 

Sal Mature of the apparatus consists of a hollow detachable bit 
r l t uction of which is shown in Fig. 129. The conical rasp at 



Fig. 128.^Kfil's boring rasp for sampling sugar boots. 

the end revolving at a speed of about 3000 revolutions per minute re- 
duces the substance of the beet to an extreme degree of fineness and at 
le same time forces the pulp through a small opening into the cavi .y 



Pig 129. _ Detachable bit of Kell’s boring rasp. 


•11 • ir..eb beet is bored in an inclined direction, as shown in Fig. 

i truro tt best representative smnple. Whini only 

•' ’i boot • are examined (as in the selection of mother beets for 
single s . • . (let, ached after each boring and a new one 

' The' bits are numbered, and to obtain the sample the 

lol rnsn is removed and the iralp (from 8 to 14 gins., according to 
conical ra_p lioring) forced out with a rod. In sami> 

SiVlIrge numters of beets the bit is kept in constant use, the pulp 
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being diseharged in a continuous stream into a covered container at 
Hie end of the apparatus. 

/, Determimtion of Sugar in Sugar Beets by Exjmssion of Juice 

The determination of th(i sugar in sugar beets by polarization of the 
expressed juice was formerly quite common, but lias now 
given place to more accurate methods of analysis. 

Assuming (as is incorrect) that the sugar, amides, 
albuminoids, salts, gums, and other water-soluble solids 
of the beet are in the same condition of solution within 
the beet as in the expressed juii’O, and letting M = the 
{)er cent of water-insoluble matter or “ marc ” and iOO 
— M = the per (!ent of juice, then the sugar content (S) 
of the beet can be calculated from the polarization (F) 
of the expressed juice by the formula 

P(100 - M) 

Too 




Example. — The expressed juice of a sugar beet gave a 
polarization of 1G.2® \h for the iKjriual weight: the heet ctMi- 
taiiied 4.0 per cent of marc. Required the ])er cent of sugar in 
the beet. 

1G.2 (100 - 4.fi) 

100 




= 15,45 {ler cent. 


The above method is, of course, equally applicable to ><],’, ,jj 
the analysis of sugar cane, fruits, and other succulent recti<rn of 
plant substances. boring in 

Method of Expressing Juice. — For expressing the sampling 
juice from the pulp of sugar beets, sugar cane, etc., any 
suitable form of hand i)ross may bo used. 7'he small hydraulic press 
shown in Fig. 131 is one of great efiiciency and is a ]>iece of ai>paratus 
almost indispensable in a sugar laboratory. 

Tlie pulp to be pressed is |)laced iu a strong sack ijiside the ])or- 
forated container C, and covered c\ only with a heavy nudal disk. By 
turning the wheel IF the screw A is driven downward as far as possible 
upon the disk, thu.s squeezing out through the o})enings of C a con- 
siderable part of the juice, which escapes by the .sjmut D iifto a can or 
otli(!r roce])tacle. The horizontal hydraulic screw B is then turned in- 
wards. Tills screw, operating by nu’ans of gh'ci'rol which fills the 
hollow base //, forces the i)istun B upwards and ix'iuoves by vertical 
pressure a second fraction of juice. The final pressure, indicated by 
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tile manometer M, can be raised to 300 atmospheres. The juice, as the 
pressure increases, is of gradually diminishing purity; it is important 
therefore that all the runnings should be well mixed before taking the 
sample for polarization. 



Determinatio7i of Marc. — ■ A determination of the insoluble cellular 
matter, or mare, is necessary before the per cent of sugar in plant sub- 
stances can be calculated from the polarization of the expressed juice. 
For rough purposes of estimation a constant percentage of 5 per cent 
or 4.7.5 per cent marc is sometimes assumed for the sugar beet and 10 
per cent or 12 per cent for the sugar cane. Such figures, however, 
have no exact value, as the percentage of cellular matter varies con- 
siderably according to the age of the plant, dryness of the season, and 
many other conditions. 

For the determination of marc 20 to 50 gms. of the finely divided 
pulp are digested with 200 to 500 c.c. of cold water for 30 minutes, 
and then filtered as dry as possible upon a piece of finely woven linen, 
using suction. The washing is repeated with successive portions of 
cohl water until the filtrate, from color and taste, is judged to he free 
of extractive matter. The residue is then washed several times with 
hot distilled water, then, after pressing together, with 2 to 3 portions of 
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90 per cent alcohol, and finally with a little ether. After the other has 
volatilized the marc is dried in an oven, grad\ially raising the tem- 
perature after a few hours to between 100® and 110® C. After cooling 
in a desiccator the residue, which is very hygroscopic, is rapiilly weighed 
(preferably in a stoppered weighing bottle) and the weight taken as 
the amount of cellular matter or marc. For a determination of tlie 
organic cellular matter, the marc is inc'inerated and the percentage of 
ash deducted. 

The percentage of marc subtracted from 100 gives the percentage 
of juice. 

Where many determinations of marc have to bo performed, a 
battery of small continuously operating percolators will effect a con- 
siderable saving of time. 

Errors of Expression Method. — Several sources of error arc 
involved in the determination of sugar in plant substances by analysis 
of the expressed juice. In the first place a considerable amount of 
juice, varying from 10 per cent to 30 per cent, according to the effi- 
ciency of the press, is not eliminated and this residual juice, containing 
a larger amount of albuminoids, pectin, etc., is of much lower purity 
than the part first expressed. This excess of impurities in the unex- 
pressed juice is washed out, however, in the marc determination. 
The polarization of the expressed juice is thus higher than that of ilie 
composite juice of the entire plant. (See under Distribution of Water, 
page 230.) 

A second source of error is the extraction during the marc determi- 
nation — by the excessive amounts of cold water, but more especially 
by the hot water, alcohol, and ether - of variaVjk' amounts of hemi- 
ceiluloses, wax, oil, and other substances which are, .strictly speaking, 
not juice constituents and should therefore be included in the marc. 
The percentage of juice is tlius estimated too high, and a plus error 
introduced in the calculation. Except for the disadvantage of loss of 
time in drying, the use of alcohol and other as dehydrating agents 
should be omitted in tlie marc determination, and cold water alone be 
used for extracting. 

ColloidnV^ or “ Tmhibiti.on ” Water. — A third source of error to 
be mentioned is the much-debated question of “ colloidal '' or “ imbibi- 
tion” water, by which is meant water, in a more or less hydrated 
form, in combination with homicelluloses and other plant constituents. 
This imbibed water contains no .sugar in solution, and, being expelled 
from the pulp upon drying, the percentage of sugar-containing juice is 
overestimated. 
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Hoiulz* showed, in 1874, when the air-dried and sugar-free marc of 
beets was [)laeed in sugar solutions, that water was imbibed, thus leav- 
ing the sugar more concentrated and increasing the polarization. In 
the following experiments by Heintz air-dried beet marc, which had 
been washed completely free from sucrose, was treated 16 hours in a 
cool place with solutions containing a normal and half-normal weight 
ol sucrose, in the proportion of 1 gm. marc to 20 c.c. of solution. 



Halt norm.'il 
weight. 

Ntirmal weight 

Polarization before marc treatment ^ 

Polarization after marc treatment 

40.8 i 
i 53.0 , 

i ' 

90.6 

104.6 



The observations of Heintz were verified in a tlifferent way by 
vScheilder.f Tiie latter found that samples of sugar beets, whose ex- 
pressed piioe polarized 14.5 had a marc content of 1.71 per cent. The 
percentage of sugar in the l)eets aecording to the formula 

^ P(100 - M) 

' lOO" 

would be 13.82. Scheibler found, liowr'ver, by his method of alcoholic 
extraction a ])erceiitage of only 13.1 or a dilhTcnce of 0.72 per cent. 
The percentage of sugar-coutaiiHiig juice in tlie heeds, assuming tliat 
this juice is of the same polarization as the part expressed, is found by 

the formula, per cent juice - 100— = 100 = 00.34 per cent, in 

which p is the polarization of the beets ])y th(' extnaetion method and 
P the polarization of the expressc'd juu'e. Tlie percentages of juice and 
marc being res]ic<‘tiv(dy 00.34 and 4.71, there is left a remainder of 
4.05 p(T cent, which Scheiblcr termed eolloidal ” water. This method 
of estimation is based, lu)w(’ver, upon the assumption that the juice 
expressed is of the same compiosition as the combined juices of the 
beet, which is not exactl>' Iruc.i 

Distribution of Water in Plant Tissues. — The distril)ution of the 
water in plant tissues has sudi an imi>or(aiit Ix'ariug upon certain 
problems of sugar analysis t hat a .shoj-t discussion of Hie ipiestion may 
be introduced with profit at this point. 

* Z, ;irialy1. Cla™. (1S74), 202. 
t Ibid. (1S70), 170, 250. 

+ For a very full disens.'^ion willi bibliography of the sulijort of “colloidal” 
water see Rumplor, “ Dio Nichtzuck(!r.stotT(.‘ tier lUlbon ” (1808), pp. 1-13, 
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Fig. 132 shows a magnified cross section of a part of a sugar-cane 
stalk. The sugar-containing juice proper, represented hy S (tlie 
vacuoles), constitutes the principal part of the cell contents in the 
thin-walled parenchyma or fundamental tissue, and includes the great- 
est part of the water in the cane. Lining the walls and perme.ating 



Fi^, 132. — cross -.socti on of sugnr-cane (j>ro1oj)lasmic 
lining P much intciisificHl). 


through these eells are thin layers and threads of protoplasmic matter 
P which contains a considerable amount of water, but is deficient in 
sugar. Hunning longitudinally throiigli the stalk are large numbers of 
fibrovasciilar bundles whose ducts, D, are filled with water taken uii 
from the soil. Tlie water of these tiucts may often be seen spurting 
from the end of a cane stalk as it passes between the rollers of a mill, 
and is found upon analysis to be almost free of sugar. Running parallel 
with the ducts arc the sieve tubes T which carry in solution the prod- 
ucts of assimilation from the leaf to the stalk. The water of these 
tiilics contains reducing sugars but is deficient in sucrose. Tlie cellular 
walls of fhe parenchyma and fibrova.seular tissues contain about 50 
per cent cellulose, 20 per cent xylan, 5 per cent araban and a remainder 
of lignin substances, all of whii'h may hold a certain amount of water 
in the imbibed or colloidal form. 
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Variation in Compodtion of Juice from Different Milh. — The press- 
ings from the first rollers or crusher of a cane mill consist mostly of 
the sugar-containing juice S (Fig, 132). The pressings from succeed- 
ing rollers, where the pressure is greater, contain more and more of 
the protoplasmic juice P and the juice from the duets and tubes. The 
colloidal water of the cellular substance is of course not affected by 
the milling. 

The composition of the pressings from the different rollers of a 
cane mill is given in Table XLIV. 


Taulf. XLIV 



FirKt, rnllcra. j 

, Soconrl rollers. 

j Third rollers. 


Ter cent. ' 

Per tent. 

1 I’er cent. 


S4.Ct ' 

85. 40 

i 85.35 


1 12,03 ' 

11.41 

11.30 


1 .51 

1.20 

1.23 

Ash. . . 

0,37 

O.-SS 

0.77 

Albuminoids . 

n.is 

0,50 

0.58 ' 

Gums, nr.ids, etc, . . 

0.34 

0.82 

0.77 



Total 

100.00 

100.00 1 

100 00 

Per cent extraction of cane 

64., 50 

5.50 ! 

2.13 






The pressed cane (bagasse) from the third rollers still contained 
over 60 per cent of water, corresponding to about 20 per cent of the 
total juice in the cane. If this residual juice could all be squeezed 
out by some inconceivable pressure, its sugar content would be much 
inferior to that of the pressings from the third rollers. It would of 
course be inaccurate to estimate the sugar content of the cane from the 
polarization of the first pressings; the same is also true, but to a much 
less degree, of the composite pressings of several mills. 

The impossibility of obtaining by pressure a true composite sample 
of the different juices of a plant, the difficulty of estimating the true 
content of marc, and the uncertain influence of the colloidal or imbibed 
water are the chief objections to the expression methods of sugar de- 
terminatiom 

IT. Detcrmimlioyi of Sugar in Sugar Peetf^ hy Extraction xvith Alcohol 

The method most accurate in principle for determining sugar in 
beets and other plant substances, is that of ext.raction. In this i)ro- 
eess the sugar is washed out from the pulp and the extract made up 
to volume and polarized. The errors duo to uneven composition of 
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juices, faulty marc estimatign, and colloidal water are thus com- 
pletely oliiriinated. 



Scheibler’s Alcohol -extraction Method. — The solvent most gener- 
ally used for the extraction of sugar from beet pulp is 90 per cent ethyl 
alcohol. The original method of Schcibler* as modified by Sickel t is 
as follows: 


* XeuG Zoitsc'lirift, 2, I, 17, 2S7; 3, 242. 
t Ibid. 2, 092. 
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A normal (or doublo normal) weight of finely prepared pulp is 
weighed rapidly in a weighing dish, 3 e.c. of lead subacetate (b c.c. for 
the double normal weight) are then added and thoroughly mixed with 
the pulp by means of a glass rod, adding at the same time 5 to 10 c.c. 
of 90 per cent alcohol. The pulp is then transferred to the extraction 
cylinder B of a Soxhlct extractor, of which Fig. 133 shows six in the 
form of a battery. Tho bottom of the extraction cylinder is covered 
with a clean wad D of felt or cotton; the pulp is washed in with 90 per 
cent alcohol, and pressed down so that its upper surface is below the 
upper bend of tiie siphon tube S. The top of the extraction vessel is 
tiien connected by means of a tight-fitting cork with the condensing 
tulie C, and the bottom witii the 100 c.c. flask F, which should contain 
about lb c.c. of 90 per cent alcohol 

The water in the bath is heated until tho alcohol in the flask begins 
to boil vigorously, when the heat is regulated to this constant temper- 
ature. The vapor from the boiling alcohol passes upward through the 
side tube A and condensing in C drops back upon the pulp in B. As 
soon as tho level of alcohol in B rises above the bend (>f the tube S, 
the alcoholic solution of sugar siphons mechanically into the flask F. 
Tho distilling and siphoning are continued until all the sugar is ex- 
tracted, which, according to the fineness of the pulp, 
usually requires from 1 to 2 hours. Immediately after 
the last siphoning the flask F is disconnected, cooled to 
room temperature, the volume completed to 100 c.c., 
and the solution mixed, filtered, and jwlarizcd. 

A form of extraction vessel devised by Muller (Fig. 
134) permits the withdrawal of a small sample of liquid 
from the siphon tulje for .dctcrmi[ung the completion of 
extraction. The opening at a is closed during operation 
with a stopjx'r. To obtain the sample this stopper is 
removed, a few cubic centimeters of liquid arc sucked 
up with a pipette and subjected to the a-naphthol test 
(page 341) . If the test is positive, the stopper is replaced 
Fig. 131. — . Mill- and ttie extraction continued until the reagent gives no 
let’s raoilifica- coloration. 

let's extractor” dfttermining sugar by the Sclicibler process of 

extraction special care must be exercised to prevent 
evaporation of alcohol during filtration. The funnel should be covered 
with a watch glass and the filtrate received in a cylinder or flask with 
narrow neck. Th(i first 20 to 30 c.c. of the runnings sliould ])€ dis- 
carded. The greater susceptibility of alcoholic sugar solutions to 
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expansion and contraction with changes in heat and cold necessitates 
the maintenance of uniform temperature conditions during the polar- 
ization. The specific rotation of sucrose in ethyl alcohol is slightly 
higher (0.1 degree to 0.2 degree) than in water; but the difference is so 
small that it falls witliin tlie limits of experimental error. 

The method of alcoholic extraction gives results consideral^ly lower 
than those calculated from the polarization of tlie expressed juice. The 
results of Scheibler previously quoted (page 230) show a dillerence of 
about 0.75 for the polarization of sugar beets. 

Some autliorities prefer adding the lead su):)aeetate to the alcoholic 
extract rattier than to the pui]) previa »us to extraidJou. This practice 
is attended, however, with some danger. One main o])ject of adding 
the basic lead to the pulp is to neutralize any free acid which would 
otherwise invert some of tlie sucrose in the liot solution. Li presence 
of alcohol, lead suliacetatc solution must bo used in lowo.st possible 
amount owing to the danger of precipitating sucrose or of changing its 
spw'ific rotation through formation of lead saccharate. 

The alcoholic extraction method cn.n be ai)plicd to the polarization 
of fruits and all other sugar-containing pi Lint, substances. With very 
dry materials the strength of the alcohol should 
be correspondingly reduced. With substances 
containing n'ducing sugars in large amount, it 
is de.sirable to omit the addition (>f lead sub- 
acetate, but wlu'ii this is done the substance 
should be well mixed with jiowdered calcium 
carbonate to neutral any fro{^ acid that might 
cause inversion. 

II. Determinalion of Sugar in Plant >,Su/;,s^a/?crs 
by Extraction with R’afer 

Water is sometimes used instead of alcohol 
in extracting sugar for the polarization of plant 
sul).stanecs. In such cases a process of per- 
colation must be used in place of distillation Fij:. IM.A — Sretioa of Zam- 
owing to the danger of decomposition througli hot-watcr cxtrac- 

the prolonged boiling of aqueous e.xtracts. As 

an oxamj)ie of tlie water extract ion process the Zamaron* method for 
determining sugar in sugar cane is given. 

Zamaron’s Water-extraction Apparatus. — The Zamaron extraction 
apparatus (Figs. 135 and loO) consists of a cylindrical copi)cr vessel 
* Sidersky’s “ Manuel,” p. 201. 
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r providod at tho bottom with a small cock C. A basket B of per- 
forated copi)'T, provided witli a Iripod supjwrt, fits loosely within this 
(•()I)ptT vessel; 100 gins, of the fintdy dividtal pulp are transferred to 
tho basket, and 200 c.c. of hot wat(!r poured in, the pulp being pressed 



tig, 130. Buttery of Zainaron's hol-watcr extraotor.g. 


down beneath the surface of tlic liquid by means of tho plunger P, 
The contents of the vessel are then boiled for 10 minutes, after which 
the flanie is turned down, tho cock opened, and the hot solution drawn 
off into the 1000-c.c. graduated flask F, as much as possible of the 
liquid being pressed out by means of the plunger. The cock is then 
closed and the process repeated with a second jxirtion of 150 c.c. water, 
Tlie process is continued 6 times, making altogether about 950 to 975 c.c, 
of extract. After cooling and adding a few cubic centimeters of lead 
siiliacetate, the (*onteiits of the flask are made to 1000 shaken, 
filtered, and polarized in a 400-mm. tube. The reading multiplied by 
1.3 gives the polarization (degrees Ventzke) of the sugar cane. 

The principal objection, which has been brought against the Zam- 
aron process, is tho danger of incomplete extraction. Some idea of the 
probable magnitude of this error may be formed from the following 
consideration: 
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Suppose a sugar cane to contain 18 per cent of sucrose; suppose 
also that G extractions of the pulp are made and that one- third of the 
liquid is retained by the fiber after each extraction. If the sugar is 
evenly diffused through all parts of the liquid at the end of each 10 
minutes boiling, as is no doubt very nearly true, there would be the fol- 
lowing percentages of sugar removed at each extraction. 



Percentace 
remove'll of 
total SQttar. 

Perccntiii;e of 
reriioveii 
per IW ol cane. 

First extraction 

Gti.GG 

12.00 

Second extraction 

22.22 

4,00 

Third extraction 

7.41 

1.33 

Fourth extraction 

2,17 

0.44 

Fifth extraction ' 

0.82 

0.15 

Sixth extraction 

0.27 

I 0.03 

Amoimt extracted 

99. S5 

i 17.97 

Amount uriextractfMl. . . . 

o.ir> 

1 0.03 


It is seen that the residual sugar left after 0 extractions can be 
only very slight. In order to reduce the possibility of error through 
incomplete extraction Fribourg* recommends that only 50 gms. of 
pulp be taken for analysis. This, how’ever, while halving the errors of 
extraction, necessitates a doubling of any error in the polariscopc? 
reading. 

Another source of error, in the method of hot water extraction as 
described, is the danger of inversion of sucrose tlirough the iialural 
acidity of the pulp. One method of preventing this is to mix with 
the pulp previous to ext-raction finely powdered calcium carbonate. 
Another method* is to employ very dilute milk of lime water for the ex- 
traction. The presence of minute quantities of free alkali does not 
affect the detennination of sucrose; a danger exists, however, in the 
action of hot alkaline solutions (even whore very dilute) in modifying 
or destroying reducing sugars. Careful neutralization of the free acid 
in the pulp with lime water, or dilute sodium hydroxide, would eliminate 
the risk of inversion without serious danger of affecting the reducing 
sugars. 

Another objection to tlie method of hot-water extraction is the 
solution of optically active dextrins, gums, and hemicclluloses. These 
substances introduce at times a considerable error in the ix)larimetri(i 
determination of sugars in aqueous jdant extracts. The error does 
' * Fribourg’s “Analyse chi mi quo,” p. 223. 
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not exist in the alcohol-extraction method, owing to the insolubility of 
dextriaoid substances in ethyl alcohol 


III. Determination of Sugar in Sugar Beets by Methods of Digestion 

The method of alcoholic extraction, although the most accurate 
and scientifically perfect, is not the Ijest from a practical standpoint 
on account of the long period of time necessary for extraction, and also 
because of the rather fragile nature of the extraction apparatus. For 
the rapid determinutioii of sucrose in sugar beets some one of the num- 
erous digestion processes is usually followed. 

The digestion method may bo regarded in principle as a combination 
of the extraction and juice-expression methods. A weighed amount of 
pulp is digested witli 5 to 6 times its volume of alcohol or water. After 
the complete diffusion of the sugar through the liquid, the solution 
is made up to volume, allowing for the space occupied by insoluble 
matter, and then filtered and polarized. 

Rapp-Degener Alcohol -digestion Method. — The first ])roecss of 
digestion employed alcohol, and is known as the Rapp-Degeiier * method. 
The double normal weight of fine beet pulp is transferred to a 20L2-c.c. 
flask (the extra 1.2 c.c. being the estimated volume of the insoluble 
cellular matter in 52, gms. of pulp). The forms of flask shown in 
Fig. 137 are convenient for tlie purpose. Three to four c.c. of lead- 
subaeetate solution are mixed with the pulp and then about 150 c.c. of 
_ _ 90 per cent alcohol added. The flask is closed 

with a st()pp(‘r containing a condensing tube 
and placed in a hot-water bath. The alcohol 
is gently boiled for 20 minutes, wlien diffusion 
of the sugar through the solution may be con- 
sidered complete. The tube and stopper are 
rinsed into the flask and the volume completed 
nearly to the mark with 90 per cent alcohol. 

9ask is again placed in the hot-water bath 
. for i to 2 minutes, to secure even mixing of 
the conttaits and (;xpuIsion of air bubbles, and 
then allowed to cool slowly in the air for hour. The liquitl is then 
brought to room temperature and the volume completed to 201.2 c.c. 
with 90 per cent alcohol. The solutioii i.s tlu'n niix(Hl, filK^red and 
polarized in a 200-mm. tube, using the neecssary precautions to prevent 
evaporation and changes in temperature. 



holic digosUon of beet 
pulp. 


* Z. Vcr. Dcut. Zuckcrind., 32, 511, 786. 
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The employment of alcohol hi analytical work is expensive; it was 
also found that with any coarse particles of pulp the diffusion of sugar 
through the alcohol was considerably retarded. Pellet =»= was accord- 
ingly induced in 1887 to devise a method for determining sugar in beets 
in which water was used for digesting instead of alcohol. The Pellet 
method may bo carried out with either liot or cold water. 

Pellet’s Cold-water-digestion Process.— Twenty six gms. of finely 
divided pulp are transferred by means of a jet of water into a 200.6-c.c. 
fla.sk (the extra 0.0 c.c. being the estimated volume of tlie insoluble 
marc in 20 gms. of pulp); o to 0 c.c. of lead-subacetate solution are 
then added and sufficient water to fill the flask about two-thirds. After 
mixings the flask is allowed to stand lor 20 to 30 minutes to permit 



Fif?, 133. — “ Sam-Parcillc ” pi'ws for prc'pariiig finoly diviJod pulp. The substanee. 
which is placed in the cell C, id forced in a semiliquid condition by tlie piston V 
through the fine openings at the bottom into a container underneath; the latter 
also receives any overflow of juice which t‘S(*apes by the outlet T. 

diffusion of sugar and allow emdosed air bubbles to escape. Water is 
then added nearly to the mark, any foam destroyed with a drop of 
ether, and the volume completed to 200.6 c.c. The solution is well 
mixed, filtered, and polarized in a 100-mm. tube; the scale reading 
gives without correction the i)olarizati()n of tlie beet. 

With pulp of extreme liiieiiess, such as is obtained with the “Sans- 
Pareille” press (Fig. 138), the diffusion of sugar from pulp to water 
bocome.s almost instantaneous, and the solution can l:o completed to 
volume as soon as air bubbles have arisen. Tiio time of analysis is 
tlius considerably lessened. 

* Dcut. Zuckcriiid. (.ISSS), 1229; (ISS9), 531. 
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Pellet’s Hot-water-digestion Process. — If apparatus is not avail- 
able for obtaining pulp of suitable fineness, hot water should be used to 
promote the diffusion of sugar from the coarser particles of pulp. 
Twenty-six grams of pulp, mixed with 6 c.c. of lead-subacetate solution, 
are washed into a 200.h c.c. flask, water is added with shaking until 
the volume is almost up to the mark, and the flask heated in a boiling 
water bath for ^ to 1 hour, according to the fineness of the pulp. The 
flask is then immersed in cold water; as soon as the contents are of 
room temperature, the volume is completed to the mark. The remain- 
der of the process follows as under cold-water digestion. 

Kruger’s Cold- water-digestion Process. — Kruger,* in 1896, de- 
vised a water-digestion process, an interesting feature of which is that 
the use of normal weights and of volumetric flasks is entirely dis- 
pensed with. The principle of the method may be understood from 
the folloAving: 

The weight of juice per 26 gms. in an average sugar beet of 5 per 
cent marc content is 26 X 0,95 = 24.7 gms. The specific gravity pf 
the average beet juice is very nearly 1,07, so that the volume of juice 
in a normal weight (26 gms.) of pulp is 24.7 gms, 1.07 = 23.08 c.c. 
The amount of water necessary to complete this volume of juice to 
100 c.c. is therefore 100 — 23.08 = 76.92 c.c. The ratio of normal 
weight to volume of added water is then 26 gms. : 76.92 c.c. = 1 gin, : 
2-9.38 C.C., or in round numbers 1 gm. : 3 c.c. The addition, therefore, 
of water in the proportion of 3 c.c. to every 1 gm. of pulp yields a 
solution whose polarization in a 200-min, tube will give the approximate 
sugar content of the beet. 

The automatic pipette (Figs. 139, 140) for rapidly measuring water 
and lead solution is an essential feature of the Kruger process. The 
pipette is prepared in several sizes for approximate double-normal, 
normal, half-normal, and quarter-normal weights of pulp (i.e,, approxi- 
mately 50, 25, 12, and 6 gms.), the smaller sizes being used in polarizing 
mother beets, where the quantities of pulp obtained by the Keil sam- 
pler (p. 226) are small (8 to 14 gms.). The pipette, which is fastened 
to a fixed support 8 (Fig. 140), is provided at opposite ends with the 
three-way cocks C and C\ the movements of which are controlled by 
the double lever L. The lower inlet of the pipette is connected by the 
tube A to the ve.sse] V which contains the “lead water” (9 vols. of 
water to 1 vol, of lead-subacetate solution). The upper outlet which 
permits the escape of air is connected with the upright tube B. By 
raising L to the stop c (Fig. 139) the pipette is filled with “lead water,” 
* Deut. Zuckerind. (1896), 2434. 
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any overflow passing into the tube B. Upon dropping L to the stop d, 
the cocks are both reversed, air entering through /, and the contents 
of the pipette being discharged through e into the metal weighing dish 
D, which contains the weighed sample of pulp. 




Kruger’s automatic pipette for sugar beet analysis. 


The weight of pulp corresponding to each pipette is dcterinincd by 
calibration with water, as in the following example. The weight of 
distilled water discharged by a Kriiger pipette at 20° C. was found to 
be 78.38 gms. The volume of the pipette in true cubic centimeters is 
then 78.38 -4- 0.9972 = 78.0 c.c. 78.6 -i- 3 = 26.2 gms., the weight of 
beet pulp corresponding to the pipette. 

After mixing the pulp and ‘‘ load water the weighing dish is 
covered and the contents allowed to remain for 20 to 30 minutes. 
The solution is then well stirred, filtered, and polarized in a 200-mm. 
lube. 
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The Kruger method, while not claiming extreme accuracy, is sufh- 
ciontly exact for many purposes of analysis. On account of its sim- 
plicity and rapidity the method has been widely used in such places as 
beet-seed nurseries, depots for purchase of beets, et<',., where large num- 
bers of samples have to be polarized with the least possible loss of time, 

Sachs-Le Docte Process of Water Digestion. — The occlusion of 
air bubbles by pulp and the uncertainty of knowing whether such 
bubbles are completely absent before making up to volume have been 
the principal objections against the original Pellet process of digestion. 
This error does not occur in the Kruger method, where the volume of 
solution is established independent of any occluded air. The necessity 
of employing irregular weights for each individual pipette and tlie use 
of insufficient water for the complete diffusion of the sugar during the 
cold digestion have been raised on the other liand as objections against 
the Kruger method. Sachs * and Le Docte t have met these difficulties 
by always taking the regular normal weight [26 gins.) of ]^ulp for 
analysis and adding a constant volume (177 c.c.) of water and lead 
subacetate so that the final estimated volume of solution, regardless 
of insoluble marc or occluded air, is always 200 c.c. 

The constant-volume figure 177 c.c. in the Sachs-Le Docte process 
is derived from the following consickTation. Sachs assumes as the 
average marc and juice content of the sugar beet 4.75 per cent and 
95,25 per cent respectively. For the normal weight (26 gms.) of pulp 
there would then be 26 gms. X .9525 = 24.765 gms. juice. The aver- 
age sugar content and density of juices from beets of different richness 
are given in the following table together with the calculated volume of 
juice (24.765 gr.), the volume of lead-water solution (200 c.c. less 

the volume of juice) and the polarization error resulting from us(i of tlie 
constant volvime 177 c.c. 


Table XLV 


Sui^!»r in bcnl. i 

i 

Sugar in 

Urix of 

Specific 

Volume of 

Voiunne f>( 1 

! 'alciiliiie.d 

IVilarixa- 


juice. 

juice. 


Kolution. j 


fion error. 

Per f-ont. j 
12 ! 

iV ennt. 

12. 50 

14. SO 

1.0009 

c.c. 

23 34 

170.00 1 

11.979 

-0.021 

13 ; 

13,65 : 

15.82 ! 

; 1,0051 ; 

23 25 

' 170.75 : 

12.984 ; 

-0 010 

14 ; 

14.70 ; 

16.82 ' 

1 1.0094' 

, 2340 

: 170.84 . 

13 988 i 

-0 012 

15 

15 75 

17.80 

1 1.0740 ; 

1 23 00 

! 170.94 : 

14 995 1 

-0.005 

16 ! 

16.80 ; 

18,92 ! 

' 1.0787 

22 90 

! 177.04 ! 

10.003 i 

-1-0.003 

IV 1 

17.85 i 

20.00 ' 

1.0835 * 

22 80 

’ 177,14 ( 

17,012 ' 

+0 012 


Z. Ver. Dcut. Zuckcrind. (1906), 66, 918. t Ihid, (1900), 66, 924. 
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It is seen that by use of the constant 
volume 177 c.c. the calculated polariza- 
tion error is too small to be detected 
upon the sac oh ari me ter. 

The constant-volume pipette em- 
ployed in the Sachs-Le Docte process is 
shown in Fig. 141. A tliree-way cock 
K at the bottom serves for the inlet of 
lead reagent and water at B and and 
for the delivery of the 177 c.c. of mixed 
solution through D. The cap A at the 
to]), which receives the overflow, is con- 
nected with a waste bottle. Instead of 
drawing in the lead reagent and water 
separately, a single “ lead -water ” solu- 
tion of proper dilution may be used. 
One of the cock connections may thus 
he dispensed with. By raising or lower- 
ing the capillary tube h upon its support 
at H the capacity of the pipette is easily 
adjusted to exactly 177 c.c. 

The method of operation is similar 
to that in the Kruger process. Weigh 
2G gms. of pulp in one of tlie fared metal 
beakers; the latter are of about 250-c.c. 
capacity and are provided with a tight- 
fiLting cover of rubber; add 177 c.c, of 
water containing o to 6 c.c. of lead suV 
acetato solution (of about 30° Be.) and 
shake thoroughly. Filter, add a drop 
of glacial acetic acid to the filtrate, and 
jiolarize in a 400-mm. tube. The scale 
reading gi\'es the polarization of the 
boot. Where many analyses have to 
1)0 performed a large mini her of metal 
breakers are used, all of which are 
counterf)oisod against the same weight. 

If the iwticles of pulp are coarse 
the Saehs-Le Docte process shoukl bo 
carried out by hot digestion.* The 



0 


Fip:. 141. — S:\chs-Ijc Docte aufiv 
malic pi]H‘tto for sugar beet 
analysis. 


* Sucrcric Beige, Ort. 15j 1008. Bull, as.'ioc. chim. suer, (list., 27, 180. 
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method of operation is similar to that just described, except that the 
metal beakers, after addition of the 177 c.c. of lead-water solution to the 
pulp, are each covered with a special pneumatic cap of rubber which 
prevents any loss by evaporation. Fig. 142 shows a water bath for 
the Sachs-Le Doctc hot-digestion process. The metal beakers are 
placed for 30 minutes in a water bath heated to 80® C- After cooling 
the beakers arc well shaken, when the contents are filtered and polarized 
in the usual way. 

Herzfeld* has slightly modified the Sachs-Le Docte process for hot 
digestion. The pulp is weighed into small copper cans, 11 cm. high, 



Fig, 142. —Sachs'I^ Doctc bath for hot-water digestion. 


6 cm. body diameter, and 4 cm. mouth diameter. The cans are closed 
during digestion with rubber stoppers or with good corks covered with 
tinfoil The ido-wing out of stoppers during digestion has been raised 
as an against the Herzf(4d modification. Stanck and Urbanf 

recommend the use of ^-ans provided with a spring cap and rubber 
gasket. + 

A comparison of sugar determinations in beets by the Sachs- 
Le Docte cold- and hot-digestion methods and by the Kriiger method is 
given in the following table, The results are the average of many de- 
terminations reported by Hcrzfcld.* 

* Z. Vcr. Deut. Zuckerind., 69, 627, 

t Z. Zuckerind. Bohmen, 34, 625. 

X A very full description of methods for analyzing sugar beets and a complete bib- 
liography of the subject from 1839 to 1007 has been compiled by Bryan. {Bull. 146, 
U. S. Bur. of Chem.) 
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Sacha- Le Doct« method. 

KruRcr method, 


Cold digestion. 

1 

Hot digeation. . 

cold digcatiuc. 

Average 11 analyses. . . . 
Average 19 analyses. . . . 

Per cent. 

16.66 
15.91 1 

Per cent, 

16.S7 

16.28 

Per cent. 

16.56 

16,12 


Errors of Digestion Methods 

Solution of Dextrorotatory Gu?ns. — It is noted in the preceding table 
that the hot-digcstion gives from 0.2 to 0.3 higher than the cold-digestion 
methods. Thi.s exce.ss is no doubt due in large part fo a higher extrac- 
tion of sucrose from the coarser particles of pulp. Some chemists, 
however, attribute a part of the excess to a solution of dextrorotatory 
hemicelluloses (parapectin, inetapectiii, etc.) which are dissolved by the 
hot water from the pulp. According to Pellet these substances are 
completely precipitated by the lead-subacetate solution, when this 
reagent is of proper strength (about 30 degrees Be.) ajid used in proper 
amount (5 to 6 c.c. per 26 gms. of pulp). To insure complete precipi- 
tation of all dextrorotatory gums some authorities advise using 7 
or 8 G.c. of basic-lead solution. Herzfeld,* however, has shown that 
lead subacetate in hot solution forms a levorotatory combination 
with certain constituents of beet pulp and is opposed to the use of 
more than 5 c.c. of the reagent ])er 26 gins, pulp for hot-water 
digestion. 

The extraction of high polarizing dextrorotatory gums is very liable 
to occur, even with cold-water digestion, in the case of sugar beets 
which are unri})e, frost-bitten, diseased, or otherwise abnormal. Under 
such circumstances the method of extraction with alcohol, in which 
the gums are insoluble, should be employed. 

Solution of Asparagine. — Another constituent of sugar beets whi(‘h 
may introduce an error in the polarization is asparagine. Degeiiert 
has shown that asparagine, which in neutral solutions is slightly levo- 
rotatory ([a]o = —5.2), becomes strongly dextrorotatory ([«]/> =-|- 61.76 
to -f 69.10) in presence of 10 per cent load-subacctate solution, ever^'' 
0.1 per cent asparagine polarizing about the .same as every 0.1 per cent 
sucrose. To obviate tliis error the Frencli cliemists add a drop of 
glacial acetic acid to tiie liltered solution from the aqueous digestion 
before polarizing. Asparagine is dissolved only 1 part in 290 parts of 

* Z. Ver. Dcut. ZuckeriTid., 69, 027. 
t Dcut. Zuckcrlnd, (1897), 05. 
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80 per cent alcohol and this solubility is diminished by the addition of 
lead subacetatc. The asparagine error is therefore negligible in the 
methods of alcoholic extraction or digestion. 

Variaiion in ^farc Content. — Among other sources of error peculiar 
to the digestion methods may be mentioned the difference in quantity 
and volume of insoluble cellular matter in the nonnal weight of pulp. 
Tliis volume is in fact variously given by different authorities as 0.6 c.c.,* 
0.75 c.c.^t 1.35 C.C.4 and the digestion flasks have been correspondingly 
graduated at 200.6 e.c., 200.75 e.c., and 201.35 e.c. Pellet has devised 
a special digestion flask with 5 graduations at 200.0 c.c., 200.5 c.c., 
200.75 C.C., 201.0 c.c., and 201.5 c.c., so that the chemist may vary the 
volume according to the weight and character of pulp. While the 
volume most generally prescribed is 200. G e.c. for 26 gms. of pulp, it 
is evident that this figure mu.st be greater for wilted beets and less for 
unripe beets. In the same way the volume of lead-water solution in 
the Saclis-Le Docte process would be greater or less than 177 e.c. The 
polarization errors due to normal variations from the average of 4.75 per 
cent marc are considerably less than 0.1, but in extreme cases of wilted 
or watery beets the alcoholic extraction method should be used as a 
control. 

The error due to imbibition or colloidal water (p. 229) has also 
been raised against the digestion methods. The average difference 
between the expression and extraction nuitliods was found by Schcibler 
to be about 0.75 per cent, which diffcnmcc represents tim combined 
influence of unequal compo.sition of juice and of the colloidal water. 
In the digestion methods the 23 c.c. of juice is diluted to 200 c.c. or 
nearly ninefold, so that the combined errors of the juice methods are 
reduced to less than U.l. In the digestion methods the error due 
to unequal composition of juice is largely eliminated; the residual 
error due to the so-called colloidal water must therefore be very 
small. 

The agreement between the aqueous digestion and alcoholic extrac- 
tion methods upon normal sugar l)eets is usually very close. As to 
which of the water-digestion methods is preferable it may be said that 
if apparatus is available for securing pulp of extreme fineness the cold- 
water digestion is upon the whole h^ss open to error. But fur pub) of 
coarse or uneven character hot-water digestion should bo used to insure 
complete extraction. 

* Friihling’s “ Anleitung,’’ 209. 

t Fribourg's “Analyse chimique," 253. 

X yidersky’s “Manuel," 241. 
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Polarization of Plant Substancks Containing but Low Per- 
centages OF Sugar 

The methods previously described may be applied with minor 
modifications to the ])oIarization of plant substances containing but 
low percentages of sugar. The polarization of spent sugar-beet chips 
and sugar-cane bagasse may serve as illustrations of the methods. 

Polarization of Spent Beet Chips by the Expression Method. — 
While the water circulating through the diffusion battery removes 
most of the sugar from the beet chips, a small amount of sugar always 
remains unextracted; this residual sugar occurs for tlie most part 
within the uncrushed cells of the beet. It is necessary, therefore, in 
squeezing out the water from diffusion chips to ajiply extreme pressure, 
in order to secure tlie maximum quantity of residual sugar. A polari- 
zation of the expro.s.scid diffusion water and a determination of its 
amount are suffiiiient for the calculation. 

, Emm pic. — 100 c.c, of the diffusion water pressed from a sample of spent 
beet cliips were clarified with 2 c.c. of Icad-subacotate solution and the volume 
completed to lit) c.c. The filtered solution gave a ])olarization of 2.0” V. in a 
40()-iam. tube. The water content of the cliips, upon drying 10 gm.s. at 100° to 
il0“C. to constant weight, was 90.5 per cent. 

The polarization corrected for the dilution is 2.0 X LI = 2.2” V. Calling 
the sp. gr. of the waste diffusion water 1 .000 (which ran lie done without .serious 
error) the polarization of a normal W'eiglit would be (26,00 X 2.2) -r 1(X3 = 
0.572” V., or for a 20()-mm. tut)C 0.29” V, The polarization of the spent chips 
would then be (90.5 X 0.29) ^ lOU == 0,26. 

Polarization of Dried Beet Chips by the Alcoholic Digestion and 
Extraction Method. — Dried sugar-beet chips have frequently under- 
gone a change in composition through formation of water-soluble 
optically active gums at the higli tcmin'ratiire of drying. The aqueous 
<ligestion method may then give a polarization different from the true 
sucrose content. In such cases it is recommended to use the alcoholic 
digestion and extraction method of Hcrzfidd.* 

A half normal weight of the finely ground dry chips is digested in 
a hot-ivater bath with 50 to 60 c.c. of 60 per cent alcohol, adding 
3 to 0 c.c. of lead-suljacetate solution, for 30 minutes. The contents 
of the digestion flask are then transferred by means of a little 60 per 
cent alcohol to a Soxhlet c'xtractor and extracted under reduced ])res- 
sure for 5 to 6 hours (see Fig. 143). The alcoholic extract is then made 
up to 100 c.c., filtered, and polarized in a 400-min. tube. 

* 2. Ver. Deal, Zuckeriud., 59, 627. 
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Polarization of Sugar-cane Bagasse by Hot-water Extraction. — 

The hot-wator-extractioii method of Zamaroii may be employed upon 
bagasse in the same manner as described for sugar cane. Owing, how- 
ev(‘r, to the much larger amount of cellular matter in bagas.se only 
50 gms. arc taken for extraction. The ex- 
tract is made up to 1000 c.c. and polarized 
in a 400-mm. tube. The reading multiplied 
by 2.6 gives the polarization of the bagasse. 

Extraction waters of very low sugar con- 
tent are sometimes concentrated before 
polarization. Five hundred cubic centi- 
meters of the neutralized solution are evapo- 
rated to somewhat less than the desired 
volume, and then made up to 100 c.c. or 
250 c.c. for polarization. The saccharimeter 
reading is divided by 5 or 2 to obtain the 
polarization of the extract. 

Polarization of Sugar-cane Bagasse by 
Hot-water Digestion. — Bagasse is also 
polarized by the method of hot-'svator diges- 
tion, in which case, however, it is necessary 
to know the percentage of fiber. The de- 
termination may be made by the methods 
lig. 143 . — lErzfdds appa- the Hawaiian chemists.* 
raturi for alcoholic (>xtra(;tion . /• ri l • r. 

umicr reduced pre.«ure. Determination of l< ther in Bagasee.-Om 

hundred grams of bagasse arc placed in a 
strong linen bag, and the juic(i pressed out with an hydraulic i>ress. 
The sample is then treated with cold running water for two minutes, 
and again pressed, the two o])erations being repeated alU^rnately five 
times. The bag is then placed in an air bath at 125® C. for half an hour, 
after which the fiber is removed from the bag and dried in a shallow 
dish for four hours at the same temperature. When an hydraulic press 
is not available, the sample may be treated in cold running water for 
12 hours and dried as above described. 

Digesilon of Bagasse. — Fifty grams of bagasse are weighed in a 
tared flask; 500 c.c. of water containing 2 c.c. of o per cent sodium 
carbonate are added, and the flask connected with a vertical conchinser. 
The solution is boiled gently for one hour, the flask being shaken 
thoroughly every 15 minutes. After cooling the flask is re weighed, and 
the weight of contents dct(!rmined. The weight of contents muiti- 
* Hawaiian Planters’ Record, 3, 317. 
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plied by 2 gives the weight (IF) of fiber and Solution correspontling to 
100 gms. of bagasse. Letting F = the per cent filx^r in the bagasse, 
W — F = the weight of solution corresponding to 100 gms. of bagasse. 

The aqueous extract obtained by the hot digestion is squeezed out; 
99 c.c. of the solution are made up to 100 c.c. with lead-subaeotate 
reagent, filtered, and polarized in a 400-mm, tube. The polarization 


(P) corrected for dilution is j and this reduced to a normal weight 

, . , . 26 ^ loop 26 P , onn .11 

01 extract X qq— — . which value for a 200-mm. tube f>c- 

13 P 

comes The polarization of the bagasse is tlien found by the 

, , 13 P (TF-P) P(IF-P) 

formula X - ^ j,,,, ' 


Polarization of Substancks Containing Insoluble AIineral 
. Matter 

The polarization of substances containing insoluble mineral matter 
can in general be carried out by the methods of extraction or digestion 
previously described. Certain classes of products, liowever, such as 
carbonatation filter-press cake may contain sugar in the form of in- 
soluble saccharates, and in such cases special methods of treatment are 
required. As examples of methods to be employed several proccsse.s 
for the polarization of filter-press cake will be described. 

Polarization of Filter-press Cake Free from Saccharate. — If 
saccharate-free press cake be triturated with a known quantity of 
water and the filtered extract polarized, the polarization of the cake 
may be calculated very closely, provided its moisture content has been 
determined. 

Example. — 50 gms. of press cake were ground in a mortar with 200 c.c. of 
water. The solution (whi(;h sliould not be alkaline) \va.s tlteii clarihi'd with a 
little dry lead subacetate and polariz(‘(I in a 4fX)“rMTn. tube. A reading of 5.2® V. 
was obtained. The moisture contcnl of (lie cake, dcleniiined by drying 10 gms. 
in a liot-water bath to constant weight, was 45, t> per cent. Il is desirctl to 
know the polarization of the eakc. 

The weight of water in the 50 gms. of cake is 50 X O.loG = 22.S gms. 
The total volume of liquid (disrrgartling tlm slight increase in volume through 
solution of sugar) is then 200 -h 22,S - 222. S c.c. 3'lir polarization of the 
solution reduced to a normal weight of 26 gms. to 100 c.c, (calling the sp. gr. 
1.900, which may be done without serious error) is (5.2 X 26) llX) = 1.35® A'., 
which for a 200-rnm. tube is 0.68® V., or O.GS gms. of sucrose m 100 c.c. of 
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solution. This corrected to 222.8 c.c. = O.GS X 2.228 = 1.52, the grains of 
sucrose in 50 gm.s. of cake; 1.52 X 2 - 3.04, the polari/.atiou or percentage 
of sucrose in the cake, if no other optically active substances are present. 

The above method of calculation is sufTicieiitly exact for substances 
of low polarization. When the polarization is high, however, neglect 
of the increase in volume through solution of sugar and of the change 
in specific gravity introduces a considerable error. In such cases the 
polarization sliould be deteriiiined by some method of extraction. 

In sugar-houses practice the determination of moisture in the press 
cake is usually dispensed with, it being assumed that the volume of in- 
soluble matter in 2G gms. of cake is 4 o.e. The normal weight of cake 
is then made up to 101 c.c.; or, if a 100-c.c. flask be used, 25 gms. of 
cake, when triturated, clarified with lead solution, and the liquid made 
up to volume, will give the polarization (104 : 26 : : 100 : 25). fn 
practice 50 gms. of cake are generally weighed out and tlie volume 
made up to 200 c.c. 

In the previous example if the 50 gms. of cake had been made up with 
water to 200 e.c., there would be 102.3 c.c. of solution (allowing 4 c.c. for volume 
of insoluble matter in 20 gms.). The polarization for 222.8 e.e. of sn]\ition was 
5.2° V., therefore 192.3 : 5.2 : : 222.8 : G.02, the calculated polarization of the 
cake for a 400-mm. tube. This for a 200-inm. tube would be 3.01, which is 
only 0.03° V. lower than the result previously found. 

Polarization of Filter-press Cake Containing Saccharate. — ^Yhen 
filter-press cake contains insoluble saccharates, the sugar must bo‘ 
liberated from combination before the solution to lx; polarizeil is made 
up to volume. Several methods have been followed for accomplishing 
this result. 

DecompofiHion of Saccharate by Means of Acetic Acid. — The 50 gms. 
of press cake, after transferring wdtli water to a 200-c.c. flask, are heated 
to boiling, and acetic acid added drop by drop until all free alkali is 
neutralized. The .solution is then cooled, clarified, made up to volume, 
filtered, and polarized as previously described. 

DecomposiUm of Saccharate by Meajis of Carbon Dioxide. — The 
method is practically the same as that just described, except that a 
stream of carbon dioxide led into the solution is used for decomposing 
the saccharate, instead of acetic acid. 

The frothing, caused by evolution of carbon dioxide, is the principal 
objection against the acetic-acid method, and the decomposition by 
means of carbon dioxide usually requir(;s considerable time. Mothod.s 
have been devised, therefore, to decompose insoluble saccharates in other 
ways. One of the most common of such methods is the following; 
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Decom'position of Saccharaie by Means of Ammonium Nitrate . — 
The saecharates of calcium are quickly decomposed by ammonium 
nitrate with formation of free sugar, calcium nitrate, and ammonia. 
The reaction for monocalcimn saccharate is 

C AOiiCaO + 2 NH,N03 + H^O - + Ca(N03)2 + 2 NIHOII. 

Saechsratc Sucrose 

In carrying out the process 50 gms. of press cake arc ground up 
with 15 gins, of ammonium nitrate and 100 c.c. of cold distilled water. 
The mixture is then washed into a 200-c.c. flask, clarified with a little 
lead-acetate solution, made up to volume, and polarized in the usual 
way. 

An objection against the ammonium-nitratc method is the libera- 
tion of free ammonia, which in presence of the lead-clarifying agent 
may precipitate a part of the sucrose as lead saecharat-e. The free 
ammonia in some cases causes a darkening of the solution; contact 
with the brass fittings of poluriscope tubes may also color the ammo- 
niacal solution blue. Care should be exercised, therefore, to prevent 
contact of the .solution "with copper or brass during the analysis. 

Decom-position of Saccharate by Means of Zinc Nitrate. — In order to 
eliminate the formation of free alkali Stanek* has proposed the em- 
ployment of zinc nitrate for decomposing the saccharate. The reaction 
proceeds as follows: 

CidWnCaO -bZn(N 03)2 + H 3 O == CisH^sOn + + Zn(OHh 

Mooosaccharate Zim- oil rule Surroso Calcium nitrate Zinc hydroxide. 

Tlio precipitated zinc hydroxide is removed with the insoluble mineral 
matter of the cake and a perfectly neutral filtrate is obtained. 

In carrying out the process a double nonnal weight (52 gms.) of 
preas cake is thoroughly triturated with 100 c.c. of water; a few dro]is 
of phenolphthalciu indicator are then added, and a neutral solution of 
zinc nitrate run in until the red color is just discharged. The volume 
is then completed to 210 c.c. (10 c.c. being allowed for the volume of 
insoluldc cake and zinc hydroxide), and the solution filtered and polarizerl. 

The methods, which have been descri])ed for polarizing products of 
the cane- and beet-sugar industry, may be a])])lied equally well to the 
polarization of other sucrose- containing substances, such as maple and 
sorghum products, jellies, prescr\a‘s, conh'ctions, etc. The same 
methods may also be applied to the polarization of sul>stances which 
contain other sugars tlian .suerosi^, tlic only cluingc necessary to make 

* Z. Zuckcriruk Bulimcn, 34, 161. 
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being in the constant for the normal weight. As an example of tlic 
application of saccharimetric methods to other sugars besides sucrose, 
the determination of milk sugar in milk is selected. 

Sacciiarimethic Determination of Lactose 
Polarization of Milk.* — The normal weight of lactose for a saccha- 
rimeter with the Ventzke sugar scale may be taken a-s 32.9 gms. (see 
p. 197). Owing to the low percentage of lactose in milk (2 to 8 per 
cent) it is best to employ double the normal weight, and, as it is more 
convenient to measure the milk, tables have been prepared which give 
the volumes of milk corresponding to multiples of the normal weights 
for different saccharimeters. The following table gives the volumes 
of milk for 65.8 gms. which correspond to different specific gravities. 

Tallb XLVI 

Giving Ihc Volumc.‘i of Milk Correspondi/ig to a Lactose Double Nonnal Weight 


Spot'ific finivity oF 
milk. 

Volume of milk for [i 
lactose double normal 
wciKld {\'i.'.n(zke Si'ale). 

1.024 

04 .'25 

1 02.^ 

64.20 

1,020 

64,15 

1,027 

61.05 

1,02S 

64.00 

1.029 

63.95 

1 o;io 

' 63 . 90 

1,031 

63.80 

1.032 

63.75 

1 o:^3 

6:i 70 

1 o;u 

63.6.5 

1.03.5 

63 . 55 

1.030 

63,50 


For ordinary purposes a pipette graduated to deliver 64 metric c.c. 
is sufficiently exact. 

Acid Niirnte of Mercury Solution. — In clarifying milk for polariza- 
tion acid nitrate of mercury is gimerally used. The reagent is jirepared 
as follows: Dissolve metallic mercury in twice its weight of nitric acid 
of 1.42 sp. gr., and dilute with an equal volume of water. 

Mercuric-iodMe Solution. — • Mercuric-iodide solution may also be 
us('d for (‘larification. The reagent is prepared by adding 33.2 gms. of 
potassiu))! iodide to a solution of 13.5 gms. mercuric chloride in 20 c.c. 
of glacial acetic acid and 640 c.c. of water. 

* Methods of Analysis A. 0. A. C. Bull. 107 (revised), U. S. Bur. of Chem., p. 118. 
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In carrying out the process, the volume of milk oorrospomliiig to 
tiie lactose double normal weight is measured into a 102.6-c.c. flask. 
For clarification either L c.c, of the acid mercuric nitrate, or 30 o.c. of 
the mercuric-iodidc solution may be used (an excess of either reagent 
does no harm). The liquid is shaken and then made up to a volume 
of 102, G C.C., the extra 2.6 c.c. being the estimated volume of the pre- 
cipitated casein, albumin, and fat. After mixing, the liquid is filtered 
and polarized in a 400-mm. tube; the scale reading divided by 4 gives 
the approximate percentage of lactose in the milk. 

Wilf^j emd EwelVs* Double-dilution Afethod. — The volume of precipi- 
tate in the preceding method varies according to the content of protein 
and fat so that the fixed estimate of 2.G c.c. is nut always accurate. 
For more exact purposes of analysis the doubhi-dilution method of 
Wiley and Ewell may be used. The gent'ral j)rincif)le of double dilu- 
tion, due to Scheibler, has been considered on page 200, 

Two separate double lactose-normal -weight ];)ortions of milk are 
introduced into a lOO-c.c. and 200-c.c. flask respectively. The same 
volume of clarifying agent is then adflcd to each flask and the volume 
completed to the mark. The solutions are .shaken, fiIt(T(‘d, and n^ad 
in a 400-mm. tube. The reading of the 100-c.c. solution subtracted 
from 4 times the reading of the 200- c.c. solution gives the reading cor- 
reeted for volume of pn^cipitate, and this reading divided by 4 gives the 
percentage of lactose in the milk. 

Emmple. — The saccharimctcr readings (400-mm. tu))o) of a milk an.alyzcd 
by the above mcthorl were 20.00 for the lOO-c.c, ila.sk and t).80 fur the 200-0.0. 
fl;xsk. 

The reading correoted for volume of precipitate is then (4 X fl.SO) — 20.00 
= 10.20, and the pcrccnt.age of lactose is 10.20-s 4 = 4. -SO. 

The volume of [irccipitatc iicuording to the aljovc observations would be 


“ -I !>■ 210). 


ioo_{_2n.o 
'20 


Leffman and Beam'fi Method. — When tlie percentages of fat and 
protein arc knowm in a rnilk, the volume of jinvipitati* formed during 
clarification can be calculated according to Leffman and Beam f by the 
following method. 

Calling the specific, gravity of milk fat 0.93 the volume of precipi- 
tated fat is found by multiplying the grams of fat in the weight of 

sample by = 1.075. In (he same way the volume of the precipi- 

* Analyst, 21 , 182. t “Analysis of Milk :md Milk Products'’ (18t)G), p. 39. 
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tated protein-mercury compound is found by multiplying the grama of 
protein in the weight of sample by == 0.8. The sum of the volumes 

of fat and protein is the volume in cubic centimeters of the precipitate. 

For the polarization of evaporated or condensed milks the single 
lactose-normal-weight of substance is taken. The method of analysis 
in other respects is the same as described for ordinary milk. 

The determination of lactose in milk by the saccharimeter is not 
considered upon the whole to be as accurate as by the gravimetric 
method of copper reduction. A considerable variation is frequently 
found in the detenninations by tiie two methods. In ten comparative 
determinations of lactose in condensed milk by different collaborators 
of the Association of Official Agricultural Chemists* an average varia - 
tion of ± 0.30 was found between the results by the optical and by 
the gravimetric method, the differences ranging from 0.03 to 0.90 In 
a series of comparative determinatLons by Patrick and Boy let upon 
unsweetened condensed milks, the following results were obtained; 



Lactose. 

Sample. 

Hy polariscope, 
clarification with 
acid Hk[NO,),. 

Hy copper rixliic- 
tion, 

Soxhlet’s method. 

1 1 

10.07 

10.04 

2 

10.10 

10 51 

3 

10.57 

10.69 

4 

9.97 

1 10,15 

5 

8.71 

9 20 

6 ! 

9.00 

9.37 


The correction for volume of mercury precipitate in the above 
samples was made by the method of Leffman and Beam. It is seen 
that there is an average difference of about 0.25 between the two 
methods. 

The cause of the occasional wide deviations between the results of 
the optical and gravimetric methods for determining lactose has been 
variously explained. The difference has been attributed by some to 
the presence of foreign optically active substances, such as unpre- 
cipitated proteids, organic acids, ‘‘ animal gum,” etc., but this has not 
been conclusively established. Differences due to variation in volume 

* ProcecdiTigs A. 0. A. C., 1906, 1007, Rulla. 10.3 and 116, U.S. Bur, of Chem. 

t Bull. 105, U, S. Bur. of Chern., p. 109. 
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of precipitated fat and proteids are of course greater in case of con- 
densed or evaporated milks. 

Polarization of Milk Sugar. — The optical method for determining 
lactose is easily applied to the analysis of commercial milk-sugar, 
when other optically active compounds are absent. The lactose- 
normal- weight of sugar is made up to 100 c.c. with the addition of 
a little alumina cream; with dark-colored products containing milk 
sugar the solution of substance must be clarified, following the same 
methods and prceaiitions as in the polarization of :’aw cane sugars. 
In polarizing milk sugar the saccharimeter reading must not be taken 
until mutarotation has disappeared; the solution of sugar is cither al- 
lowed to remain in the tube until a constant reading is obtained or 
the mutarotation is destroyed by adding a few cubic centimeters of 
A^/10 sodium carbonate solution at the time of making up to volume. 

The methods of simple polarization described in the present chapter 
may obviously be applied to the polarization of products containing 
gfiicose, maltose, and other sugars, Hut in practical work it is found 
that such sugars generally occur in mixtures with other carbohydrates, 
and the methods for their determination are accordingly given elsewhere. 

Influence of Temperature upon Saccharimetric Observations* 

Before concluding this chapter upon methods of simple polarization, 
the influence of changes in temperature upon the accuracy of sac- 
chariraetric observations should bo considered. 

It has been shown (p. 127) that with an increase in temperature 
the specific rotation of sucrose undergoes a decrease and the rotatory 
power of the quartz compensation an increase, the combined effect of 
all influences producing a decrease in the saccharimeter reading of a 
normal weight of pure sucrose of 0.013® V. for 1° C. increase in temper- 
ature, and that for temperatures between 20® and 30° C. the general 
equation 7®'® = -1-0.0003 {t — 20) | may be used for changing the 

Veutzke reading (7^ sucrose at any temperature t to the read- 

ing at 20°. 

Saccharimeter Temperature Corrections. — The employment of 
a temperature correction, similar to the above, was made by the 

* For a full digoussioa of this question with bihliofrraphic ndorences sec paper 
by Browne, “ The Use of Temperature Corrections in the Polarization of Raw Sugars 
and Other Products upon Quartz Wetlge S:iccharimeter..<,” reini before Section V, 
Seventh International Congress of Applied ("hem., London, 1909, also in J. lad. 
and Eng. Chem. I, 567, and Z. Ver. Deut. Zuckerind., B9, 404. 
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United States Treasury Department in 1897, in its polarization of 
sugars assessed for duty. The right of the Treasury Department to 
make such corrections in the observed saeehari meter readings was con- 
tested in the courts by several importers of sugar, who founded their 
case largely upon the claim that the rotation of pure sucrose is not ap- 
preciably affected by changes in temperature, The chemists repre- 
senting the government were successful, however, in showing that the 
specific rotation of sucrose is thus affectctl, and after a final appeal to 
the Uiiiteil States Supreme Court the case of the importers was dis- 
missed for want of jurisdiction.* 

The decision of the courts, which apparently justified the use of 
temperature corrections esialjlished for pure sucrose in correcting the 
polarizat.ion of ail gra<le.s of raw sugars, has unfortunately seemed to 
many chemists sufficient authorization to use su<'h corrections indis- 
criminately in the polarization of any and every kind of sugar-contain- 
ing material Since the saccharimetric reading of a raw sugar or other 
impure produtd is simply an expression of the simi of the optical ac- 
tivities of the various constituents, sucrose, glucose, fructose, organic 
acids, gums, etc., it is evident that a system of temperature corrections 
which shall give the saccharimeter reading that would be obtained at 
20° C., must correct for the variations produced by temperature in the 
specific rotation of all the optically active ingredients and not of the 
sucrose alone. 

Wiley's Temperature Correction Table. — Wiley t has prepared a 
temperature table for correcting the readings of (juartz wedge sac- 
charimeters which is based ipmn the variations in the Vontzke scale 
reading of normal and fractional normal weights of pure sucrose. 
This table has a range from 75° V. to 100° V. for temperatures be- 
tween 4°C. and 40° C,; the corrections are to be subtracted from 
the observed readings, when the temperature of polarization is be- 
low and to be added when tlie temperature is above that of stand- 
ardization. 

United States Treasury Department Method of Temperature Cor- 
redions. — The method of temperature corrections devised by the 
Office of Weights and ^Measures of the Uniterl States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey and adopted by the United States Treasury Department for 
use in the Custom-House laboratories, (‘onsists in increasing or dimin- 
ishing the saccharimeter reading of each sugar solution by the variation 

* For testimony in this case sec " Transcript of liccord,'' F, S, Supreme Court, 
the American Sugar Refining Company, tJ,s. The United States. 

t J. Am. Chem. Soc., 21, 568. 
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in reading which a standard quartz plate sliows from the computed 
sugar value of this plate for the tempe^rature of observation. 

The following report gives the temperature corrections in sugar 
degrees for a quartz control plate tested by the United States Bureau 
Standards. 


department of commerce and labor, bureau of standards, 

WASHINGTON 

AccoMHA^WING Report of Temfekattre (]okrkct!o\s iv Sugar Degrees for 
Quartz C^on'troi. Pi;Ate 2:j3-B.S. lyid 



Sugar 

I Jegrecs 

Sugar 

Decrees 


• Degrees ; 

Sugar 

ceiili>fru(tc. 

value. 

centigrade. 

Value. 

centif^rade. 

\alUL‘. 

centigrade. ’ 


13,0° 

uo u u 

20.0* 

90.25* 

25.0* 

90.40* 

30.0* 

90.. 55* 

11.0 

90.07 

20.5 

90 27 

25 5 

90 . 12 

30,5 

90.57 

15.0 

90.10 

21.0 

90.28 

20 . 0 

90 43 

31.0 

90 58 

10,0 

90,13 

21,5 

90.30 

20,5 

90.45 

31.5 

90.60 

17,0 

00.18 

22.0 

90,31 

27,0 

90.46 : 

32.0 : 

90.61 

17-5 

90.18 

22.5 

90 33 

27 5 

^ 90 48 1 

i 32.5 i 

90 63 

’ 18.0 

90.19 

23,0 

90.31 

28.0 

90.49 , 

: 33,0 

90.64 

18-5 

90.21 

23, 5 

90.30 

28 5 

; 90,51 

31.0 I 

90.07 

19.0 

90.22 

24,0 

90.37 

29.0 

1 90.52 

35 0 i 

90 70 

19.5 

90.21 

21.5 

90.39 

29.5 

1 90.54 

36 0 1 

90.73 


If (he polarizalioii f('mp(T,Tti3ru is ribovo 20'^C., add to the roadiiifj; the difTercnce 
bctwcon the reading of the plate and the sugar value of Ihe pl:it<' at (he polariz.a- 
tion (ernporatnre shown by the above table. If the polarization temperature is 
btiiow 20"C., subtract (he correclioii. 

It will be noted from this talde that th(' variation of 0.030'^ V. per 
U C., for the reading of a normal weight of pure sucro.st*, is applital 
witiiout change to a plate testing 00.25^^ \d at 20° C. The tru<5 tem- 
perature correction for a sucrose solution rt'adiiig 90.25° V. upon the 
saccliarinieter would of coiirso ])c 0.030 X 0.9025 = 0.027 per 1° C. 
Tlie correction table is strictly true tliendore only for sugar solutions 
polarizing 100° V. at 20° C. It would be wrong in princqile to apply 
such corrections to sucrose solutions testing S0° or 50° V. or 20° V. 
since in the latter instances tin* corrections are only 80 })er cejit, 50 per 
cent, and 20 per cent, re.spoctively, of the correction fora 100° \'. sucrose 
solution. The correction formula U^ • 1 -f- 0.0003 (f — 20)' or 

the equivalent corrections of Wiley’s table are, tluTcfore, to be i)re- 
ferred to the tnethod used by the United States Trc'asury Dej^artinent, 
when it is desired to correct the polarizations of pure sucrose solutions 
for change in temperature. 

Errors Involved in Use of Saccharimeter Temperature Corrections. — 
The probable errors involved in the ust' of the al)ove methods for cor- 
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recti ng polarizations may be seen from the following diagram (Fig. 
144), which gives the correction for pure sucrose solutions, and the ap- 
proximate corrections for solutions of sugar-beet and sugar-cane prod- 
ucts (according to results obtained by Browne*), to be applied to the 
readings of the Vcntzkc scale for T C. increase in temperature. 

It will be seen that the correction for beet products is much nearer 



Fig. 144. — Diagram for correcting polarizations of sugar proilucls for 
chsmges in t.emjjerature. 


the correction for pure sucrose than that for canc products. This is 
due to the fact that raw cane products contain a larger amount of 
fructose, the change in specific rotation of which towards the right, as 
the temperature increases, compensates to a greater or less degree the 
change in specific rotation of sucrose towards the left, This is made 
more evident in Table XLVII, which gives the polarization and com- 
position of various grades of raw cane sugar. 

* J, Ind. Kng. Chem,, 1 , 567. 
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Table XLVH 

Shoioing Effect oj Increase in Temperatitre upon the Polarizalion of Sugar-cane 
Products, Browne f 


No. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
U 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 


Description of sugar. 


Java 

Peru 

Cuba..,,_ 

San Dunlin go. . 

Cuba 

Cuba 

Philippine 

Loui-siana 

Philippine 

Louisiana 

Cuba 

Louisiana 1 
molasses*., f 


Polan- 

zatinn. 

Sucrose 

i 

Invert 

sugar. 

Water. 

Ash. 

Organic 
non- 
sugar 
by ilif- 
ference. 

Change in {lolarization 
for 1“ C. increase. 

Found formula 

^ 0.0003 I\ 


Por 


Per 

Per 

Per 



cent. 

cent. 

rent. 

cent. 

cent. 


9S,55 

98,74 

0.04 

0,19 

0.21 

0.22 

-0.031ll -0,0290 

97 45 

97, 6L 

0.52 

0.45 

0.46 

0.96 

-0.0301 -0.0292 

97,15 

97.38i 

0.78 

1.03 

0.31 

0.50 

-0.0270 -0.0291 

96.15 

96,61i 

1.53 

0.85 

0,48 

0.53 

-0.0230 - 0.0288 

94.50 

^ 95.05^ 

1.83 ! 

1,97 

0.07 i 

0.48 : 

-0,0212 - 0.0287 

93,75 

: 94.44 

2.29 : 

1.83 

0.55 : 

0,89 

-0.0160. -0.0281 

89,20 

: 90.59i 

4.63 

2,11 

1.27 i 

1,40 i 

-o.oiin: -0,0208 

87.00 

' 89.00 

4.67 

2,30 

3.17 ! 

0.80 : 

-0,0106! -0.0263 

82.40 

84,04 

7.45 ' 

3.49 

1.85 1 

2.57 : 

0.0000 -0.0247 

79.65 

81.69 

6.<S0 i 

4,84 

4 21 j 

2.40 1 

-f 0.0008 -0.0239 

67. 7o: 

71.05 11,18 

I 

6 70 

3 , 75 j 

7.32 

+0.0280': -0,0203 

1 

20. 06^ 

29,58 30.09 

i 

23.02 

8.24 1 

8.47 

+0.1120! -0.0060 

I 


Calculated mixtures of sucrose and cane molasses. 


Sucrose, 
per cenl . 

Moliissca, 1 j 

jiercent. ' 

I i ! 





95 

5 

' 90.00 90 ,50 

1.50 

1,10 

0.40 

0.50 

-0.0229 

-0.02.88 

90 

10 

^ 92.00 93.00 

3.00 

2.20 

0.80 

1.00 

-0 01.58 

-0.0270 

8.5 

15 

1 8.S.00 S9.50 

4,50 

3,30 

1,20 ! 

i 1.50 1 

^ -0.00S7 

-0.0204 

SO i 

20 

: 84.00 80,00 

0 , 00 

4.40 

l.W i 

i 2.00 i 

: -0,0010 

-0.0252 

75 i 

25 

: 80.00 82.50 

7.50 

5.50 

2,00 i 

2.50 1 

: +0,(M).55 

-0.0210 

70 I 

30 

; 70.00 79.00 

9.00 

O.fjO , 

2.40 

3.00 ' 

1 +0,0120 

i 

-0.022S 


* .\verage of 4 samples. 


Raw sugars can bo regarded as simple mixtures of sucrose crystals 
and molasses, and the results in the second part of the table calculated 
for various theoretical mixtures of sucrose and exhausted cane molasses 
agree closely with those observed for the d I lie rent raw sugars. 

The observations by Browne in Table XLVH have also been con- 
firmed by Wiley and Bryan t who obtained very similar figures upon 
differeiit grades of raw cane sugar. 

The effect of temperature upon the polarization of American beet 
sugar and molasses is shown in Table XLVIil. 

t J. lud. Eng. Chein,, 1, 567. 


I Z. Ver. Dcut. Zuckeriud., 69, 916. 
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Table XLVIU 

^%owin(j Ejjcct of Increase in Temperature upon the Polarization of Sugar-heei 
Products, Broume f 



Product. 

Cotan- ' Su- 
nlit ion. ' frc3.se. 

! 

Kafli- 

Invert 

suiltar. 

Water. 

Ash. 

Ors^nnic 

sugar 
by itif. 

Clmnsre 
ztition fc 
iacre 

Found. 

polari- 
r rc. 

Formula 
0,0003 P. 

, 

Beet sugar , . 
Beet siifrar . . 
Beet sugar. . 
Beet 1 

niolasse.s* f 

IVr 
: cent. 

01.25 

SO . iKt , 

Per 

Per 

Per 

cent. 



Per 



Per 

cent. 

-0.027G 

-0.0263 

-0.0274 
-0 0260 

3 







-0.0214 

-0.0257 


51.22 4S 13 

1.72 

0.04 

10 . so 

7.02 

21,74 

-0.0053 

-0.0154 



Calculatcil tnutures o; 

sut‘ro.<e c 

ind beet 2 PoIas.ses. 



Sucrose . ■ itolus^^Cs, 
tKT font por cent. 

I 









tut 10 

95. (K)^ 01. SO 

0.15 

0.10 

2.0 

0.75 

2,20 

-0.0275 

-0.0285 


SO 20 

t)U.(K)' SO. 00 

0.30 

0.20 

l.O 

1 .50 

4 . U) 

'-0.t)25() 

-0.0270 


70 30 

S,5.00 St. 40 

0.45 

0.30 

5.0 

2 25 

0.50 

!- 0,0225 

-0,0255 


00 :■ 40 

SO.tK): 70.20 
i 

0.00 

0. JO 

S.O 

3.00 


-0.0200 - 0.0240 

i 




* .\vcr; 

IL'C <l[ Id s 

an spies. 






It will bo soon from the above tliat the tem|X‘rature formula 
jno = /J'ji 4- O.UO(X3 (/ - 2();j, or the coiTesjXHiding eorreetions of the 
Wiley tu!)le, can l)e applied without serious error to jwaetieally all 
grades of bi'ot sugar and to thos(^ grades of cam' sugar polarizing over 
90. As the polarization of raw cane sugars falls below 90, and the 
))er<'('UtagC! of invert sugar (or fructose) increases, the effect of cliangc 
in temperature upon the rotation of th(^ latU'r begins to lower ap])re- 
ciably the temperature coefficient fur the' rotation of sucrose until, at a 
point about 8(f V., tlu^ two influences' - that of tin; temperature ui)on 
the fnu'tosc and otlu'r impurities and that of the temperature upon 
me suerose and quartz wedges of the instruinent — exactly count('r- 
!)ahmee one auother.i Under these conditions a sugar will polarize liie 
saiiK' at all temp('ratures. Below S0° the temp('raturo ('oeffieient for 
the rotation of the sucrose in raw cane sugars is usually mort; tlian 

I J, Irid. Eng. Chein., 1, 507. 

t The calculatuin upon page V2S shows that the pro])ortion of fructose to sucrose 
for equilibriuuj betavoen iJicir tauperaturc coeflicieuts is h.lU to 190.0, 
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counterbalanced, the result being that the polarization of these sugars 
increases with elevation of temperature. This increase continues, as 
the polarization diminishes (the percentage of fructose and other im- 
purities being greater), until, at a polarization of about -f* 20 for ex- 
hausted cane molasses, an increase of 1° C. in temperature causes an 
increase of over 0.1° V. in the saccharimeter reading. 

Correction of Polarizations for the ComhineA Influence of Temperature 
upon the Rotation of Sucrose and Invert Sugar. — Since the ingrc^dicnt of 
sugar products, whoso polarization is most susceptible to the influence 
of temperature, is invert sugar, a more accurate method of correcting 
saccharimeter readings is to combine the temperature coefficients of 
sucrose and invert sugar as by the formula : -f 0.0003 S {i — 20) 

— 0.004.5 7 (f — 20) in which is the polarization at PC., S the per- 
centage of sucrose and 7 the percentage of invert sugar. 

If the percentage of invert sugar is unknown the temperature correc- 
tion for converting polarizations to 20° C. may be determined approxi- 
mately by the following empirical equations: 

For cane products, P^^ ^ + 0.0015 (P^ - 80) (t - 20), 

For beet products, P^^ = P' + 0.0000 (P' - 50) {I - 20). 

Such formulae as the above while more accurate than corrections 
which are based upon the temperature eoeflicients of ])ure sucrose, fail 
to give accurate results upon many individual products whose com- 
position differs from that of the average type. 

Polarization at Constant Temperature. — It is evident from the 
foregoing that the method of applying temperature corrections es- 
tablished for pure sucrose to the polarization of sugar products in 
general is faulty. Since it is impossible to devise a simple reliable 
method of temperature corrections that can be ai)plied to the polari- 
zation of all kinds of substances, the one means of s(a‘uring uniformity 
and accurac}' in saccliarimetric work is to make all polarizations at the 
temperature at which the instruments are standardized. Custom- 
house laboratories, arbitration lalwratories, and all other laboratories, 
upon the results of which great interests are iinmlved, should be 
equipped with cooling and warming a|)])aratus for maintaining a uni- 
form standard temperature throiigliout the year. 

The New York Sugar Trade Laboratory was the first testing labo- 
ratory in the Fnited States to follow out the requirements of the In- 
ternational Commission for Uniform ^Methods of Sugar Analysis and 
make all polarizations at 20° C. The laboratory room and polarizing 
cabinet used for this purpose are insulated. In warm weather the air 
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is eirciilatecl by an electric fan tlirough duets over cooling coils, fresh 
air l)eing introdii(‘od from outside according to the necxls of ventilation. 
A small ammonia compressor driven by an electric motor serves for 
the work of refrigeration. The temperature can be controlled either 



Fig. 14.1. — Refrigi’ru,tiri^ nuicliini^ for constant teinpcraturo j)olarization 
(Xcw York Sugar 'rrade Laboratory). 


automatically by tneans of a thermostat whit’h operates dampers regu- 
lating the passage of air to and from the eooling box, or direetly by 
moans of the rheo.stats (amtrolling the speed of eompn^ssor and venti- 
lating fan. The general arrangement of the equipment is shown in 
Figs. 145 and 121. 




CHAPTER X 

METHODS OF INVERT OR DOUBLE POLARIZATION 


The methods of dircot polarization, as previously explained, give 
percentage of siierose only in the absence of other ojUieally active sub- 
stances. To d(!termine the percentage of sucrose when other optically 
active substances are present, the method of inversion or dou})Ic ])olari- 
zation is used, the priucijde of which may ])(3 understood from the 
following. 

Law of Inversion, — When a solution of sucrose is acted upon by 
some inverting agent, such as an acid or the enzyme invertase, the 
sucrose molecule is broken up or inverted, giving rise, by tin* addition 
of one molecule of water, to one molecule each of gIucos(^ and fructose', 
the mixture of these two sugars in equal amounts b(‘ing termed invert 
sugar. This reaetion, known as hydroly.^i.s or inversion, is expres.sed by 
the following erpiation: 

Ci^HssOu + H 2 O = C,H.20, + 

Sucrose (342) Wafer (IS) (Uuc-osc (I8<>> TrueUisc (I'jf'j 

Jn^■err Sucar !36ii) 


It is seen from the above that one part of sucrose is eonvorted into 
= l.()r)2fl3 parts of invert sugar. Calling the speeiiie rotati(m at 


20 ° C. +00.5 for sucrose, and — 20.00 for invert .sugar (p. JTd), the 
relation of the optical activity of on(‘ part sucrose before and after in- 
version will be + 06.5 : 1.05203 (- 20.00) = 00.5 : - 21.0520 or a de- 
crease of 87.5520 in specific rotation. This decreasi' for one degree of 


the sacohuri meter scale would therefore be - 71 '!'!.“^^ = 1.3100. Thegen- 

00,.) ^ 


oral law of inversion* as applied to the determination of sucrose may 
tlien be stated as follows: 

The. total decn‘ase in th(' .sacc'harimctcr rearling at 20° (\ of the 
normal weight of jwodiiet after in^Trsion dividf'd by 1.3100 gives the 
percentage of sucrose when no other optically active ingredient is 
hydrolyzed and wlien the inverting agent ]))roduees no change in the 
specific rotation of the other optically active constituents ]>resont. 


For a fuller discnsrfioii of the laws of invension .'<ee page, 659. 
2<;;i 
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The enz>TTie invertase fulfills most perfectly the conditions above 
named, and when this is used as the inverting agent the percentage of 
sucrose in mixtures with glucose, fructose, invert sugar, maltose, milk 
sugar, etc., may be determined very closely by use of the factor 1.3166. 
The inverting agent most commonly used in optical analysis is not in- 
vertase., however, but hydrochloric acid, the presence of which, as shown 
on jTagc 185, has a most pronounced influence in increasing the specific 
rotation of fructose. When hydrochloric acid is used for inverting, the 
factor 1.3166 must be modified according to the amount of acid used for 
inverting, the concentration of the sugar solution, and the manner of 
conducting the inversion. The extreme susceptibility of fructose to 
changes in specific rotation and composition makes it necessary in 
emplojdng any method of inversion to adhere most rigidly to the rules 
of procedure prescribed. 

The Clekget Method of Inversion 
The method of inversion for determining sucrose was devised in 
1819, by Clerget,* who found that a solution of the French normal 
weight of pure sucrose in 100 c.c., reading + 100 degrees upon the 
saccharimeter, gave after inversion with hydrochloric acid a reading of 
— 44 degrees at 0^ C. or — 34 degree, s at 20° C. The total difference 
between the readings before and after inversion, correcting for the in- 
fluence of temperature, is expressed by the quantity 

100 - (-44) - ‘ = 144 - 

t being the temperature of the inverted solution at polarization. 

If D represents the algebraic dilference (+ — P') between the direct 
polarization (P) and the invert polarization [P') of a given product, 
then the percentage (N) of sucrose by Clerget's formula is expressed by 

the equation S = — ■ ■ If the invert polarization is made at 20° C. 

144-2 

the equation becomes S = The factor 1.34 is considerably 

greater than the factor 1.3166 for pure aqueous solutions of invert sugar. 

Tuchschmidt who subjected the Clergct process to an exhau.stive 
analysis, arrived at the following formula, 

^ 100 P 

' 144.16035'T 0.50578T 

* Compt. rend., 16 , 1000; 22 , 1138; 23 , 2.55; 26 , 240; Ami. chim. phys. [3], 26 , 175. 
t Z. Ver. Deut. Zuckerind,, 20 , 649. 
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The original Clerget formula does not differ sufficiently from this 
to warrant the greater labor of calculation involved in the use of the 
long decimals. 

If the direct and invert readings arc made upon a polariineter with 
circular degrees the Clerget formula would be^ for the German normal 
weight (1° sugar scale = 0. 34657 circular degrees), 

100 D _ 100 D 

.34657 (144 - .50 ' 49.906 -“07173 
for the French normal weight (1*" sugar scale = 0.21719 circular 
degrees), 

100 D 100 D 

.21719 (144 - .5 0 ~ 31.275 - 0.109 

One gram of sucrose dissolved to 100 metric cubic centimeters gives 
a direct reading of = 1-333 circular degrees and an invert read- 

15 249 

ing of = —0.5865 circular degrees at 0°C; the grams of su- 

crose {€) in 100 c.c. of any solution may be found from the polariineter 
reading before and after inversion by the equation 

P-P' P~P' 

^ (49.006 - 0.173 0 1.9195 - 0.0067 

26 

The Clerget formulae, given above, are to be emplojmd only when 
the following method of inversion prescribed by Clerget is followed. 
After taking the direct polarization (]). 202), the clarified solution re- 
maining is filled up to the 50-c.c. graduation mark of a flask graduated 
at 50 and 55 c.c. ; concentrated hydrochloric acid is then added to tlie 
55-c,c, mark, a thermometer is inserted, and the flask slowly warmed 
until the temperature reaches 68'’ C,, 15 minutes being taken in the heat- 
ing,* The solution is then quickly cooled, filtered if necessary, and 
polarized as nearly as possible at the original temperature of making up 
to volume. The polariscopo reading for a 200-mm, tube of solution must 
be increased by xV to correct for the dilution with acid. The reading 
of the inverted solution is sometimes made in a 220-mm. tube, when 
no correction for dilution is needed, 

* The addition of the arid causes an elevation of 2° to 3® C. in temperature; 
there ia also u alight loss from evaporation during the inversion. It is, therefore, 
better to control the temperature by inserting (he (liornionictor in a oO-o.'S c.e. flask 
filled with water and placed in the hath with the solutions underg<nng inversion. 
After cooling to room temperature, the volumes arc readjusted to 55 c.c. 
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la carrying out the inversion special attention must be paid to all 
details. If the temperature of 68° C., or the time of 15 minutes, is ex- 
ceeded, a partial destruction of fructose may result; if the temperature 
of 68° C. is not reached, or if the time of heating is less than 15 min- 
utes, some of the sucrose may escape inversion. Care must also be 
taken to maintain a constant temperature in the polarization tube 
during the reading. Even a slight warming of the tube, as from han- 
dling, will alTect the observation. A polarization tube provided with a 
jacket for circulation of water at the desired temperature is very de- 
sirable for polarizing inverted solutions. (Sec Fig. 111.) 

Herzfeld’s Modification of the Clerget Method. — The original 
method of Clerget has been variously modified from time to time in 
order to diminish tiie danger of destroying fructose and to secure better 
uniformity of conditions. The inversion method of Herzfeld,* which is 
the one most generally employed at present, is as follows: 

The half normal weight (13.00 gins.) of product is transferred with 
75 c.c. of water into a 100-c.c. flask; after solution of soluble matter, 
5 c.c, of hydrocliloric acid of sp. gr. 1.188 are added, a thermometer 
is introduced and the flask placed in a water bath heated to between 
72” and 73° C. As soon as th(^ thermometer in the flask indicates 
69° C. (2.0 to 5 minutes) the solution is kejit at this temperature for 
exactly 5 minutes, rotating the flask gently at frequent intervals to se- 
cure even distribution of the heat. The entire time of heating, accord- 
ing to the length of the preliminary period, will vary thus from 7-2 to 
10 minutes, and should never exceed 10 minutes. When the 5-minute 
heating at 69° C. is completed the flask is cooled as quickly as }Jossible 
to 20° C., the thermometer is rinsed from adhering sugar solution and 
the volume made to 100 c.c. After mixing and filtering, the solution is 
polarized witli all the precautions previously mentioned. The polari- 
scopo reading is doubled to obtain the correct invert reading for a nor- 
mal weight of substance. 

The invert reading for 20 gms. of chemically pure sucrose under the 
above conditions is — 42.66° V. at 0°, or —32.66° V. at 20° C. The 
Clerget formula, according to Her z fold’s modification, is then expressed 
by the equation o _ 100 /) 

142.66 - O.oC 


or, if the polarization be made always at 20° G., by 


100 /> 
132.60 


0.7538 D. 


Z. Vcr. Deut. Zuckerind. (188S), 38 , 099. 
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Effect of Concentration on ike Clerget Factor. — The factor 132.66 in 
the preceding equation is correct only for a solution containing tlie 
half normal weight of sugar to 100 c.c. For other coneentratioiis than 
this the value of the invert reailing will vary accorfhng to the g(!neral 
formula = - ( 31.78 + 0.0076 c), or F^^ = - (41.78 + 0.0676 c), in 
which F i.s the invert reading upon the Ventzke scale and c the grains 
of sucrose in 100 c.c. The following table gives the value of th(i 

factor 142.60 in the equation S - different concen- 

14^.00 u.o c 

tratiuns of sucrose. 

3 ABLE XLIX 


(iiL'ing Clefgd factors at Dilfcrcul Concent nil ions of tSucrosc 
for Hcrzfcld's modijied Method 


Oraiii.-^ sucrose 

t'actor. 

CJrums sucro.se 

Factor. 

in 1(J<) c.c. 


in I [Id c.c. 


1 

141. S8 


142.73 

2 

141.91 

15 ' 

142,79 

3 

141.98 

16 I 

142.86 

4 

142.05 

17 

112.93 

5 

142 ) 2 

IS 

113 W 

6 

142.18 

19 

143.07 

7 

112,2.5 

20 

i4;i.l.3 

8 

142 .42 i 

21 ' 

113.20 

! 9 

142,39 

1 22 

143.27 

10 

142,46 

23 

143 33 

i 11 

142 52 

1 24 

143 40 


142.59 

1 25 

14.3 47 

1 

142.66 

^ 26 

143,54 


Instead of the above correction table the following general forrmila 
has b('{‘n proposed by Hcrzfeld:* 

100 (P-F') 

” 141,84 + 0.05 ~ b.of 

in which P and F' ari^ the direct and invert ])olarizations for a normal 
weight of sul)stan('(‘ and .V the scale reading of the inverted solution. 
This formula assunu's tluit th<' valiu' .V alway.s bears a con.stant ratio 
to the concentratiuu of sut'ro.se, wliicli is of course only tru<’ when 
other optically active sub.staiu'cs ar(‘ al >s('nt. 

Example. - -The; application of the aI;o>'<' llcrzfcld formula is best illus- 
trated by an example; 20.06 gins, of a sugar siniji dissoh'od to lUO true c.c. at 
20° C. gave a direct reading in a 2()()-iimi. tube of + 60.00 (F)- 13.00 gms. of 
* Z. Ver. Deut. Zuckcrind., 40 , 194. 
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this same sirup inverted according to Herzfeld’s method gave a reading of 
9.7 (.V) at 20® (0 upon the negative scale, — 9.7 X 2 - — 19.4 ,(P')- Substi- 
tuting these values in the formula, we obtain 
100 [+60 - (-19.4)] 


S -- 

141.84 + (0.05 X 9.7) - (0.5 X 20) 
the amount of sucrose present in the sirup. 


= 60 per cent, 


If the direct and invert polarizations be made at 20® C. the Clerget 
and Herzfeld formulae become simplified as follows: 

Clerget formula = = 0.7463 (P — P ') ; 

Herzfeld formula = = 0.7638 {P ~ P'), 

The values of the Herzfeld factor in the simplified formula for tempera- 
tures between 10® and 40® C. are given in Tabic L. 


Table L 

Gii'ing the Inversion Factors for Herzfehl's Modification of Clmjet’s MtOiod 
at Different Temperatures 


Ten 4*1-- 

Factor. 

Tern per- 

Factor, 

Temper- 

ature. 

Factor. 

10 ° c. 

0.7264 

20° C. 

0.7538 

30° C. 

0.7833 

11 

0 . 7290 

21 

0.7566 

31 

0.7864 

12 

0 7317 

22 

0.7595 

32 

0.7S95 

13 

0,7344 

23 

0,7624 

33 

0.7926 

14 

0,7371 ' 

i 24 

0,7653 

34 

0.7957 

15 

, 0 7398 i 

2.5 

0.7682 

35 

0.7989 

Ifi 

i 0.7426 

; 20 

0.7712 

36 

0.8021 

17 

0.7454 1 

27 

0.7742 

37 

0.8053 

18 

0,7482 I 

28 

0,7772 

38 

0.80S0 

19 

0.7510 ! 

29 1 

1 0.7S02 

39 

40 

0.8119 

0.8152 






The inversion methud of Herzfeld gives correct results only when 
the ])rcscribed conditions of concentration, amount of acid, volume, 
teai{)erature and time of inversion are carefully followed. The tem- 
perature of inver.sion for the 5-rainute period should be maintained at 
exactly 60® C. if possible; a variation of 1° C. from this temperature is 
found to produce a difference of over 0.1 in the calculated percentage 
of sucrose. The extreme scnsii)ility of fructose to decomposition during 
inversion and its wide fluctuation in optical rotation with slight changes 
of temperature nece.ssitate the greatest care in manipulation. Neglect of 
this precaution is a frequent cause of variation between the results of 
different analysts. 
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Inversion ai Ordinary Te?nperature. " The dangers of too high or 
too prolonged heating in tiie Clerget determination may be avoided by 
inverting at the ordinary laboratory temperature. Tiie time neces- 
sary to invert a half-normal weight (13 grns.) of sucrose in 100 c.c. of 
solution employing hydrochloric acid of 1.18 sp. gr. was found by Hani- 
mcrschinidt* to be as follows; 


Temperature. 

5 c.c. IICI. 

10 f,.c. IICI. 

- 

flour^ 

Hours. 

10 

225 

94 

15 

10) 

44 

20 

47 i 

20 

25 i 

23 1 

10 

30 

11.0 

5 


The method of Tolmanf for cold acid inversion is to place 50 c.c. 
of a solution containing the half-normal, or normal, weight of substance 
in a 100-c.c. graduated flask, add 5 c.c. of strong hydrochloric acid, 
allow to stand at room temperature (above 20° C.) for 20 to 24 hours, 
make up to 100 c.c. and polarize. At 25° C. the inversion is complete 
in about 10 hours and at 20° C. in about 20 hours. The Clerget factor 
for a half-normal weight (13 gras.) of sucrose inverted in the cold was 
found by Tolman to be 142.88. 

Effect of Amount of Acid on the Clerget Factor. — The effect of vary- 
ing the quantity of hydrochloric acid used for inversion upon the 
Clerget factor was studied by Hainraerschmidt,* who obtained the fol- 
lowing invert readings at 20° C. for a normal weight of pure sucrose, 
using 5 C.C., 10 c.c., 15 c.c., and 20 c.c. of hydrochloric acid per lOU c.c. 

5 1 ’.e. 10c.c. 15 c.c. 1*0 c.c. 

Reading of normal weight, (Degrees Vontzke) -34.00 -35.04 -35.95 -36.80 
Reading of § normal weight X 2, (Degrees Ventzke) —33.00 —31.12 —35.15 — 36.U3 

It will be noted that there is a pronounced but diminishing increase 
in the invert reading with the addition of each 5 c.c. of acid. 

Results similar to those of Hammerschmidt were obtained by 
Tolman, t who found for a solution of invert sugar made up to volume 
with no hydrochloric acid a reading of —23.0° for the same amount 
of invert sugar solution made up with 5 c.c. hydrochloric acid a reading 
of —24.2, and for a third similar portion made up with 10 c.c. hydro- 
chloric acid a reading of — 25.0. 

* Z. Ver. Deut. Zuckerind, 40 , 465. t Bull. 73, U. S. Bur. Chem., p. 69. 
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Effect of Fructose on the Clergci' Factor, — Owing to the influence of 
liydrocliloric acid upon the polarization of fructose a Clerget formula 
liased upon the inversion of pure sucrose by means of this acid is not 
absolutely correct when applied to the analysis of impure products 
coiitaiiiing invert sugar, since the specific rotation of fructose is differ- 
ent in the neutral and acid solutions before and after inversion. A 
considerable error is introduced, in fact, if the Clerget formula estab- 
lished for ])ure su(“rose be einploy(‘d in the examination of molasses, 
honey, jam, jelly, and other materials containing considerable fructose. 
Effect of Amino Compounds on the Clerget Factor. — The hydrochloric 
acid used for inversion may also affect the polarization of other ingredi- 
ents than fructose. Low-grade molasses, plant extracts, and other 
sugar-containing materials frequently contain considerable quantities of 
optically active amino comj)ounds such as asparagine, aspartic acid, 
glutaminic acid, Iciicine, isoleucim^, etc., the optical activity of wiiicli 
varies with the alkalinity and acidity of the solution. This may be 
seen from the following tal)ie wLich gives the ai)proximate specific rota- 
tions of several amino derivatives in alkaiinc solution, in water, and in 
hydrochloric acid. 

Table LI. 

Ajuovximatv Viiluv for [cejn. 


■ 1 

prcsein'e of 
NuOH. 

111 

1q presence of 
UCl. 

Aspaiagiuc 

- 8 

- 6 

+34 

Aspartic acid 


+ 4 

+31 

Glutaminic acid 

-1>S 

i -bio 

1 +20 

Lc'icine 

d' 7 


+ 17 

Isolcuciiie 

4- 11 

4-10 

+37 


The influence of such variations iqion the Clerget calculation is 
illustrated in the work of Andrlik and Staiiek * who showed tliat a 1 per 
cent solution of glutaminic acid gave a reading of — 1,4;'7^ V. in presence 
of lead subaeelate, — O.do'^V, in water alone, and -1-L77° V. in dilute 
hydrochloric acid. In the laisi; of an osmose water from a beet-sugar 
factory the direct polarization was 14,7.3° V. in alkaline, 14.8")° V. in 
neutral, and l5.S(f in acid solution. Ehrlicht had previously also 
called attention to the larg(; (errors in the Clerget method due to the 
presence of amino compounds. 

* Z, ZiickcfiiHl. Holiincri, 31, 417. 
t 'L. Ver, Dcut. Zuckcrind., 63 , 809. 
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Clerget Modifications for Impure Sugar Products. — It is evident 
that to overcome the variations in specific rotation of fructose^ uminu 
compounds, etc., which occur in the presence and absence of iiydro- 
chloric acid, the original method of Clerget must be considerably modi- 
fied in the case of impure products. Several such modifications of the 
method have in fact been devised and these for convenience may be 
grouped into two general classes. I. Clerget modifuiations which at- 
tempt to equalize the conditions before and after inversion with liydro- 
chloric acid. II. Clerget modifications whicli employ an inverting agent 
free from the objections of hydrochloric acid. 

Among the modifications of (fiass I may be mentioned the following. 

(1) Neutralizing the Free Acid after Inversion before Making the In- 
vert Polarization. — This modifioation is best carried out in the H{'rzfeid 
process of inversion. After cooling the solution the free hydrochloric 
acid is carefully neutralized by means of sodium hydroxide, using phe- 
nolphthalein as indicator, and avoiding any excess of alkali. After 
neutralizing, the volume Is completed to 100 c.c. at 20° C. and the in- 
vert polarization made in the usual way. In order that the direct 
polarization may be made under similar conditions Saiilard* recom- 
mends that sodium chloride, equivalent to the amount present after 
neutralizing the hydrochloric acid, be added to a separate solution befoi‘(i 
making up to the 100 c.c. for the direct polarize t ion. The fructose, 
amino compounds, etc., are thus polarized under similar conditions 
Ixjfore ajid after inversion. The Clerget constant for tins metliod is 
determined by making a paralkd analysis upon pui'c sucrose. 

(2) Making the Direci Polarization in Presence of II ifdrochloric Acid 
and Urea. — This modification, due to Andrlik and Stanek,t is based 
upon the retarding influence which urea (or betaine) (‘xcu-cises upon the 
invemion of sucrose with hydiochloric acid in th(‘ cold. Fifty cubic 
centimeters of the .solution for the direct polarization are made up to 
100 c.c. with a solutioJi containing 5 gins, unai and 5 c.c. strong hydro- 
chloric acid per oO c.c. of reagent, .\ftcr mixing, the solution is filtei'ed 
and polarized us quickly as possible. It is claiiiKal by the authors of the 
method that a suffieimit interval (7 to 10 minutes) elujisi's Ix'fore inver- 
sion is noticeable to make the direct polarization. While this claim 
may be true for rertain classes of products, it is certainly not tlie case 
with substances rich in sucrose. The following experiment shows a 
comparison of the rate of im’er.sion of 13 gins, of sucrose at 20° C. in 
presence of 5 c.c. strong liydrochluric acid ami in |>resence of o c.i*. strong 
hydrochloric acid plus 5 gins, uiva in 100 of solution, 

* Eijfhth Int. Cong. Aj>plicd Cheai., Couimuiiicatioinj Vol. XXV, p. 511. 

t Z. Zuckeriud, Boliineii, 31| 117* 
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Table LII 

Showing Influence of Urea wjwn (he Rale of Inversion of Sucrose 


1 

Time. ' 

1 

Inversion with 5 c.c. HCl. 

Inversion with 5 fi.c^ llCI + 5 gme. 
urea. 

Reading V°, 

Velocity^ oonatant. 

1 Reading V 

i 

Velocity^ constant. 

0 min. 1 

-h49.9 

1 ' 

+49.9 

i 

2 mill. 

49.4 

' 0,0016 1 

49.6 

0.0009 

5 min. 

48.9 

i 0,0013 

49.4 

0.0007 

7 min. 

48.6 

1 0.0012 

49.3 

0.0005 

10 min. 

48.0 ! 

1 0,0012 

49.1 

0.0005 

30 min. 

44.3 

1 0,0013 

47.2 

0.0006 

60 min. 1 

39.7 

0.0012 

44.8 

0.0006 

120 min. i 

31.4 

0,0012 

40.1 

0 0006 

180 min. 

24 7 

0,0012 

35.8 

0.0006 

2 days 

-16.5 


-17.2 


4 days ' 

-16.5 ' 


-21.3 ' 







Average ' 


0.00128 


0.00063 






Taking the reading before inversion as + 49.9 and the reading at 
completion of inversion as — 16.5 it is seen that the velocity of inver- 
sion (^k— I log^-^-^) see p. 660^, Ls diminished one-half by the addition 

of 5 gms. urea. There is no suspension of the inversion at the beginning, 
there being a decrease of 0.3 in the reading at the end of 2 minutes, 
and of 0.5 after 5 minutes. Under such circumstances it is impossible 
to take the true direct polarization, 

A second objection to the Aiidrlik-Staiiek modification is that the 
method cannot be used when reducing sugars are present owing to the 
change which the urea causes in their specific rotation. The extent of 
this change can be seen from the following experiments upon solutions 
of fructose, glucose, and invert sugar. The same volume of sugar solu- 
tion was taken in each case and, after addition of substance, was 
completed to 100 c.c. The readings were taken immediately except as 
otherwise stated. 



Fructose, 

Olucose. 

, Invert sugar. 

Volume completed with water alone ] 

-26.2^ V,l 

+56.5°V. 

-10.2“V. 

Volume completed with water + 5 gins. ( | 

-27.0 ’ 

+56.1 

-10.6 

urea ( 



Volume completed with W’atcr + 5 c.c. HCl 

-26,9 

+56,7 ■ 

-10,5 

Volume completed with water +5 gms. ( 

! -27.3 

+56.5 

-10.7 

urea +o c.c. HCl C 

Volume completed with water + 5 gms. \ '<■ 

-27,3 

+48,0 

-11 9 

urea + 5 c.c. HCl after 2 davg j 
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It is seen that the 5 gms. urea + 5 c.c. hydrochloric acid produce a 
different rotation than the 5 c.c. hydrochloric acid alone, this difference 
beins ^^reater for fructose. On long standing, glucose in presence of hy- 
drochloric acid and urea shows a loss in rotation owing to tlie formation 
of glucose ureide ([ajo = — 23.5). This explains the high levorotation of 
invert sugar solutions prepanid in presence of urea. (See Table LII.) 

The Andrlik-Stanek method is a dangerous one for it may intro- 
duce greater errors than those which it was designed to correct. The 
process, notwithstanding several favorable notices in the literature, is 
not to be generally recommended. 

Among the modified methods belonging to Class ’ll, which employ 
for the Clerget determination inverting agents less open to the objec- 
tions of hydrochloric acid, may be mentioned the following: 

(1) Imerdon by Means of Organic Acids. — A number of organic 
acids, especially such as have no pronounced influence upon the optical 
activity of fructose, have been employed in place of hydrochloric acid 
for the determination of sucrose by the Clerget method. Weber* showT.d 
that in presence of acetic acid invert sugar had the same rotatory power 
as in aqueous solution. Acetic acid, however, is an unsatisfactory re- 
agent for the Clerget determination on account of its very w'eak invert- 
ing action that of hydrochloric acid, see p. 663). Tolmanf has 
tested the use of citric acid for the Clerget process and found that with 
2 gms. of this acid to 100 c.c. complete inversion of sucrose could bo ac- 
complished in 30 minutes at the temperature of boiling water. Under 
these conditions the Clerget factor' for the normal weight of sucrose 
was 141.95 and for the half-normal weight 141,49. Tolman noted, 
however, that the presence of soluble acetates greatly retarded the in- 
verting action of citric acid and that the latter was consequently of no 
value as an inverting agent with products which required previous 
clarification with lead subacetate. This same objection would apply to 
many other organic acids. Another serious objection, as with hydro- 
ciiloric acid, against tlie use of organic acids as inverting agents is the 
difference in optical activity of contaminating amino compounds hi 
the solutions used for direct and invert polarization — as[)aragiue, for 
example, being levorotatory in a(iueous solution, but tle.xtrorotatory in 
presence of strong acetic acid, 

Oxalic acidt has also been recommended as an inverting agent, 
2 gms, of the acid being used for 100 c.c. of solution. This acid has 
* J, Am. Cfiem. Hoc., 17, 321. 
t Bull. 73, U, 8. Bur, of Clicm,, p. ti9. 

X Kuliscli. Z. aiig. fhem, (1S97), 45. 
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a much stronger inverting power than cither acetic or citric acid, but 
is open to the same objections previously stated. 

The employment of organic acids as inverting agents in tlie ex- 
amination of impure sugar products has not been found upon the whole 
to be satisfactory. 

(2) Inversion hij Means of Invertase. — The employment of yeast as 
an inverting agent in the Clerget determination of sucrose was first in- 
dicated by Kjeldahl* in 1881. O’Sullivan and Tompson, f in 1891, and 
Ling and Baker + in 1898, extended the use of the method and more 
recently Ogilvie has ai)plied it to tiie analysis of sugar-factory products. 
The yeast method of O’Sullivan and Tompson, as modified by Ogilvie, § 
is as follows: 

“ Four times the normal sugar weight of the sample are trans- 
ferred to a standardized 2tl0-c.c, flask, defecated with the minimum 
amount of basic lead-acetate solution (sp. gr., 1.20), a little alumina 
cream added, then the liquid adjusted to bvdk at standard temperature, 
well shaken, and filtered; 100 c.c. of the filtrate are measured by 'a 
standard pipette into a small beaker, sulphur dioxide passed in from a 
siphon of tlie liquefied gas till a faint smell is perceptible (all the lead 
thus being indicated to be precipitated), then the li(|uid transferred to 
a 200-c.e. flask, made up to the mark, and well mixed. Now sufficient 
calcium carbonate (dried) in fine powder to neutralize the excess of 
acidity, and a little recently ignited kieselgiihr (to promote filtration) 
are added, after which filtration follows. In this way a normal solu- 
tion is obtained, whicli is sufficiently clarified to give a distinct polari- 
metric reading, is free from h'ad and excess of acidity, and is therefore 
well suited for the invertase invc'rsion. 

Fifty cubic centimeters of the solution, prepared in the manner 
just described, contained in a lOO-c.c. flask, are raised in a constant- 
temperature bath to b('tw(H‘n and 55*^ C., after which U.o gm. of washed 
brewery y(‘ast and 2 drops of acetic acid are added and the tempera- 
ture maintained as near 55° C. as possildo for il to 5 hours. At the end 
of this time the liquid is cooled, and a little alumina cream or kiesolguhr 
added to assist filtration, and made uj) to bulk at standard temjKiru- 
ture. The clear filtrate is tlien polarized in a lateral-branched water- 
jacketed tube at exactly 20.0° 0.” 

Tbc Clerget factor tletermined l)y Ogilvie for the above process 
from experiments upon i)iiro sucrose is 111.0. 


* (/Ornpt. rend. Lnh. (,'arlsl)erg (1881), 1, 192. f J. Cliein. Soc. Trans., 69, 
t J. Soc. CheiD. Ind., 17, 111. § Int. Sugar Jour., 13, 115. 
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Instead of employing yeast, a solution of invortase prepared there- 
from may be used to advantage. Hudson* has developed a method 
upon this principle, which is described as follows: 

“ Dissolve 26 gms. of the substance to be analyzed for cane sugar 
in water, clarify with the usual substances (neutral or basic lead acetate 
or alumina cream or kaolin) and make up to 100 c.c. volume at 20^ Ck 
Filter and read the polarization of the filtrate in a 200-mm. tube. 
Remove the excess of lead from the filtrate, if lead has been used 
as clarifying agent, with sodium carbonate or potassium oxalate, and 
filter. To 50 c.c. of the filtrate add acetic acid by drops until the 
reaction is acid to litmus, add .5 c.c. of the stock mvertase solution 
(p. 009), and make up the volume to 100 c.c. Add a few drop.s of 
toluene to the solution to prevent the gi-owth of microurgani.sms, shak- 
ing so as to saturate, and allow to stand at any temperature between 
20^^ and 40° C. over night. Under usual conditions about six hour.s’ 
time is required to accomplish complete hydrolysis.’^ When the inver- 
sion is finished, the solution is read at 20° C. and the invert reading cal- 
culated to the normal weight of substance. The Clerget factor for the 
above method as determined by Hudson from experiments upon pure 
sucrose is 141.7. 

The invertase method is unquestionably the most ideally perfect of 
the numerous Clerget modifications. No disturbances are pro<lnced in 
the specific rotations of fructose, amino acids, or other optically active 
sul)stances which may accompany sucrose and no other substaiaas 
than sucrose are hydrolyzed except in the few special cases wliere 
raffinose, stachyose or gentianose may be present. 

The complications involved in the j)reparation of the invertase 
reagent, the uncertainty of knowing whether a given preparation is 
always of constant strength, and the long period of time frequently 
necessary to aec’omplish inversion are the chief drawbacks against the 
use of the method in i)ra(‘tieal analytical work, 

Tile inverting power of the stock invertase solution should be eari'- 
fully determined from time to time by experiments upon pure sucrose 
and with any decrease in activity the quantity of reag('nt used for in- 
version must be correspondingly increased. The time of inversion can 
be shortened considerably by conducting the inversion at a temiiera- 
t.uro of about 55° C. To determine ivheiher or not inversion is com- 
pU'te the closed flask or tube of solution may be wanned again to 
55° C. for an hour and then, after cooling to 20° C., reread. If no change 
in polarization i.s noted, the inversion is complete. 

♦ J. bid. Kng. (5u'ni,, 2, 143. 
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The invcrtasc method will be found of especial value in research 
work and in controlling the results of other methods. In this con- 
nection, however, it should be noted that the influence of salts and 
otlier impurities upon the rotation of the accompanying sugars intro- 
duces tiie same error as in other Clerget modifications. 

ClAKIFI CATION OF SOLUTIONS FOR THE DETERMINATION OF SuCROSE 
BY THE Clerget Method 

In the analysis of sucrose-containing products by the Clerget method, 
clarification by means of basic lead compounds must precede and not 
follow the process of inversion. This precaution is necessary, owing to 
the occlusion of a part of the invert sugar in the basic lead precipitate 
and the consequent diminution of the invert polarization. In so far as 
the work of analysis will permit, the solution for the direct polarization 
and that used for inversion should both be taken from the same clarified 
filtrate after deleading. The following method of procedure is given as 
an example. 

Method of Deleading. — Transfer 57.20 gms. of product with 
about 100 c.c, of water to a graduated 200-c.c. flask. After solution, 
lead-siibacctate reagent (1.26 sp. gr.) is added to the necessary point of 
clarification and the volume completed to 200 c.c. After mixing well, 
the solution is filtered and 100 c.c. of the filtrate (28.G gms. substance) 
treated in a 110-c.c, flask with successive aiaounto of finely powdered 
potassium oxalate, or sodium carbonate, or sodium sulphate, etc,, until 
no more lead is precipitated. If the deleaded solution is alkaline to 
litmus paper or phenolphthalein it is exactly neutralized with acetic 
acid and the volume completed to 110 c.c. The solution is mixed, 
filtered, and the filtrate (26 gms. substance to 100 c.c.) used for the 
direct polarization. Fifty cubic centimeters of the same filtrate are 
then inverted in a 100-c.c. flask, according to the method desired, and, 
after completing the volume to 100 c.c., polarized for the invert reading. 
The latter multiplied by 2 gives the invert polarization. 

In this connection it should be remarked that with substances re- 
quiring large amounts of basic lead for clarification the 5 c.c. of hydro- 
chloric acid prescribed for the Clerget or Herzfold inversion may be 
insufficient on account of the formation of chlorides and the liberation 
of the weakly inverting acetic acid. In such cases it is usual to em- 
ploy 6 c.c. of hydrochloric acid for making the inversion. 

Instead of the powdered salts above mentioned, concentrated sulphur- 
ous acid (prepared, by ‘saturating water with sulphur dioxide) has been 
proposed by Pellet for deleading. This reagent has certain advantages, 
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for, in addition to precipitating excess of lead, it neutralizes any free 
alkalinity and at the same time acts as a bleach upon any coloring 
matter which might, darken the solution for reading. The sulphur 
dioxide has even been added to excess for deleading, sufficient quan- 
tity (10 c.c.) of the solution being taken to complete the volume from 
100 to 110 c.c. This excess does no harm, as the acid in the cold is a 
very weak inverting agent and has no immediate depressing influence 
upon the direct polarization. This excess of sulphurous acid has also 
the advantage of preventing the troublesome afterdarkening which fre- 
quently results from the inverting action of hydrochloric acid. Ogilvie* 
claims as another advantage an equalizing effect in the -conditions before 
and after inversion in that both direct and invert polarizations are made 
in acid solution. It is evident, however, that the total quantity of acid 
is not the same in both cases and that these different amounts of acid 
will exercise a variable influence upon the rotation of fructose, amino 
compounds, etc. 

' ^ An objection against sulphur dioxide as a dcleading agent is the very 
troublesome character of the lead-sulphite precipitate which, on ac- 
count of its finely divided colloidal condition, is very apt to pass through 
the filter. Agitating the solution with paper pulp, infusorial earth 
(kieselguhr), or kaolin previous to filtration has been recommended as 
a means of securing a clear filtrate. 

Decolorization of Inverted Solutions. — The afterdarkening which 
results from the action of the hydrochloric acid upon coloring sul>- 
stanccs, caramel, or other organic impurities, is frequently so great as 
to cause difficulty in reading the solution for the invert polarization. 
In such cases a number of expedients may be followed. 

(1) Vue of a 100-m/w. or 50-moi. Tube. — Since shortening the 
length of the observation tube always necessitates a corresponding 
multiplication of any errors of observation this method is to be used 
only as a last resort. 

(2) Dewlorization by Meansi of Bone Black. — Animal charcoal or 
bone black should never bo used upon solutions for direct polarization 
on account of its great absorptive power for sucrose. It may, how- 
ever, be employed with comparative safety upon solutions of invert 
sugar, provided the char be previously purified by washing with dilute 
hydrochloric acid and water and then dried. Two to five grams (de- 
pending upon the coloration of the solution) of the fine!}" ground bone 
black are placed in the apex of a folded filter and the solution to be 
treated poured through in successive portions of about 10 c.c. The 

* Int . Sugar Jour. 13, 145. 
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first 25 to 30 c.o. of filtrate are discarded and the remainder used for 
the invert polarization. 

(3) Decolori^ation hy Means of Reducing Agenls, — Zinc Dust^ 
Sodium Sulpkit€f Etc. — A largo number of reducing agents have been 
used for decolorizing acid solutions of invert sugar. Zinc dust has 
been frequently employed for this purpose, the destruction of coloring 
matter being due to the nascent hydrogen generated by the action of 
the hydrochloric acid upon zinc. The powdered metal is added to 
the solution to be decolorized in successive small amounts, thus pre- 
venting a too violent evolution of gas with loss of solution. 

Sodium sulphite and bisulphite have also been employed for dccoL 
orizing acid invert sugar solutions. In this case the bleaching agent is 
the sulphur dioxide liberated by the action of the hydrochloric acid. 

The use of zinc and sodium sulphite as decolorizing agents is not 
attended with serious danger, provided only the minimum amounts be 
employed. 

General Reliahilitij of the Ckrget Method 

While the method of double, or invert, polarization gives perfectly 
reliable results upon pure sucrose, it is evident that the method has 
serious limitations when applied to the investigation of impure prod- 
ucts. Tlic influence of mineral and organic impurities upon the 
specific rotations of sucrose and other sugars, and the lead-precipitate 
error affect all modifications of the Clerget process. The influence of 
hydrochloric acid upon the specific rotations of fructose and amino 
compounds is an additional source of error in all modifications where 
the invert polarization is made in hydrochloric acid solution. Under 
such circumstances the chemist need not expect, under the most favor- 
able conditions, to ol)tain upon products containing a mixture of sucrose 
with reducing sugars, salts, and organic impurities an accuracy much 
greater than 0.5 per cent; in certain cases the error may exceed 1 per 
cent. The Clerget method gives therefore at best only an approximation, 
the degree of exactness depending not only upon the care and skill of 
the chemist, but also upon the nature of the substance being analyzed. 
The introductioa of excessive refiiieinents in the method has usually 
proved a thaukles-s labor and is not to be recommended. The employ- 
ment, for example, of a Clerget factor elaborated to the fifth decimal 
(as in Tuchschmid’s formula, p, 2()4) is of no possible value in practical 
work. 

In employing any of the numerous Clerget modifications it is 
always advisable for the chemist t^o establish his own factor for the 
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particular oonditions of the analysis. Tlii.s is best done Ijy making a 
blank dcitormiaation upon pure sucrose, or, better still, upon a mixture 
of pure sucrose with approximate amounts of tiie accompanying sub- 
stances which are known to occur in the product undergoing (examina- 
tion. Hy so doing the chemist will gain an idc'a of th(5 reliability of 
hi.s method, such as can be socuired in no other waj'. 


APPrUCATiOX OF THE ClEEGET MkTHOD to the DETEI^^rIXATION OF 
Sugars in Presence of Sucrose 

When sueros(' occurs in presence of aiKJther sugar, whose specific 
rotation is not afh'cted by th<! inv(Tting agent, and no oilier ojuically 
active suhstanc('s are i)reseMt, the pi^rcentag(' {Z) of the accompanying 
sugar may Ix^ determined a.s follows: 

If P is tlie dirf'ct polarization for the sucrose normal weight of suh- 
.stance, and *S the pf^rcentage of sucrose by tlie ('](*rg(.'t metliod, then 
7>— X’ is the polarizing pow(^r of the accompanying sugar. The p(U’- 
centago Z may then lie iletenninod as upon ]Xigc 200, by di\'i(]ing t}i(‘ 
value 100 {P — S) by tlie ])olarizing power of the acconpianying sugar 
(Taide XXXVI). The calculation may also l>e exjiressed in general 
terms by the e(iuation 

^ 66.0 (P - S) 

' ■ wi; ’ 

in which 66."> is the sjjecific rotation of sucrose* and [a]}^' that of tli(‘ 
accompanying sugar. The mt‘tliud of calculation may be illustrated 
by sevcTa.] examples. 


Example J . — A siruj) containing siuTose' and dextro.M' gave a direct 
polarization of -f- oS.Oand an invert polari/.uliuti of — 6.33 at 20° C. Iteeiuired 
tlie ])ercentage.s of .sucrose and dextrose*. 


Per cent .sucrose 


1()()[6S - (-S,33)l 
142. Of.) - T 


0033 

132.f)0 


50 per cent. 


Per cent dextrose 


(m.5{5N -- 50) 


10 p('r cent. 


Example II. - A sii'iip containing sucrose and invert .sugar gave a direct 
polarization of 52 and an invert polari/.atinii of — 21 at 20°C. Rc(iuired 
tlie percentages of sucrose and iinaat sugaix 


Per cent sucrose - 


_l ()0f52 - (- 
1 - 12 . 00 -- 


7300 

i:l2,00 


= 55 iier cent. 


Per cent invert sugar 


<10.^ (52 — 55') 
-20 ’ ’ 


10 per cent. 
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Example III. — A sweetened condensed milk (26 gnis. in 100 c.c.) gave a 
direct polarization of ~( 51.50 and after inversinn in the cold a polarization of 
— 4.20 at 20® 0. Heciuired the percentages of sucrose and lactose. 


Rer cent sucrose = 
Per cent lactose = 


142.66 - V 


■ 132.66 ■ 




66.5 (51.50 - 41.99) _ 

~ 1 2. On per cent. 


The percentages of sugars calculated in this manner have of course 
no greater degree of accurac}' than the Clerget sucrose determination. 
With impure products claritied by means of ba.sie lead compounds there 
may bo an appreciable error due to the occlusion of reducing sugars in 
the lead precipitate. 

Method of Dubois for Determining Sucrose and Lactose in Milk 
Chocolate. — Dubois* has applied the Clerget method to the deter- 
mination of s\ierose and lactose in milk chocolate. The usual procedure 
is somewhat modified in that 100 c.c. of waiter are added to the 26 gins, 
of substance, a correction being afterwards applied for the in(;rease,:ii 
volume through solution of sugars. A preliminary extraction of the 
chocolate witli ether to remove fat secures a more rapid solution of 
sugars. The following method of solution may also be used. 

Transfer 26 gins, of tiie finely ground (diocolate to a. flask, add 100 e.e. 
of waiter, cork and heat in a steam bath for 20 minutes, releasing the 
l>ressure occasionally during the first 5 minutes. Sliake thoroughly 
twice during the heating so as to cmulsif}' completely. Cool to room 
tomperatuTc, add 10 c.c. of lead-subaceiate solution, mix and filter. 
After taking tlie direct polarization (a), delead the solution with dry 
potassium oxalate. Invert the deleadi'd solution according to Herz- 
fekVs method and take the invert polarization (5), correcting for 
dilution. Calciilati' the approximate iierccntages of suerose (^S) and 
lactose (L) by the following formulce: 


(a -MX no 

142.66 - ^ 


(a X 1.10) - S 
' ■ ■ 0.79 


The approximate grams (G) of total sugar in the normal weight of 
chocolate are calculated from >S and L, and the volume (X) of solution 
estimated by the formula X = 110 + X 0.62), in wdiieli 0.62 is the 
increase in volume caused by dissolving 1 gin. of sugar in waiter. The 
corrected percentages of sucrose and lactose are then found as follows: 

True per cent sucrose = True per cent lactose = 

* Cir. 66, U. S. Rur. of Chem., p. 15. 
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The employment of an expansion f actor j as in the above method, is 
permissible only in case of water-free substances and where no other in- 
gredients than sugars are dissolved. The factor 0.62 is not alxsolutely 
correct for all concentrations, as is seen from the following table: 


Sucrose dis- 
solved in JOO 
c.c, -ivater at 
20“ C- 

Volume of resulting 
enlution. 

Increase in vol- 
ume through 
sol Utica of 1 
gram sucrose. 

Surrnse dis- 
solved in JOO 
c.c. water at 
20" C. 

Vohme of ro- 
suiting solution. 

Increase in vol- 
ume through 
solution of I 
gram eucrose. 

Grams. 

c.c, 

c.c. 

Grams. 

C.C. 

c.c. 

1 

100,51 

0,.506 

26 

1I.5.9S 

0.614 

2 i 

101.12 1 

0..560 

50 1 

130.94 , 

0.619 

5 

102.96 

0.592 

100 

102. ;37 

0.624 

10 

106.07 

0.607 

200 

225.82 

0.629 


The error attending the use of the factor 0,G2 upon, dilute solutions 
is so small as to be negligible. 


AerniCATiON of the Cleuget Principle to the Determination of 
Raffinose 


The principle of the Clerget inversion method may be applied to the 
analysis of any optically active substance whose sfiecific rotation un- 
dergoes a known change with a special method of treatment. Tije 
ino.st common application of the principle, outside of sucrose, is in the 
dot(Tmination of the trisaccharide raffinose, the occurrence of which in 
sugar-house products, plant substa[ices, etc., is referred to on page 71^2. 

The hydrolysis of raffinose with hydrochloric' acid, under the (‘ondi- 
(ions prescribed for the Clerget inversion, proceeds very (dosely according 
to the equation : 


CibHsAs + UsO 

Raffiuoat! 

H^ = 4-104.5 (for 
raffinose hydrate 
before hydrolysis) 


= CalluO, -i- C.dLA. 

d-Fruci'Jsc MUiliiusu 

[a6=~92 [aj}5= +D3 

[a]^= d- 53.5 (for raffinose iiydrale after 
hydrolysis) . 


The specific rotation of raffinose decreases during the hydrolysis 
from +104.O for the hydrate to 4-53,5, which corresponds to that of 
a molecular mixture of fructose and mclibiose (sec note p. 737). The 
normal ■weight of raffinose for the Veutzke scale, using metric cubic 
centimeters, is 16.545 gtns. for the hydrate and 11,037 gins, for the 
anhydride (seep. 197). These amounts of raffinose, polarizing +100° \ ., 
sliow after hydrolysi.s, following exactly the jirocedure of Herzfeld, a 
polarization of + .51.24° V. at 20° C., or a decrease of 4S.76° \ . 1 his 

decrease for the weight of raffinose reading 1° V, (0; 16545 gm. hydi’ate 
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or 0.14037 gm. anhydride) is 0.4876'* V. The calculation of raffinose 
by the hydrolysis method may then be expressed as follows: 

P - P' 

0.4876 

in which R is the percentage of raffinose, P the polarization of the 
normal weight of product before hydrolysis and P the polarization of 
this normal weight after hydrolysis. 

Application of the Inversion Method to Mixtures op Sucrose 
AND Raffinose 

Raffinose is almost always associated in nature with sucrose, and 
since sucrose undergoes inversion simultaneously with the hydrolysis of 
raffinose, the formula previously given for the calculation of raffinose 
has but little practical value. Creydt,* however, showed that it was 
possible to combine the equations for the calculation of raffinose and 
sucrose, and in this way obtain formulie which can serve for the esti- 
mation of the two sugars in mixtures. The original formula) of Creydt 
were based upon the old Clerget process of inversion and have now 
been largely replaced by formula worked out for the Herzfeidf modi- 
fication (p. 2G6). The method of establishing these formulae may he 
understood from the following: 

If the sucrose normal weight (26.00 gms.) of a substance contain- 
ing »S per cent of sucrose and R per cent of raffinose (anhydride) bo 
dissolved to 100 metric cubic centimettTS and polarized in a 2()0-mm. 
tube, the polarization of the sucrose in degrees Ventzke will be repre- 
sented by S and the polarization of the raffinose by 1.852 R (the value 

1.852 being the ratio uf the normal weight for raffinose anhydride 

to that for sucrose). The direct polarization P (the sum of the sucrose 
and raffinose polarizations) is represented then by the formula 

P = S 1.852 P, whence R = ? and S - P ~ 1,852 P. (1) 

i.oO* 

If the sucrose normal weight of the above sul)stance he inverted 
according to the Hcrzfeld method and polarized at 20'’ C., the invert 
polarization of the sucrose will be represented by -0.3266 S (since 1° V. 
sucrose before inversion reads -0,3266'* V. at 20® (k after inversion). 
In the same manner the polarization of the raffinose after hydrolysis will 
be 1,852 R X 0.5124 = 0.9490 R (sitice 1° V. raffinose before hydrolysis 
reads -1-0.5124® V. at 20® C. after hydrolysis by Herzfcld's method). 


* Z. Ver. Deut. Zuckeriud., 37, 153. 


t Ibid., 40, 194. 
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The invert polarization P' (the sum of the sucrose and raffinose invert 
polarizations) is represented then by the formula 

P>=- 0.32G6 S + 0.9490 R. (2) 

P ~ 

By substituting the quantity - equation (1) for R in equa- 

tion (2), we obtain the formula 

F = ~ 0.3266 S + 

1.852 

whence ^ __ 0.5124 P — P' 

' ^ “'" 0 . 839 " “ ■ 


Having calculated S from P and P', the value of li is obtained from 
equation (1), ^ = -j g'^ ' 

By substituting the quantity P - 1.852 of equation (1) for S in 
equation (2), we obtain the formula 

F = -0.3266 {P - 1.852 R) + 0.9490 R, 

whence 


0.326 6 P + P' 
1.554 


(4) 


By formula (4) the raffinose may bo calculated at once, from the 
direct and invert polarizations. 

The method of employing the formuhe may be understood from 
the following: 


A bcct-molasscs, free of reducing sugar, gave; a direct polarization of 
-|-5(PV. and an invert polarization of — ]2®Y. Requhed the percentages of 
sucrose and raffinose. 


^ . 0.5124 X 50 - (-12) 

By formula (3), per cent sucrose = Tbsjb — — " ~ 

By forjimia(l), per cent raffinose =■- — '1"!'— = 2.79 per cent, or 
1.8o2 


T, f 1 0,3206 X 50 + - 2) 

By formula (4), per cent raffinose = - 2 ,<c) pf>|. 

l.ool 


Correction of Raffinose Formula for Changes in Temperature. — 

The determinations of sucrose and raffinose by the preceding formuhe 
must be carried out at exactly 20'" C. In case the ana]ysi.s is made at 
other temperatures the formultfi require to bo modified. Several 
formulae have been worked out for correcting the invert polarizations 
of sucrose and raffinose for changes in temperature. Among the 
simplest of these are the furmulie of Ilerles,* which are derived as 
follows; 

* Z. Zuckerind. Bohiuen, 13 , 559; 16 , 528, 
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20.000 gms. of siioroso and 14.037 gms. of raffinose anhydride which 
road 100 per cent upon the sac char inietor before inversion, give after 
inverting by Herzfeld’s method the following: 


Temperature. 

Inverted sucrose 
solution, 

Inverted ratfi- 
nose solution. 

20® C. . 

-32 60° V. 

4-51 24 
+47.24 

O'^C 

' -42.06 

DifTcrcnt'c for 20° C., , .i 

10.00 ! 

4.00 

DifTeront'c for 

0.50 

0.20 


For sucrose and raflinose reading 1 per cent upon the sacchariinetcr 
before inversion, the reading after inversion is: 

For 1 per cent sucrose — —0.4266, at 0° C. 

For 1 per cent sucrose = —0.4206 4- 0.005 t, at C. 

For 1 per cent raffinose ^ -4-0.1724, at 0° C. 

For 1 per cent raffinose = +0.4724 + 0.002 t, at t° C. 


The invert ])olariz:ation for 8 per cent sucrose 

= (-0.4266 + 0.005 0. 

The invert polarization for R per cent raffinose 

- /e (+0.4724 + 0.002 0, 

or for the sucrose normal weight (26 gms.) 1.852 R (+0.4721 + 0.002 t). 

The invert polarization for S j)er cent sucrose anti R per cent 
raffinose for 26.000 gms. to 100 c.c. would bti 


= S (-0.4206 + 0.005 0 + 1.852 (+0.4724 + 0.002 0- 

P-8 


Substituting for H tin? value in equation (1), R - 


1.852 


p' = 8 (-0.4260 + U.0050 + (P - *S) (0.4724 + 0.0020- 


Wiieiice 


^ P (0.472 4 ^.002 0 - P' 
' 0.809 - {)m\ t 


{•' 5 ) 

u.oi;i7 — \;.uuo v 

P - s 

and, as before, • Equation (5) at 20'’ C. becomes necessarily 

i,o02 


the same as equation (3). 

Bone-black Error in Raffinose Determinations. — A source of 
error peculiar to certain applications of the inversion method for de- 
termining raffinose is the increase in levorotation after decolorizing 
inverted solutions by means of bone black. This error was first 
studied by Reinhardt,* who attributed the phenomenon to the ab- 


* Z. Ver. Deut. Zuckerind,, 62, X14. 
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sorption of the highly dextrorotatory mclibiose. Reinhardt’s expla- 
nation is no doubt correct as bone Ijlack shows a similar absorptive 
power for other di.saecharides, such as sucrose. DavoII,* who has made 
a detailed study of methods for estimating raffinose, gives the follow- 
ing results upon a mixture containing 94.98 per cent pure cane sugar 
and 5.02 per cent raffinose hydrate (4.26 per cent raffinose anhydride). 
The direct polarization for a nornjal weiglit of this mixture was +102.48, 
The invert polarizations for different methods of freaimeut were as 
follows: 


j ICifiinoso. j .Surro.sc. 


Wifhout char 

-27.00 1 

4.10 ; 

j’er rent. 

1 04.77 

Blood charcoal (purified with acid), . 

.... -27,11 1 

4,11 

i 01. S7 

Aniin.al charcoal (highc.sfc purity). . . 

-27.40 ' 

3.05 

i 0.5,16 

Animal charcoiil (reaf^ont) 

-2S.00 : 

,3 56 

1 0.5, SO 


In the above experiments the solutions wen' shaken 5 minutes with 
3 gnis, of char befuro filtering. Pouring the solutions in .suec'cssive 
portions through the char with n'jcf'tion of the first runnings (as de- 
scribed on p, 220) would no doubt reduce tlie error due to absorption 
considerably. 

As a remedy for the error due to the use of bone black Davoll 
proposes the employment of zinc dust as a decolorizing agent. At the 
eJid of the Clerget inversion 1 gm. of powdered zinc was allowed to art 
upon the acid solution at 69" C. for 3 to 4 minutes, tmder th{'S(' con- 
ditions the zinc was not found to affect the polarization of the inverted 
solution. 

General RdiahiUly of the Opiical Method for Edimating Raffino.^c 

The remarks (p. 278) made upon the limitations of the Clerget 
rnetliod apply with even greater force to the o]>tieal determination of 
raflinose. The metliod does not give accurate results, ^vhen optically 
.‘U'tive substances other tlian sucrose and raffinose are j)resent. In 
cas('s where sucrose occurs with caramelizatioii products, gums, and 
organic acids, application of th(' formula may indicate the pn'sence of 
raffinose wdicn in reality none is i^resent. The formula should only be 
used in tlui investigation of substances in wiiieli raffiiios(‘ is liable* to 
occur (as sugar-beet products, cotton seed, etc.) and should never be 
* Pruc. Fifth Iiit. ('ongr, Applied (i'hcm,, III, p. 135. 
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employed, as is sometimes done, as a test for the presence of raffinose 
in unknown mixtures. 

As in the Clerget determination of sucrose the chemist need not 
expect in tlie analysis of commercial products for raffinose an accuracy 
much exceeding 0.5 per cent. The indication of a smaller amount of 
raffinose than 0.5 per cent is, in fact, not regarded by the best author- 
ities as sufficient to justify reporting its presence (as in raw beet sugars). 

Before applying the method to the analysis of unknown products 
the chemist should first satisfy himself of the presence of raffinose by 
suitable tests (sec p. 740); he should also confirm the, results of his 
analysis so far as possible by making blank determinations upon known 
mixtures. A practical test of this kind is the best means for testing the 
reliability of the method in particular cases. 



CHAPTER XI 

SPECIAL METHODS OF SACCHARIMETRY 

Tub methods of inversion, described in the previous chapter, are 
only special instances of a more general course of procedure. It is pos- 
sible to calculate the percentage of any sugar, provided its rotatory 
power, in distinction from that of associated sugars, can be given a 
definite alteration by some special method of treatment. The changes 
produced in the rotation of sucrose and raffinose by the action of in- 
vertase or acids are but single illustrations of such special methods of 
treatment. As other examples may be mentioned (1) the determina- 
tion of sugars by noting the change produced in polarization under 
different conditions of temperature. (2) The determination of sugars, 
by noting the change in polarization after fermenting with yeast. 
(3) The determination of sugars by noting the change in polarization 
after destroying the optical activity of reducing sugars. Numerous 
other examples might be given but the three cases cited are sufficient 
to illustrate the general application of the principle to special problems 
of saccharimetry. 

Detkemination of Sugars by Polarization at High Temperature 

DETERMINATION OF INVERT SUGAR HY HIGIl-TEMPEUATURK 
POLARIZATION 

The principle of this method is based upon the fact that solutions 
of pure invert sugar, when heated to a temperature between 85*^ and 
90° C., become optically inactive. This inactivity is due to the lowering 
in .specific rotation of fructose with increase in temperature (page 179); 
the speeific rotation of glucose being unaffected by temperature, the 
point of optical inactivity will be the degree at which the polarizing 
powers of glucose and fructose exactly neutralize each other. 

Temperature of Optical Inactivity of Invert Sugar. — The temper- 
ature of optical inactivity of invert sugar has been variously estimated. 
Dubrunfaut,* who made the earliest measurements of this constant, 
set the figure at 90° C. Casamajorf and Wiley J have given 88° C., 

* Compt. rend., 42, 901. 
t Cbera. News, 44, 219. 
t J. Am. Chem. Soc., 18, 81. 
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T 87.8® C., Wolf,t 87.6® C. and Tuchschmidj]: 87.2® C. 
Those \airiati()ns may be due in part to slight experimental errors 
(such as incipient dost ruction of sugar at the high temperature) and in 
part to the influence of concentration. Inasmuch as the [ccl^ of glucose 
varies from + 52,5 for a 1 per cent solution to -f 54.0 for a 40 per cent 
solution it is evident that the temperatures at which these different 
polarizations are neutralized must vary somewhat. 

The effect of concentration upon the temperature of optical in- 
activity for invert sugar may bo determined by moans of the carefully 
e.><tahlis)i(‘(l forniulm of Onbbo.l! 

[ (ameont ration - — 19.657 — 0.0301 c. 

II Temperailire 

(20® to 100® C.) [a);^ - [a]'2 + 0.3246 {t - 20) “ 0.00021 {t - 20)^. 
In Ta!)lo LllI, column B gives the of invert sugar, as calcu- 
lated l)y formula I, for different concentrations; column C gives the 
grams of invert sugar in 100 c.c. necessary to produce a reading of 

1 729 

~ 1® V., as ealciilatcd by the expression (pn^ge 197); column D 

100 

gives the temperature of optical inactivity, as determined by formula II 
of (lubhe; column E gives the variation iu degrees Ventzke, pnxluced 
by 1 gm. of invert sugar in 100 e.o, for 1®C. difference in temperature 

and is calculated by the ex])ression — ~ 2 ~ 0 j ' 


TAina: Lill. 


> 

n 



h 

K 

Cnnroni ratirm. 
rraitiri invert sni'iir 


Invon -'.ucar ir 
c.c. ('('rre^IKiin 

KMt 

ine 

TrriifKTadire ol up 

Variation f<ir i 
(irasn invert suua 

ID |()l* c-.r. 


to -r’ V. at 

C. 


lor 1“ C. 

Cjraiii<. 

: 

(.‘•nut IS. 


Des^. C. 

Ocir. V. 

2 

-10.72 1 

n . S7GS 


33.2 

0.01805 

10 

-20.02 

().SG3() 

! 

' 84.2 I 

o.otsoi 

20 i 

-20.3.S 

(J.S4.S4 


! S.V4 1 

0.01S02 

30 1 

-20.71 ! 

0.S336 


! 86,6 i 

0 01 sot 

40 1 

-21. U) ! 

n S104 


1 87. S 1 

0 oosoo 

50 ! 

-21.46 : 

n.S057 

i 

89.0 

0.01799 

m ; 

-21. S2 

0.7924 


; 90.2 ! 

0 0179S 


For general purposes 87° C\ is usuall}’ takem as the temperature tif 
optical inactivity for inv(‘rt sugar. 

» nor., 13, 1S23. 

t r)(st . Uii^. Z. ZmAorinil., 16, 331, 

1 .1. prakt, Cfioiii, (21, 2, 235. 

:: IVr., 18, 22(17. 
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The application of tlie method to the determination of invert sugar 
is easily understood. Since a change of 1® C. produces a constant 
variation of 0,018® V. for 1 gm. of invert sugar in 100 e.e., n'gardless of 
the concentration, then tlie grams of invert sugar in 100 c.c. of a given 
solution is found by the formula 


Invert sugar = 


P' - F__ 

■ 0.018 (/■- i)' 

in which F' “ Ventzkc-scalc reading at higher temperature F, 
and P - Ventzke-soale reading at lower teini) era tore t. 

The method of applying the formula may be.st be untlerstood !>>' 
taking a typical example. 


Example . — 50 gms. of a solution, containing a niixtun! of glnf;o.so and 
fructose in unequal amounts, were made up to 100 c.c, at 20® 0. The polariza- 
tion was -p 10,20® V. at 20® C. in a 20(>-nnn. tube, 

50 gm,s, of the same solution were made up to 100 c.(‘. at 87® C. The 
polarization was + 20.75® V. at 87° C, in a 200-inni. tube. itor(uircd the p('r- 
eentage of sugars in the original solution. 


, , 20.75 -10.2 

X 100 = 17.o0 per coiit invert sugar. 
50 


The dextrorotation at 87® C. shows an excess of glu<’o.sc over tlie amount 
neces.sary to bo paired with the fructose for invert sugm. This excess of glucose 
may be estimated as follows: 

Since 1® V. = 0.3225 grn. gIueo.se (page 200) tlien the granrs of gluco.‘^(:’ cor- 
responding to the dextrorotation at the inactivity of iinaat sug;ir i.s 20.75 X 
0.3225 = 0.09 gms. (uncorrcctcd fur concentration), or l;k38 per cent. To 
correct for the influence of conceniration, tlie true glucose value of ihe Ventzke- 
scale reading + 20.75, according to the formula 6' = .s -I- 0.02 s - 0.0002 .s-, 
(page 199) is 21.08. 21,08 X 0.3225 = G.SO gms. gluco.se or 13.00 per cent in 
the original solution. 

The percentage of glucose detennimal liy this method of calculation can, of 
course, be considered a.s only a])[)roximatr, for, as .shown in Tabic LI II, the 
tenijicrature of optical inacti\'ity, according to concent ration, may be abo\’e or 
below 87® C. 


determination of commercial (iLUCOSE BV HIGH-TEMI’ER.\TU.R£ 

TOLAR IZ.VnON 

Method of Chandler and Ricketts. — Tlie method of high-tem- 
perature polarization a.s ik'vi'loped ia 1880 liy Chandler and Rick- 
etts * was not employed for determining iina'rt sugar Imt for detecting 
the ])resence and estimating the amount of commercial glucose in cane 
* J. .\in, (''hem. Soc., 2, 428. 
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sugar^ molassrs, honey and other products whose sugars, after inversion, 
consist almost wholly of iiivcTt sugar, The material under examiua- 
tioii was first inverted to convert any sucrose to invert sugar and tlum 
polarixed at the temperature of optical inactivity for invert sugar. Any 
dextrorotation oljserved at this tem.perature w’as attributed to com- 
mercial glucose and its pereciUage estimated by means of an empirical 
factor. 

The factor for converting the readings of the Vontzke sugar scale 
into grams of (‘ommercial glucose dc’pemls entirt^.iy \ipon the nature of 
(he prod\ict. Commercial glucose, as manufactured in the United 


States, v 

iries in densit y from 1L° B( 

. to 45'" 

Be. (sp. gr. 

[.m to 1.442) 

and in specific rotation from about 

[a]^ -b 100 to T 125 for the liciuitl 

product. 

The grams 

of (‘()mm(T(‘ia 

glucose 

corresponding to F" V. for 

pnxlucls 

of dil'ferent 

peeific rotation are gi\ 

en hi Table 

LIV. 



TAin,h: 

L1V. 




• I'oLirization 

(iriuns of 


• Polarization 

1 firams of lifiuii.l 


1 i.lw', V.uf ■ 

In iDO c.o. 

[«};) I'fOf 

! (licit;. V, (i( 

1 product In liMl c.r. 

jirml 

; 2ii!:n,t„s «. : 

I'di ft' iiyiiKliilif to ,'i 

liiiuicl prod 

1 lift grama H) 

1 cor!'eHpi.>iiilinK a. 

un). 

; liiiMrue f.oO. ; 

><>l;tri7.;tlK»n ui 1" V. 

iii-l). 

Kilt true C.C.). 

. polarization of V’ V. 

+ 12.T 

i 4 iss.o I 

0, i;k3 

-1-1 OX 

+ 102.5 

j 0.1000 

H'2n 

fisa.o : 

0 lUfl 

+ 105 

; +157.0 

1 0.1047 

flU 

j -il72.0 < 

0 i.+ni ■ 

+ 100 

+150.4 

\ 0 1720 

+ 110 

: +I(V).4 ' 

0.1572 



1 


For ]>ur)-)()ses of analysis the jirodiiels of [a]/;, fi- lOS may be taken as 
th(‘ grad(! of conuiuTcial glucosi' most commonly used. The chemist 
shouhl always state the }x)lariziug power of the commercial glucose in 
terms of which his ri'sults are expressed. 

The form of ^lolariscoi^ie devised by Chandler and ilieketts for high- 
t('mp(watur(' ]iolarizatioii is shown in Fig. llfi. The instrument con- 
sists of an ordinai'y saccharimeter, with trough removed and rc'placod 
by a wat(T itath whi(‘h is lu'ated from below* by means of gas or spirit 
latiijis. The ends of the water bath, before the diaphragms of the ana- 
lyzer and polarizer, are provided with Tnctallic caps containing small 
windows of plate glass. The polarization tulx^, wliich in its earliest 
form was consti'ucted of platinum, is completely immersed in the 
water of tin* batli, and rests upon supports opposite the w'imhnvs and in 
perfect alignmtail w'ith the axis of the instrunumt. The tul)e is pro- 
vided Avith an upright tubule for inserting a thermometer and for re- 
ceiving any ('xcess of li(iui([ displaced In* expansion, The cover of the 
hath, which fits over tlie tul)\de, contains ;ui opening for a thermometer 
to determhw' the temperature of tlie i,)atli. 
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The use of (I special typo of saceharimeter for hish-tenip(‘ratur(' 
polarization havS been largely (iiscontimierl. At ]iresent it is customary 
to make the polarizations upon an ordinary type of .saceharimeter, em- 
ploying a metal-jacketed tube: the latter may be insulated to advfin- 
tage by a mantle of asbestos or other non-conducting material. Tlu^ 


Fio. lltl. — Cliandlcr and Ricketts’s polariscnpe fur high-tcmperaluro poiarizaiion. 

hot water for heating the tuhe is convoyed ly rii])her tu])ing from a 
water-heater, which shouhl l)e placed at a distance siifheicnt to prcweiit 
lieating the polariscope. A couvenitait arrangement for this purpose, 
described liy Leach,* is .^howrn in Fig. L17. 

Method of Leach. — The following description of a jiiethod for 
determining commercial gluoos(' iu molasso.s, siruj^s, homy, etc., is given 
i>y Leach. t 

* “Fowl In.‘;{Xictio]i ami Analy-'^w" (1011), p. G44. 

t Bull. 81, U.S. Bur. of Cllicin,, ji. 7.S. Bull. 1U7 (revised), IJ.8, Bur. of Ohem., 
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“Invert a half-normal portion in the usual manner in a 100-c.c. 
flask; after inversion, cool, add a few drops of phenolphthalein and 
enough sodium hydroxide to neutralize; discharge tiie pink color with a 
f('W tlrops of dilute hydrochloric aeid, add from 5 to 10 c.c. of alumina 
cream, and make up to the mark and filter. Multiply by 2 the read- 
ing at 87” C. in the 200-mm. tube; multiply this result by 100 and 



divide by tlie factor 163 to <‘xpress the commercial glucose in terms of 
glucose polarizing + 175” Vd’ * 

In the above method the solution is made up at room temperature 
and polarized at 87° C. \^dien this is done a correction must be made 
for the expansion of the solution and consequent lowering of the 
reading. The best method of making this correction is by means of 
an empirical test. Thus Lythgoe.t following the above course of 

* Provisional MothcxI of the Association of Official Agricultural Chemistg, 
Bull- 107 (revised), U.S. Bur. of Chem., p. 71. 
t Bull. SI, U.S. Bur. of Chem., p. 7-4. 
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proceduro, obtained the following results upon five samples of commer- 
cial glucose. 




Polarization (28 gms. in 100 c-c.). 



Sample. 

Density. 

A 

1 B 

a 

c 

Ratio 

c 

Ratio 

1 



i 

Direct. 

1 

^ Invert at 22“ C., 

Invert at 87“ C. 

1 


Deg. m. 1 

Deg. V. 

, Deg, V. 

Deg, V. 



1 

42 

15().6 

153.4 

146.6 

0.956 

' 0.036 

2 i 

42 

158.6 

' 154.6 

149.0 

, .964 

.040 

3 

12 

169,0 

1 165.4 

159.4 

, .964 

.940 

4 

43 

167.4 1 

1 162.8 1 

! 155,0 

' .952 

.926 

5 

45 

174.0 1 

j 

171.0 , 

1 161.2 

! 1 

1 .943 

.927 




1 

Average , 

j '.OoG 

.m 


It is seen that the polarization of eommcrcial glucose is slightly 
lowered by the action of th(; acid during inversion, as well as by the 
expansion of the solution upon heating to 87° C. To correct for botli 
of these influences, the polarization value of the glucose is inultiidied 
by the factor 0.033. The Association of Official Agricultural Chemists 
expresses glucose in terms of a product polarizing 175"^ V. for a weight 
of 20 gms. in 100 c.c. and this polarization corrected gives 175 X 0.933 — 
163 which is the factor employed in the calculation. 

Example,. — 13 gins, of a sample of table sirup inverted aecording to Herz- 
feld's method and made up to 100 c.c. at 20° C. polarized +65.2° V. at 87° C. 
Required the percentage of commercial glucose in terms of a product polarizing 
+ 102.5° V.for 26 gms. in 100 c.c. 

The factor for 102.5 is 162.5 X 0.933 = 151.0. Then 100 = 43.0 

lul.b 

per cent commercial glucose. 

Dextrorotation of Inverted Honey at 87 ° C. — The method of 
estimating commercial glucose in honeys, simps, molasses, etc., by 
polarizing at 87° C., can be regarded only a.s an approximate one. 
The chief limitation of the method is the fact that pure honeys, mo- 
lasses, sirups, etc., are more or less dextrorotatory, after inversion, at 
87° C., owing to the presence of gums, dextrins, or other similar com- 
pounds. 

Table LV, which is taken from the work of Browne,’'' gives the 
polarization of various samples of American honey at 20 ° and 87° C., 
before and after inversion. 

* “Chemical Analysis and Composition of American Honeys/' JBul. 110; U. S. 
Bur. of Chem. 
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Table LV 


Kind of honey. 

X um- 
ber 

aajiiples 

uver- 

ased. 

Direct polarization, j 

invert polarization. 

20" C, i 

87“ (h 

20“ C. 

S7“C. 

Difference. 



Deg.V. I 

Deg. V. 

Deg. V, 

Deg. V. 


Levurutnlori^ ClasA; 


1 





Mangrove 

1 

-24.80 

+0.50 

-27.94 

-0.G6 

27.28 

M<;s(init 

3 

-20.93 

+4,45 

-25.01 

: +2.83 

27,84 

Sweet clover 

. 4 

-17.01 

+6,80 

-22.85 

1 +4.70 

27.65 

Alfalfa 

8 

-Id.U) 

+9 63 

-22.99 

1 +5.00 

27.99 

BuekwJieat 

2 

-10.80 

+8.20 

-20.41 

' +5.94 

26.35 

Cotton 

2 

- 17 . 50 

+G.80 

-21.01 

1 +6.05 

27.06 

White clover 

' Id 

-1.3.01 

+ 11.05 

-17.77 

+9.25 

27,02 

( loldeiu'od 

3 

-12.33 

+ 10.87 

-10.43 

+9.35 

25.78 

Dandelion 

' 2 

-12.4(1 

+ 13,00 

-18.92 1 

+9.o( 

28.43 

Sumac. 

! ^ 

-KJ.47 ! 

+ 12. .53 

-14.01 

+ 11.51 

25.52 

Apple 


' — .8 . 55 i 

^ d--l7.(X) 

-13.73 

+ 12.76 

26.49 

Ma.s.swoo(i 

6 ' 

; ~<s.9o ! 

+ 15.05 

-12.25 

+ 13.62 

25.87 

Wliitcwood . 1 

1 1 

-4.90 i 

! +17.80 

-9.08 

+ 15,40 

25.08 

Di x(roro(utonj C/n.s.s; 



' 




Poplar 

1 

+3,00 

+7.80 

( ' 

-2.53 

+20.90 

23.43 

23,21 

Hickory 

1 

1 +28.50 

+.3,4' 

+20.62 1 

White oak 

1 

+ 1I.(X) 

j +32.30 

+ 5.17 

+ 28.60 

23.43 

Sugar-cane honey liow. 

1 

+ 1< .75 


+ 13,53 

d-34.70 

21.23 

f.evorol atoiy honeys. . . . 

02 

-14.73 

+ 10.15 

-19,10 

+7 91 

27.07 

Dextrorotatory honeys. . 

7 

; f9.43 

+32.20 

+5 47 

1 +27.56 

22.09 

Average of oO varietic.s 

00 

' -13,02 

1 +10.81 

-17.41 

i +9 30 

i 

26.71 


Application of tlio formula invert polarizations at 

87^^ G. \vould indicate nearly 10 per cent commercial glucose in some of 
the levoroiatory and nearly 20 per cent in several of the dextrorotatory 
honeys. 

Browne’s Method for Estimating Commercial Glucose in Honey. — 
Browne* has modifi(Hl the application of the higli-tcui])craturc polariza- 
tion, for estimating conimereial glucose in honeys, by taking the differ- 
ence between the invert polarization at 20*^ and 87° C. as a basis of 
calculation. It is seen from Tabic LV that while the invert readings 
at cither 20° or 87° C. ar(i subject to the widest variations, the differ- 
ence between the polarizations at these two temperatures is a fairly 
constant quantity for nearly all honeys. The average value of this 
constant for the 99 samples of honey examined by Browne was 20.7. 
Since this difference in polarization is due entirely to the percentage of 
invert sugar in the honey, the addition of any commercial glucose will 

* '' Chomicul Analysis an<l Ounposition of American Honeys," p. CO, Bui. 110; 
U. S. Bur. of (’Tern, 
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cause a depression in the polarization tlifTnren(:(;, which will bo pro- 
portional to the amount of commercial glucose used but irr<'si)cctive of 
its specific rotation. In order to correct for the variations in moisture 
and non-sugars of pure honey it is ijetter to express the polarization 
difference in terra.? of a uniform l)asis of 77 per cent redueing .sugars, 
wliich is the average percentage of invert sugar aft(!r inversion for jjure 
honey. The formulm for making the calculation are tlien: 


Per cent pure honey = 20^7 X / 


Per cent commercial glucose = 100 ‘ ‘ ^ 

in which P'= the Ventzke polarization of the inverted honey at ST'^ C. 

/^ = tlie V(aitzk(^ polarization of the inverted honey at 20"^ C. 

/ = the per cent of inve^rt sugar in tlu' homy after inversion. 
Another method, used in European eountries, for e.stiinating tlie 
amount of commercial glucose in honey is based upon tins variation in 
the invert polarization of the .sanii^Ie from that of pure honey, Calling 
the a\Trag(i invert polarization of pure honey — 17. .3 at. 20'^ C. (Table 
LV) and employing the. official figure + 175° for tlie ]>u]arization of 
commercial glucose, then if 

X = per cent of honey in samp hi, 

y ~ per cent of comm(‘reial glucosi; in samph.y 

P = invert polarization of siunple in degrees Ventzke, 

x + y-- too. 

— 0.175:r + 1.75 y-P 
P+17.5 
"1.93 


This method of calculation, the same as that based u])on the polari- 
zation at 87'Hl., juake.s jio allowance fur the wide range in tla^ invert 
Ijolarization of individual homys (-30 to + 15), .so that a eojisiderable 
error may be introducer I in the final result. 

In Table L\T the pularizatioiLS of 5 lioncys and of mixtures of the 
same, with 20 per cent eomnu'rcial glucose, are given tog(‘ther with the 
percentage of commercial gluoo.se a.s calculated by tin; three methods 
described. 

It will be seen from the results in the table that ^vith admixtures of 
low’-purity honeys and commercial gluco.so there is a consideral)l(i (Tror 
in the calculation of the percentage of added adulterant. The results 
obtained by any method for (istimating commercial glucose have only 
an approximate value, and in no case ought such analytical results as 
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those obtained for the pure basswood or white-oak honey to condemn a 
sample as being adulterated. In all suspicious or doubtful cases con- 
firmatory qualitative tests such as that with iodine should be employed. 


Table LVI * 

Polarization oj Honeys and Commercial Glucose Mixtures, with Calculated Percent- 
ages of Glucose by Dijferent Formulue. 


Altalla 

Alfa^fa^ it) per cent Klueosc, . 

Hop vine 

Hop vine-t'2lt per cent glucose 

Whitewood 

Whitewo(»d+2(( jjcr cent glucosie. 

Hass\voo<l 

Hiisswood+20 per cent (rlucoae 

White oak 

White ouk4-20 per cent ctiucose. 



Deg. 


Deg. 


-22.6fil i- 3.521 
+lG,t;8[ 1-35. 82j 
-16.83) -I- 9,68l 
-1-21.54] -1-40.74 
- 9,681 -t-15.40 
-1-27. 2Rj -1-45 32] 


Deg. 

V. 

26.18] 

18.94! 

20.51 

19,201 

25.08 

18,06 


- 1.32| +23.211 24 53 
+33,94 +51.571 17,63 
I n.O + 5,17 +28,60) 23 43 

■ +30.14] +55,88; 16 


cent. 
77 841 
70.01 
75.83) 
68.141 
71.88 
64.99 
70.60 
63.97 
70.44 
63.84 




Calculated glucose. 


Ter 

cent. 

2.16] 

21.97 

5.94! 

25.00 

9.45 

27.80 

14.241 

31.64, 

17.56 

34.28 


cent. 

0.00 

17.82 

.35 

20.28 

4.06 

23.25 

8.40 

26.72 

11.23 

29.35 


cent. 

3,00 

21.98 


20.52 

4.0$ 

24,35 


“ Chemical Analj'sis and Composition ol American Honeys,” Bui. 110, U. S, Bur. of Chem., p. 61. 


Dextrorotation of Inverted Molasses at 87 ° C. — The observa- 
tions made upon the dextrorotation of inverted honey at 87° C. also 
pertain to sugar-cane molasses ;iTid sirups, but to a much less degree. 
Eighteen samples of Louisiana sugar-cane molasses, of known purity, 
examined by Bryan, f gave an average direct polarization at 20 ° C. of 
40.G° V., ail average, invert polarization at 20° C. of —17.8° V. and an 
average invert iiolarization at 87° C. of + 2.53, the range of the latter 
being from 0.0 to + 4.18, or an equivalent of 0 to 2.5 per cent commer- 
cial glucose. 

DETEKIUM.ATION OF FRUCTOSE BY POLARIZATION AT LOW AND 
HIGH TEMPERATURES 

Method of Wiley. — A second illustration of the methods of high- 
temperature polarization is afforded by Wiley’s t method for estimating 
fructose. In his description of this method Wiley shows that 1 gm. of 
fructose in 100 c.e. of solution gives a variation of 0.0857° V. for each 
1° C. difference in temperature. The grams of fructose present in 
100 c.c, of any solution can be calculated, therefore, from the polariza- 

t Bull, 122, U. S. Rur. of Chein,, p. 1S2. 
t Wiley's “Agricultural Analysis" (1897), 3, 267. 
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tions made at two widely separated temperatures by means of the 
formula. 

0.0357 (('-0 

in which F = grams of fructose in 100 c.c. of solution. 

P' = Ventzkc polarization at high temperature if, 

P = Ventzke polarization at low temperature t. 

The factor 0.0357 employed by Wiley is confirmed by the observa.- 
tions of other investigators as shown in Table LVII. 


Table LVII. 

Shmnng Change of Pohrization of Frudoae for 1° C. Change of Teneperaiure 


Observer. 

A 

' s 

C 

ChrinRO in [«]/, 
q{ fructose per 

rc. 

Change in rotation 

1 for a fructose solu- j 
' lion readinc 100° V. 

, perre. j 

lOO .4 

02.5 ' ! 

Clwn^e in rotation 
tor 1 cram fructOKO 
lu 100 c.c. por 1“ C. 

1 . 

18.002 

Dubrunfaiit* 

0.62 

' 0,0702 

0.0.35.80 

Hoiiig and Je.s,sert 

n.os 

1 0.73.51 

I 0.03933 

Jungfleisch and Grimbertf 

0.50 

! 0.0054 

0.03239 

Giibbe,§ 

0.03 

I O.GSll i 

0,03044 

Tuchschmid |1 

1 0.04 i 

0,0019 

0.03702 

Average 

1 0.026 

1 n , 0767 

0.03021 

i 


The average value 0.0362 is practically identical with that of Wiley. 

Anotlier method of determining the variation in the Ventzke 
polarization of fructose for changes in t('raperature is l)y means of 
Gubbeks equations (page 288). Since the specific rotation of glucose is 
not affected by changes in temperature, the results of Table LIII are 
converted into terms of fructose by dividing the values of columns A 
and C, and by multiplying those of column E, by two. The variation 
in polarization of 1 gm. of fructose in 100 c.c. for 1*^ C. change in tem- 
perature, as thus determined, is 0.0360° V., which value is constant for 
all concentrations. This quantity, which is also the average of Wiley’s 
figure and tliat of Table LVII, may be accepted as the most probable 
value. 

• Compt. rend., 42 , 901. ■ 
t Z. Ver. Dent. Zuekerind., (18, SS), 1028. 
t Compt. rend., 107 , 390. 

§ Z. Ver. Deut. Zuckerind., 34 , 1345 ; calculated from results for invert sugar. 

II J. prakt. Chem. [2], 2, 235; calculated from result.s for invert sugar. 
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If 2() R'lns. of product arc made up to 100 c.c. and polarized {P) at a 
low tcin[)(‘raturr> t, and a second 20 gms. aro made up to 100 c.c. and 
polarized {P') at a high temperature ff, thcui tlie percentage of fructose 
P is determined by the equation 

100(7^' ^ 100 (7"' -P) 

' 26 X 0'd30(i' - tj ' 0.03G'(t'‘- 


P = 


Example. — 20 gms. of honey made np to 100 o.c. and polarized at 20*" C. 
gave a reading of — 14.<S° V. 20 gms. of the same honey made up to 100 c.c. 
and polarized .at S7'" (\ gave a reading of + 10.50° V. Required the pereent- 
ag{' i>f friudose. 


r, ion[U)..io-{- H.s)) ,,, ,, 


o.y;iG (s7 - 20) 


In making polarizations at high temperatures it is desirable to make 
the readings as soon as tln^ solution in the tube has reached tempera- 
ture equilibrium, as indicated by the thermometer placed in the solution 
and by tlic disappearance of striations from the field. After noting the 
polarization the temperature is again taken and the average thermom- 
(der reading used in the calculation. Pr()long<Kl luxating at high tem- 
peratures causes a destruction of fructose. A dilficulty is sometimes 
experienced in olila'miug a clear unoi)scured field of vision when using 
lh(‘ liot-waler imlariscope tube. Too .slow a circulation of hot water 
througli the jacket of tlie tube, with |)roducti()n of currents of unequally 
heated solution, is the usual cause of the troul-do. The hot water should 
b(' s(‘V('ral (k'grc'cs above’ the' de'isired temperature and the circulation 
must V)(' rapid enough to prevent loss of heat by radiation. 

Limitations of Methods of High-temperature Polarization. — The 
method of detcaminiiig iina'vt sugar or fructose by polarization at 
widely-separated temperatures, while giving good results upon dilute 
solutions of the pure sugar.s, gives only an approximation in case of 
nuiny sugar mixture.s. Tlu' iiK'thod is strictly appli<^able only when the 
specific rotations of tlu' a{‘Companying sugars are unaffected by changes 
in temperature; in all other ca.ses there will be a c(‘rtain error in the 
determination de])endiiig u])on the tetriperature coellicieiil and the per- 
centage of other sugars present. While no other sugars are affected to 
the same extent as fructose, yet it must f)e reinem{)eri‘d that 1.5 gms. 
aral)inose, or 3.0 gins, galaeto.se, or 7.0 gms. maltose, or 9.0 gms, lactose, 
or 50 gms. sucrosi' iiroduco approximately the same alteration in the 
Ventzkc reading witli 1*^ Ck variation in tempcfalurc as 1 gm. of fructose, 
or 2 gms. of invert sugar. 

But notwithstanding this limitation the method of high-temperature 
polarization has a distinctive value, and, when employed with due 
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caution, will be found of great service in many proljlcins of analysis 
and research. 

Determination of Suoars by Po lari at ion Before and After 
Fermentation 

By employing pure cultures of specially selected organisms, it is 
sometimes possible to ferment one or more sugars of a given mixture, 
and from the variation in polarization thus jiroduced to calculate the 
percentage of one or more of the members present. 

Action of Pure Yeast Cultures upon Different Sugars. — The 
fermentative action of various yeasts upon different sugar.s has been 
studied by Tollens and Stone,* Hansen,! Fischer and Thierf(;lder,+ and 
many others. The results of their experiments slmw a pronounced 
selective action on the part of different yca.sts. While pure cultnn'S of 
sueh well-known yeasts, as S,ace,haromyces cerevism, or ^nccliaroniyccs 
Padovianus^ ferment completely d-gliicose, d-fruotose, d-manno.so, 
d-galacto.se, sucrose, and maltose, these cultures are without aetion 
upon 1-xylose, I-aral)inose, rhamnose, sorbose and lactose. A “ milk- 
sugar yeast,” employed by Fischer and Thierfolder, ffTincnted laf'tose 
and sucrose completely but did not attack maltose. P,aexharom.i}ce,^ 
a'piadalus ferments d-glucose, d-mannosc and d-fructose but not 
galactose, sucrose, maltose or lactose. (iS(‘e also Table Oil, jiagt' 714.) 

Method of Fermentation. — In carrying out expcTinumis for tlie 
separation of sugars by fermentation it is very essential that the culture 
of particular yeast be pure. The presence of foreign yeasts, moulds or 
bacteria may produce changes in sugars, which a pure culture^ would 
leave unattacked. The .solution to be fermented should be steriliz(‘(l 
before inoculating. 

The most favorable conditions for the action of the yeast arc obtained 
with a solution containing about 10 per cent sugar and kept at a tem- 
perature of about 30*^ C. It is also iieccs,sary, in order to .secure a 
rapid and complete fermentation, to have a suitable supply of nutritive 
matter present for the growth and sustenance of the yeast. A food 
supply for yeast in fermentation experiments is generally furni.slied liy 
moan.s of a nutritive salt solution or by means of yea.st I'xtract. 

Hmjduck^s Nutritive S>alt Solution. — Dis.soIve 25 gms. potassium 
phosphate, 8 gm.s. crystallized magnesium sulphate and 20 gms. aspara- 
gine in 1000 c.c. of spring water. 

One cubic centimeter of the above solution to each 25 c.c, of liquid 
to be fermented insures a favorable development of yeast. 

* Ann., 249, 257. t Ccntralblatt, 88, 1208, 1390, J Her., 27, 2031. 
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Ymd PJxirad. — Wash 100 gms. of pure yeast (starch-free) re- 
peatedly with cold water and repress. The residue of yeast is then 
heated to boiling for one-fourth hour with 500 c.c. of water; the 
liquid is then filtered through a folded filter, the filtrate, in case of 
turbidity, being returned to the filter until the extract runs through per- 
fectly clear. The extract is then made faintly acid with 
citric acid, when it is sterilized and preserved in flasks closed 
by cotton wadding. 

The liquid to be fermented is diluted with an equal volume 
of the above extract. 

Fermentation experiments are best carried out in flasks 
closed with a washing tube for the escape of carbon dioxide. 
The apparatus shown in Fig. 148 answers very well for the 
purpose. The fermentation is continued until bubbles of gas 
cease to pass through the water in the washing tube, when 
the process is considered to be finished. The washing tube 
is then removed, the solution heated to expel all carbon 
dioxide, and, after cooling, clarified, and the volume com- 
x’l^. 110 . to the mark, 

tion flask. polarization of the filtered solution is calculated 

to un fermented sugar, and the difference in polarization, 
before and after fermentation, calculated to fermented sugar. The 
application of the method is best understood from a special case. 

Example. ~ By hydrolyzing a sample of sawdust with sulphuric acid, 
trc'atiiig the resultant liquid with an excess of powdered calcium carbonate, 
filtering and evaporating, a sirup resulted which contained the two sugars, 
glucose and xylose. 

50 gras, of the simp, made up to 100 c,c., gave a polarization of 43.5° V. 
in a 200-mra. tube. 

50 gms. of the sirup were then diluted in a 200-c.c. flask with 100 c.c. of 
water and 5 c.c. of nutritive salt solution. After sterilizing, cooling and in- 
oculating with purc-ycasi cullurr, the fln.sk was closed with a washing tube and 
fermented for 5 clays in an incubator at 30° C. 'the evolution of gas having 
ceased, the solution was heated to expel COj, cooled, clarified with a little 
normal acetate of lead solution, raiidc up to 200 c.c., and iiltercd. The polariza- 
tion of the filtrate in a 400-mra. tulje was + 5,2° V. Required the percentages 
of glucose and xylose in the sirup. 

The loss in polarization by fennenting was 48.5 — 5.2 = 38.3° V. Since 
1° V, = 0,3225 gins, glucose in 100 c.c. then the grams of glucose fermented 
were 3S.3 X 0.3225 = 12.35 gms. or 24,7 per cent glucose (uncorrccted) in 
the sirup. 

Since 1°V.= 0.01 gms. xylose in 100 c.c., then, calling the residual 
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polamation of + 5.2 aa due entirely to xylose, 5.2 X 0.9i = 4.73 gms, or 9.46 
per cent xylose (uncorrected) in the sirup. 

Corrections for concentration are made as indicated on page 19S. 

Determination of Dextrin in Fruit Products. — The fermentation 
method is sometimes employed for the determination of dextrin in 
jams, jellies and other products, which might be adulterated with com- 
mercial glucose. The provisional method of the Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists is as follows: *■ 

“Dissolve 10 gins, of the sample in a 100-c.c. flask, add 20 mgs. of 
potassium fluoride, and then about one-quarter of a cake of compressed 
yeast. Allow the fermentation to proceed below 25° C. for two or 
three hours to prevent excessive foaming, and then place in an incuba- 
tor at a temperature of from 27° to 30° C. for five days. At the end 
of that time, clarify with lead subacetate and alumina cream, make up 
to 100 c.c. and iiolarize in a 200-mm. tube. A pure fruit jelly will 
show a rotation of not more than a few tenths of a degree either to the 
right or to the left. If a polariscope having the \’entzke scale be used 
and a 10 per cent solution be polarized in a 200-ium. tube, the number 
of degrees read on the sugar scale of the instrument multiplied by 
0.875 will give the percentage of dextrin, or the following formula may 
be used: 

Percentage of dextrin - Jog 

in which 

C = degrees of circular rotation. 

L = length of tulie in decimeters. 

W = weight of sample in 1 cubic centimeter.” 

The factor 0.875 is found as follows: Calling 4- lOS the [a]D of dex- 
trin, then the grams of dextrin (/)) in 100 c.c. of solution are found from 
the Ventzkc reading (7) in a 200-mni. tube by the formula: 

100(7 X 0.34057) _ 

"" " 2X198 

If 10 gms. of product are made up to 100 c.c. then the percentage of 
dextrin in the sample = 100 = 0.875 7. 

The use of potassium fluoride in the method just described is to 
prevent the development of bacteria. Its emplo3'’mcnt is not necessary 
when pure-.yeast cultures arc used and the solution to bo fermented has 
been previously sterilized. 

* Bull., 107 (revised) U. S. Bur. of Chem,, p. 80. 
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The work of Brown and Morris * shows that the dextrins and malto- 
dcxtrins of starch conversion are not fermented by Saccharomyces cerevi- 
siti‘; their experiments prove, however, that other yeasts, such as Sao- 
charomyces ellipsoideus and !:^accharoviyce6 Padorianus, strongly ferment 
these dextrins. In carrying out the fermentation method for the estima- 
tion of de.xtrin, it is l)est to work with a pure culture of Sacchamnyces 
cercvisuii. 

Limitations of Fermentation Methods. — The methods of estimat- 
ing sugars by diffcTcnco in polarization, before and after fermentation, 
give at best only a fair approximation. Several dangers attend the 
employment of the method, chief among which are the attack of sugars, 
or carbohydrates, supposed to be unferinonted, and the incomplete de- 
struction of .sugars supposed to be cumi^letely fermented. Careful 
attention to the. details of pure culture, sterilization and nutrition \vill, 
however, largely eliminate these dangers. The formation of optically 
active fermentation by-])roducts may introduce a disturbing factor 
under certain irregular conditions, but ^\ ith a normal alcoholic fermen- 
tation the error from this cause is insignificant. The optical activity 
of the nutritive solution used in the experiments should of course be 
determined, and its value, if significant, should be considered in the 
calculation. 

The length of time required for completing a determination has 
been a strong objection against the use of fermentation methods in 
gc'iKTal sugar analysis. The more rapid, and generally more accurate, 
methods leased upon polarizing and copper-reducing power have, for 
this reason, been given the preference. 

PoLAiuscoric Methods Based on Destkoying the Optical 
Activity of Reducing Sugars 

The determination of sugars by methods of this class is based upon 
the fact lliat solutions of reducing sugars, when heated with alkalies or 
alkalies and hydrogen peroxide, or with alkalies and metallic oxides or 
salts, lose more or less completely their optical activity. These methods 
liavu been, applied not so mucli to the determination of reducing 
sugars themselves, as to the determination of sucrose, dextrin and 
other non-reducing carbohydrates in presence of reducing sugars. 

D.ESTKUCTION OF OFTICAL ACTIVITY OF REDUCING SUGARS BY MEANS 
OF ALKALIES 

Method of Dubrunfaut. — The first efforts to establish a quan- 
titative method in this direction were made by Dubrunfaut f in 1850. 

* J, CIkmji. Soc. Truii.'i., 47 , 527. t Cuiiipt. rend,, 32 , 430, 
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Later investigators found, however, that the end-pruduets in Dubriin- 
faut's method, obtained by the action of different alkalies upon reducing 
sugars, were not completely ina(‘tive, so that the polariseopic reading 
always required a certain correction. Eflorts to estal)lish a constant 
correction factor for modifications of DubrunfauFs method have been 
made by Pellet,* Josser, f Koydl,| Bardach and Sil]>erst(dn § and others, 
but the results, on account of the variability in conditions, have not been 
wholly satisfactory. 

Method of Lobry de Bruyn and van Ekenstein. — The rate of de- 
struction of optical activity upon heating' soIution.s of reducing sugar.s 
with dilute alkalies is illustrated by the following cxperinunit taken 
from the work of Lobry de Bruyn and van Ek(;nstci]i;ii 20 gins, of 
anhydrous glucose were heated with 10 c.c. of noniial potassium hy- 
droxide in 500 c.c. of solution at 03^ Ck The following decrease in 
rotation was noted: 


Time, Angular rotation. 

.Spmlie .mat ion. 

'rime, .\ngular rotation. 

Jlinutcs. 


Minate^j, 

10 -1-5° 30' 

kijT) = + 40 

50 1°5()' 

20 4° 20' 

i 1 

S5 1 0" 43' j 

30 1 3° 10' 

: ! 

135 ; ±0° 10' 

40 i 2° 20' 


i i 


At the end of the experiment the solution had not darkened per- 
ceptibly and the original reducing power had only slightly dimini.shed. 

Explanation of Optical Inactivitij Produced by Alk(die.-<. — Tlu' ex- 
planation of the change of an ojAlcally active into an optically inactive 
solution of reducing sugar by action of alkalies was first given liy Lo- 
bry de Bruyn and van Ekenstein. I n the experiiiKmt just quot('<l the op- 
tical inactivity of the solution is due not to a destruction of glucose, Imt 
to its partial conversion into mannosi' and fructosi', tlie combined rota- 
tions of the mixture of sugars producing optical neutrality. In one ex- 
periment the authorities, just named, noted aftc'r heating with alkali a 
loss of 18 per cent in reducing power; the residue was estimated to con- 
sist of 49 per cent imciiaiiged glucose, o i)er cent mamio.se and 28 per 
cent fructose; the calculated rotation of such a mixture would in fact 
be very nearly zero. 

* Bull. JLS.SOC. chem. suer, (list,, 8, G23, 
t Oe.st. Ung. Z. Zuekorind., 27, ij.j. 
t Ilutl., 29, 3S1. 

§ Z. Uiitoivs. Xalir. C3cnu.s.siij,, 21, e-tO. 

H Roc. Trav. 1 ’.ays- Has, 14, 15U, 20;j; 16, 202. 
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Method of JoUes. - Recont experiments by Jolles * upon arabiuose, 
glucose, fructose, invert sugar, lactose and maltose show that those 
sugars in 1 to 2 per cent solution are rendered optically inactive by heat- 
ing for 24 hours at 37° C. with normal sodium hydroxide while 
sucrose is completely unchanged by this treatment. Stronger solutions 
of reducing sugars than 2 per cent show usually a residual activity after 
the alkaline treatment; it is necessary, therefore, in Jollcs’s method to 
dilute solutions to 2 per cent reducing sugar before making the deter- 
mination. With substances containing much reducing sugar such dilu- 
tion necessarily involves a considerable multiplication of any errors in 
the polariscope reading. 

Method of Bardach and Silberstein. — Bardach and Silbersteinf 
have modified Jollcs’s method so as to include solutions of reducing 
sugar up to 5 per cent concentration. Their method of procedure is as 
follows; 

Take 45 c.c. of the neutralized sugar solution and make up to 50 c.c. 
with normal sodium hydroxide, thus making the solution 4 normal 
alkaline. Tiie solution is then polarized and a measured volume placed 
ill a small beaker (8 to 10 cm. high and 5 cm, diameter) and kept 
at 30° to 39° C. for 20 hours by means of a thermostat, the beaker 
remaining uncovered. The solution is then cooled, made up to the 
original volume and repolarized. The final polarization is corrected for 
residual activity by nutans of an empirical factor, which in case of 
glucose was found to be as follows: 

Tahl;K LVIII 


Shouing Change in Polarization of Glucnae upon Waryning mtk Dilute Alkali 


Ajtjtroxiirmto 
liercKiiiiige of 
gluco-se in 
solution. 

1 Polarization value. j 

Approximate 
percentage of 
glucose in 
solution, 

Polarizatii 

on V alue. 

liofore 

trernmenl. 

■ After treat.- 
inent. 

Before ( re.at- 

After treat- 
ment. 

0,5 

4-0.51 1 

-0.09 

2.5 

+2.54 

-0,36 

1 

41.02 ' 

-0.19 

3 1 

+3.05 

-0,26 

1 

fl.02 

-0 15 

3 ' 

i +3.06 

-0.27 

1.5 

+1.53 ; 

-0.26 i 

4 1 

+4.10 

-0.32 

2 

+2.04 ! 

-0.25 j 

4 

i +4.07 

-0,25 

2 

+2.05 i 

-0.20 ■ 

5 ! 

; 1'5.12 

-0.21 


The loss in polarization, after treatment with alkali under the pre- 
scribed conditions, must be diminishiMl, therefore, by about 0.25 to 
give the correct polarization value of glucose. So also the residual 
* Z. Unters. Nahr. Genussm., 20, 631. f Loc.cit. 
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polarization must be increased by 0.25 to give the correct polarization 
equivalent of tlie residual sucrose, or other uon-redueing carbohydrate 
present. 

It is evident that the chemist in employing such methods as the 
above must establish his own correction factor for the particular re- 
ducing sugar with which he is working. The lack of absolute uni- 
formity of conditions in the analysis of impure sugar products, Ieavc.s 
the general reliability of such correction factors more or less in doubt. 

DESTKUCTION OF OPTICAL ACTIVITY OF REDUCING SUGARS BY MEANS OF 
ALKALI AND HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 

Other chemicals Iiave been used in connection with alkalies to pro- 
mote the destruction of reducing sugars. Leinelaiid,* for example, lias 
devised a method for destroying the optical activity of reducing sugars 
in presence of sucrose by means of alkali, manganese dioxide and hy- 
drogen peroxide. 

Method of Pellet and Lemeland. — Pellet and Lemeland t have 
recently proposed a method for the analysis of sugar-cane molasses, 
which is based upon destroying the optical activity of reducing .sugars 
by means of alkali and hydrogen peroxide. The details of the method 
are as follows; 

Make a solution of the cane molasses that will contain at most 
5 per cent of reducing sugars. Measure 50 c.c. of this solution into a 
300-c.c. flask, add 7.5 c.c. of .sodium hydroxide (36° Be.'), then 75 c.e. of 
hydrogen peroxide (12 vols.), and 60 c.c. of water. iMix and place the 
flask in a boiling water-bath for 20 minutes, cool, neutralize the re- 
maining alkalinity fairly exactly with acetic acid, and defecate with 
basic lead-acetate solution (36° Be.), the necessary amount, of wliich 
will be found to vary from 15 to 40 e.c., according to the weight of the 
material taken, the amount of reducing sugars destroyed and tlio im- 
purities initially contained in the liquid. Complete the volume to 
300-c.c., mix well and filter. First polarize directly iu the 200-mra. or 
400-min. tube, Then 50 c.c. of the filtered liciuid may be taken, 1 c.c. 
of glacial acetic acid added to it, the volume completed to 55 c.c., and 
after mixing a second polarization made, account being taken of the 
dilution. This is done because the second polarization is often a little 
different from the first, in which the liquid is alkaline. If a difference 
is observed, then the second, or acid polarization, should be used. The 
percentage of sucrose is calculated oil the solution, and then on the 
sample.'' 

♦ J. Pliarm. Clum., 2, 29S. 
f Int, Sugar J., 13, Gl(3. 
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The authors state that the results by this method agree very closely 
witli those obtained by the method of inversion, when special pre- 
cautions arc observed to insure the utmost accuracy. 


DESTRUCTION OF OPTICAL ACTIVITY OF REDUCING SUGARS BY MEANS OF 
ALKALI AND MERCURIC CYANIDE 


Method of WUey. — The dostruction of the optical activity of re- 
ducing sugars by means of Knapp’s alkali-mercuric-cyanide solution 
was first employed by Wiley* in the determination of dextrin in com- 
mercial glucose. The reagent is prepared as follows: 

Alkali-mercunc-cyanide Solution. — Dissolve 12;) gms. sodium hy- 
droxide and 120 gms. mercuric cyanide in separate portions of water; 
the two solutions arc then mixed and made uj) to 1000 c.c. Any 
precipitate which forms is removed by fiUraiioii. 

In making the determination 10 gms. of the commercial glucose are 
dissolved in water and made up to 100 c.c.; 10 c.c. of this solution are 
transferred to a 50-c.c. graduated flask, ‘20 to 25 c.c. of the alkali- 
mere uric-eyanide solution are added, and the mixture boiled 3 minutes 
under a well-ventilated hood. The solution Is cooled, and neutralized 
with concentrated hydrochloric acid, the latter being added until the 
brown color of the liquid is just discharged. The solution is then clari- 
fied, made up to volume, filtered and polarized. The optical activity 
of the maltose and dextrose being destroyed, the residual polarization 
is that of the efextrin. 

In Wiley’s experiments, the siieeific rotation of the dextrin was 
taken as + 103. Adopting this figure, and taking the reading of a 
Ventzke-scale saccharimeter, the grams of dextrin in 100 c.c. of solu- 

06.5 X 0..-0 yo _ Q Since the solution polarized con- 


tion — - 
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tained 1 gm. of original sample in 50 c.c. (or 2 gms. in 100 c.c.), then 
0.089G 1 _ ^ dextrin in the conmierdal glucose. 

In concluding this chapter upon special methods of saccharimetry 
the chemist is adviseil, as in ea.se of the methods of inversion, to test the 
reliability of any untried process by means of check analyses upon mix- 
tures of known sugars. It is only in this way that an idea can be 
formed of the errors which are due to defect of method or to personal 
equation. 

* Wiley’s “ Agricultiinil Analysis” (1897), 3, 290. 



CHAPTER XTI 


MISCELLANEOUS PHYSICAL METHODS AS APPLIED TO THE EXAMINA- 
TION OF SUGARS 

In' addition to specific gravity, rcfractivt^ index and specific rota- 
tion tliere are a number of other physical constants, wliicii, though of 
k'sser analytical importance, liave ncvertiieloss a considerable value in 
certain investigations of sugars and sugar solutions. ' Anmng the con- 
stants of this class may be mentioned viscosity, heat of combustion, 
osmotic pressure, rate of diffusion, surface tension, heat of solution, 
thermal conductivity, specific heat and magnetic rotation. It is be- 
yond the scope of the present volume to discuss the methods of making 
eacdi one of these physical measurements. Viscosity, heat of combus- 
tion and the constants connected with osmotic pressure have acquired, 
however, a certain importance in general laboratory practice and the 
present chapter will discuss their use in the investigation of sugars. 

Viscosity of Sugar Solutions 

The determination of viscosity is a measurement which is frequently 
applied to solutions of sugars and other carbohydrates for 
special purposes of teclmology, analysis or research. The 
viscosity of a liquid as ordinarily determined is an arbitrary 
constant and is usually taken as the ratio between times of flow, - a 
through a narrow tulmlar opening, of the same volumes of 
water and liquid, all conditions of temperature, etc., being the ( 
same. 

Viscosity Pipette. — The simi)lest example of this method \ / 
of measurement is alforded by the viscosity pipette. (Fig. 1 49.) _ ^ 

The pipette is first filled with water so that its meniscus 
coincides with the upper mark /I; after holding in a perfectly 
upright position the water is relea.serl and the interval of time 
notctl for the passage of the meniscus from A to tiie lo^^•er \f 
mark B. The process is repeated a number of times and the ^' 5 - >49.- 
average result taken as the water constant of the pipette at 
the temperature of the experiment. The pipette is dried 
and the proce.ss repeated in exactly the same manner with a sugar 
solution. If the average time of flow at 20^ C. for water be 20,2 
307 
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seconds and that of a sugar solution at 20^^ C. 105.1 seconds, then 
20 2 ” relative viscosity of the sugar solution at 20® C, as 

compared with water of the same temperature. 

Engler’s Viscosimeter. — The apparatus of Engler* (Fig. 150) is 
used very generally for di^tcrraiuing viscosity. The instrument con- 
sists of a bath B, which is filled with water or oil of the desired tempera- 
ture, The container A is gold ]rlated, the conical bottom terminating 



Fig. 150. — -Englcr's viscosimeter. 


in a narrow tube a, 3 mm. wdde and 20 miii, long, which serves as the 
outlet; the latter is closed l)y the valve rod The container holds at 
the marks c exactly 240 c.c. of solution. After filling to c with water 
or solution, the cover A holding a thermorneter t, is placed in position 
and the temperature brought to the desired point. The valve rod is 
then withdrawn and the time noted for the delivery of exactly 200 c.c. 
of liquid in the flask C. The calculation of viscosity is made as pre- 
viously described. 

* Konig^s "Untersuchung'' (1898], p, 432. 
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Coefficient of Viscosity. — While the viscosity, as caleiilatorl by 
the above method, is sufficiently exact for many purposes, it is necessary 
in comparing liquids of different densities to employ the more exactly 
defined coefficient of viscosity. 

In Fig. 151 the volume V of liquid which is discharged in a time t 
through a given capillary tube A-B of the length I and radius r under a 
[>ressure p is found by the equation 

y _ TrXpXr^ Xt . . 

8pXf ' 

in which p is the coefficient of the 
interior friction of the liquid. It fol- 
lows from the foregoing that 

. ( 2 ) 

SVl Fig. l.'il. — Showing principle of 

viscosimeter. 



i .1 

\ A.„. 

. 




Wlien V, r and I are unchanged, as 
happens in the use of the same viscosity apparatus, p under constant 
pressure p becomes 

p = Ki, (3) 


in which K is, a single constant peculiar to each individual viscosim- 
eter. 

In the previous figure the pressure p, with which a given volume of 
liquid M-M' is discharged at the beginning of flow, is equal to its density 
S multiplied by the height h of its surface above the outlet B, and at the 
end of the flow to its density S multiplied by the height h'. In the dis- 
charge of a constant volume V of different liquids, between the marks 
M and M', h and h' are unchanged, so that for the mean pressure of 
flow, p ^ C X 6, in which C is a constant. The coefficient of interior 
friction for different liquids using the same viscosimeter is then repre- 
sented by the formula 

p = KxCX&Xt, 


in which K and C are two constants. 

For water (5 = 1), p = A" X C X For any liquid of density (5 and 
time of flow T, the viscosity coefficient rj, or ratio between the internal 
friction of water and liquid, is 

^ KXCX 5X7 
^ A X C Xt t' 


The viscosity coefficients of liquids arc, therefore, always proportional 
to the products of their densities and times of flow. 
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Viscosity Coefficients of Pure Sucrose Solutions. — The viscosity 
coefficients of pure sucrose solutions, as determined by Orth* for differ- 
ent concentrations and temperatures, are given in Table LIX. 


Table LIX 

Viscosity Coeficients of l‘ure Sucrose Solutions 


Temperatures. 


Gmnia aucro,“>o ; 
in 1(K) erams 1 
aolution. 

20“ C. 

30“ C. 1 

1 

4(fC. 

50“ C. 

60“ C. 

70“ C. 

1 

80“ C. 

90“ C. 

60 

6.29 

4.33 

3,22 

2.54 

2,10 

1.81 

1 61 

1.4G 

62 

, 8.57 

5.54 

,3.92 

, 2. 98 ' 

1 2.39 

j 2.00 

1.74 

1.55 

64 

12.31 

7.41 

4.94 

3.58 1 

2.76 

2 25 

1.91 ' 

1,67 

66 

18.80 

10 14 

6,47 

4,43 

3.28 

2.58 

2,13 

1.83 

68 ' 

30.82 ' 

15.40 

8.86 ! 

5.70 

4.01 

3 02 

2.42 

2 02 

70 

54 . 91 

24 42 

12,79 

7 64 

5,06 

3.65 

2,81 

2.28 

72 

107.85 

41.84 

19 . 65 

10.76 

6.65 

4 .53 

3,34 

2.52 

74 

237.49 

78.50 

32.47 

16.05 

9.15 

5.S5 

4,09 

3.08 

76 

.596,76 

16:1.74 

64.16 

i 25,63 

13.30 

7,88 

5.19 

3.72 


It is seen that at low temperatures the viscosity is much higher and 
that at certain concentrations it begins to undergo a most marked 
change in value. This relationship is made more plain in the opposite 
diagram (Fig. 152) which is taken from the work of Orth. 

Attempts have been made to express the relatioiishij) l)etween the 
viscosity and concentration of sugar solutions by means of a general 
equation. For dilute solutions the relationship according to Arrhenius f 
may be expressed by the equation 

or log..T) = log, A(a;), 

in which A is a constant and x the concentration. According to this 
equation the natural logaritliiii of the viscosity (coefficient is propor- 
tional to the concentration. 

But for concentrated sugar solutions the above relationship does 
not hold. The law for solutions of high sucros(c content, according to 
Orth, is expressed by the equation: 

or log, (log, r,) = log, (log. A) + log, B (x) 

in which A and B are constants. 

* Bull, asssoc. chiiri, suer, (list., 29, 137. 
t Z, physik. Cheiii., 1, 285. 
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For changes in temperature Orth gives tlie equation 

or log, (log, T)) = log, (log, H ) + log, 5 (x) + log, C (1) ; 

in which x and t are the concentration and temperature of the sugar 
solution, and A, B and C constants. 



Fig. 152. — Diagram showing viscosity curves of four sugar solutions 
at (liiTercnt temperatures. 


Viscosity Coefficients of Impure Sucrose Solutions, — From the 
viscosity coefficitmts of solutions of different sugar-house products Orth 
has made a compilation, the results of which are shown in Table LX. 
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Table LX 

Viscmit}/ Coejfir.icntii of Sucrose Solutions of Different Purities. 


Tempera- j 
ture. 1 

i 

Puri) ^ fper 
i cent suemse in 
aolids). 

i 

GramH of solids in 100 grams of solutioo. 

66 

70 j 

75 

80 

i 85 


i ! 

lOO 1 

15.09 

54.91 

1 369.67 




90 ! 

: 15.18 

52.91 

321.0 

4450 

196,600 

20" 

80 1 

15.31 

50,99 

283.5 

3251 

! 102,960 


70 

15.41 

; 49.16 

249.9 

2400 

1 55, .360 


60 

15.51 

1 47.41 

221.1 

, 1808 

i 80,770 

1 


100 ' 

5.62 

12.79 

43,03 




90 

5.49 

12.2,5 

39.91 

22,5.9 

, 2,892 

■tO" 1 

SO 

5.35 

11.74 

36.96 

109.4 

j 2,334 


70 

5.23 

11.24 ' 

34.38 

175,7 

1 1,884 

! 

60 

6.10 

, 10,78 1 

32.03 

, 155.3 

1 1,538 


100 

3.00 

5.06 ! 

10.95 


1 


90 

2.90 

4.80 

10.50 

33,03 

184,0 

60° 

SO 

2.81 , 

4,67 

10.05 

31,97 

183.2 


70 

2.72 , 

4,49 

9,65 

30.87 ; 

183.2 


60 

2,64 ' 

4 33 

9 27 ' 

29.90 ; 

183,2 


100 

2.01 

2.81 

4,59 




90 

1.95 

2,71 

4,48 

9.55 

30. 4i 

80° 

SO 

1.80 

2.63 

4.37 

o.a'i 

33.24 


70 

1.83 ' 

2,54 

4 27 

9.76 

36.62 


60 

1.78 ‘ 

2.47 

4.17 

9.84 

40.33 


The relation between viscosity anti concentration of impure sugar- 
factory solutions is represented according to Orth by the equation 

in which t is the temperature and K a linear function of b x the percent- 
age of sucrose and 7i the percentage of non-sugar, and A, B and C 
constants. 

The viscosity of the non-sugars of sugar-house products was cal- 
culated ))y Orth not to differ greatly from that of ])ure sucrose; it was 
somewhat greater for the cold dilute and hot concentrated solutions 
and a little less for the other solutions, the average value for solutions 
of the same concentration Ix'ing about 90 per cent that of 'sucrooe. 

The alx)vc conclusions of Orth pertain, however, only to the ordi- 
nary impurities of sugar-house products, such as reducing sugars, salts 
of mineral and organic acids, amino compounds, etc. The observation 
docs not hold for dextran, levan and other gums which may occur in 
abnormal products and which greatly increase the viscosity of sugar 
solutions with consequent disturbance in the work of evaporating and 
boiling. 
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Excessive viscosities may also occur in suy;ar-house practice from 
supersaturation of sucrose, the result of careless sugar boiling. The 
successful sugar boiler aims to prevent supersaturation and to keep the 
viscosity of the pan contents as low as possible, in order that the maxi- 
mum yield of sugar crystals may be obtained. 

The determination of viscosity is of groat value in certain branches 
of analytical work, as, for example, the examination of commercial dex- 
trins, for which see page 508. 

Specific Heat of Combustion 

Units Employed in Calorimetery. — The number of calories or 
heat units which a substance gives off, when burned in oxygen under 
specified conditions, is a constant which has been extensively used in the 
investigation of sugars. The determination has been especially em- 
ployed in studying the calorific value of the different carbohydrates 
which are used in foods. 

The Small, or Gram, Calorie (cal.) is defined as the quantity of heat 
necessary to raise 1 gm. of water tlirough 1° C. The quantity of heat 
necessary to raise 1 gm. of water from 0'^ to 1°C, is not, however, ex- 
actly the same as that necessary to raise 1 gm. of water from 99*^10 
100° C., so that the measurement has been defined more precisely as one 
one-hundredth of the heat required to raise 1 gm. of water from 0° to 
100° C- 

The Large, or Kilogram, Calorie (Cal.) contains 1000 small calories, 
and may be defined, with the limitations previously noted, as the 
quantity of heat necessary to raise 1000 gins, of water through 1° C. 

The Centuple Calorie (K) is defined as the quantity of heat necessary 
to raise 1 gm. of water from 0° to 100° C. 

For ordinary purposes the ratio of the several units may be ex- 
pressed as: 

1 Cal = lOK = 1000 cal. 

THE BOMB CALOKIMETEH 

The determination of calories of combustion is made in an atmos- 
phere of compressed oxygen by means of a bomb calorimeter, the in- 
vention and extensive application of which to heat measurements are 
due to Berthelot.* The original bomb of Berthelot, on account of the 
large amount of platinum which it contains, is exceedingly expensive, 
and has been variously modified by Mahler, Hempel, Atwater and 
others for the purpose of reducing the cost. The Berthelot calorimeter, 
* “Traitc pratique de Calorimolrie chirtiiqiic ; ” also Ann, chiiu. pbys., [6] 6, 546. 
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as modified by Hempel and Atwater* and improved by Blakeslec, is 
shown in Fig. 153. 

Description of Calorimeter. — The most important feature of the 
calorimeter is the steel bomb, the cup (A) and cover (B) of which arc 

lined with platinum, or heavily 
plated with gold. The cover is pro- 
vided with a sunken lead gasket K, 
which rests upon the rim of the cup, 
and is held in place by the steel 
collar C, wdiicli is screwed tightly 
into position by means of a clamp 
and heavy spanner. The cover of 
the bomb is provided with a neck 
having an opening leading from G 
to the interior of the bond) for the 
entrance of oxygen; the inlet is 
opened and closed by a valve screw 
F. The cover is also provided, on 
its inner surface, with two stiff 
platinum rods I and if, between 
wdiich passes a small spiral of iron 
wire for igniting the charge; tlie 
latter, consisting of 1 to 2 gins, of 
the sugar or carbohydrate to be 
burned, is placed in a platinum 
capsule, wdth a small piece of 
naphthalene to act as a kindh'r, 
directly under the spiral. The rod I is connected through the covin* 
with the electric wire F and the rod //, insulated from the covi'T, with 
the electric wire IF. 

Operation of Calorimeter, — The bomb, after introducing ihv 
charge, is filled with pure oxygen under 20 atmospheres pressure and 
then placed in the briitania-metal vessel M, which contains a weighed 
quantity of water, sufficient to cover all parts of the bomb. The vessel 
M rests within two buckets, N and 0, which, with their covers, form 
twm dead-air spaces, and insulate the bomb system from the room at- 
mosphere. The temperature of the w^atcr in M should be 2° to 3° C. 
below that of the inner air-chamber, A Beckmann thermometer, P, 
passes through the covers of the pails, and is fastened so that its 

* See article by Atwater and Snell, J. Am. Cbcm, Son., 26, 659, for a very com- 
plete description of this instrument and its use. 



Fig. 153. — Bomb calorimeter. 
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bulb is immersed in the water about opposite the middle of the lx)mb. 
The thermometer can be read, by means of a magnifying lens, to 
the thousandth of a degree; it should be provided with a certificate 
for correcting errors of construction and for converting readings to 
true centigrade degrees. The mercury thread of the thermometer is 
adjusted at the desired point by partly filling or emptying the upper 
reservoir. 

When the apparatus is in readiness the mechanical stirrer L is set 
in motion and the thermometer road at intervals of one minute, tapping 
the top gently with an electric hammer before each reading to prevent 
lagging of tlie mercury thread. When five successive readings siiow a 
uniform rise in temperature, the electric switch is closed exactly at the 
end of the fifth minute. As soon as the extiuction of the lamp in a re- 
sistance circuit iiidicates the fusion of the iron wire, the switch is re- 
opened to avoid heating the water by the current. The readings of the 
theriiiometer should bo noted at the end of each minute, until the 
inaximum elevation of mercury is reached and the rate of fall has be- 
come regular. With the stirring Jiiechanism makijig 40 revolutions per 
minute equilibrium is obtained usuall}^ within o minutes. After stirring 
5 more minutes a final reading is taken, when the calculation may be 
made. 

Hydrothermal Value. — The calories of combustion are calculated 
from the observations of a calorimeter experiment by multiplying the 
hydrothermal value (in grams) of the ealoriiiK'ter system by the cor- 
rected rise in temperature and dividing the product (after subtracting 
the heat units due to accessory combustions) by the weight in grams of 
substance taken. 

The accuracy of all calorimetric cxperiiiK'nts i.s (h'pendeut upon the 
exactness with which the liydrothermal value of the calorimeter is 
known. The most common method for computing the water equivalent 
of the calorimeter system is to multiply the weight of each part by its 
specific heat and take the sum of these water equivalents as the hydro- 
thermal value of the entire system. An example of the method is 
given by Fries, in Table LXI. 

The hydrothermal value may also be determined by measuring the 
rise in temperature of the calorimeter system from burning a substance 
of known calorific value, as benzoic acid (1 gm. = 6iI22 cals.). For a 
description of this and other methods reference should be made to the 
work of Fries.* 

* Fries, “MctlKHls and Standards in Bomb Calorhnetry,’' Bull. 124, Bur. of 
Animal Ind., U. S. Dept, of Agr., p. 9. 
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Tablk LXI 

Com'puled Water Value of Bomb Calorimekr 


Material. 


Weiglit. 


Speftifift lieaf (j. 


Water oqaiva- 
lent. 


rams. 


Grama. 


Steel 

PUtinum 

Lead 

German silver (approximate) 

Rubber (approximate) 

Iron (approximate) 

Mercury (approximate) 

Glass (approximate) 

liritannia metal 

O.xygttn (rtoristant volume) . . . 
Water at 22“ C 

Total 


3236.0 

0.1114 

360.49 

190.0 

0,0320 

6,27 

66.0 

0,0300 

1,98 

4.0 

0.0940 

0,38 

4.0 

0.3310 

1.32 

10.0 

0,1114 

1.11 

50.0 

0.0330 

1.65 

10.0 

0.1900 

1.90 

8.55.0 

0,0548 

46.85 

11.4 

0.1570 ' 

1.79 

2000.0 

0,9975 ' 

1995.00 


2118.74 


Correction for Radiation. — When the conditions of the experi- 
ment are properly controlled the calorimeter system at the beginning of 
combustion is slightly cooler, and at the end of combustion slightly 
warmer, than the surrounding air. During the first period the calorim- 
eter gains heat, and in the second loses heat to the surrounding air; 
the thennoineter readings must be corrected, therefore, for the errors 
of radiation. This correction is made by the Regnault-Pfaundler * 
formula 


C^nV + 


d' e \ 2 



71 ^ 


where n — number of time units (minutes) in combustion period, 
V ~ rate of fall of temperature of calorimeter during initial period. 
(The change is actually a rise but for convenience is expressed as a fall, 
the value of V thus being negative.) 

V' = rate of fall of temperature of calorimeter during final period. 

0 = mean temperature of calorimeter during initial period. 

6' = mean temperature of calorimeter during final period, 

Oi, Bo, > - , On = temperature at end of first, second, . , . nlh min- 
utes of combustion period. 

^0 = temperature at moment of ignition. 

Illustration of Method. - The application of the formula is best 
understood from a special case and the following example of the com- 
bustion of sucrose is taken from a paper by Atwater and Snell. f The 
calorimeter employed had a water equivalent of 2100 gras. The data 


* Pfaundlcr, Pogg. Ann., 129 , 113. t J- Am. Cliem. Soc., 26 , 059. 
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of the experiment are given in the following record, which is a convenient 
form for determinations of this kind. 


Sample No. Description Cane Sugar, Date, July 13, 

Bomb No, 3 Observer, J. F. Snell. Tli(^rriiomcter, No, 733. 


Capsule No. 1 
Wt, caps. +subs. = 4,2501 
Wt. cap.sule = 2,8783 
Wt. substance, IK = 1.3718 


Correction for Accc.ssory Combustions. 
Wt. Fe 13.0-1.1 =11,9 mgs. =19.0 cal. 
Wt. naphthalene = 6.4 mg.s. =01.6 cal. 
HNO 3 = 6.6 cal. 

Correction for iU'cessories =87.2 cal. 


if 



i. 


Readings. 

Corrected 

readings. 

1 1.018 

1.01,5 

2 1.021 

3 1.025 

4 1.027 

5 1.030 
69« 1 .032 

! 

1.029 

701 2.300 

■ “^3 

8(3, 3.650 1 

1 3,7 

9 03 3.678 1 

' 3.7 

1004 3.662 , 

3.7 

1105 3.a53 

13.4 

05 + 00 

= 2.3 

2 

Sum 

= 15.7 

50 

= 5 1 

Dili. 

= 10.6 

Log. diflf. 

= 0253 

Log. V'-V 

= 7:124 

Colog. 0'—0 

= 5820 


3307 

Anti log. 

= + .0219 

4-5F 

= -.014 

Radi.'ition ) 
eorrcction) 

= +,0079 

16 3.640 

Time 3,30 

3.633 


Ittilial period. 

Fall =- .014 
Rate K =-.0028 
MeatiT,? = 1.022 


Corrected read ini/. 

Oi = 3.646 

ffc = 1.029 

= 4.675 
i = 2,3 


Final period. 

Fall =+ .01.3 

Rate V' =+ .0026 

= - ^0028 

F'-F =+ .0054 

Meani”, 0'= 3.640 
0 = 1.0^ 
= 1q18 


Tierrnomettr corrccO'en. 

r® air = 25.2 

7'° water = 23.8 

Lsl. reading = 1.0 

T° of zero = 22.8 

Corr. for 1® =+ .001 

Rise (degrees) = 2.G 
Thcr, corr. = f .0026 


Final rulrulaliiiits. 

9r. = 3.646 

flo = 1.02 9 

9s- 00 = 2.017" 

Til. corr. = -f .0026 

Rad. corr. ^ K ,0079 

Corr. rise = 2.6275 

Corr. rise ) 

X2100 [= 5517.8 

= total heat ) 
Accessories = 87.2 

Corrected heat = 5430. 6 
Log. corr. heat = 73485 
Log. IK = 13729 

5975G 

Heat of com- 1 
bust ion per > = 3959 
gram ' 


Applying the formula to the above example, where the number of time 
units, n, is 5, wc obtain for the several expressions, I^=— .0028 and 


«F- 



+ ,0054 . 9 „ + 00 

2.618 ’ 2 


n~\ 

= 2.3; ^0 = 13.1; and n0 = 0 . 1 . 

i 


The combination of these values in the formula gives a radiation correction of 
C= + 0.0079^ 

The corrected rise of the Beckmann scale was 2,617 dc'grces and this cor- 
rected to true degrees C. and for radiation gives 2.6275° C. as the corrected 
rise ill temperature, which, multiplied by 2100, tlie water equivalent of the 
calorimeter, gives 5517.8 calories. 
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CoTUCiion joT Acce&.^ory Co?nfcusf?!or 5 s. — The, weight of the iron wire was 
13 mgs. The quantity unbunied was 1 .1 mg. The quantity burned was there- 
fore 11.9 mgs. The specific heat of combustion of iron being 1601 calories, the 
heat of combustion of 11.9 mgs. is 11.9 X 1.6 = 19 calories. The quantity of 
naphthalene burned was 6.4 mgs., which yields 6.4 X 9.63 = 61.6 calories, tlie 
specific heat of combustion of naphthalene being 962S calories. The heat of 
combustion of nitrogen in the bomb as determined by titration of the nitric 
acid is 6,6 calories. (NL + O 5 + H 2 O = 2 HNOs. 0 .004406 gm. HNO 3 = 1 
cal.) The total heat from accessory combustions is, therefore, 19 + 61.6 *f 6 . 6 ^ 
87 .2 calories. 

Dcdiu'ting this quantity frriio llie total lieal set free in the apparatus, we 
have 5517,8 — 87.2 — 5403.6 calories as the heat duo to the combustion of the 
sugar. The quantity of sugar burned was 1.3718 gnis. The specific heat of 
combustion according to this determination is, therefore, 5430.6 4 - 1.3718 = 
3959 calorics. 

Gram-molecular Heat of Combustion. — The gram-moleeular heat 
of combustion is found by multiplying the ealories per gram by the 
molecular weight {M}. To avoid large figures it is customary to express 
this unit in terms of large ealories. 


Gm. mol. Cals, ^ 


eals. X M 

1000 


CALOKIFIG CONSTANTS OF DIFFERENT SIKJAHS 


In Table LXTI, compiled by Tollens,* the calorific constants are 
given for the principal sugars, polysa(“charides and sugar alcohols. 

It is seen from the table that the molecular heat of combustion is 
ahvays higher for the anhydride than for the hydrate of the same sugar. 
The molecular heat of co/nbu.stion of the higln'r saccharidr'S is a].so 
greater than the sum of the values of their coinporients. Thus: 

Sucrose = 1352.7 Gin. mol. Cals. 


Glucose = 673.71 
Fructose = 675.0 j 


1.340.6 Gm. mol. Cals. 


Difference = 3.1 Gm. mol. Cals. 


This difference may be taken as the ecpiivalent of heat w^hich is liber- 
ated during inversion. 

In the same way Raffinoso = 2026.1 Gm. mol. Cals. 
Glucose = 673.7^ 

Fructose = 675.0 } = 2010, .5 Gm. mol. Cals. 

Galactose = BliO.oJ 

Difference = C.G Gm. mol. Cals. 

* ToUens's “Handbuch der Kohlcnhydratc, ” II, p. 4,5. 
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Table LXIL 


Giving Heals of Combustion of Sugars, PolysarchaTules and Sugar Aleohoh, 


cal. 1 gram. 


Oil. (1 Cal.= I(MH)c;il.) 
for 1 gram-molecule. 


Sugars 


Arabinose, C.TIiuOs 
Xylose, CsHiuOi. , , . 


I j 3722 (St.) 
i I 3714 (B.) 

( 3741) (St.) 

: i 3740 (B.) 

Rhamnosc, Cr.lJuiO;. ! 437!). 3 (St.) 

Rliaiiiiio.se (eryst.), Cf!ll!A)i+ll.!<) . 3000.2 (St.) 

Fuense, CJTiaOs | 4340.9 (8t.) 

Cliieose, CsHiA ! 3742.6 (St.) 

Galactos(‘, CeHnO^ ! 3721 . 5 (St. ) 

' 377)5 (St.) 

3714.5 (St.) 

3055.2 (St.) 

3951.5 (St.) 

3736. 5 (St.) 

3949.3 (St.) 


Fructose, C(iH,.jOc 

Sorbose, CGHi20(i 

Sucrose, Ci;AL20n 

Lactose, 

Lactose, Ci2Hsf20xi + lL0 . . 

ALaltose, CuIL^On 

Malto.se, C,2H220 m+H 20 . . , . . ' 3721 .S (St.) 

IVehaloso (anhydr.), CiilL^On 3947.0 (St.) 

Trehalose (cryst.), Ci2H22C>ji-f-2 H^O . . 3550.3 (St.) 

Raffitiosc (auhydr.), Cidh>(h, : j 

Ratfinose (crysl.), CisHa/lxH+o IIjO. . . 3400.2 (St.) 

Molezitose, CisHsaOis+ILO 3913.7 (St.) 


j 558.3 (St.) 

( 557.1 (B.) 

\ 561.9(81.) 

1 560.7 (B.) 

718.5 (St.) 

711.8 (St.) 
712.2 (St.) 

j 673.7 (St.) 

( r>77,2{B.) 

. 669,9 (St.) 

675.9 (St.) 

668.6 (St.) 

1352.7 (St.) 

( 1345.2 (St.) 

I 1340.6 (Gibson) 

1350.7 (St.) 

1339.8 (St.) 

1349 9 (St.) 
1345.3 (St.) 

) 2026,5 (St.) 

( 2026. I (B.) 
2019.7 (St.) 
2013.0 (St.) 


Pol ijsnc char ides : 

Collulo.se^‘ 


Starch, (CgH^gOg),, . . . 

Dex-tran, (CJlnGda.. 

Iniiliri, CsfiHfiALi 

Glycogen, (CgH.uGo),; 


4185.4 (St.) 


4182.5 (St.) 

1112.3 (St.) 

4133.5 (SI.) 

4190.6 (St.) 


( 078 0 (St.) 

673,l(Gottli(d>) 
( 680.4 (H.) 

) 077.5 (St.) 

I 675,6 (Gib.‘;f)n) 
666.2 (Sf.) 
4092.1 (St.) 

678.9 (Si.) 


Sugar Alcohols: 
Erythrite, C4H,«0^, 

Arabife, CiHi20i. . . 
Mannite, CfillnOe. . 

Duloite. CrHi A .. 
Perse i I e, OtHkA. • 

(Jiicrci to, C«H, 20 ii . , 
Inosito, Cr.HijOfi. . , 


4132.3 (St.) 


4024.0 (St.) 

3997.8 (St.) 

3975.9 (Sf.) 

3942.5 (St.) 

4293.6 (St.) 

3679.0 (St.) 


( 504.1 (St.) 

\ 502 (Longiiinine) 
( 503.0 (B.) 

012.0 (St.) 

) 729,9 (St.) 

( 720,5 (Gibson) 
723.9 (St.) 

836 1 (St.) 
i 701.1 (St.) 

( 710 4 (B.) 

1) 662.3 (St.) 
i 'i 065.5 OSf.) 


8t. = Stohmann and Langbein, J. prakt, clieni. (2], 45, S05. 

R. = Rerthelut and eeworkerw, frcuti rtiiults in tlie Ann. otiim. [t»], 6, .Vi2; 10, 455; 13, 304, 

341; M, 409. 
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Th{? hydrolysis of sugars may be regarded, therefore, as an exother- 
mlc reaction. 

Calculation of Calories from Chemical Formulae. — Various 
methods have been proposed for calculating the molecular heat of com- 
bustion from the chemical formula of sugars. 

The calorific value for the combustion of the elements carbon (dia- 
mond) and hydrogen have been determined as follows: 

C -f 0, = CO 2 + 04.3 Cals. 

H 2 + 0 = H 2 O + G8.3 Cals. 

Welter’s* rule for computing the molecular heat of combustion is to 
sul>tract as much 0 and H 2 as will unite to form water from the 
molecular formula, and multiply the number of remaining atoms by 
their respective heat values. The sum of the products is taken as the 
molecular heat of combustion. 

Example. — Glucose CgHnOs. The 6 atoms of 0 unite with 12 atoms of H 
to form 6 II^O. The Cals, of the 6 remaining C atoms = 6 X 94.3 = 56,5.8 Cals. 
This value is 16 per cent less than the value found experimentally by Stoh- 
maiin, viz. 073.7 Cals. 

A second method of calculating heat of combustion is to combine all 
the 0 and C that will unite to form COj, and calculate the heat of the 
remaining atoms in the manner just described. 

To take again the example of glucose: The 6 atoms of 0 unite with 3 atoms 
of C to form 3 CO;. The remaining C.-i and If,; then give 
For C, 3 X 04.3 = 2S2.9 Cals. 

For Hn, 6 X 68.3 = 400.S Cals. 

602.7 Cals, 

The results by this method are much closer than tliose obtained by 
Welter’s rule, i)eing about 3 per cent higher than the value found ex- 
perimentally by Stohmann. 

A third method of calculating heat of combustion is to distribute 
the 0 of the molecule among its C and H atoms according to the pro- 
portionate number and combining powers of the latter. Since the 0 
necessary to form CO 2 is represented by 2 C and the 0 to form H^O by 

the uncombined equivalents of C and H, after deducting CO 2 and 
, lUO, would equal 2 0+2 — 0. Tlie ratio of total to uncombined 
* Walker’s “Introduction to Physical Chemistry,” (3rd Ed.), p. 129. 
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equivalents is then ^20 + ^ — 0^ ^ ^ formula for the 


caleulation is then: 

Gm. mol. Cals. = ^94.3 C ti8.3 
Applying this formula to glucose, we obtain, 


»i) 


2 C + o' ~ 


2CT- 


Gm. mol. Cals. 


= ( 04 .; 


,3 X 6 + OS, 3 X 


12 ' 




12+2 


= 050.4, 


a result a little over 3 per cent below tlic value fuuml experiincotally by 
Stohmann. 


The true molecular heat of combustion is about midway between tlu‘ 
values calculated by the last two methods. It is evident, howc'ver, 
that absolute agreement cannot be attained Ijy any method of calcu- 
lation, since the experimental rcs\iU.s are different for different isomers. 
The gram-molecule Calories for the GgHihO,; sugars were found by 
Stohmann to vary from GG8.fi for sorbose to G75.9 for fructo.se. 


Osmotic Phessuke anp Kelated Piivsical Coxstaxts, and Timm 

Application ix Drtehminixo Molecvlau Weuuits of Suoaks 

The determination of the niolceular weights of .sugars and sugar 
derivatives is a problem which may confront the ehemi.st in his (‘xami na- 
tion of unknown carbohyfl rates of plant or animal origin. 

In the case of a reducing sugar an elementary analysis of one of ifs 
osazones or hydrazones (p. 370) will serve to fix the class to which the 
s\igar belongs and thus indicate the molecular weight. In the case, 
however, of non-reducing sugars, such as sucrose, raffinosc*, etc., and 
of the sugar derivatives, which do not form osazont's and hydrazones, a 
determination of the molecular weight by some physical method is 
usually re(juired. 

The molecular weights of sugar derivatives, wdjieli can be distilled 
without decomposition or dissociation, are best deterinined l>y tin' well- 
known vapor-density method of Victor iMeyer. All the sugars, liow- 
cver, and most of their compounds undergo decomposition at or below 
the melting point so that the vapor-demsity method is ('X(4aded. l^e- 
course is, therefore, usually made to some one of the methods which in- 
volve the principle of osmotic pressure. 
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OSMOTIC PEESSURE OP SUGAR SOLUTIONS 

Pfeffer,* the plant physiologist, in 1877, during his classical studies 
upon osraosis in vegetable cells, discovered that the osmotic pressure of 
dilute sugar solutions was proportional to the concentration. Pfeffer's 
experiments were performed by placing the sugar solutions in a porous 
bulb, which had deposited within its walls a semipermeable membrane 
of copper ferrocyanide. The bulb, which was connected with an up- 
right tube, was then immersed in distilled water. The membrane, 
which is permeable to water but not to sugar, allows water to enter the 
bulb; the Ksugar solution begins to rise in the tube and the elevation 
continues until, after many hours, a maximum is reached; at this point 
the difference between the level of liquids within and without the bulb 
gives a pressure corresponding to the osmotic pressure of the sugar solu- 
tion. This maximum pressure, expressed in centimeters or millimeters 
of mercury, was called by Pfeffer the osmotic pressure. 

The following results by Pfeffer give the osmotic pressure of sucrose 
solutions at different concentrations. 


Concentmtion 
(C) ol sucrose 
solution. 

Pressure (P) in 
ceniiineiers of 
mercury. 

Ratio ~ > 

Vcf oent. 

1 

53.5 

53.5 

2 

101.6 

50.8 

4 

208.2 ; 

52.1 

6 

307,5 

51.3 


The ratio ^ is a constant, the slight differences noted being due to 

variations in temperature and other experimental errors. 

Pfeffer also showed that the osmotic pressure of sugar solutions un- 
derwent a regular increase with elevation of temperature. The follow- 
ing experiment was made upon a 1 per cent sucrose solution. 


Temperature 

C^ 

Absolute tcmpoMi' 
ture (D. 

Osmotic pres- 
sure (P). 

p 

Ratio 

14.15 

287.15 

51.0 

.1776 

15,5 I 

288.5 

52.05 

1 .1804 

32,0 

305.0 

54,4 

' .1784 

36.0 

309,0 

56.7 i 

i 

; .1835 


* Pfeffer’s "Osmotisdie Uutersuchimgen,” Leipzig, 1877. 
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The ratio ^ is thus also found to be constant, the slight variations 

being due as before to experimental errors. 

Relation of Osmotic to Gas Pressure. — In 1887 van’t Hoff* 
showed that Pfeffer’s osmotic pressures were identical in value with 
those obtained by gas pressure; in other words that the osmotic pres- 
sure per gram-molecule of substance is the same as the gas pressure per 
gram molecule at the same temperature and volume. This identity is 
expressed by the equation 

pv = RT, 

in which p is the pressure and ?; the volume, T the absolute temperature 
and R a constant. Van't Hoff showed that the constant K is the same 
for substances in dilute solution as well as in the gaseous state. 

The molecular weight of a substance is equal to the weight of its 
vapor in grams which would occupy the same volume, under equal 
temperature and pressure, as 2 grams of hydrogen {2 being the weight 
of the hydrogen molecule). This volume, called the gram-molecular 
volume, is 22,380 c.c. at 0° C. (273° abs.) and 76.0 cm. of mercury pres- 
sure (1 atmosphere). 

Calling V the volume occupied by a grara-molcculc of gas wc obtain 
from the previous equation, 



The pressure p, per square centimeter of mercury (sp. gr. = 13.50), is 
equal to 76 cm. X 13.59 = 1033 gms. We obtain, therefore, for the 
constant 


1033 X 22,380 
'273 ' ' 


84,083. 


To prove the identity of this constant for the osmotic pressure of 
sucrose one of the experiments of Pfeffer may bo selected. A 1 per 
cent solution of sucrose at 0° C, (273° abs.) gave an osmotic pressure of 
49.3 cm. of mercury. The latter corresponds to a pressure per square 
centimeter of 49.3 X 13.59 = 670 gms. Since the [nolecular weight of 
sucrose is 342, the volume (F) of a 1 per cent solution containing a 
gram-molecule would be very closely 34,200 c.c. Substituting these 
volumes in the equation, we obtain, 


which value is in substantial agreement with that derived by the other 
method. 

* Ostwald’s “ Grundriss (2nd Ed.), p. 131. 
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Application of the Method. — If we accept now the identity of the 
iaws for gaseous and osmotic pressure, the molecular weight of a sugar 
can be determined from its osmotic pressure in a manner analogous to 
that followed by the vapor-density method. 

Example. — In one of the experiments previously cited Pfeffer found at 
15.5® C. (288.5® abs.) for a 1 per cent sucrose solution an osmotic pressure of 
52.05 cm. mercury. 

If 1 gm. of sucrose occupies 100 c.c. at 52.05 cm. pressure and 15.5® C., then 
the number of grams which would occupy 22,380 c.c. at 0® C. (273® abs.) and 
76 cm. pressure would be; 

1 gm. X 22,380 c.c. X 28S.5° X 76 cm, ^ 

100 e.cVx 273® X 52.05 cm. 

345 the number of grams in the gram-molecular volume is the molecular 
weiglit of sucrose. This agrees closely with the actual value 342 calculated from 
the formula CuUaaOn. 

It follows from the previous discussion that the sugars of lowest 
molecular weight will show for equal concentration and temperature 
the highest osmotic pressure. 

Measurement of Osmotic Pressure by Plasmolysis. — A second 
method of applying the principle just described is due to the Dutch 
botanist <lc Vries,* who discovered that the plasmolysis, or loosening of 
the protoplasmic lining of plant cells, offered a simple and reliable means 
of measuring osmotic pressure. Fig. 154 shows the raiseroscopic ap- 
pearance of a plant cell in sugar solutions of different concentration. In 
such a cell the thin layer p of protoplasm (the protoplast) acts as a 
semipcrmeable membrane. So long as the osmotic pressure of the cell 
liquid I exceeds or eq\iais that of the surrounding sugar solution s, the 
protoplast is not affected. When, however, the osmotic pressure of 
the sugar solution becomes greater than that of the cell liquid there is a 
diffusion of water outward through the protoplasmic memljrane. The 
latter, in consequence of the loss of a part of the cell water, is loosened 
from the cell wall and contracts, as shown in the figure. 

The application of the method may be understood from the follow- 
ing: do Vries found that the hair roots of the frogbit {Hydrocham 
Mursus-roncr) showed no plasmolysis in a 7 per cent, but a very pro- 
nounced loosening of the protoplast in a 7.1 per cent, sucrose solution. 
For these particular root hairs under the conditions of the experiment, 
plasmolysis was produced by a solution containing 0.208 gm. mol. of 
sucrose to 1000 gms. of solution (71 gms, -r- 342, the molecular weight 
of sucrose). 


Bot. Ztg,, 46, 229, 393. 
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Suppose that, using these same root hairs, a solution containing 3.7 
per cent of glucose just produced plasmolysis. Tlien 37 (the grams of 
glucose per 1000 gms. of solution) divided by 0.208 = 178, the molecular 
Aveight of glucose, Avhich corresponds to the formula C 6 H ]206 (molecular 
weight =180). 



Fig, 154. — Illiistrafing plasmolysis, 

I. Condition of plant cell before plasmolysis; II. Beginning of plasmolysis; 
III. Advanced stage of plasmolysis. 


It Avas by this means that de Vries,* in 1888, establi.shed the mo- 
lecular weight of raffinose. The following formulte had been proposed 
for the constitution of this sugar. 

I. C 12 II 22 O 11 -|- 3 II 2 O = 396, molecular Aveight. 

II. CisHssOic -|- 5 H 2 O = 594, iuoleculur weight. 

III. C 36 H 64 O 32 + lOHyO = 1188, molecular Aveight. 

DeVries found by his method of plasmolysis that, when standardized 
against a sucrose solution for the same plant cell, 595.7 parts of raffinose 
Avere cquimoleciilar AAoth 342 parts of sucrose. This figure agrees Avith 
the molecular Aveight of formula II; the correctness of de Vries’s con- 
clusion was afterAvards verified liy chemical means. 

Owing to the variation in composition of cell liquids, it is evident 
tliat the particular plant cells chosen for this method of examination 
must always bo standardized before using. 

FREEZING AND BOILING POINTS OF SUGAR SOLUTIONS 

On account of the difficulty of preparing a perfect semipermeable 
membrane and owing to the extreme liability of such membranes to 
rupture, the determination of molecular weights by direct measurement 
of osmotic pressure, although most sound in principle, is not generally 
followed. Use is accordingly made of the measurement of some re- 
lated constant, such as that of vapor pressure, depression of freezing 
* Compt. rend., 106 , 751. 
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point or elevation of boiling point. The freezing and boiling points of 
sugar solutions vary in fact according to their vapor pressure, the 
value of which, it can be shown, is directly proportional to the osmotic 
pressure. 

Isotonic Solutions. — In Fig. 155 suppose the closed vessel 7 to be 
divided by a semipermeable membrane M-M^ into two equal compart- 
ments, which open into one another above M. Suppose, next, equal 
volumes of sucrose and glucose solutions 
of the same concentration to be placed 
in each of the compartments. Then 
water will diffuse from the sucrose solu- 
tion S, where the osmotic pressure is 
lower, into the glucose solution G, where 
the osmotic pressure is higher, until at 
the point of equilibrium the osmotic 
pressures upon both sides of the mem- 
brane are equal. The two sugar solu- 
tions are then said to be isotonic and 

Fig. IM.-murtrating principle of 

isotonic sugar solutions. vapor pressure. For if the vapor pres- 
Burcs were unequal, water vapor would 
pass from the solution of higher to that of lower vapor pressure, the 
concentration of the sugar solutions would thus be changed, and water 
must again diffuse to the compartment of higher osmotic pressure. 
There would thus be established a perpetual motion which is con- 
trary to law. Consequently isotonic solutions must have the same 
vapor pressure. 

Suppose next a piece of ice I to be placed in the closed compart- 
ment above the partition M, and suppose this ice to be of the same 
temperature as the freezing point of the isotonic sucrose solution S. 
Then the vapor pressure between I and S must be equal, otherwise 
water vapor would pass between the two and change the freezing point 
of *S, But .since 8 and G are both isotonic and have the same vapor 
pressure, both must also have the same freezing point. 

In the same way the tw^o isotonic solutions >S and G must have the 
same boiling point, the vapor tension of the aqueous yapor at the boil- 
ing point being the same for both solutions. 

The proportionality between changes in vapor pressure and between 
changes in freezing or boiling point is easily illustrated by means of a 
diagram. In Fig. 156, let OW be the pressure curve of water for 
change in temperature and 01 the pressure curve of ice, the projection of 
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0 at r being the freezing point of water. Let Ss be the corresponding 
curve of a 1 per cent sucrose solution and Gg of & \ per cent glucose 
solution, the projection of the points s and g at t and t' being the re- 
spective freezing points of the two solutions. For comparatively 
small areas the lines gO, ss' and gg' may be regarded as straight and ss' 



Fig. 15(i. — Sho\ving relation of vapor pressure of sugar solutions to depression in 
freezing points. 

and gg' as parallel. In the A Ogg', Os' : Og' : : Os : Og and so also 
Os : Og : : Tt : Tt\ Therefore the lowerings in vapor pressure (and 
hence osmotic pressure) Os' and Og' of the two sugar solutions as com- 
pared with the solvent water arc directly proportional to the correspond- 
ing depressions in freezing point Tt and Ti'. 

Raoult’s Method for Determining Depression of Freezing Point. — 
For determining the depression of freezing points by RaoulUs * method 
the apparatus of Beckmann j (Fig. 157) is generally used. This con- 
sists of a large tubeM (2.5 cm. X 21 cm.) provided with a side tube A', 
The main opening is provided with a stopper through which pass the 
Beckmann thermometer D and a small stirrer, provided with a cork 
handle r. The thermometer has a range of alxnit G degrees and the 
scale is divided into hundredths, the thousandths of a degree being 
estimated by aid of a magnifying glass. The tube A fits through a 
cork into the larger tube B, which serves as an air-jacket, and the 
whole sets in the cover of a large glass cylinder which is filled with a 
freezing mixture a few degrees lower than the freezing point of the 
solution to be examined. 

* Compt. rend., 94 , 1517; 101 , 1056; 103 , 1125. 
t Z. pliysik. Chem., 2, 638. 
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In making an experiment, using water as the solvent, the freezing 
bath is set at about — 5*^ C. and the mercury of the Beckmann ther- 
mometer adjusted by means of 
its regulating device c, so that 
the top of the column falls within 
the proper range of the scale. 
A weighed quantity of water, 
sufficient to cover the bulb of 
the Beckmann thermometer, is 
placed in A, the thermometer 
and stirrer are inserted and the 
tube plunged through the small 
opening b into the freezing mix- 
ture. When signs of freezing 
begin to appear, the tube is 
withdrawn from the freezing 
mixture, wiped dry and then 
inserted in the air-jacket B. 
The water and forming ice are 
now stirred vigorously by r; the 
temperature after reaching a 
certain minimum begins to in- 
crease suddenly with the lib- 
eration of latent heat. The 
mercury soon ceases to rise and 
the point at which it stops, after 
tapping to prov('nt any lag, is 
taken as the freezing point of 
the 'ivater. The operation is 
repeated several times and the 
average of the observations 
taken as the final value. The 
same operations are now^ re- 
peated after introducing through 
A' known w'eights of the sugar 
to be examined (1 to 5 gms. per 
100 gms, of water), the maxi- 



Fvg, 157. — Bc<‘kmanTi's apparatus for de- 
termining depression of freezing point. 


mum point to which the mercury rises after overeooUng being taken as 
the freezing point of the solution. The corrected difference between 
the freezing })oint of water and that of water + sugar is ilie depression 
of freezing point. 
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Molecular Depression of Freezing Point. — According to wiiat 
was said under osmotic and vapor pressure, solutions of undissociated 
substances (non-conducting solutions), which contain the same num- 
ber of gram-molecules per liter, should show the same depression of 
freezing point. The depression for 1 gm. mol. of undissociated sub- 
stance per 1000 gms. of solvent, according to van^t Hoff,* is expressed by 
0.002 

the formula — ? in which T is the absolute temperature of melting, 

and W the latent heat of melting for the solvent. This expression in 
case of water, whose latent heat of melting is 80 calorics and tempor- 

0 009 V 97'^2 

ature of melting 273° abs., would give = 1.86. Loomis, as 

oO 

a matter of fact, in the examination of solutions of some 25 different sub- 
stances obtained a depression in freezing point for 1 gm. mol. to 1000 
gms. of water of almost (exactly 1.86° C. The following experiments by 
Loomis t give the results of 6 tests upon maltose. {M, the molecular 
weight of maltose anhydride Ci2H;i20ii — 342.) 


Gramii malto!>e ta 1000 
Krarna water (i-'). 

i Gram-Tnoleniilas (if ftiiil- 
tose to 1000 crams water 

©■ 

Ufifircsaion of freo/.lnir 
point (.i), 
degrcxi.s C. 

Molecular (lepre.<.<ion 
of freozinc point 

('/:(; = 7 ') 

3,431 

0.0100 

0.019.3 

1.S6 

6.879 

0.0201 

0.0378 

! 1.S8 

10.350 

0.0302 

0.0560 

1.S5 

17,316 

0.0506 

0.0910 

1.S7 

35.004 

0.1023 

0.1919 

1 S76 

71.548 

0.2091 

0.391G 

! 

1.SS7 


Applications of Freezing-point Method. ^ The application of the 
freezing-point method to the determination of molecular weights may 
be understood from the following example : 

Corrw’tocl frnezins; point 
iiimn I^orkinnnn 

20 gms. of water in the a])paratus gave 4.320° 

20 gras, of water 0,3647 gms. fructose gave 4.131 __ 

Depression of freezing-point ( a ) = 0.189° C. 

The grams of fructose calculated to 10(X) gms . of water would be 


Since 


0.3647 X 1000 
20 


18.235 gms. = P. 


= the constant 1.86, M = ^ 


• Ostwald’s “Grnndris.s” (2nd Ed,), p. 142. 
t Z. physik. Chem,, 37, 407. 
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Substituting the values obtained for the A and P of fructose we obtain 
0. 189 

which agrees closely with the value 180, required by the formula CeHijO*. 

If ii) is the ^veight of sugar taken and W the weight of water, the 
various steps of the calculation are represented by the general equation: 
,, w X 1000 X 1.80 

"=^-rxA — 

The method of determining molecular w'eight by the depression of 
freezing point is one that requires considerable care in manipulation, 
and the inexperienced chemist should thoroughly test the method upon 
substances of known molecular weight before applying it to the exami- 
nation of unknown compounds. The method is open to a large number 
of experimeiLtal errors, such as too low a temperature of freezing bath, 
too high a room temperature, radiation of heat from the observer, 
faulty thermometer or error in reading, solution of air by the water, 
careless handling of the instrument, etc. For a thorough discussion 
of these various points the chemist is referred to the original papers 
by Raoult, Beckmann, Loomis and others.* Owing to the small value 
of A any slight error in its determination becomes greatly magnified in 
the final calculation. 

The freezing-point method has been successfully employed by Tollens 
and Mayer, Bromv and Morris, and others in determining the molecular 
weights of many sugars. The following examples of detenninations for 
nine sugars are selected from a compilation of results by Tollens. f 


Sugar. 1 

t'orinula. ' 

Molecular ' 

^'eight. 

1 Authority. 

Calculated. 

Found. 

Arab! nose 


150,08 ' 

! 150,3 

Brotvn and Morris 

Xylose 1 

CdliA 

150,08 1 

' 154.1 

Tollens and Maver 

Glucose ! 

CsHiA 

! 180,10 1 

: 179 

Tollens and Mayer 

Invert sugar 1 


180,10 j 

: 174.3 

Brown and Morris 

Galactose 1 

C«H,A 

180,10 1 

177 

Brown and Morris 

Sucrose 

CisHjsOu 

, 342.18 1 

; 352 

Raoult 

Maltose 

CjjHajOn 

, 342.18 ! 

1 322 

Browm and Morris 

Lactose ' 


360,10 1 

! 353 

Tollens and At aye r 

Raffinose ' 

CHfb20i.,5HoO 

594,32 1 

' 594 

Toilciis and Mayer 


The freezing-point method can be applied to the examination of 
sugar solutions for other purposes than those of molecular weight de- 
* For a complete review and bibliography of the subject see UppmariTi'a 
“Chemie der Zuckerarten,” 1126. t ‘'Handbucb der Kohlenhydrate,” 11, p. 26. 
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termination. Kahlenbcrg, Davis and Fowler,* for example, have em- 
ployed it in measuring the speed of inversion of sucrose. Table LXIII, 
by the above authorities, gives a comparison of the inversion coefficient 
of sucrose as determined by the poiariscope and free^sing-point methods. 
One-half gram molecule of sucrose to 1000 c.c. was inverted at 55.5° C. 
hy T^o gm. mol. of hydrochloric acid. 


Table LXIII 


Giving Rale of Inversion of Sucrose as Deiermined by Poiariscope and by DepresHon 
in Freezing F^oinl 


Time. 

Poiariscope re.ail- 
ing. 

Inversion cooffi- 
nient K hy polar- 
i scope. 

1 

I)e{)rcssM)n in 
freezing: iwint. 

Inversion coefficient 
A' by freezing point. 

lloura. 



, Decrees C. 


0.0 

22 62 


1 . 175 


1.0 

10,58 

0.09S3 

1.393 

0.0977 

2.0 

9.92 

0.1205 

1,635 

0.1217 

2.5 

7.68 

0.12ft8 

1.705 

0.1185 

3,0 

5 94 

0.1186 

1.809 

0.1296 

4.0 

2,51 

0.1215 

1.912 

0.1263 

4.5 i 

‘1.42 1 

0.1198 

1,954 

0.1252 

7.0 

-2.40 

0.1130 

2.105 

0.1254 

17,5 

-6.90 

0,1142 

2,230 

0,1028 

26.5 

-7.20 


2.247 



Average 

0.1158 


0.1147 


It is seen that the value of the constant K, as determined by the 
Wilhelmy equation iC = i log ^ (p. 600), is identical by the two 

methods of measurement. 

Beckmann's Method for Determining Elevation of Boiling Point 

— Beckmann's! method of determining molecular weights by the eleva- 
tion of boiling point is the same in principle as that by depression of 
freezing point. A gram-molecule solution of an undissociated siib- 

002 

stance should show according to vanT Hoff’s formula ^ ^ — (in which 


T = 373 degrees, the absolute boiling point of water and TE = 530 cals., 
the latent heat of evaporation), an elevation in boiling point of 
.002 X 3732 


536 


= 0.519° = A. 


Beckmann! found in one experiment an elevation in boiling point 
* J. Am. Chem. Soc,, 21, I. 

t Z. physik. Chem., 3, 603; 4, 532; 6, 76; 6, 437; 8, 233. 


t Ibid., 6, 459. 
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of 0.315** C. for a solution containing 216.8 gms. of sucrose to 1000 
216 8 

gms. of water, or - = 0.634 gm. mols. The elevation in boiling 

point for a 1 gm. mol. solution would then = 0.497® C., which 

is slightly lower than the value calculated by van’t Hoff’s formula. 

The general formula for calculating molecular weights from the 
elevation in boiling point (A) is similar to the formula for the freezing 
point method (p. 330) and is 

, , _ -le X 1000 X 0.52 
^ " ~W 'X A 

The boiling-point method, upon the whole, is open to more sources of 
error than the freezing-point method and has proved much less satis- 
factory as a means of establishing the molecular weights of sugars. 



CHAPTER XIII 

QUALITATIVE METHODS FOR THE IDENTIFICATION OF SUGARS 

Probably no other class of organic compounds gives such a variety 
of reactions, or forms so large a number of chemical derivatives as tlie 
sugars. Owing to tlie great extent of the field it will be ])ossible to 
describe only a few of the more general tests and reactions. 

In describing the various chemical tests, the sugars Avill be classified 
for convenience under two general groups; I. The reducing .sugars. 
II. The non-reducing sugars. The reducing sugars are distinguished 
by the fact that they cause a marked precipitation of cuprous oxide 
when warmed with Fehling’s alkaline copper solution, whereas the non- 
reducing sugars do not exhibit this property, or only to a very slight 
extent after prolonged boiling. The reducing sugars constitute by far 
the larger group; of the some one hundred known natural or synthetic 
sugars, about ninety are reducing and only about ten non-reducing. 

Reactions of the Reducing Sugars 

The characteristic chemical properties of the reducing sugars are 
due for the most part to the occurrence of a common carbonyl-alcohol 

H- cl -Oil 

group i .The reducing sugars, as aldoses or ketoses, give in 
0 = 0 
i 

fact nearly all the reactions peculiar to aldehydes and ketones. The 
chemist must, therefore, first of all, guard against deciding as to the 
presence of a sugar from a reaction which would also be given by 
formaldehyde, acetaldehyde or acetone. A number of confirmatory 
tests must usually be applied, before it can be stated definitely whether 
a sugar is or is not present. 

The qualitative reactions for reducing sugars are divided for con- 
venience into 1. General tests; II. Special tests; 111. Individual 
tests. After it has been determined from general tests that a sugar is 
present, speeial tests must be applied in order to determine w’hat classes 
or groups of sugars are present, whether hexoses or pentoses, aldoses or 
ketoses, monosaccharides or disaccharides. After the class or group of 
sugars has been ascertained, individual tests must be applied in order 
333 
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to determine what particular sugars are present. Only the general 
and special tests are taken up in the present chapter, The individual 
tests are given under the description of the different sugars in Part II. 

General Tests for Reducing Sugars 

Among the general tests which are sometimes given for sugars may 
be mentioned the familiar property which all carbohydrates have of 
giving off a characteristic sweetish odor upon heating over a flame in a 
closed tube. This odor, which is usually designated as caramel-like, is 
given off, however, by many polyatomic alcohols and acids (as by tar- 
taric acid) so that the test is not characteristic of sugars alone. Among 
the decomposition products obtained by heating sugars in a closed tube 
may be mentioned (besides water and the gaseous products carbon di- 
oxide and carbon monoxide) formic acid, acetic acid, acetone, furfural 
and various products of an aldehyde nature. It is to the furfural 
and aldehyde products that the characteristic odor of burnt sugar is 
largely due. 

The general tests for reducing sugars may be divided for conven- 
ience into four general groups of reactions. 

I. Reducing reactions with alkaline solutions of metallic salts. 

11. Color reactions with alkalies, acids and phenols. 

III. Hydrazone and osazone reactions with phenylhydrazine and its 

substituted derivatives. 

IV. Miscellaneous reactions. 

I. REDUCING reactions OF SUGARS WITH ALKALINE SOLUTIONS OF 
METALLIC SALTS 

The simple sugars and certain of the disacoharides, as maltose and 
lactose, have the property of reducing alkaline solutions of many 
metallic salts, such as those of copper, silver, mercury aucl bismuth. 
This reaction, which is common to most aldehydes, is due to the with- 
drawal of oxygen from the metallic base, the latter being precipitated 
either as a suboxide or in the metallic form. The aldehyde group of 
the sugar molecule is oxidized by the oxygen withdrawn from the 
metallic base to the acid carboxyl group, as indicated by the following 
general equation : 

+ 2CuO = H-O-iiO + CuA 

Aldehyde Copper Oxide Acid Copper Suboxide. 

The above, however, marks only the beginning of the reaction, for, upon 
heating, the oxidation of the sugar molecule usually proceeds with the 
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conversion of alcohol into carboxyl groups tuj in the following reaction 
for glycol aldehyde: 

H 

H-C-O-II 

I 

H-C:0 

Glycol 
aldehyde 


4” 3 AgjO *= 0:C— 0 — II -|- 6Ag H 2 O. 


I 

0:C-0-lI 

Oxalic 

acid 


Metallic 

silver 


This oxidation in the case of the higher monosaccharides is usually at- 
tended by a breaking down of the carbon chain as by the oxidation of 
glucose in ammoniac al silver solution : 

C«HiA +9Ag20 -3(C00H)2 + 18 Ag -f 3 H 2 O. 

The reaction between sugars and alkaline salts of metals, as ordinarily 
carried out, gives rise to a number of monobasic and dibasic acids 
(formic, oxalic, etc.) in varying proportions according to the conditions 
of the experiment. It is not possible, therefore, to express the reaction 
by chemical equations except in a very general way. 

The most common of the alkaline salt solutions employed in test- 
ing sugars are those of copper. The sulphate and acetate of copper 
are the salts most generally used and sugar literature is filled with 
descriptions of modifications for making the test. Only a few of these 
will be described. 

Fehling’s Copper Solution. — This is the most common chemical 
reagent employed in testing sugars. As ordinarily prepared the reagent 
consists of two solutions; solution A containing 34.64 gms. crystallised 
copper sulphate to 500 c.c. and solution B containing 173 gms. Rochelle 
salts and 51.6 gms. sodium hydroxide to 500 c.c. The solutions are the 
same as those used in quantitative analysis and are to be kept separate 
until just before using. By mixing 5 c.c. each of solutions A and B in 
a test tube, adding a few c.c. of the solution to bo examined and heat- 
ing to boiling for 2 minutes, a brick-colored precipitate of cuprous oxide, 
CugO, will form, if reducing sugars are present, the intensity of coloration 
and amount of precipitate being proportional to the amount of sugar 
present. The test is sensitive to about 0.0 1 mg. of glucose to 1 c.c. 

Products Obtained by Heating Reducing Sugars loith FekUng’s Solu- 
_ Tiie chemical reactions which take place in the oxidation of 
sugars by means of Fehling’s solution arc exceedingly complex. Nef,* 
who has made the most complete studies in this field, found that in 
case of 1-arabinose, the oxidation proceeds along three separate lines. 

* Ann., 367, 214-312. 
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I. From 10 to 25 per cent of sugar are oxidized to form pcntonic 
acids. 

CsHniOs ~f- 0 = CsHiuOe. 

II. From 35 to 45 per cent of sugar are oxidized to form formic and tri- 

oxybut 3 Tic acids. 

C 5 H 10 O 5 + 20 = HCOOn + C4H«0,. 

III. From 30 to 38 per cent of sugar are oxidized to form formic and 

glycollic acids. 

C 5 H 10 O 5 + 30 = HCOOH + 2 CzHiOg. 

In case of the hexoso sugars, d-glucose, d-mannose and d-fructose, 
Ncf obtained analogous reactions with formation of carbonic, formic, 
glycollic, glyceric, irio.xy butyric and hex()m(; acids. The amouikt of the 
different acids was found to vary according to the amount of alkali 
present. 

In testing solutions containing much foreign organic matter such as 
urine, the reaction with Ft+ling’s solution may be interfered with. 
Uric acid, creatine, creatinine, albumin, peptones and other substances 
maj* either check the precipitation of cuprous oxide, when reducing sugars 
are ])rescnt, or in some cases cause a precipitate of copper in the com- 
plete absence of sugars. Solutions containing xanthine bases, such as 
low-grade molas-scs, distillery wa.ste, etc., when heated with Fehling’s 
solution may precipitate greenish-yellow copper compounds, which may 
be mistaken for cuprous oxide, in all such cases tlie impure solution 
should be clarilied with a little normal acetate of lead and filtered; any 
excess of lead is removed from the filtrate with sodium carbonate and 
the clear solution tested with Fehling’s reagent in the usual way. 
Filtering the impure solution through animal charcoal is also of ad- 
vantage' when foreign coloring matter masks the reaction. 

Barfoed’s Copper Solution. — Instead of the sulphate, solutions 
of other copper salts have been employed in testing for sugars. Bar- 
foed * iias pre'pared a solution containing one part crystallized neutral 
copper acetate in 1-5 parts of water; 5 c.c. of 38 per cent acetic acid are 
added to 200 c.c. of the copper-acetate solution before use. On boiling 
the solution a basic acetate of copper is formed, the liberated cupric 
oxide being reduced in presence of monosaccharides. Barfoed’s reagent 
is not reduced to any great extent by the disaccharides, lactose and 
maltose, and is, therefore, of valmj in distinguishing these sugars from 
monosaccharides. 


Z. analyl, Cheiii., 12 , 27. 
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Soldaini^s Copper Solution. — Carbonate of copper solution has 
also been used in testing for sugars. Soldaini * has prepared a solution 
containing 15 gnis. precipitated copper carbonate, CuCOg, and 41(i gms. 
potassium bicarbonate, KHCO 3 , dissolved to 1400 c.c. Instead of start- 
ing with copper carbonate, copper sulphate may be used; a solution of 
the latter is added to the KHCOs solution, the precipitate of CuCOg 
first formed being dissolved in the excess of bicarbonate. A solution 
containing 3.464 gms. copper sulphate and 297 gms. potassium bicar- 
bonate to 1000 c.c. is especially adapted for detecting small amounts of 
reducing sugars. 

Among other copper solutions recommended for te.sting sugars may 
be mentioned copper ammonium tartrate and ammoniacal copper sul- 
phate or acetate. None of these preparations has been found, how- 
ever, to equal Fehliiig’s reagent for general usefulness in practical 
sugar analysis. 

Tollens’s Silver Solution. — The most sensitive of metallic-.salt. solu- 
tions for detecting sugars is ammoniacal silver .solution, first employed 
by Tollensf and hence usually known as Tollens's reagent. This is pre- 
pared by dissolving one part silver nitrate in 10 parts of water; a second 
solution is then made containing one part sodium hydroxide in 10 parts 
of water. Before making the test equal parts of the two solutions are 
mixed and then ammonia added drop by drop until the precipitate of 
silver oxide is completely dissolved. A solution containing one part of 
glucose in 1000 parts of water will cause a strong reduction of Tolleiis's 
reagent in the cold, a mirror of silver being deposited wnthin 15 min- 
utes. A solution containing one part glucose to 100,000 parts of water 
will also produce a perceptible reduction in tlie cold, but ilie solution 
must stand one to two days. The reduction takes place more rapidly 
upon warming, but warming or lieating the solution is to be avoided 
owing to the danger of forming explosive silver compounds. For the 
latter reason the reagent should be prepared only just before using. 
Tests should be carried out in the dark and solutions containing the 
reagent should not be kept for any length of time. 

Tolleiis’s silver reagent is also reduced by all aldehyde substances; 
it is affected not only by the sugars which reduce Fehling’s solution 
but also by sucrose, raffinose and all other soluble carbohydrates. 
Even the alcohol derivatives of the sugars produce reduction, glycerol, 
for example, causing the formation of a silver mirror. The readiness 
with which ammoniacal silver solution is reduced by soluble organic 

* Z. Ver. Dent. Ziickeriiul,, 39, 933; 40, 792. 
t Ber., 16, 1G35; 16, 921. 
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noti-sugars has proved a serious objection against the use of this reagent 
in ordinary analytical work. 

Knapp’s Mercury Solution. — A third reagent which has i)ecn used 
for testing sugars is Knapp’s* alkaline mercuric-cyanide solution. The 
latter contains 10 gms. of mercuric cyanide dissolved in 100-c.c. sodium 
hydroxide solution of 1.145 specific gravity. Similar alkaline solutions 
have been prepared by Sachsse j from mercuric iodide and by Bauer t 
from mercuric chloride. These solutions arc reduced upon warming 
with sugar solutions giving grayish deposits of metallic mercury. 
The mercury solutions have the same objection, however, as those of 
silver in being reduced by different organic non-sugars, such as creatine, 
creatinine and glycerol and even under certain conditions by alcohol. 
Alkaline solutions of mercury salts are, therefore, of but little value in 
detecting sugar in urine and other liquids rich in organic non-sugars. 

Kylander’s Bismuth Solution. — A fourth reagent, which has been 
used considerably for detecting reducing sugars in urine, is an alkaline 
solution of bismuth sub-nitrate, known as Nylander’s § (or Almcn’s) 
reagent. This solution as prepared by Ny lander is made by dissolving 
2 gms. of bismuth sub-nitrate and 4 gms. of Rochelle salts in 100 gms. 
of 8 per cent sodium hydroxide solution. After standing for a few days 
the solution is filtered through glass wool and the clear filtrate preserved 
in a stoppered bottle. The solution will keep indefinitely. When 
Nylandcr’s reagent is heated with a solution containing reducing sugars 
a precipitate of dark metallic bismuth is produced. Heating with its 
volume of 0.01 per cent glucose solution will cause a perceptible darken- 
ing. In testing urine 1 c.c. of the reagent and 10 c.c. of urine are 
heated in a teat tube 2 to 5 minutes over the flame; after standing 
for 5 minutes the solution is examined for the appearance of a dark- 
colored sediment. 

Nylander’s reagent, however, is open to the same objections noted 
for the alkaline silver and mercury solutions. The presence of albu- 
min, nuclein, glucuronic acid and other organic non-sugars in urine 
will also cause a precipitation of bismuth, even when glueose is com- 
pletely absent. While the failure of a precipitate with Nylander’s re- 
agent may indicate the absence of reducing sugars, the occurrence of a 
precipitate may be said to indicate the presence of sugar only when re- 
ducing non-sugars arc proved to be absent. 

* Z, anaRi-. Chera., 9, 39,5. 
t Yv.r. Dent. Zuckerind., 26, S72, 

X Landw. Vera.-Stat., 36, 304, 

§ Z. physiol. Chem., 8, 175. 
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Miscellaneous Solutions. — Of other alkalino solutions of metallic 
salts proposed for sugar testing may be meiitiuned alkaline nickel sul- 
phate and tartaric acid which gives a dark-red precipitate of nickel sub- 
oxide in presence of reducing sugars, and alkaline ferric chloride and 
sodium tartrate which gives a brown-colored precipitate on heating 
with reducing sugars. None of these reagents, however, or any of the 
other alkaline solutions of metallic salts previously mentioned, has been 
found to equal Fehling's copper reagent for all-around usefulness and 
reliability. 

II. COLOR REACTIONS OF SUGARS WITH ALKALIES, ACIDS AND PHENOLS 

As a second general reaction of rerlucing sugars may be mentioned 
certain color effects which nearly all soluljle carbohydrates give when 
brought into contact with different reagents. The reagents employed 
may be divided into three groups : 

I. Alkalies. 

II. Concentrated mineral acids. 

III. Phenols. 

Color Reactions of Sugars with Alkalies. — All reducing sugars 
have the property of coloring solutions of the alkalies and alkaline 
earths yellow, the application of heat turning the color a dark brown. 
This reaction is common to all aldehydes. The exact nature of the 
coloring matter formed by the action of alkalies upon sugars in solution 
is not understood. Considerable oxygen is absorbed from the air dur- 
ing the reaction and a variety of products of an acid nature arc among 
the substances formed. 

Products Obtained by Heating Reducing Sugars with Alkali. — Lactic 
acid is produced in considerable amount by the action of alkalies ujion 
many reducing sugars such as xylose, arablnose, glucose and fructose. 
The presence of calcium lactate in certain sugar-cane molasses is ex- 
plained by the action of an excess of lime during clarification upon the 
reducing sugars of the juice. Formic, acetic and oxalic acids have also 
been found among the products resulting from the action of alkalies 
upon sugars in solution. Certain phenol bodies such as pyrocatecliin 
and protocatechu ic acid have also been detected among the oxidation 
products of sugars resulting from treatment with alkalies. 

Nef* has studied the action of J normal sodium hydroxide upon dif- 
ferent sugars and obtained in case of d-gliicosc, d-mannose, and d-fruc- 

* Ann., 376, 1-119. 
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tose a yit4d of from 40 to 45 per cent d,l -lactic acid, from 10 to 15 per 
cent d,l-l-hydroxybutyrolactone, about 25 per cent of saccharin, meta- 
saccharin and isosacchariii and a small quantity of tarry decomposition 
products. 

The action of dilute alkalies in causing transformations of sugars into 
one another by molecular rearrangement is referred to elsewhere. 

Color Reactions of Sugars with Mineral Acids. — Treatment of 
solutions of sugars and carbohydrates with concentrated mineral acids 
gives rise to a number of decomposition products, the color of which 
frequently throws some light upon the nature of the sugars present. 
The acids most commonly used for this purpose are sulphuric and 
hydrochloric. The character of tiie color generated will depend partly 
upon the kind of sugar, partly upon the strength of acid used and 
partly upon the temperature of the reaction. 

Products OUained by Heating Sugars with Acids. — The darkening 
produced in all sugar solutions upon warming with concentrated sul- 
phuric or hydrochloric acid is due largely to the forrimtioii of insoluble 
so-called “humus" substances of relatively high carbon content (C — G2 
to 67 per cent and H ^ 3.5 to 4.5 per cent), the percentage of carbon and 
depth of color increasing witli the strength of acid used. Attempts have 
been made to classify the humus substances formed by the action of 
acid upon sugars into ulmiii and huinin and ulinic and humic acids, 
to which varioas formula; have been ^issigned by different authorities. 
The constitution of the humus substances has not been definitely 
settled, however, and until considerable more work has been done the 
formula; of these must remain more or less a matter of conjecture. 

In addition to the iiisolulde huiiius substances a number of soluble 
and volatile products are formed by the action of sulphuric and hydro- 
chloric acids upon sugars. Among such products may bo mentioned 
formic acid, levuliuic ac'id, furfural, mothylfurfural, oxymcthylfurfural 
and a number of dextrin-like condensation or reversion products of high 
specific rotation. The nature and amount of these various products 
depend largely upon the kind of sugar, and a number of methods of 
group distinction are based upon the separation of characteristic de- 
composition products. Further reference will be made to these under 
the special reactions. 

The ketoses are much more easily decomposed by strong mineral 
acids than the aldoses and their solutions give rise to color reactions 
with corresponding greater facility. This offers one means of dis- 
tinguishing between a ketose and aldose or of detecting a ketose sugar 
in presence of an aldose. If a cold sugar solution be treated in a test 
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tube with a few cubic centimeters of concentrated sulphuric acid, allow- 
ing the latter to flow down the walls of the tube to the bottom without 
shaking, a brown ring will quickly form at the junction of the acid and 
sugar solution if fructose, sucrose or a sugar containing the ketone 
group is present; with glucose, lactose, maltose and the aldoses in 
general no such coloration will develop. 

Color Reactions of Sugars with Phenols, — The most di.stinctiye 
color reactions of the sugars are those obtained by treatment with 
different phenols in presence of concentrated hydrochloric or sulphuric 
acid. The development of a color in this case is due to the formation 
of condensation products between the phenol derivatives and the de- 
composition products obtained from the sugar (humus substances, 
furfural, aldehydes, etc.). a-Naphthol, thymol, resorcin, orcin, naph- 
thoresorcin and phloroglucin arc among the more important phenol de- 
rivatives used for making color reaction with sugars. 

The color reactions with the phenols are performed in various 
ways. The test with a-naphthol, for example, which is perhaps used 
more frequently than any of the others, is made as follows: 1 to 2 
cubic centimeters of the sugar solution are treated in a test tube with 
1 to 2 drops of a 10 to 20 per cent alcoholic solution of a-naphthoL A 
few cubic centimeters of concentrated sulphuric acid (must be free from 
nitric acid) are then carefully added so as to flow down the walls of the 
tube to the bottom. If sugars containing a ketone group are present 
a violet ring will form instantly at the junction of the two liquids; in 
presence of aldoses a gentle warming of the test tube is usually neces- 
sary in order to bring out the full intensity of color. The ff-naphthol 
test, which is of extreme delicacy, is frequently employed in sugar 
houses and refineries in testing the condensation water from the vacuum 
pan for presence of sucrose lost by entrainment. 

If the reaction described for a-naphthol is carried out with thymol, 
menthol, resorcin and other phenols similar colorations are produced, 
the tints varying from cherry red to deep purple. 

The tests with phenols and hydrochloric acid are usually made by 
warming a few cubic centimeters of the sugar solution with a solution 
of the phenol (resorcin, orcin, phloroglucin, etc.) in concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid. The colorations thus obtained are usually very brilliant, 
varying in tint from a bright red to a bluish violet. The colors formed 
are not permanent, however; they rapidly darken and the clear-colored 
solution soon becomes turbid with the precipitation of a dark-colored 
condensation product. 
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USE OF THE SPECTROSCOPE IN STUDYING COLOR REACTIONS FOR SUGARS 

The spectroscope has been used with great success by ToIIens and 
his coworkers in studying the colors obtained by treating sugars with 
different reagents. The appearance of characteristic absorption bands 
in different parts of the spectrum, when the colored solution is viewed 
through the spectroscope against white light, is peculiar of many sugars. 

Description of Direct-vision Spectroscope. — A simple type of 
spectroscope for studying absorption spectra is the direct vision in- 




Fig. 150. 

Showing outer and inner construction of a direct- vision spectroscope. 


strument illustrated in Fig. 158, the interior construction of which is 
shown in Fig. 159. 

The essential parts of the apparatus consist of a telescopic tube con- 
taining an Arnici prism P and an achromatic objective 0. At one end 
of the tube, protected by the screw cap iif , a diaphragm is situated con- 
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taining a narrow slit Sf the width of which can be adjusted by turning 
the milled ring B. The upper half of the slit is covered with a small 
prism V ; a mirror D, wliich can be rotated through a small angle about 
the axis of the tube, is also attached to the slit end of the instrument. 

At the prism end of the spectroscope there is fixed a small lateral 
tube T containing a graduated scale E. The latter is attached to a 
small prism b to which is fixed a converging lens a. At is a right 
angle prism, from the hypotenuse surface of which the image of the 
scale E is reflected through the achromatic objective O' upon the cut 
surface cc of the Amici prism. 

If the slit end of the spectroscope be pointed towards a sodium 
flame the rays of light will pass into the spectroscope along the paths 1 , 
2 and 3. The telescope is first focused by turning -the milled ring G 
until a sharply defined image of the lower uncovered half of the slit 
is obtained by the light passing along 2 upon the surface cc. The image 
of the scale E is reflected at the same time, by the light passing along 
3^ also upon cc. The position of the sodium line is noted upon the 
graduated scalcj the latter being in this way standardized. If the 
spectroscope be now directed towards the sky a continuous spectrum 
is obtained upon the surface cc; the mirror D is next turned until the 
light passing along 1 is reflected through an opening in the cap K upon 
the small prism V and thence through the upper half of the slit S; in 
this way a continuous spectrum is obtained upon cc the width of which 
is equal to the total length of the slit S. 

If the slit has been sufficiently reduced in width, the spectrum of 
sunlight is seen to be crossed by a number of dark lines, the so-called 
Fraunhofer lines, which are due to the absorption of certain rays of 
light from the incandescent mass of the sun by the vaporized elements 
of the solar atmosphere. A dark line (the D line of Fraunhofer’s scale), 
for example, corresponds to the position of the bright-yellow line 
obtained with the sodium flame and so of the other elements. Tlie 
position and wave-length of the more important Fraunhofer lines is 
shown in Fig. 165 (p. 384) ; their presence is very helpful in defining the 
position of absorption spectra. 

For studying absorption spectra the spectroscope is mounted upon 
a stand as shown in Fig. 160, a screen L being attache<l to the tube to 
shade the eye of the observer. The solution to be examined is placed 
in a small cell T, before the front opening in the screw cap and viewed 
against white light. The rays of light absorbed by the solution will 
cause characteristic dark-colored bands to appear upon that part of the 
spectrum corresponding to the lower half of the slit. The part of the 
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spectrum corresponding to the half of the slit covered by the prism V 
incanwhile remains continuous and together with the scale, or Fraun- 
hofer lines, serves for the exact location of the absorption bands. 



Fig. IfiO. Fig. 161. 


Mot hods of mounting apparatus for study of absorption spectra. 

Solutions which arc only weakly absorptive are best examined through 
a large tuije H, in the manner shown in Fig. 161. The spectroscope is 
turned and clamped in a vertical position and the light reflected upward 
from the mirror F through the glass bottom of the support G. 

ToUens’s Method of Studying Absorption Spectra.— In preparing 
color test.s of sugar solutions for spectroscopic examination it is im- 
portant that the color remain pennanently in solution and that no tur- 
liidity develop which would obscure the visible parts of the spectrum. 
This is sometimes accomplished by carrying out the reaction in presence 
of alcohol or some other solvent to hold the color compound in solu- 
tion. A better way is by use of Tollens’s* deposit method (‘'Absatz- 
methode ”). In this method the deposit of insoluble condensation prod- 
• Ber., 29, 1202. 
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acts obtained by treating the sugar solution with hydrochloric acid 
and the phenol (orcin, phloroglucin, iiaphthoresorein, etc.) is filtered off, 
washed several times with water and then dissolved in alcohol. Bright- 
colored solutions are thus obtained which can be brought by dilution with 
alcohol to the degree of intensity suitable for spectroscopic examination. 
Descriptions of characteristic absorption spectra will be given under the 
reactions for groups and individual sugars. 

Of less importance than the color reactions with phenols are the 
color tests obtained by treating sugars with aromatic amines (aniline, 
xylidine, diphenylamine, etc.) in presence of concentrated hydrochloric 
acid. The colors in this instance are due to a combination between the 
aromatic amine and the furfural, mothylfurfural, ' and oxymcthyl- 
furfural derived from the decomposition of the sugar- 

ill. HYDRAZONB AND OSAZONE REACTIONS OF REDUCINC SUGARS WITH 
PHENYLHYDRAZINE AND ITS SUBSTITUTED DERIVATIVES 

In many respects the most important of the qualitative tests for 
sugars are those obtained with phenylhydrazinc and its substituted 
derivatives. Plienylhydrazino was introduced as a reagent in sugar 
chemistry by Emil Fischer* in 1884; it has been of immense .service 
not only as a means of separation and identification but also in first 
opening a way to a thorough understanding of the molecular constitu- 
tion of sugars. 

Hydrazone Reaction. — The reaction witli phenylhydrazinc is 
limited to such sugars as contain a free carbonyl group and proceeds in 
two phases with production of two entirely difierent classes of com- 
pounds. The first phase of the reaction is common to ail aldehydes 
and ketones, the 0 of the carbonyl group combining with H 2 of the 
amino group in the phenylhydrazinc with formation of a group of 
compounds called hydrazones. With formaldehyde, for example, the 
reaction proceeds as follows : 

IbC:0 + HsN-NHCeHfi = n2C:N-NHC6H5 4- H^O 

Formaldehyde Phenylhydrazine Fnniinldeliydo- Water 

phcny!liydra2aQ6 

With the carbonyl group of a sugar the reaction would be for a 
diose : 

CH^OII CH 2 OH 

HC;0 + HjN-NHC^Ha = llCiN-NHCeHs + H^O 

Dioae Pbenylhydrasine DitJse-phenylhydraioM Water 

* Ber., 17. 579. 
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Tho hydrazone reaction is carried out by treating the sugar solution 
in the cold with a solution containing one volume of phenyl hydrazine, 
one volume of 50 per cent acetic acid, and three volumes of water. A 
little more of the phenylhydrazine is used in making the test than the 
theoretical quantity corresponding to the supposed amount of sugar 
present. In place of the above solution the crystalline chloride of 
phenylhydrazine may be used to advantage, a few grains of sodium 
acetate being also added to promote the reaction. After the above 
treatment the hydrazones of the sugars Avill separate sooner or later 
a.s well-defined crystalline compounds, the length of time for separation 
depending upon the solubility of the hydrazones formed. The phenyl- 
hydrazone of mannose, for example, being very insoluble, will separate 
almost immediately; those of the mcthylpentoses, fucose, rhamnose 
and rhodeosc also deposit rcjidily; the phenylhydrazone of glucose, on 
the other hand, which is quite soluble in water, may require one or two 
days for its precipitation. By filtering off the hydrazones as they are 
formed a separation of sugars in mixtures may often bo accomplished. 

After separation of the hydrazones the latter are filtered off and re* 
crystallized either from water or, in case of difficultly soluble hydrazones, 
from alcohol or pyridine. 

Use of Substituted Derivatives of Phenylhydrazine. — In place of 
phenylhydrazine any of its substituted derivatives may be used for the 
purpose of precipitating sugars. The substituted phenylhydrazines 
yield in many cases characteristic hydrazones with sugars and their use 
in sugar chemistry in recent years has been of the greatest service. Of 
the various substituted phenylhydrazines the following are among the 
most important. 


1 . 


Mcthylpheiiylhydrazine 

HsN-N 

Kthylphenylhydrazine 

H 3 N-N 

Amylphenylhydrazinc 

H 2 N-N 

Allylpheiiylhydrazine 

HaN-N 

Diphenylhydrazine 

IRN-N 

Benzylphenylhydrazine 

HsN-N 


/CHa 

'"Cells 

/CA 

/C,Hn 
^ Celle 
/C 3 H 5 

/CeHe 

/C;Hr 
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/H 

7. Paxabromophenyl hydrazine H^N — N 

C6H4Br 

/H 

8. Paranitrophenyl hydrazine H 2 N — N, 

^ ^ ^ \C5H4NO2 

Other hydrazines than those of the phenyl group are also employed 
as, for example, 

H 

9. Naphthylhydrazine HsN-N^ 

^ C10H7 

The reactions with the substituted hydrazines are usually best 
carried out in alcoholic solution, the hydrazones formed being for the 
most part much less soluble than those of ordinary phenylhydrazinc. 

In the examination of the hydrazones obtained from sugar solutions 
a melting point of the product is taken before and after recrystalliza- 
tion. If the melting point remains unchanged the hydrazone is pure. 
Should a difference in thd temperature of melting be obtained the 
hydrazone should be recrystallized until successive determinations show 
no change in melting point. A table of melting points will then usually 
identify the hydrazone of the sugar. (See Table 24, Appendix.) 

Separation of Sugars from Hydrazones. — When a sufficient quantity 
of hydrazone is available it is always well to decompose the compound 
and make a direct examination of tlie separated sugar. For the separa- 
tion of sugars from their hydrazones two processes are available: 
First, by means of concentrated hydrochloric acid as originally used by 
Fischer. Second, by means of benzaldehyde and fonnaldehydo as rec- 
ommended by Herzfeld* and by RulT.t 

When the hydrazone of a sugar is treated with concentrated liydro- 
chloric acid the chloride of the hydrazine and free sugar are formed: ~ 
CeHizOoN-NHCcHs + HCl + IW = CsHiA + HaH.N-NHaHs 

llexoae-pheny [hydrazone Hezose eheD>l hydrazine 

chloride 

The phenylhydrazinc chloride is almost insoluble in concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid and is removed by filtration. The filtrate is neutralized with 
lead carbonate; the lead chloride is filtered off and the filtrate evapo- 
rated to a syrup. The latter is shaken with 95 per cent alcohol, any 
remaining lead chloride filtered off and the alcoholic filtrate evaporated 
to a sirup which is set aside for the sugar to crystallize. 

* Ber., 28, 442. 
t Ber., 32, 3234. 
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The separation of sugars from their hydrazones by means of alde- 
hydes is mucli simpler than by use of hydrochloric acid and this is the 
process most generally used at present. For this purpose benzaldehyde 
is usually employed for the hydrazones of phenylhydrazine and formal- 
dehyde for the hydrazones of the substituted hydrazines. The reaction 
between the aldehyde and hydrazonc is a simple one, the aldehyde dis- 
placing the sugar with formation of aldehyde hydrazone. 

CdbAN-NHCsHs CbHsCHO = CsHiA + CeHsCHN-NHC^Hj 

Hcxoae-plienylliydraaoiio BenKakle^iyde Heiose Benzuldchyde- 

pliuny I by druzoaD 

CJl!AN-N(CdL)2 -H GILO = -)- CHjN-NAiLh 

Hexuae-dipbenylbydrazone Formaldehyde Hexoae Formaldehydc- 

dipheny Iby drazone 

The reaction is best carried out by treating a solution of the hydra- 
zone in 50 per cent alcohol in a flask with an amount of the aldehyde 
slightly ill excess of the theoretical quantity necessary to effect de- 
composition. The flask is then attached to a reflux condenser and 
the solution gently boiled for an hour. After cooling, the solution is 
filtered from the aldehyde hydrazonc, the filtrate shaken out several 
times with ether in a separatory funnel, the sugar solution, after de- 
colorizing with animal charcoal, evaporated to a sirup and set aside for 
crystallization. Should crystallization not take place inuaediately, 
the process may be promoted by priming the sirup with a minute 
crystal of the sugar suspected to be present. After crystallization the 
sugar crystals are filtered off, washed with alcohol and ether (using 
suction) and dried between filter paper in a desiccator over concen- 
trated suljfiiuric acid. The identity of the sugar thus obtained is then 
established by determination of its specific rotation. 

If the filtrate obtained from filtration of a hydrazonc be shaken out 
with ether to remove excess of hydrazine, the solution can be treated a 
second time with a different hydrazine. In this manner a qualitative 
separation of several mixed sugars may be accomplished. 

Osazone Reaction. — While the hydrazone reaction is of pre- 
eminent value in the isolation of sugars, the osazone test with phenyl- 
hydrazine is usually of more qualitative significance owing to the 
greater insolubility of the osazones in water and the consequent 
greater rapidity and ease of their separation as compared with hydra- 
zones. 

If a solution of a reducing sugar be treated with an excess of phenyl- 
hydrazine and then wanned, two molecules of phenylhydrazine unite 
with the sugar molecule forming an osazone. The aldehyde or ketone 
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group of the sugar and the adjacent alcohol group are the ones which 
always participate in this reaction. 


CH20H 


CH2OH 

(aioH), 


1 

(HC 0 H )3 

HCOII + 

2TI2N-NHC6HS 

[ 

= C:N-NHC«H5 -}- 2H2O - 1 - ib 

Jli ; 0 

Hexoisc 

Phenylbyrlmzinp. 

liC:N-NllCJb 

Hexn.sn-plip.iiylaa/iz<iii(' Walcr HyilrORcn 


The free hydrogen liberated in the above reaction acts upon a part 
of the excess of phenyl hydrazine reducing this to aniline with liberation 
of ammonia. 


HjN-NHCgH, + IF = NIUCrH. , + NH3 

Fhenylhydrazine Hydrogen Aniline Ammonia 

Since the first stage in the reaction with phenylhydrazinc is the for- 
mation of a hydrazone, it follows that all phenylhydrazones when 
treated with phenylhydrazinc in excess are changed to the correspond- 
ing osazones. 

CsHioOsN-NIlCJIfi + IbN-NHCeHa = CcHiDilN-NHCeHi)^ IbO + JL> 

Hf-xrtse-plienylhydrazone Phenj- 1 hydrazine Ilexosc-phunyloHazono W'ater llydrocen 

In conducting the reaction for osazones the original method of 
Fischer * is usually followed. For 1 gm. of sugar, 2 gms. of phenyl- 
hydrazine chloride and 3 gms. crystallized sodium acetate (CIRCOONa + 
3 HoO) and 20 c.c. of water arc heated together for I to hours in a 
large test tube of about 50 c.c. capacity placed in a boiling-water bath. 
The contents of the tube are stirred occasionally to promote crystalliza- 
tion. Instead of the chloride one may employ a solution of phenyl- 
hydrazinc acetate, prepared by adding concentrated acetic acid drop by 
drop to phenylhydrazinc until the turbid emulsion clears. The osa- 
zone reaction with the substituted hydrazines is conducted in the same 
way as with phenylhydrazine. 

The osazones of the sugars are yellowish-colored crystalline com- 
pounds of variable solubility. The osazones of the monosaccharides 
crystallize out from the hot solutions; those of the disaecharides, maltose 
and lactose, however, separate only after cooling, A separation of the 
osazones of the mono- and disaccharides can l.)e accomplished in this 
manner, a second crystallization usually rendering the separation com- 
plete. While the osazones of the monosaccharides are nearly all of 
much lower solubility than the corresponding hydrazones, the osazone 
separation is never complete. 


Ber., 17, .579. 
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Yield and Time for Formation of Osazones, — Sugars differ greatly in 
the amount of osazono which is formed under a definite method of 
treatment, and this property has been utilized as a means of identifica- 
tion. Maquenne,* for example, has determined the yield of osazones 
obtained by heating 1 gm. of different sugars in 100 c.c. of water with 
5 c.c, of a solution, containing 40 gms. phenylhydraziiie and 40 gins, 
glacial acetic acid in 100 c.c., for 1 hour in a boiling-water bath. The 
sugars studied by Maquenne are arranged in Table LXV in the order 
of yield of osazone. 


Tarle LXV 

Showing Yield of Oftaznrir.s 07 \d Time, of Precipitation for Different Sugars 


Sugar. 

i Phenylosazone 

1 from 1 gram 
augar. j 

Time for precipitation. 

Sorbose 

Gram. 
0.82 1 

Tjirbid in 12 min. 

Fructose 

0.70 

Free ij)if ate in 5 min. 

Xylose ' 

0.40 

Precipitate in 13 min. 

Glucose ' 

0.32 

I^rccipitatc in 8 min. 

Arabinose ' 

0.27 

O'urbid in 30 min. 

Galactose 1 

0,23 

Precipitate in 30 min. 

llhamnosc 

0.15 

Precipitate in 25 min. 

I^actose 1 

0.11 

Precipitate only on cooling. 

Maltose 

0.11 

Pn;cipit,ate only on cooling. 


It is noted that the ketoses, sorbose and fructose are characterized 
by a much greater yield of osazone. The theoretical yield of osazone 
from 1 gm. of sugar is 2.19 gms. for pentoses, 1.99 gms. for hexoses and 
1.53 gms. for disaccharides. This shows how large a part of even the 
more insoluble osazones were unprecipitated in Maquenne’s experi- 
ments. The latter, however, were not intended to give the conditions 
of maximum yield and were designed simply for purposes of comparison, 
Fischer by heating one part glucose with two parts phenylhydrazine 
chloride, three parts sodium acetate and 20 parts of water for 14 hours 
upon the water bath obtained 85 to 90 per cent of the weight of sugar as 
osazone. This is nearly three times the amount obtained by Maquenne, 
but is still less than 50 per cent of the theoretical yield. 

Mulliken j has based a scheme for the identification of pure sugars 
upon the time of separation of the osazones. Fischer’s method of mak- 
ing the test is followed, 0.1 gm. sugar, 0.2 gm. pure phenylhydrazine 
chloride, 0.3 gm. sodium acetate and 2 c.c. water being mixed in a 

* Maquenne’s "Les Sucres,” p. 266; Compt. rend., 112, 799. 
t Mulliken’s “Identification of pure Organic Compounds.” 
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small test tube, corked loosely to prevent evaporation and heated in 
boiling water. The tube is shaken occasionally without removing from 
the bath and the time noted for the separation of a precipitate. Under 
the above conditions Mulliken noted the following: 


Sugar. 

Time fnr ! 
osazone 1 
Hcpunitiori. 

Sugar. 

Fructose. 

Sorbose 

Glucose 

Minutes. 

2 

15 

7 

?) 

Arahinose 

Galactose 

Siicrnsin 

Xylose ' 

Rhamnose 

Maltose 

Lactose 




Time for osazone separation. 


Minutes. 

U) 

15-19 

30 (due to alight inversion). 
Nn precipittite in hot solution. 
No precipitate in hot .solution. 


The relation of the sugars as regards time of osazonc formation agrees 
closely with that noted by Maquenne. 

Sherman and Williams * give the following time of osazonc forma- 
tion for difTerent quantities of sugar under the conditions followed by 
Mulliken, but with double the quantity of reagents and water. 


Time for Precipiialion of Osazones 


Weight of sugar 
taken. 1 

Ghioosc. 

Fructose. 

Invert sugur. 

Sucrose. 

Gram. 

Minutes. 

Mlnulea. 

Minutes. 

Minutes. 

0.2 

4-5 1 


U-1| 

31 

0,1 

5 

1-2-2 

2 

35 

0.05 


21 

3 

78 

O.Oi 

17 

5^ 

0-6^ 

No ppt. 

0 005 

31 

10 

14 

0.0025 

05 

17 




Sherman and Williams found that with mixtures of difTerent sugars 
the time of osazone formation was greatly modified. The following re- 
sults were noted. 


Influence of Maltose on Glucose 


Weight of 

Weight of maltose. 

In ubsont’o of 

glucose. 

0.2 gram. 

(1.1 gniiii. 

0.05 gram. 

0,01 gram. 

maltose. 

Gram. 

0.01 

0.02 

Minutes. 

No. ppt. 
26-28 

Minutes. 

40 

Minutes. 

30 

Minutes. 

22 

Minutes. 

17 

12-13 


J. Am. Chem, Soc., 28, 629. 
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Influence of Lactose on Glucose 


Wftipht ot 

Weight of lactose. 

i 

In absence of 

glucose. 

0.2 gram. 

0.1 gram, 

1 j 

0.05 gratii. 

1 

fl.Ol gfam. 

lactose. 

Gram. 

0.01 

0,02 

Minutes. 
x<. ppt. 
45-4S 

Minules. 

50 

Minutes. 

32 

Minutes. 

25 

Minutes. 

17 

12-13 


Influence of Sucrose, on Glucose 


Weight of 1 
glucose. 

Weight of sucrose. 

1 

In absence of 
sucrose. 

0.2 gram. 

1 ; 

0.1 gram. 

0.0.5 gram. | 

0.0 1 gram. 

Gram. 

Minutes. 

Minutes, | 

Minutes. 

Minutes. 

Minutes. 

0.005 

1.5-17 

1.5-17 

22 1 

i 30 

33-39 

0 01 

14-10 

10 j 

17 1 

17 

17 

0.2 

9 

1 





12-13 


Influmcc of Rajfitwse on Glucose 


Weight ot 

Weight of raffinosB. 

In absence of 

gUinri,so. 

0.2 gram. | 

0.1 gram. 

0.0.') gram. 

0.01 gram. 

raifinoae. 

0.005 

Minutes. . 

Minutes. 

33-37 

Minutes. 

30-38 

Minutes, 

37-39 

Minutes. 

1 33-39 

Influence of Maltose on Fructose 

IVeight of 

W’elght of maltose. | 

! 

1 In absence of 

fnicl/ise. 

0,2 gram. 

0.1 gram. 

[ 0,0.5 gram, | 

j 0.01 gram. ! 

maltose. 

Gram. 

O.Ol 

Minutes. 

7-8 

Minutes. 

5^(i 

1 Minutes, 

Minutes. 

5i ; 

Minutes. 


Inflwncc of Lactose on Fructose 


Weight of 

Weight of lactose. 

In absence of 

fructose. j 

0.2 gram. 

0.1 gram. 

0.05 gram. 

0.01 gram. 

lactose. 

Gram. 

0.01 

Minutes. 

91-10 

Minutes. 

11 

Minutes. 

; 

Minutes. 

G 

Minutes. 

5| 
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Influence of Sucrose on Friidose 


WciRhi of 

Weight of sucrose. 

Jn ab.sence of 

frufiLoae. 

0.2 gram. 

O.l gram. 

0.05 gram. 

0.01 gram. 

sucrose. 

Gram. 

Minutes. 

i Minutes. 

Minutes. 

Minuie.s, 

Minute.^. 

0.005 

8^ 

8| 



OJ 


The results show that sucrose accelerates, while maltose and lactose 
retard the separation of osazone from solutions containing glucose and 
fructose. 

A scheme of identification, based upon yield, or time of formation of 
osazone under a prescribed method of treatment, is of value only in 
working with a known quantity of pure sugar. In case of products 
containing foreign organic and mineral matter, or a mixture of several 
sugars, the presence of impurities or of other osazones inlluences crys- 
tallization to a very marked degree. This fact prevents the employ- 
ment of the osazone reaction for exact quantitative purposes. 

The osazones of sugars after precipitation require to be purified. 
The crystalline precipitate is filtered off, well washed with cold water, 
and then pressed as dry as possible between filter paper. Tiie product 
is then recrystallized from boiling 50 per cent alcohol to which a few 
drops of pyridine may be added, in case of very insoluble osazones, to 
promote solubility. Recrystallization may also bo effected from ace- 
tone and other organic solvents and in case of easily soluble osazones, 
as of maltose and lactose, from hot water. After dissolving tlie osa- 
zoncs, the hot solution is filtered and set aside in the cold until crystalli- 
zation is complete. The purified osazone is then filtered off and dried 
at a gentle heat. A melting point is then taken which, if the o.sazoiie 
is pure, will remain unchanged after further crystallization. A table of 
melting points is then consulted and this in many cases is sufficient to 
identify the osazone. (See Table 24, Appendix.) 

Limitations of the Osazone Reaction. — The osazone reaction with 
phenylhydrazine, while invaluable, is not always an absolute tost of the 
identity of a sugar, owing to the fact that a number of isomeric sugars 
give the same osazone. The pentose sugars d-lyxose and l-\Tlose, for 
example, yield the same phenylosazone of melting point 160°-161®C. 
Similarly the hexose sugars, d-gliicose, d-manno.se and d-fructose, yield 
the same phenylosazone of melting point 206'’ C. In fact any of the 
isomeric sugars which are mutually transformable (as in contact with 
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alkalios) give the Kamc osazonc. This is made more clear from the fol- 
lowing stercoformiihn of glucose, mannose and fructose. 


H-OO 

II-C-OH 

i 

iio-c-ii 

1 

II-C-OU 

! 

n-c-oR 

(41.011 

d-GlufOi^C 


n-c^o 

i 

iio-G-ii 

1 

n-c-OH 

n-c-oii 

(W.OTT 

il- Mall nose 


CH^OR 

1 

0=0 

1 

UO-O-H 

H-C-OH 

i 

c:tT:,oh 

d- Fructose 


The part of the molecule i)eIow the dottetl line has the same spatial 
arrangement in all three sugars. The part of the molecule above the 
dotted line is the only part of the molecule affected in the osazono re- 
action, this in all three sugars giving rise to an osazone which has the 
same structural formula: 


I 

C = N-NH-CJTs 

! 

n-c-oii 


H-C-OH 


This circumstance, although nullifying the use of phenylosazones in 
certain cases as a means of identification, has yet thrown a flood of 
light upon the molecular constitution of sugars. 

Ted for Ketosics with Methylphemjlhydrazines — In distinction from 
phenyl hydrazine the substituted hydrazines tlo not ahvays give the 
same osazone reaction with sugars which are mutually transformed. 
The osazone reaction with substituted hydrazines has, therefore, a dis- 
tinct qualitative value. Methylphenylliydrazine, for example, fonns 
very readily a characteristic osazone wuth d-fructose, but does not form 
an osazone with d-glucose or d-mannose or any of the other aldose 
sugars. The osazone reaction wuth methylphcnylhydrazine is, there- 
fore, serviceable in distinguishing aldoses from ketoses. 

Decomposition of Osuzoms into Osones, — While hydrazones, upon 
decomposition with strong hydrochloric acid or with bcnzaidchydc or 
formaldehyde, yield the coinjwneni sugar, the osazones cannot be re- 
solved in this manner. The osazone reaction is consequently of value 
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only as a means of identifying and not of separating sugars. The de- 
composition of osazonos with acids and aldehydes has, however, a con- 
siderable theoretical interest which may be considered l)riofly in this 
connection. 

Treatment of osazones with concentrated hydrochloric acid or with 
certain aldehydes causes, as in the ca.se of hydrazones, a separation of 
the pheiiylhydrazine; the product remaining behind, however, is not the 
original sugar, but a compound with two adjacent carbonyl groups called 
an osone. The reaction of glucosazone with hydrochloric acid, for ('X- 
ample, is: 

CH^OH 

(iHOH )3 + 2 liCI + 2 IFO 

i 

C : N - NHCelU 
HC : N - NHCsHs 

Glucosazone Ilydrochlerir, acid. 


CHoOTI 

= (inoil)^ -I- 2 CJI.,N]I - NlhlK'l 

1 

0:0 

I 

lie :0 

Glucosone Pbraylhydrazinc cbloridc. 


In case of osazones soluble in hot water the conversion into osones 
can be easily effected with benzaldehyde in prestnice of siiflicienl al- 
cohol, the phenylhyLlrazine being separated as bcnzaldeliyde-phenyl- 
hydrazone and the osone remaining behind in solution. 

Osones upon treatment with zine dust and acetic acid are reduced 
by the nascent hydrogen to a sugar, the end carbonyl group being con- 
verted always to an alcohol group, as showm in the following equation 
for glucosone. 


CIUOH 




CH 2 OH 

j 

(CHOU), 

( 

+ 

Ih 


(iHOH)a 

i:0 




1 

C ; 0 

j 

HC ; 0 

GIiicci.wic 


Hydrogen 


ilFOII 

Fructose 


It will be seen from the above reaction that the sugar obtained by re- 
duction of an osone is always a ketose. By this means glucose and 
mannose can be transformed into fructose, and this type of reaction is 
true for the conversion of any aldose into the corresponding ketose, the 
steps of the transformation l)eing always 

Aldose > Osazonc > Osone > Ketose. 

The osones, wdiile of great service in establisliing the relationship of 
diff('reiit sugars to one another, have no value either in qualitative or 
quantitative sugar analysis. 
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THE IDENTIFICATION OF HYDRAZONES AND OSAZONES 

The identification of hydrazones and osazones, by examination of 
their physical properties, although belonging strictly to the tests for 
individual sugars, is introduced for convenience at this point. 

Determination of Melting Point of Hydrazones and Osazones, 

The determination of melting point is the principal physical method 
for identification of hydrazones and 
osazones. 

Cn pillary-tuhe M etkod. — The cap il- 
lary -tulie method is the one most gener- 
ally employed for determining melting 
points. The essential requirements in 
way of apparatus arc shown in Fig. 1G2. 

A long-neck flask with a small body 
of about 20-c.c. capacity is filled about 
two-thirds with pure concentrated sul- 
phuric acid; to prevent discoloration of 
the acid through accidental contamina- 
tion with organic matter a small crystal 
of potassium nitrate, the size of a pin- 
Fig. 162.-— Ap- head, is dropped in. The flask is clamped 
parulus for do- ^ lamp-stand in the manner shown, 
trimming mch,- opening of the flask is fitted with a 
mg points. perforated corlc containing a groove upon 
the side to allow escape of expanding air. The perfora- 
tion in the cork should bo of such a size as to hold a 
Ihermometer, graduated to 300° C., tightly in position; 
the l)ulb of the latter should be above the bottom of 
the flask and yet be submerged entirely in the acid. 

The capillary tubes for holding the hydrazone or 
osazorie are best prepared by thoroughly softening a 
piece of glass tubing by turning it in the flame and then 
drawing it out to about 1 to 1.5-mm. diameter. By a "b 
continuing this process backwards along the tube aF^g. — S1‘0"'- 
number of sections arc obtained similar to Fig. lG3a; 
the sections are then filed off at the points indicated for determining 
and the smaller ends melted together in the flame, melting points. 
Small tubes of the size and shape shown in Fig. 1036 are thus obtained. 

A small amount of finely powdered hydrazone or osazone is tlien in- 
troduced into the open end of the tube and the latter gently tapped until 
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the substance has settled to the bottom. To prevent the powdered 
material from forming too loose a layer it is usually well to push it 
tightly down by means of a platinuin-wiro or thin-glass rod. The depth 
of substance in the tube should not exceed 2 mm. The capillary tube 
containing the substance is then attached to the tliennomcter either by 
binding it with a piece of fine platinum wire or by dipping it first in con- 
centrated sulphuric acid and allowing it to stick to the thermometer 
bulb by adhesion. The tube is placed so that the layer of substance is 
even with the center of the mercury bulb. 

After placing the thermometer and tube in position, as shown in Fig. 
162, a small flame is placed beneath the flask and the temperature raised 
until the liquefaction of the powdered crystals indicates the tempera- 
ture of melting. Hydrazones and osazoncs at the point of melting de- 
compose with darkening of color, the evolution of gas causing tlie 
liquefied substance to foam upward.s in the stem of the tube. The first 
determination of melting point is only preliminary and a second and 
third trial should always be made with fresh tubes and material. The 
acid in the subsequent tests is heated rapidly to about .5°C. below 
the melting point first observed and then the temperature raised 
gradually so that the thread of mercury in the thermometer comes to 
rest just at the point of liquefaction. The entire operation for glucosa- 
zone, for example, melting at 204° to 205 °C., should not oon.sume over 
4 minutes. Undue protraction of the time of heating affects the result 
of the determination very markedly and the wide discrepancies noted 
in the literature between melting-point determinations of the same 
osazonc by different authorities are due largely to this cause. 

Maquenne^s Block. — A secoml method for determining melting 
points of hydrazones and osazones is employed considerably by FTench 
chemists. This method involves the u.se of the Maquonne Block, an 
apparatus invented by Maqucnnc in 1887, the essential features of 
which are shown in Fig. 161. 

The important part of Alaquenne’s apparatus consists of a prismatic 
block (A) of brass, weighing about 2 kilos, which is placed in a frame 
with one of its edges resting above the openings of a long gas burner (H). 
In one end of the block about 5 mm. below the upper surface a hole is 
bored, extending nearly the length of the block, into which a thermom- 
eter (T) can be inserted. In the upper level surface of the block are a 
number of small, round cavities. In conducting a tletemfination a small 
amount of substance is placed in one of the cavities, wdneh, to prevent 
disturbances from air drafts, is covered with a small glass; the thermom- 
eter is then inserted so that its bulb is about underneath the cavity and 
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the burner started with a low, uniform Ilame. The temperature is 
alowly elevated ujitil the substance begins to molt when the thermometer 
is drawn out or pushed in until just the end of the mercury thread pro- 
jects and the temperature noted. The block is now cooled slightly and 
a second de term i nation made more slowly than before, using a cavity 
above the bulb of the thermometer in its second position. Owing to 
the fact that the block has nearly the same temperature, the entire 
column of mercury is brought to the same temperature as that of the 
melting substance and no correction due to contraction of the thread 
outside the unhealed portion of the thermometer is necessary as by the 
method of melting-point determination previously described. 



lug. 104.— Maquenne’s block for determining melting points. 

A comparison of melting points of glucose-phenylosazoue by the 
two methods shows the following: capillary tulto 205° C. (Fischer), 
Maquenno Block 230° to 232° C. (Bertrand). From this it would 
ap[)car that the Maquenne Block give.s t’onsidcrably higher melting 
points than the capillary-tube method. A critical comparison of the 
two methods by Aluther * (see Table LXVI, o]tposite jmge) shows, how- 
ever, that this is not always the case. 

It will l)e seen that Miithcr obtained for glucosazoiie results by the 
bloek agreeing very closely with those by the tube, the range found by 
the block being 200° to 206° C. and by the tube 203,5° to 205° C. 
The greater variation by the block is attributed by M Other to the 
unequal distribution of heat through the brass, the outer surface being 
more quickly warmed than the center; differences from 3° to 6° C. 
were also noted for different positions of the thermometer inside the 
block. The slowness with which the block is heated and cooled and 
the difficulty witli which tlie cavities are cleaned are also serious objec- 
tions. With substances which sublime, the Maquenne Block cannot 
* Dissertation, Gottingen, 1903. 
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be used on account of the rapid condensation ol' nuiterial from tiie 
cavity upon the cover glass. These objections together witli tlie liigli 
cost of the apparatus (about $15.00, duty free) render it much less 
desirable for determining melting points than the simpler capillary-tube 
method. 


Table bXVI 


Sfwwing ^fdhng Poinln of Hgdrazows and Osazvnts by Differe^it Methods. (Muthor.) 


CoriipounLl. 

Method of II 

ncllinc; point. 

Capillary tube. 

j Maquenne block. 


Oeg. C, 


Arahinose-methylphenvlhydrazone 

1()4 

l.-jS-lWl 

l-jO-IWJ 

159 100 

102 

Arabinosc-diplienvlhydrazonc, . . . 

203-204 

19S 

199-2fX) 

Fucosc-inethylpheriylhydrazone. , 

177 

174 175 
172-17.3 
170-171 

Fucose-benzylphcnyIhydrazoi](; .... 

172-173 

105-107 

173-174 

Muiuiese-phenylbydrazone. . . . 

18S-1SD 

187 


1S,S-1S9 

191-n)2 

Fructosc-osazone (glucusazone) 

203.5 

202-203 


204 205 

200-201 


203.5 

204-205 


203-204 

i 205-200 


203.5 

205 


1 miner l^itu and VarkihiliUi in Melting Points of Hydra:^ones. ~ A 
peculiarity of a number of li.ydrazoiK^s is the existetice of two isomers of 
different crystalline form, melting point and specific rotation. Thus 
in case of tl-glucose-])henyihydrazone the following properties were 
noted by Fischer aiul Tafel,* and by Simon and Benard.t 


I. 1 

Cry.stalline form 

Fiiic needles. 
144 '-140^ 
-00.57 
52.00 


Specific rotation after sohif ion 

Specific rotation after st.anding 


11 . 

Long needles. 


— 15.3 
-52.9 


It is seen that the isomeric hydrazones each possess mutarotation, 
and in solution undergo transformation into the same compound. 

* Ber,, 20, 25GG. 
t Cumpt. rend,, 132, 564. 
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The itiomerisiii has been attributed to the existence of hydrazones of a- 
aiid /3-gIucose, but the conditions for their separate formation have not 
been definitely established. 

Similar differences have been noted in the case of other hydrazones, 
but whether the variation in properties is due to isomerism or to a 
difference in purity is not always certain. 

Optical Activity of Hydrazones and Osazones as a Means of Iden- 
tification. — In addition to melting point the optical activity of hydra- 
zones and osazones is sometimes employed as a means of identification. 

Owing to the low solubility of some of the compounds and the high 
color of some of the solutions the polarization of hydrazones and osa- 
zones can not always be measured with exactness. In the case of 
hydrazones the existence of different isomers, as in the case of glucose- 
phcnylhydrazone just cited, may cause wide differences in polarization. 
Aliitarotation, which was noted in the case of glucose-phenyihydrazone, 
has also l)een observed with some of the osazones. Thus Allen and 
Tollens * found for l-arahinosc-phenylosazorie [ajo = + 18.9 after dis- 
solving in alcohol, but after standing a short time the solution became 
optically inactive. 

The rotatory power of hydrazones and osazones also varies greatly 
for different solvents. Thus Lobry de Bruyri and van Ekenstcin | 
found the following rotations for different d-naphtliylhydrazones in 
methyl alcohol and glacial acetic acid. 

I Ml'Uij I ulnohol. j Glat'ial acetic acid. 

Rhanmose-iS-niifjhtlijlIiyhrazcint 
(ilu(.'0.se-/3-ii;i[>hthylhydrazoiJc. 

ManlK)^jC-|!^-^^lphthylhy(irai5one. . 

Ci al ac Losc-jS-i lat )li thy 1 hy( 1 r azoiic 

For purposes of comparison and identification the rotations of 
hydrazones and osazones must be measured, therefore, under exactly 
similar conditions as to quantity of material and nature of solvent. 
Neuberg | recommends dissolving 0.2 gm, of osazone in a mixture of 
4 gms. pyridine and 6 gms. absolute alcohol, and reading the solution 
in a 200-mra. tube in a polarimeter. The following rotations were 
obtained by Neuberg for different osazones when working under the 
above conditions : 

* Z. Vcr. Deut. Zuckerind., 40, 1033. 

t Roc. I’rav. Pays Bus, 16, 226. 

X l^r., 32, 3384. 


+ S.4 -11,8 

-1-40,2 0 

1-10,8 U 

+24.8 + 2 
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Table LXVII 

Giving Polarization of Different Osazones 


I-Arabi nose-phenyl os azone -t-riO' 

I-Arahinose-p-bromophenylosazone -i-0®2S^ 

Xylose-phcnylosazonc — 0°lo' 

Xylose-ihbromophenylosazone iO* 

Rhamnose-phenylosazone 

d-Glucose-phenylosazone — 1 °30' 

d-Glucose-p-bromophenylosazone —0*31' 

d-Galactosc-pbcnylosazonc +0*48' 

Sorbosc-plienylosazoiie —0*15' 

Maltose-phenylosazone +1*30' 

Lactosc-phenylosazone ±0° 


The rotations are small and in some cases uncertain so that this 
method of identification upon the whole is less satisfactory than a melt- 
ing-point determination. 

In case of the hydrazones and osazones of optically opposite isomeric 
sugars (which, as regards melting point and solubility, behave alike ex- 
cept in the special case where optically active, liydrazines are used), a 
determination of the optical activity of the compound is the only ready 
means of identification. Thus Fischer * gives for the jdienylhydra- 
zoncs of d- and I-galactosc the following constants. 

MeltltiK point. [«jp 

d-Galactose-phenylhydrazone 158'’ —21.6 

1-Galactosc-phcnyIhydrazone 158'’ -(-21.6 

Fischer also gives for the phenylhydrazoncs of d- anrl 1-mannose 

'S' 

d-Mamiose-phenylhydrazone 195'’ —1.2 

1-Mannose-phenylhydrazone 195'’ +1.2 

The rotations in the latter case were the angular readings obtained 
in a 100-mm. tube upon a solution of 0.1 gm. hydrazono in 1 c.c. cold 
concentrated hydrochloric acid and diluted with 5 c.c. of water. 

Employment of Optically Active Hydrazines for Separating 
Sugars from Racemic Mixtures, — Neiibergf has recently employed 
optically active hydrazines for analyzing racemic mi.xturc^s of sugars. 

If two optically opposite isomeric sugars (“ antiporles ”) + S and— S 
form hydrazones with an optically inactive hydrazine H, the result- 
ing compounds, which may be represented by the s\TnboIs +SH and 
— SH are also antipodes, and, although of exactly opposite rotations, 

* FivS{+er’.s “Untersur+imgen iiber Kohlenhydrate.” 
t I3er., 36 , 1192: 38 , 806, SGS. 
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have ia other respects, such lis specific gravity, melting point, solubility, 
etc., the same physical properties. A separation of two such hydra- 
zotics is con.soqucntly not possible by the ordinary methods of analysis. 

If, however, the two sugars -f*S and —S combine with an optically 
active hydrazine as -j-H, the resulting hydrazonos -f S + H and 
— S d- H are not optical antipodes and show well-defined differences 
in .solubility, molting point and other properties. A separation of the 
two hydrazones is thus made possible by the ordinary methods of 
fractional crystallization. 

The hydrazines, win eh have been used by Neuberg and his co- 
workers for this iru'thud of separating sugars, arc 1-mcnthylhydrazinc 
and d-amylphenylhydrazine, the structural formulm of which are as 
follows: 


CH 
/ \ 


UH.. 

Cli. 


UIL 

1 

Cll-NH-NIL 


CH3 

^CH-CIL 

CJL 


\ / 

CH 

CIL-CH-CH, 

l-.Menthylhyclr.ajine. d-Amylphenylhydrazinc 


The method has been employed successfully l>y Neuberg in resolv- 
ing the racemic sugar d,l-arabinose, which occurs in the urine of many 
persons sufff'ring from pentosuria; d,l-arabinose gives with 1-menthyl- 
hydrazinc an easily soluble l-arabinose-l-menthylhydrazoiio and a V(‘ry 
insoluble d-arabiuose-l-mcnlhylhydrazone. The latfer is filtered off and 
upon treatment with formaldehyde (p. 318) is easily decomposed with 
liberation of the free sugar d-arabinose. 


IV. M ISC KT. LAN nous RU ACTIONS OF SUGARS 
Reactions of Sugars with Reducing Agents. — The simple reducing 
sugars, in their character of aldehydes or ketones, are easily transformed 
by reduciTig agents into the corresponding alcohols. The sugar man- 
nose, for example, is reduced by sodium amalgam to the alcohol mannite. 


CILOII 


CIL{)H 

{(J 1 I 0 II )4 

+ II2 

(CITOH), 

1 

Clio 


CTLOH 

Manno« 

Jiyclroscn 

Mannilc 


A more general tyi)e of I'qualion would bo: 

+ \U = 

Sui;ar Hydrosen Sugar alcohol 
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The reactions of tiio different suf^ars with reducing agents are of 
comparatively minor importance as regards use in sugar analysis. 

A description of the different sugar alcohols, with reactions and 
methods of identification, is given in Chapter XXIII. 

Reactions of Sugars with Weak Oxidizing Agents. — Reducing 


sugars belonging to the aldoses arc changed by means of the k^ss ])ower- 

ful oxidizing agents, 

such 

as bromine 

water, into the corresponding 

monobasic acids. Thus: 



CH2OH 

j 



CIbOH 

(CHOIDj + 

2Br 

+ H2O = 

(CHOIDi + 2IIBr 

1 

CHO 

Aldn-hpxnae 

Rro rn 

iiift water 

coon 

llcxonic fieiil JJydrohrotnie acid 


In carrying out the reaction 1 part sugar is treated witli 5 parts 
of water and 2 parts of broiniiic, and the solution kept at room tempera- 
ture for 1 to 3 days. 

Ketosc sugars, upon treatment with bromine ^vater, undergo Init 
little oxidation during the first few days. Prolonged aetion, or <'l(‘va- 
tion of temperature, will, however, oxidize ketoses witli a breaking u]) 
of the molecule into several acids of fewer carbon atoms. 

Hale oj Oxidation with Bromine as a Test for Aldoses and Ketoses. — 
The rate of oxidation of sev{;ral aldose sugars with bromine water, as 
compared with fructose, is shown in the following experiments by 
Votocek and Neinecek;* 0.5 gm. of pure sugar was di.ssolvc.d in a 50-c.e. 
flask in 9 e.c. of Avater, 40 c.e. of bromine water (saturated at room 
temperature) were then added and the volume made up to 50 c.c. After 
standing at room temperature (21" C.) for 24 hours, the uiioxidized 
sugar was determined in each flask with the following results: 


SiM^ar. 

For cent susar 


Per cent .^ucar 

unr»xidizecl. 


unoxidized. 

d- Galactose 

u.lO 

I-Xylosc 

2.1. 03 

CArabinose 

7.,A(3 

Rh. am nose 

;3!).i9 

d-Gluco.se , . 

22.20 

d- Fructose : 

1 (If 1.00 





Votocek and Nemecek propose their method as a means for dis- 
tinguishing aldoses from ketoses and also as a method for examining 
sugar mixtures. In ease of the latter the aldoses are oxidized away with 
bromine Avater, leaving the ketoses in better condition for isolation. 

Reactions of Sugars with Strong Oxidizing Agents. — Reducing 
sugars belonging to the normal unsubstitutod aldoses are changed upon 
* Z. Zuckcrind. Bdhmen, 34 , 39!). 
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warming with stronger oxidizing agents, as 30 per cent nitric acid, into 
the corresponding dibasic acids. Thus 


CHjOH 

1 




COOH 

:choii)4 

j 

+ 

2HNOj 


(inOIUi -f 2IhO-|-2NO 

CHO 

Galactose 


Nitric acid 


COOH 

Muclc add 


In carrying out the reaction one part of sugar is heated with 2 ] parts 
nitric acid of 1.2 sp. gr. and gently warmed at 40° to 50° C. until no 
more nitrous fumes arc evolved. The solution is then heated upon the 
water bath until all nitric acid is expelled and then evaporated, when 
the acid or its lactone will in many eases crystallize; when crystalliza- 
tion does not occur separation from impurities is cffcicted by forming an 
insoluble salt or other derivative from which the acid can afterward be 
liberated in the pure condition. 

Ketose sugars, upon oxidation with nitric acid, are degraded into 
lower oxidation products, of which oxalic acid is usually formed in 
largest amount. 

The substituted aldose sugars, as the methyl tetroses, methylpen- 
toses, mcthylhexoscs, etc., lose the methyl group upon oxidation with 
nitric acid and arc degraded into diba.sic acids of one less carbon atom. 

CH, 


CIIOII 

coon 

j 



1 

(CHOTIlo + 50 

= (CH0H)3 + 

j 

HCOOH + 

H^O 

1 

CHO 

COOH 



Methyltetrose 

Tartaric acid 

Formic acid 

Water 


In the same way the mcthylpentoses, rhamnose, rhodeose and 
fucose are oxidized into trioxyglutaric acids, the raethylhexoses into 
tetraoxyadipic acids, etc. 

Oxime Reaction of Sugars. — Many of the reducing sugars react 
with hydroxylamine, after the manner of all aldehydes and ketones, 
with formation of oximes. The following combination of glucose with 
hydroxylamine is an illustration of this type of reactions. 


ciLon 


CILOH 



(ClIOH)* 


(CHOH)^ 

+ 

H 2 O 

II-C:0 + 

HsN-OH 

j 

n~C;N-OH 



Glucoae 

Hydroxylamine 

Glucose-oxime 


Water 


The oximes of the sugars arc often difficult to isolate and the reac- 
tion, for this reason, has but little value in sugar analysis. In sugar 
synthesis, however, the oxime reaction has considerable importance, for 
by its means a monosaccharide may be changed into another sugar con- 
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taining one less carbon atom. This is done by first making the oxime of 
the sugar and then heating the latter with acetic anhydride; the result- 
ing acctyl-nitrile derivative is then heated with an ammoniacal solu- 
tion of silver oxide which splits off the acetic acid and hydrocyanic 
acid groups with formation of a lower sugar (Wohl’s* synthesis). The 
reaction in its simplest phase is represented as follows: 


CIUOH 

1 

CHsOH 

CH,OH 

j 



= (illOIRa 

(CHOlDa 

+ HCN 

HC ; NOH 

ClIOH 

1 

OHO 


d-Glucose-oxime 

CsN 

d-Gluconic iicid nitrile 

d-Arabuaose 

Hydrocyanic add 


The hoxosc sugar d-glucose is thus converted into the pentose sugar 
d-arabinose. In the same manner d-arabiuose can be converted into 
the tetrose sugar d-erythrose. 

Cyanhydrine Reaction of Sugars. — The reducing sugars, similar 
to all aldehydes and ketones, react with hydrocyanic acid forming a 
characteristic group of compounds known jis eyanhydrines. 


CHsOII 


CILOII 

(C1I0H)« 

+ HCN 

1 

(CH0H)4 

j 

HC :0 


CHOU 

1 

d-GlucoHU 

Ilyilrocyanic. 1 

1 

c=x 

u'irl il filuoose-cyanhydrine (d-glucoheptonic acid nitrile) 


The cyanhydrine reaction, as that of the oximes, while having but 
little value in sugar analysis, has very great importance in sugar syjithesis 
for by its means a monosaccharide may be built up into another sugar 
having one more carbon atom. This is done by first making the 
cyanhydrine, saponifying this to form the corresponding acid, and then 
reducing the latter with sodium amalgam wliieh produces the corres- 
ponding sugar. The formation of glucoheptose from glucose is given 
as an illustration of this type of reaction. 


CH 2 OII 

CIROH 



(tHOH )5 + 3 IRC 

J 

(CHOH)j 

+ 

NH 4 OH 

1 

CsN 

d-Glua Jsc‘-c jjiiiliy ilri ue 

1 

COOH 

d-Glucolieptonic acid 


Ammonia 

CH 2 OH 

Cll.OII 



(CH0II)5 + IR = 

1 

(CHOHb 


IRO 

j 

COOH 

d-GlucohepUmic acid Oactone) Hydrogen 

H(v : 0 
d-Glucolicptoae 


Water 


* Bc'r,, 26, 730. 
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In tho same manner, starting from the hexoses, mannose and galac- 
tose, mannoheptose and galaheptose can be derived. The heptoses by 
tlu) same cyanhydrine syntla^sis hav(i been built up into the correspond- 
ing octosos CiiHieOs and the latter in turn into the corresponding nonoses 
C'aHitjOy. For details as to this method of forming sugars the work of 
Fischer * should be consulted. 

Ureide Reaction of Sugars. — Nearly all reducing sugars, with ex- 
ception of th(5 ketoses, reac’t at inoderaRdy warm temperatures with 
urea in presence of dilute sulphuric or hydrochloric acid to form a 
group of compounds called ureides. The reaction is analogous to that 
with phenylhydrazine, the hydrogen of the amino group withdrawing 
the oxygen from the aldehyde group of the sugar. The reaction with 
glucose and urea is given by way of example, 

cUsOii cihon 

I I 

a:Hon )4 (C 1 ioh )4 

I ! 

HC : O + ITjN - CO - Nils = HC : N - CO - NTTz + H,0 

Gluco:Je Vrea Glucoso-ureiJc • Wulcr 

The ureides arc partly ery.^talline and partly amorphous bodies. In 
a(iueous solution they are decomposed upon heating with evolution of 
ammonia and lilx'ration of the free sugar, 

Semicarbazone Reaction of Sugars. — -Very similar to the reaction 
of sugars with urea is that with semicarbazide; the latter in alcoholic 
solution combines with the aldoses to form a group of substances called 
semiearbazones. The reaction with glucose is given as illustration. 

CH.OH CH 2 OH 

! t 

(Choh' 4 iCnoii)4 

I n I . H 

HC : 0 + IRN - N - CONIL = HC : N - N - CONH 2 -f HjO 

Caup,ot(c Semicarbazide; Gluoose'seniicarbazone Water 

The semiearbazones arc well-deftiied crystalline compounds; when 
warmed with benzaldehyde in alcohol solution they are decomposed into 
free sugar with formation of benzaldehyde semicarbazone. 

Thiosemicarbazone Reaction of Sugars. — Exactly similar to the 
[)revious reaction is the behavior of aldoses sugars with thiosemicarbazide. 
The reaction with glucose proceeds as follows: 


CILOil 


CHeOH 

.CIIOII)4 


[ 

(CH0H)4 

1 H 


1 

lie : 0 + IRN - N - CSNHj 

= 

HC;N-N-C8NH2 -t ILO 

Glucose Tliio!jemieii)l)!tziilfi 


0 luco«e t hiofiemicarbazoQe Water 


* Aon., 270, 04; 288, 139. 
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The thioseiiiicarbazones are wcll-dcfinod erystallirio compounds simi- 
lar ill many properties to the semicarbazuiies. 

Reactions of Sugars with Aromatic Amines. -The ease with 
which reducing sugars unite with (!oinpoumls containing an amino 
group, as shown in the case of tlie liydrazones, oximes, uroides, seini- 
carbazones, etc., is further exemplified by the reactions of sugars with 
different aromatic amines, such as aniliini, toluidiiie, etc. Glucose, for 
example, reacts with anilinci in alcoholic solution as follow's: 

CJbOII cium 

I I ■ 

(HCOil), (IICOH),, 

II — C ; 0 + HiXCJls = H — C : X (yb + IbO 

Glucotio Anilinii Gluw.ie aniliili- VV liter 


Reactions of Sugars with Alcohols. — By leading dry hydro- 
cliloric-acid gas into the solution of a reducing sugar in an alcohol the 
corresponding alcohol derivative of the sugar is formed. The com- 
pounds thus prepared are culled glucosidos from their ros(‘inblanee to 
the group of plant suljstances known uiuler this name. The reaction 
of glucose with methyl alcohol is given as illustration. 



In the .same manner glucosidos of the other sugars havci been made 
as methyl arabinosidc, methyl xylo.side, methyl rhanmoside, methyl 
fructosicle, also of the other alcohols as ethyl glucoside, etc. The eom- 
pouiids thus prepared are well-defined crystalline substances, easily 
soluble in water, do not reduce Feliliiig's solution and do nut react with 
phenylhydraziiie. 

The reactions of the reducing sugars with alcoliols are but little 
used as a means of identification. The synthetic glucosides have, 
however, a great interest fur the sugar chemist in other ^vays. 

Mercaptal Reaction of Sugars. — Nearly all reducing sugars, ex- 
cept ketoses, react with the inercaptans in pr('S(Mice of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid to form mc'rca]:itais. The reaction with glucose and 
ethyl-mercaptan is given as illustration. 
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CILOH 

(CnOH), 

I 

H-C:0 + 

Glucose 


n - s - C2H5 

H - S - CdU 

EthjH-merctiptiLn 


CH 2 OH 

lC110II)4 

H-kiign: + H.0 

Gliicose-mercaptal Water 


The mercaptals of the sugars are well-defined crystalline compounds, 
soluble in hot water ; they do not reduce Fehling's solution and do not 
react with phenyl hydrazine. 

Reactions of Sugars with Aldehydes. — The simple reducing 
sugars react with a large number of aldehydes (formaldehyde, acetal- 
dehyde, benzaldehyde, salicylaldehyde, furfural, etc.) to form a variety 
of condensation products. The latter, for the most part, are of a 
gummy or sirui)y nature and do not crystallize readily. The combi- 
nation of glucose with acetaldehyde is given as an illustration of this 


type of reaction. 




ClLOil 



CILOH 

(CH0H)4 



j 

(CHOU) 4 

II - C : 0 -1- 

II 

0 ;C-CHs 

= 

C-C 

Oluoxise 

Acetaldehyde 


G lucoao-ace luldch y de 


Reactions of Sugars with Polyvalent Phenols. — The simple re- 
ducing sugars unite with different polyvalent phenols (resorcin, orcin, 
hydroquinone., phloroglucin, pyrogallol, etc.) to form a series of amor- 
phous ill-defined condensation products. The reaction is carried out in 
the cold in presence of hydrochloric acid. The following combination 
of arabinosc with resorcin is given as an illustration of this type of 
reaction. 

C.^iH^oOs + Con602 = CiiHuOe + IT 2 O. 

.WubiLose Keaorcin Anibiiiaso-reaorciii Wat«r 

The condensation products of the sugars with polyvalent phenols 
when heated with concentrated hydrochloric acid are decomposed, show- 
ing the color and spectral reactions characteristic for each class of sugar 
(see p. 841). 

Reactions of Sugars with Acid Radicals. — In the many different 
reactions previously described the aldehyde or ketone group of the 
sugar molecule is the one mostly involved. In the reactions of sugars 
with acid radicals, as acetic and benzoic, the alcohol groups of the mole- 
cule are affected; the aldehydic characteristics of the sugar are also 
usually modified in the higher derivatives. The number of acid de- 
rivatives obtainable with a sugar is dependent upon the number of 
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alcohol groups. In the case of hexoses having five such groups there 
are mono-, di-, tri-, tetra- and penta- acetates and benzoates; with 
sugars of fewer alcohol groups the number of these coinbinations is 
correspondingly less. 

Reaction of Sugars with Acetic Anhydride. — Acetates of the sugars 
are formed by heating with acetic anhydride. A mixture of different 
acetates usually results during the reaction, the separation of those 
being effected by fractional crystallization or by the use of different 
solvents. To obtain the highest acetates, the reaction must be carried 
out in presence of zinc chloride or some other condensing agent. The 
formation of glucose pentacetate is given as illustration of this type of 


reaction: 

CH 2 OII 

CII 3 -CO 

cibocuciia 


(CU0H)4 

-1-5 )) 

/ 

= (CHOCOCIIs)* -l- 

1 

scHjCooir 

HC:0 

CH 3 -CO 

HC :0 


Glucofje 

Acetic anhydride 

G 1 u coae-pentitce la le 

Auctic acid 


The lower acetates of the sugars are amorphous, easily soluble sub- 
stances; the higher acetates arc crystalline and less soluble in water. 
By warming with alcoholic potassium or sodium hydroxide, the acetate.s 
are all easily saponified with regeneration of the sugar. The lower ace- 
tates of the sugars are copper reducing and exhibit other ald(diydic prop- 
erties; the higher acetates, as glucosc-pentacetate, lack, however, many 
aldehyde characteristics, such as formation of liydrazoncs and oximes. 
This is probably due to a stable lactonic rearrangement of the mok^cule 
as shown by the following formula of Erwig and Konigs * for glucose 
pentacetate, 

CHOCOCIU 

/ iHOCOCHs 
I 

0 CHOCOCIU 



CHOCOCIIa 

I 

GHjOCOCHa 

Reaction of Siugare with Benzoyl Chloride. — The acetates of the 
sugars owing to their solubility aie not well adapted for the identifi- 
cation of sugars; the sugar benzoates, however, are marked by a high 
insolubility in water and their formation is sometimes used as a quali- 
tative test for sugars. 


Ber., 22, 1464, 2209. 
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The test, uecording to the method of Baumann,* is carried out by 
treating a solution of the sugar with benzoyl chloride in presence of 
sodium hydroxide; the benzoic radical displaces the H of the hydroxyl 
groups with formation of sodium chloride and water. A number of 
benzoates are usually formed in the reaction. In the case of glucose- 
pentabeiizoate the formation proceeds as follows: 

CILOH 

1 

(CHOU), + 5 aiisCOCl + 5 NaOlI 
CHO 

Olucose Benzoyl chloride Sodium hydroxide 

The Baumann reaction is sufficiently delicate to detect 1 to 2 mgs. 
glucose in 100 c.c. of water and is sometimes employed for testing urine; 
100 c.c. of solution are well shaken with 2 c.c. of benzoyl chloride. 

Special Tests for Redtjcing Sugars 

To the second class of reactions for examining sugars belong the 
special tests pertaining to group identification; the reactions chosen for 
description may be divided for convenience into throe general classes. 

I. Analysis of hydrazones and osazones, 

H. Separation of products obtained by decomposition with concen- 
trated hydrochloric acid. 

III. Color reactions with phenols in presence of concentrated mineral 
acids. 

I. .ANALYSIS OF HYDRAZONES AND OSAZONES AS A MEANS OF IDENTIFYING 
SUGAR GROUPS 

If the hydrazone or osazonc of a sugar has been separated in a pure 
condition, an elementary analysis of the compound will serve to identify 
the group to which the sugar belongs. The osazones, owing to their 
greater insolubility and ease of preparation, are best adapted for this 
purpose. The determinations necessary for the identification of an 
osazone are those of the elements nitrogen and carbon; a determina- 
tion of hydrogen is also usually included since this element can be 
determined with little extra trouble at the same time as the carbon 
determination. 

The elementary analysis of osazones and hydrazones is carried out by 
burning about 0.2 gm. of the substance over cupric oxide in a com- 


ClLOCOCJh 

I 

= (CHOCOColL)^ + 5 NaCI -f- 5 H.O 


CHO 

Gli20DtiB-[jenL!»batiM)ato Salt Water 


Bcr., 19, 3220, 
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bustion tube. For nitrogen the combustion is carried out by Dumas's 
method in a current of carbon dioxide after complete displacement of 
the air. The evolved nitrogen is received in a eudiometer over strong 
potassium hydroxide solution and its volume measured. From the vol- 
ume of gas the weight of nitrogen is calculated, making the necessary 
corrections for atmospheric pressure and temperature. 

For carbon and hydrogen the combustion is carried out by Liebig’s 
method in a current of air or oxygen which must be perfectly dry and 
free from carbon dioxide. The evolved water is collected in weighed 
tubes, or spirals, containing concentrated sulphuric acid, and the evolved 
carbon dioxide absorbed in weighed Liebig bulbs containing concentrated 
potassium hydroxide solution, or in U-tubes filled with soda lime (NaOH 
-f CaO). From the weights of water and carbon dioxide obtained the 
percentages of carbon and hydrogen are calculated. The percentage of 
oxygen in osazones and hydrazones is determined by subtracting the 
sum of the percentages of the other elements from 100. 

In the elementary analysis of osazones and hydrazones, as of all 
other nitrogen compounds, a spiral of copper should be placed in the 
combustion tube at the exit end in order to effect the reduction of 
oxides of nitrogen. For complete tletails as to metliods of combustion 
the chemist is referred to the standard textbooks upon organic analysis. 

Having determined the elementary composition of an osazone or 
hydrazone, reference to a table of percentage composition will usually 
locate the class of sugar to which the compound belongs. In the fol- 
lowing tabic the formula and percentage composition of phenylosazones 
are given for various groups of sugars. 


Phenylosazone. 

Formula. 


Cnmpr 

twitioii. 


C 

per cent. 

H 

per cent . 

N 

per cent. 

0 

per cent. 

Diose 

UulIuNi 

70.51 

5.93 

23.53 


'I'riose 

C,.H,«NA) 

G7.12 

6.01 

20.90 

0.97 

Tetrose 

CioH.ALO, 

64.39 

6.0<S 

18.80 

10.73 

Pentose 


62.16 

6,14 

17,08 

14.62 

-Mcthylpcntojisc 


63.12 

6.4S 

16.38 

14.02 

Ilexose 

CihH,,N40, ■ 

60.30 

6,19 

1.5.64 

17.87 

Heptose 

CisHa 4 X 405 

58.73 

6,23 

14 43 

20,61 

Odtosft 

CzoH.eNLOs 

57.38 

6 27 

13.10 

22.95 

Nonoso 

CbiHssNnO; 

56.22 

6,29 

12.50 

24.09 

Disaccharide I 

1 0,41132X409 1 

1 ' 

55 . 35 

6,20 

10.77 

27.68 
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IL SEPARATION OF PRODUCTS OBTAINED BY DECOMPOSITION WITH CON- 
CENTRATED HYDROCHLORIC ACID AS A MEANS OP IDENTIFYING 
SUGAR GROUPS 


While an elementary analysis of osazoncs is one of the best means 
of determining the class to which a sugar belongs there are a number 
of other special group reactions which are of great value. The most 
important of these is the separation and identification of some char- 
acteristic decomposition product obtained by treating the sugar with 
concentrated sulphuric or hydrochloric acid. The latter acid is less 
drastic in its action and is the one most commonly used. 

The varied nature of the decomposition products — humus sub- 
stances, aldehydes, acids, etc. — obtained upon heating sugars with 
concentrated hydrochloric acid has already been mentioned. It is 
found, however, that when this treatment is carefully controlled some 
one characteristic decomposition product will predominate for each 
particular group of sugar. The following equations, representing ideal 
types of reaction, are given as illustrations : 


1. 

IT. 


Hesosic 


Pentose 


III. C.=iH,(CH,0O5 

ileliiylpentose 


CJIA 

Levulinic acid 


CJI.O, 

Furfurai 


CoHs(CH3)02 

Methylfnrf\iral 


+ HCOOII + H.O 

Formic acid Water 


+ 

+ 


3H,0 

Water 


3H2O 

Water 


The above types of reaction hold true not only of the simple sugars 
above named, but also of the higher saccharides which yit'ld the.se 
sugars upon hydrolysis. In fact the initial phase of the reaction in 
case of the polysaccharides (sucrose, maltose, lactose, raffinosc, starch, 
pentosans, methylpentosans, etc.), is purely hydrolytic, the simple 
sugars formed being subsequently decomposed after the manner just 
indicated. 

Levulinic Acid Reaction for Hexose Groups. — This reaction, 
which is due to Tollens * and has been extensively studied by his co- 
workers, has been employed with great success in detecting hexose 
groups in a large variety of plant and animal substances (cellular tis- 
sues of plants, nucleic acids of animal origin, etc.) Owing to the much 
greater predominance of hexose-producing substances in nature the 
levulinic acid reaction is usually among the first tests applied in in- 
vestigating materials of unknown composition. 

Descrlplion of Ted. — lii carrying out the reaction 5 to 10 gms. of 

* Ann., 206 , 207, 226; 243 , 314; l^r., 33 , 1286. 
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material are treated with 20 to 50 c.c. of hydroehloric aeid of 1.09 to 
1.10 sp. gr. (18 to 20 percent) in a flask provided with a rubber stopper 
and condensing tube, and heated in a boiling-water bath for 5 to 20 
hours. The brownish-colored liquid is then cooled anrl filtered from the 
precipitate of humus substances; the filtrate is shaken out in a sep- 
aratory funnel four times with ether, and the ether extract, after pouring 
through a dry filter, evaporated. The sirupy residue is then gently heated 
in an open dish to expel the formic acid (see previous equation I). If 
levulinic acid is present a drop of the sirup dissolved in water in pres- 
ence of sodium carbonate and iodine will give a precipitate of iodoform, 
which can also be recognized by its characteristic odor. 

The main portion of the sirup is dissolved in water, boiled with an 
excess of zinc oxide (ZnO), and then, after decolorizing with animal 
charcoal, filtered and evaporated. The zinc salt of levulinic acid wdll 
soon crystallize; the crystals are filtered off, wa.shed with al)solute 
alcohol and ether, and then converted into the silver compound. This 
is done by dissolving the zinc salt in 5 to 10 c.c. of water, adding silver 
nitrate slightly in excess of the equivalent amount and heating nearly 
to boiling, with addition of a little water until the precipitated silver 
salt has completely dissolved. A little animal charcoal is then added 
and the solution filtered. The Icvulinate of silver, CsHrOjAg, wliich 
crystallizes will show under the microscope, in case the compound is 
pure, hexagonal crystals or plates; if the compound is less pure the 
crystals will be feather-like in appearance. The silver salt is filtered 
off, washed with cold water, pressed between filter paper and dried in a 
dark place over concentrated sulphuric acid. The per cent of silver in 
the salt is determined by strongly igniting a weighed portion in a por- 
celain crucible. The theoretical amount is 4S.rlO per cent Ag. 

The yield of levulinic acid obtained by treating hexose sugars with 
bydrochlnrio acid will vary greatly according to the time of heating and 
other conditions of the expcriirient. Conrad and Guthzeit* obtained 
upon heating 10.5 gms. each of fructose, glucose, and galactose, with 50 
c.c. of acid (containing 4.87 gms. HClgas) for 17 hours the following yield 
of products. 


1 

SuKar. 

Humus. 

Levulinic acid. 

Formic acid. 


Grams. | 

Per cent. | 

Grama, j Per cent. 

Grams, 

1 Pot cent* 

Fructose 

2.12 

^ 20,19 , 

4.09 .1.S.95 

1.73 

16,48 

Glucose 

1.00 1 

/ 9.52 1 

3.12 29 71 ; 

! 1.35 1 

' 12.86 

Galactose 

1 

1,77 1 

16.86 1 

2.85 27.14 , 

1 i 

1 i 

1 10.57 

1 


* Ber., 19, 2575. 
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From these results it appears that of the three hexose sugars fruc- 
tose gives the largest yield of levulinic acid and galactose the least. 
That this is due largely to the greater resistance of glucose and galac- 
tose toward the acid was shown by the fact that at the end of the above 
oxperin)ents considerable quantities of these sugars were still unde- 
composed (in case of glucose 26 per cent). The yield of levulinic acid 
is too variable for the method to be of any quantitative value. 

Furfural Reaction for Pentose Groups. — This reaction, which is 
also due to Tollens,* has been of the greatest value not only as a means 
of detecting the presence of pentose carbohydrates but also as a means 
of their quantitative estimation. 

The reaction of the pentose sugars with hydrochloric acid proceeds 
much more nearly according to the equation (II, p. 372) than the 
reaction of the hexoses, the formation of humus substances being cor- 
respondingly less. The following graphic equation shows the decom- 
position of a pentose sugar into furfural. 


:dH h; 




1 1 

1 /OiH i 

CH-C, 

...1 ...J 5^0 

== 

CH:CH 

j )o + 

H 

3 H,0 

:OH Hi 




Pentose ( l.^iO parts) 


Furfural (!10 parts) 

Water (5i parts) 


The theoretical yield of furfural, according to the above equation, 
is 64 per cent; actual determinations of the furfural, obtained by dis- 
tilling weighed amounts of the pentose sugars, arabinosc and xylose, 
with hydrochloric acid, give about 47 per cent in case of arabinose and 
about 57 per cent in case of xylose — yields w'hich are about 75 percent 
and 90 [)er cent respectively of the theoretical. 

Descripiion of Test. — In carrying out the qualitative test about 
5 gms. of substance are heated in a distillation flask with 100 c.c. of 
hydrochloric acid of 1.06 sp. gr. and successive portions of about 30 c.c. 
distilled into a receiver, new portions of acid being added to the flask for 
each quantity distilled. The distillates are then tested for the presence 
of furfural; the latter in large amounts can usually be detected by its 
pleasant aromatic odor somewhat resembling that of bitter almond oil. 
The presence of very small amounts of furfural is best indicated by 
Schiff’s reaction with aniline or xylidine acetate. Aniline acetate re- 
agent is best prepared according to Tollens by mixing in a test tube 
equal volumes of aniline and water and then adding with constant shak- 
* Landw. Vers.-Stat., 39, 425. 
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ing glacial acetic acid drop by drop until the milky solution becomes 
clear. Test paper is prepared by moistening strips of filter paper with 
the aniline- acetate solution. Application of a drop of distillate con- 
taining furfural, even in minute traces, will cause the aniline-acetate 
paper to turn a bright cherry red. 

The presence of furfural in the distillate may also be indicated by 
first neutralizing the acid solution with sodium carbonate and then add- 
ing a solution of phcnylhydrazinc acetate and stirring. Furfural if pres- 
ent is precipitated as furfural-phenylhydrazone, C^HsOCHNoHCeHs, 
which melts at 97*^ to 98° C. 

A better precipitating agent for furfural than phenylhydrazine is 
phloroglucin. A solution of this compound in hydrochloric acid when 
added to a distillate containing furfural will cause an immediate dark- 
ening of the solution with final precipitation of furfural-phloroglucide, 
according to equation; 

.C 6 H 4 O 2 -h CeHeOa - CnHgO^ + HoO 

Furfural Phlorofclucin Furfural-phloroglucide Water 

Lunitations of Furfural Reaction for Pentosef^. While all carbohy- 
drates containing a pentose group yield largo amounts of furfural upon 
distillation with hydrochloric acid, it must also he l:)onic in mind iliat 
other substances have the same property. All hexose carbohydrates .such 
as starch, cellulose, sucrose, glucose, etc., give small amounts of furfural 
upon distillation with hydrochloric acid but the yield is too small to in- 
terfere seriously with the test for pentoses. Two substances, however, 
of a non-pento.se nature are especially marked by their property of 
yielding furfural upon distilling with aeids and hence require brief 
mention. These are glucuronic acid and oxy cellulose. 

Glucuronic acid is an aldehyde-acid derivative of glucose anti has 
the formula C0H(CH0H)4 COOH. By the action of putrefactive 
bacteria it is converted into the pentose sugar 1 -xylosc. 

CfiHniOz = C^HioOc. + CO2 

Glucuronic acid X.ylose Cnrlxjn dioxide 

The intimate relationship of glucuronic acid to the pcnto.scs is also 
shown hy the reaction upon distilling with hydrochloric acid. 

CeHjoO; = C.,H403 + SHsO -f- C()2 

Glucurotiic acid Furfural Water Carbon dioxide 

Glucuronic acid is sometimes found in the urine, e.specially after the 
ingestion of chloral, jncnthol, camphor, turpentine, acetanilide, alka- 
loids and many other eomi)Oun{ls, Under sucli coiiditions a combina- 
tion takes place in the animal organism between the ingested compound 
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and the glucuronic acid, the latter apparently being formed as an oxi- 
dation product of glycogein The glucuronic-acid derivative, which is 
excreted in the urine, may be mistaken for a pentose sugar if the chemist 
relies solely upon such tests as the furfural reaction and reduction of 
metallic salt solutions. - 

One means of determining the presence of glucuronic acid is by 
means of p-bromophcnylhydrazine, which was found by Neuberg* to 
give a characteristic glucuronic-acid derivative, Ci 2 Hi 707 N 2 Br. The 
exact nature of the compound, whether hydrazone or hydrazide, was 
not determined. The solution to be tested is heated in a water bath at 
00° C. with ,5 gms. of p-bromophenylhydrazine chloride and 6 gms. of 
sodium acetate. If glucuronic acid is present yellowish needle-like crys- 
tals wnll separate in 5 to 10 minutes. The solution is cooled, the crystals 
filtered off and the filtrate again heated as before; a second crop of 
crystals may thus be obtained which are filtered off again and the 
process continued until no more crystals form. The combined precipi- 
tates are thoroughly washed with warm water and then with absolute 
alcohol, Recrystaliized from 00 per cent alcohol the crystals melt at 
23G° C. The crystals dissolved in a mixture of C c.c. absolute alcohol 
and 4 c.c. pyridine have a strong levorotation, [rj]z)= — 309. 

Spectroscopic methods for distinguishing between pentoses and glu- 
curonic acid will be described under the color reactions for sugar groups. 

Gellulosc, when treated with different oxidizing agents, such nitric 
acid, chromic acid, hypochlorous acid and permanganate, undergoes a 
partial oxidation. The oxyccllulose derivatives formed under such 
conditions have the property of yielding furfural upon distillation with 
hydrochloric acid. 

According to the researches of Tollens and Faber f oxycelluIose.s 
consist of mixtures of cellulose (CeHioOrOn in different porportions with 
an oxy-derivative colloxin (CgIIsOo)^. The greater the amount of cel- 
loxin in the oxy cellulose the greater the yield of furfural upon distilla- 
tion with hydrochloric acid. Cotton, for example, upon treatment with 
nitric acid at 100° C. for different periods of time, gave the following 
results: 


Time of treatment. 

Composition. 

Yield of furfural. 

Hours, 


Per cent. 



2.3 

4 

SCfiH.A, C«HA 

3.2 


* Bor., 32 , 2395. 
t Bor., 32 , 2589. 
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The yield of furfural calculated to pure celloxiii (\Yhich has not as 
yet been isolated) is about 12 per cent. 

The oxycelluloses are widely distributed in nature and if reliance 
is based exclusively upon the furfural reaction erroneous conclusions 
may be formed as to the occurrence of pentose carbohydrates in plant 
materials. The oxycelluloses may be easily distingui.shed, however, 
from pentosans by the fact that they yield glucose exclusively upon 
hydrolysis with acids, the hydrolytic products giving none of the re- 
actions (osazonc, color tests, etc.) characteristic of the pentoses. 

Methylfurfural Reactions for Methylpentose Groups, — In the 
same way that all substances containing pentose groups yiedd furfural 
upon distilling with hydrochloric acid, those materials containing methyl- 
pentose groups yield methylfurfural. The reaction is perfectly anal- 
ogous to that described upon page 374. 


OH 

H 

I 

[ /' 

CH- 

c- 

1 

CH- 

( 

<' 

1 

OH 

H; 


Metljyli)«iito8e (164 parts) 


,CH. 
CH : C( 

I )o 

H 


+ aiho 


Methylfurfural (110 parts) Water (64 parts) 


The theoretical yield of methylfurfural from methylpentose accord- 
ing to the above reaction is 07.07 per cent. In actual distillation ex- 
periments with the methylponto.ses, fucose and rhainnose, only from 
35 to 40 per cent methylfurfural is obtained or 50 to 60 per cent of the 
theoretical amount. 

In testing natural products for the presence of methylpentose 
groups, the material is distilled with hydrochloric acid of LOG sp. gr. in 
exactly the same manner as described for pentoses and the distillate 
tested for methylfurfural. If no furfural is present in the distillate the 
presence of methylfurfural will be indicated by aiiiliiie-aceiate paper, 
which in this instance is colored yellow. If pentosans are also present 
ill the plant material being examined, as is nearly always the case, the 
presence of furfural in the distillate will color the aniline-acetate paper 
red and completely mask the yellow color of the methylfurfural re- 
action. Other tests must, therefore, be employed to detect the presence 
of methylfurfural. 

Maquenne * has devised a reaction by which 1 part rnethylfur- 
fural can be detected in pre.sence of 9 parts furfural. A small amount 
of the solution to be tested is added to a mixture containing 3 volumes 
* Compt. reud., 109, 573. 
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95 per cent alcohol and 1 volume concentrated sulphuric acid and the 
whole gently wanned. The development of a bright grass-green color 
tliroughout the body of the solution indicates the presence of methyl- 
furfural. 

Spectral reactions for methylfurfural will be described in a succeed- 
ing section. 

Reactions for Tetrose and Triose Groups. — Excepting the hexoses, 
pentoses and methylpentoses, but few experiments have been made 
concerning the reactions of other sugar groups with hydrochloric acid. 

Experiments of Tollens and Ellett * show that l-erythrose is de- 
composed upon heating with hydrochloric acid into lactic acid. The 
reaction may proceed as follows: 

= CsHbO, + CH2O 

Tetroae Luctiu iicid Fonniililehyrle 

Tollens and Ellett suggest that the above may be a general reaction 
for tetrose groups, just as levulinic acid is formed from hexoses, fur- 
fural from pentoses, and methylfurfural from niethylperitoses. 

The formation of considerable methylglyoxal CHj— CO — COHby 
heating dioxyacetonc, C^HsOg, with sulphuric acid has been observed 
hy Pinkus.f This may perhaps be a group reaction of trioses. 

Further investigations require to be made upon the tetroses and 
trioses before any results from the above observations can be applied to 
sugar analy.si3. 

III. COLOR AND SPECTRAL REACTIONS AS A MEANS OF IDENTIFYING 
SUG.YRS 

A study of the color reactions and absorption spectra which solu- 
tions of different sugars give with various phenols as a-naphthol, orciii, 
resorcin, naphtlioresorcin and phloroglucin, in presence of concentrated 
sulphuric or hydrochloric acids offers frequently a most rapid as wvW 
as most reliable method for detecting sugar groups. 

Color Reactions of Ketoses, — Reference has already been made 
(p. 340) to the greater ease with which solutions of ketoses show colora- 
tion phenomena in contact with concentrated sulphuric acid. The same 
fact has been noted with the colorations produced with sugars and 
a-naphthol and sulphuric acid, and this has been utilized as one means 
of detecting the presence of ketose sugars in mixtures. 

a-Naphthol Tesb — Pinoff I has modified the a-naphthol test for sugars 
by using a mixture of 750 c.c. 90 per cent alcohol and 200 gms, con- 
centrated sulphuric acid as the condensing agent. By treating in a test 

♦ Bcr., 38, 499. t Rer., 31, 31. t Bcr., 38, 3314. 
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:ul^ 0.05 gm. of sugar with 10 c.c. of the alcohol-acid mixture and 
).2 c.c. of alcoholic m-naphthol (5 gms. a-naphthol dissolved in 100 c.c. 
)6 per cent alcohol) and heating in boiling water, Pinoff obtained rod 
colorations which in case of sugars containing ketone groups appeared 
almost immediately ; with the aldose sugars 20 minutes or more elapsed 
before coloration developed, d'he following table for 11 different sugars 
by Pinoff gives the time of heating before coloration, the number of 
absorption bands shown by the solution before the spectroscope and 
the position of the bands with reference to the wave length of the light 
absorbed. 

Table LXVIII 

Giving Ab^orplion Spectra of Sugars with a-Naphthol and Sulphuric Acid in Alcohol 


SuKiir. 1 

Time for 
de\el<pp- 
incnt of 
i color. 

Number of i 
absorption 

Wave length in /in and posit it/n of bunds. 

Ar.^bitiosi' 

Minutes. 

2U 



lihamnosc 

20 

1 

502.5 (in vcllow) 

Glucose 

35 

1 

532 5 (between vcllow anti green) 

Mannose 

31 

1 

532,5 (between yellow and ^reen) 

Ciaiactose. 

31 

1 

532.5 (between yellow and green) 

Fructose 

1 

2 j 

573.0 (in yellow), 5flH.8 (in green) 

Sorbose 

1 i 

2 

573.0 (in yeMow), 508.8 (in green) 

Sucrose 

1 ! 

2 

573. G (ill yellow). 508.8 (in green) 

F/ac fo.se 

31 1 

1 

532.5 (between yellow anti green) 

Maltose 

1 31 

1 

532.5 (between yellow and green) 

It alii nose 

' 1 


573.0 (in yellow), 508.8 (in green) 


It will be noted that for the ketose sugars fructose and sorbose and 
for the di- and tri-saccharides sucrose and rafhnosc, wliich give the 
ketose sugar fructose upon hydrolysis, a red coloration is o})tained in 
I minute, while for the other sugars 20 to 3o minutes must elapse 
before coloration. By diluting the 10 c.c. of sulphuric-acid alcohol 
mixture with 10 c.c. of 1)0 per cent alcohol before making the test, 
Pinoff obtained no coloration sufficient to show absorption bands with 
any of the aldose sugars. For the ketose sugars he obtained the fol- 
.owing results: 


Sugar. 

Timo fur de- 
velopment of 
color. 

Number of 
bands. 

Wave length in /»»* and 
position of bttntls. 

Knietose 

Minutes. 

13 

1 

508.8 (in green) 

:5orbose 

30 

1 

50S.S (in green) 

sucrose 

15 

1 

508.8 (in green) 

ffaffinoso 

19 

1 

508.8 (in green) 
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While diluting the acid-alcohol mixture has practically eliminated 
the aldoses from the reaction, it has also materially lessened the sen- 
sibility of the test for the ketoses. 

liesorcin 2'est. — The most convenient color test for distinguishing 
k(*tose from aldose sugars is the color reaction with resorcin and hydro- 
chloric acid — generally known as SeliwanolT's * test. The test was 
originally regarded as peculiar to fructose, but later experiments have 
shown that it is given by sorbose, tagatose, the keto-pentoses and all 
other sugars having a ketone group. 

The reaction is carried out by mixing in a test tube 10 c.c. of the 
clarified solution to be tested with 10 c.c. of 25 per cent hydrochloric 
acid, then adding a little resorcin (about the tip of a knifebladeful), and 
heating gently over a small flame. If fructose or other ketose is present 
a fiery eosin-red color will develop, wliich upon cooling and standing 
will deposit as an amorphous powder mixed with humus decomposition 
products. 

If the acid solution ig made alkaline with soda and then shaken with 
amyl alcohol, the red coloring matter is dissolved >vith a greenish 
fluorescence. If a few drops of absolute alcohol be now added the 
color becomes a beautiful rose red. 

If the red-colored solutions obtained by ScliwanolT’s reaction be ex- 
amined before tht^ spectroscope a distinct absorption band will be noted 
ill the blue near the /^Mine. (See Fig. 165.) 

It is important in making the test with resorcin that an excess of 
liydrochloric acid be avoided. The percentage of acid in the final mix- 
ture should be about 122 per cent. If too much strong acid is present, 
glucose and other aldoses will also react with resorcin and form pink- 
colored solutions; the latter, while lacking the intensity of color obtained 
with the ketoses, may nevertheless lead to erroneous conclusions. The 
resorcin reaction obtained with glucose may be due to a slight trans- 
formation of this sugar into fructose. Ost, as a matter of fact, has 
succeeded in effecting sucli a transformation by treating glucose in 
the cold with strong sulphuric acid. 

Pinoff t bas modified the resorcin test for ketoses by using the 
alcohol-sulphuric-acid mixture previously described as the condensing 
agent. In making the test 0.05 gm. of sugar was treated in a test 
tube with 5 c.c, of the alcohol-sulphuric-acid reagent, 5 c.c. alcohol and 
0.2 c.c. of a 5 per cent resorcin solution and the mixture placed in boil- 
ing water. The following table for 11 different sugars by Pinoff gives 
the length of time required for development of color, the number of 
* Bcr., 20, 181. t Bcr., 38, 3314. 
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absorption bands and tho position of the bands with reference to wave 
lcngt,h of light absorbed. 


Table LXIX 


Giinng Absorption Spectra of Sugars mlh Resorcin and Sidphuric Add in Alcohol 


Sugar. 

Time for de- 
velopment of 
color. 

Number of ab- 
MirpOon bund.s. 

Wave lengths in uu and 
position of bunds. 


liinutea. 

35 




35 




32 

35 

1 

4.S7.5 (in blue) 



G.alactose 

35 

1 



Fructose 

1 

487.5 fin blue) 

487.5 (in blue) 

457.5 (in blue) 

487.5 (in blue) 

487.5 (in blue) 

457.5 (in blue) 

Sorbose... , 

1 

1 

Sucrose 

1 

1 

L.actose 

32 

1 

Maltose 

32 

1 

1 

Raffinose 

I 





Naphthoreaorcin Test. — Tollens and Rorive * have employed in 
place of resorcin naphthoresorcin or 1 : 3 dioxynaphthaliii. The ketose 
sugars fructose and sorbose and the di- and trisaccharides sucrose 
and rafTinose show upon heating with a little naphthoresorcin in pres- 
ence of hydrochloric acid (1 vol. acid 1.19 sp. gr. and 1 vol. water) beauti- 
ful red-colored solutions which show a weak absorption band in the 
green. The sensibility of this test is about the same as tliat obtained in 
ScUwanoff's reaction, but the color has more of a violet tinge than the 
fiery red obtained with resorcin. The red-colored solutions obtained 
with naphthoresorcin soon become turbid with formation of a deposit. 
If the latter is filtered off and dissolved in alcohol a yellowish-brown 
solution with green fluorescence is obtained which shows a weak absorp- 
tion band in the green. 

Color Reactions of Pentoses (and Glucuronic Acid) . — The pentoses 
are distinguished above all other sugar groups for the depth and variety 
of the color reactions obtained with different polyvalent phenols in 
presence of concentrated hydrochloric acid. Phloroglucin, orcin and 
naphthoresorcin are the three compounds most used for this purpose, 
and the reactions for each of these will bo described in the order 
named. 

Phlorogludn Test. — Ihl \ discovered that solutions of the pentose 
sugars, or of hydrolytic products derived from substances containing 


Bur., 41 , 1783. 


t Chemiker Ztf;, (1885), 231. 
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pentosans, gave, upon heating with an equal volume of eoncentrated 
hydrochloric acid and a little phloroglucin, a beautiful violet-red color. 
The coloi'ed solution thus obtained when viewed before the spectro- 
scope was found by Tollens and Allen * to show a sharp black absorp- 
tion band in the yellow of the spectrum between the D and E lines. 

The violet-red solution obtained in the phloroglucin reaction for 
pentoses soon becomes turbid with deposition of a dark- colored precipi- 
tate. If th(“ turbid solution is allowed to stand 3 to 5 minutes, then 
eooled, filtered and the precipitate washed with cold water on a small 
rapid filter and then dissolved in 95 per cent alcohol, a permanent red 
solution is obtained which is perfectly adapted to the study of ab- 
sorption spectra. If the color is too deep it can be reduced by careful 
dilution with 96 per cent alcohol. (Tollcns’s absatz " method.) 

The same color reaction of the pentoses with phloroglucin and 
hydrochloric acid is given by glucuronic acid and its derivatives, but 
7int by oxycollnlose. The test, therefore, while enabling the chemist to 
distinguish between such furfural-yielding substances as pentosans and 
oxy cellulose, docs not permit the distinction between glucuronic acid 
and pentoses (as for example in urine). 

Orcin Test. — If the reaction for the pentoses just described , be 
carried out with orcin in place of phloroglucin a violet-blue coloration 
is obtained. The solution, however, becomes rapidly turbid with de- 
position of a bluish-colored flaky precipitate. If the latter is filtered 
off and dissolved in alcohol by Tollens^s “ absatz ” method a blue- 
colored solution is obtained which shows before the spectroscope a very 
sharp dark band almost exactly over the D line of the spectrum. The 
same reaction is also obtained with glucuronic acid. 

Bial t has made the orcin reaction more sensitive by carrying out 
the test in presence of a little ferric chloride. In this manner it is 
found possible to distinguish between pentoses and glucuronic acid. 

Biabs orcin reagent is prepared by dissolving I gm. orcin in 500 c.c. 
hydrochloric acid of 1.15 sp. gr. (30 per cent) to which 20 drops of 
an officinal solution of ferric chloride (liquor ferri sesquichloridi) are 
added. 

In making the test 4 to 5 e.e. of the reagent arc heated in a test 
tube to boiling; the solution is removed from the flame and a few drops 
(never over 1 c.c.) of the solution to be tested added. If pentoses are 
present a vivid green color will develop almost immediately; the re- 
action is not given under the above conditions with glucuronic acid. 

* Ann., 260, 289. 
t Biochem. Zcitschrift., 3, 323. 
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BiaFs test has been stiidiocl and generally eon finned by Sachs,* and 
also by ToUens and Lefevro.f The last-named authorities found that 
a dilute solution of glucuronic acid produced no perceptilile coloration 
under the conditions prescribed by Bial, but that if the solution was 
heated for any length of time a green color speedily developed. The 
cause of the retardation is explained by the slower decomposition of 
glucuronic acid by hydrochloric acid as compared with the piuitoses; 
such a difference in the rate of decomposition is also noted between the 
pentose sugars themselves, xylose, for example, giving a coloration with 
BiaFs reagent in a shorter time than ar alii nose. 

The green solution olitained Iiy BiaFs reaction shows before the 
spectroscope a dark absorption band in tlie red between the lines B and 
C and a second band in the yellow covering the poisition of the D line 
of the spectrum. 

Naphthoresorcin Test for Pentoses and Glucuronic Acid. — Tollens and 
Rorive I have found that when solutions of different sugars are heated 
with a little naphthoresorcin in presence of an equal volume of eon eon - 
trated hydrochloric acid (1.19 sp. gr.) characteristic colored solutions 
and deposits are formed. 

With the pentoses arabino.se and xylo.se a red color develops on 
heating followed by a bluish turbidity. The deposit dissolves dii alco- 
hol to a reddish-brown solution with l^eautifui green fluorescence, show- 
ing a weakly-defined absorption band in the green. 

Glucuronic acid gives with naphthoresorcin and hydrochloric acid 
a bluish turbid solution with blue deposit. The alcoholic solution of 
the latter is a beautiful blue, only slightly fluoresciuit, and shows a 
dark absorption band in the yellow covering the D lino of the 
spectrum. 

The naphthoresorcin test for glucuronic acid has been improved by 
Tollens § in the following way. The deposit of coloring matter is 
treated with ether instead of alcohol; if glucuronic acid is present the 
ether is colored a violet blue and shows btflore the spectroscope an 
absorption band in the yellow, its center lying a little to the right of the 
D sodium line (i.o., toward the green). 

The naphthoresorcin deposits obtained with sugars (pentoses, 
hexoses, etc.) in presence of hydrochloric acid are insoluble in ether 
and so do not appear in the reaction. The presence of sugar and also 
of foreign organic matter, as in urine, may change the color of the ether 
solution from the violet blue characteristic of pure glucuronic acid to a 

* Biochem. Zcitschrift., 1, 384. t Ecr,, 41, 1783. 

t Bcr., 40, 4520. § Bcr., 41, 1788. 
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violnt, red, or reddish brown. The characteristic absorption band in 
the yellow part of the spectrum will not, however, be interfered with. 



Fig. IGo, — Abfiorption spectra given by diiTerent sugare. 

The naphthori'sorcin test as prescribed by Tollens is made as fol- 
lows: 5 to 6 c.c. of the solution (urine, etc.) to be tested are treated in 
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a 16 mm. wide test tube with I to 1 c.c. of a 1 per cent solution of 
naphthoresorcin in alcohol and an equal volume of hydrochloric acid 
of 1.19 sp. gr. added. The solution is carefully heated to boiling and 
then kept for 1 minute over a small flame. The dark-colored solution 
is set aside for 4 minutes and then cooled under a stream of cold water; 
an equal volume of ether is then added and the whole thoroughly 
shaken. After the acid solution has settled the ether layer will be 
colored blue or bluish violet to red, in case glucuronic acid is present, 
and, if the tube is held before the spectroscope, will show the character- 
istic absorption band near the D lino. In case the ether does not sepa- 
rate readily a drop or two of alcohol will hasten the process. If the 
ether solution is too deeply colored for spectroscopic examination more 
ether is added until the color is reduced and the uiiabsorbed part of the 
spectrum made visible. 

The naplithoresorcin deposits of the pentoses and other sugars 
being insoluble in ether separate as a layer between the colored ether 
and the lower acid solution. 

Color Reactions of Methylpentoses. — The color reactions for 
detection of methylpentoses may be divided into two classes; (1) color 
reactions made upon the distillate obtained liy distilling ra{‘thylpent().ses 
or rnethylpentosans with hydrochloric acid; (2) color reactions made 
directly upon these substances without distillation. The color reactions 
of the first class arc in reality color reactions of nudhylfurfural to 
which reference has already been made. It remains, how’cver, to describe 
some of the spectral reactions of methylfurfural. 

Spectral Reactimis of M ethyl furf uraL — Tollens and Widtsoe* have 
detected the presence of methylfurfural in the hydrochloric acid dis- 
tillate from various plant materials by mixing a few cubic centimeters 
of the solution with an equal volume of concentrated liydrochloric acid 
and gently warming. If the solution is colored yellow methylfurfural is 
present. The yellow solution viewed before the spectrosco])e will show 
a dark absorption band between tlie green and blue of the spectrum 
near the F" line. If much methylfurfural is present the band will grad- 
ually darken and broaden, the increase in width extending toward the 
violet and leaving the green unalfected. With considerable methyl- 
furfural the violet end of the spectrum is completely extinguished, the 
green, however, always remaining clear and transparent. Furfural tloes 
not give this reaction although it may affect the delicacy of the test if 
present in large amount. The reaction, how’ever, will indicate 1 part of 
methylfurfural in presence of 64 parts furfural (^V <-lrop methylfurfural 
♦ Bcr., 33 , 146. 
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in presence of 2 drops furfural in 10 c.c. of hydrochloric acid). By use 
of this test Tollens and Widtsoe were able to detect methylpcntosans 
in dififerent gums, sea weed, leaves of different kinds of trees and a 
large variety of other plant substances. 

Tollens and Oshima * have rendered the spectral reaction for 
methylfurfural more sensitive by carrying out the test in presence of 
phloroglucin; 5 c.c. of the hydrochloric acid distillate arc treated with 
5 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid and a few cubic centimeters of 
a .solution of phloroglucin (in hydrochloric acid of 1.06 sp. gr.) added. 
After f) minutes the solution is filtered from the greenish -black precipi- 
tate of furfural phloroglucide; if the filtrate is colored yellow or reddish 
yellow methylfurfural is present. The solution gives before the spectro- 
scope a dark absorption band in the blue. On long standing the solu- 
tion deposits a red precipitate of methylfvirfural phloroglucide which 
is readily distinguished from the dark-green furfural compound. Ab- 
sorption spectra of methylfurfural are shown in Fig. 165. 

The vivid color reactions of the pentoses with orcin and phloroglucin 
are not obtained with the raethylpentoses. Naphthoresorcin, however, 
was found by Tollens and Rorive to give a deposit of coloring sub- 
stance with the methylpcntoses, rhamnose and fucose, when heated in 
presence of hydrochloric acid. The alcoholic solution of the deposits 
showed a violet blue color with an exceedingly brilliant green fluores- 
cence, which showed before the spectroscope an absorption band in the 
yellow over the D line and a second band in the green. 

There are a number of other color spectral reactions which have not 
been described; the.se belong, however, more to the reactions of individ- 
ual sugars and will be given under the description of these. 

A few characteristic absorption spectra, useful in testing for sugars, 
are shown in Fig. 165. 

Reactions of the Non-reducing Sugars 

The comparatively small number of sugars, which do not reduce 
Fchling's solution, all belong to the higher di-, tri- and tetrasaccharides 
and include sucrose, trehalose, raffinose, melezitose, geiitianose, lacto- 
sinose, secalose, lupeose and stachyose. The soluble polysaccharides, 
such as dextrin, inulin, glycogen, etc., although not classified as sugars, 
are sometimes included for convenience in the group of non-reducing 
saccharides. 

A free aldehyde, or ketone group, to which the reducing sugars owe 
their peculiar reactivity in the formation of hydrazones, oximes, ureides, 
* Ber., 34 , 1435. 
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mercaptals, etc., is lacking in the non-reducing sugars, and the in- 
ability of the latter to reduce Fehling’s solution, or to react with pho- 
ny Ihydrazine, dilute alkalies, hydroxyl amine, etc., is thus explained. 

The non-reducing sugars give many of the color and spectral re- 
actions of the reducing sugars, sucrose and raffinose, for example, giv- 
ing the «-naphthol reaction with sulphuric acid and Seliwanoff's reaction 
with resorcin and hydrochloric acid. But as previously explained these 
reactions are not given by the original non-reducing sugar, but by the 
reducing sugars derived from this by the hydrolytic action of the acid 
used in making the test. 

A carefully controlled hydrolysis by means of acids or enzymes, 
combined with quantitative measurements of changes in polarization 
or in copper-reducing power, is the most reliable test for the presence of • 
non-reducing sugars. Methods involving this principle have been de- 
scribed under the inversion methods for determining sucrose and raffinost^, 
and other examples will be given under quantitative chemical methods. 
Individual tests will be described under the heading of each single sugar 
in Part II of this Handbook. 



CHAPTER XIV 

REDUCTION METHODS FOR DETERMINING SUGARS 

The principal chemical methods for determinins sugars are based 
upon the jiroperty which all aldehydes and ketones have of reducing 
alkaline solutions of certain metallic salts. The reducing action of 
glucose, lactose and other sugars upon alkaline solutions of copper, 
silver, mercury, bismuth and other metals has already been mentioned. 
In the case of silver and glucose, for example, the reaction when care- 
fully controlled proceeds as follows: 

CMA + 9 Ag^O = 18 Ag + 3 (C00H)2 + 3 H.O. 

Glucose Silver oxiile Silver Oxalic acid Water. 

If the weight of reduced silver be determined for this reaction, the 
amount of glucose can easily be estimated. But unfortunately the re- 
ducing action of sugars upon metallic salts does not proceed with the 
quantitative precision of the above equation; the reduction is rarely 
complete and the amount of reduced metal varies with the conditions 
of the experiment. The latter difficulty is olwiated, however, in prac- 
tice by controlling the process so that the same w^eight of reduced 
metal is alway.s obtained for the same weight of sugar. 

Of the various alkaline solutions of metals those of copper arc em- 
ployed almost exclusively in sugar analysis. 

Copper Reduction Methods 

Early Methods. — Th e reducing action of sugars upon different 
salts of copper has been known since the first beginning of chemistry. 
Trommer,* in 1811, first noted the value of alkaline copper-sulphate 
solution as a means of distinguishing grape from canc sugar. Trom- 
mer’s method was improved in 1844 by Barrcswil f who made the im- 
portant discovery that addition of potassium tartrate to the alkaline 
eoppcr-snlphate solution greatly increased its stability. Barreswil’s 
method was volumetric; the sugar solution was slowly added to the 
boiling copper reagent, which had previously been standardized against 
pure glucose, until the blue color was just discharged. 

* Ann., 39, 360. 

t Journal de Fharmacie [3], 6, 301. 
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Fehling^s Method. — Pehling,* in 1848, first worked out the details 
of the alkaline copper method, as they now stand, and the copper-sul- 
phate and alkaline-tartrate reagent has since been called by his name. 

The copi>er solution employed by Fehling consisted of 40.00 gms. 
copper sulphate, CuS 04.5 HaO, 160 gms. neutral potassium tartrate and 
GOO-700 gms. sodium hydroxide sol. of 1.12 sp. gr. dissolved in water to 
1154.4 c.c. This is equivalent to 34.65 gms. CuSO^.d lijO dissolved 
to 1000 C.C., the proportion used by nearly all subsequent workers down 
to the present time. 

Fehling's solution contains 8.822 gms. copper to 1000 c.c. or 0.008822 
gm. to 1 c.c. According to Fehling's experiments 1 c.c. of his solu- 
tion was exactly reduced by 0.005 gra. of anhydrous glucose, or 1 part 
glucose reduced 1.765 parts copper. In terms of the molecular weight 
of glucose the ratio would be 180 X 1.765 = 317.6. Dividing this 
value by 63.6, the atomic weight of copper, the atoms of copper reduced 
by one molecule of glucose is found to be five. The reduction ratio 
1 : 5 was regarded as constant by Fehling and was so employed l^y all 
chemists until Soxhlet j showed In 1878 that the ratio between sugar 
and amount of copper reduced was not a constant but varied according 
to the excess of copper which is present during the reaction. 

The more modern methods of sugar determination, which employ 
Fehling’s solution, may be divided into two general classes. I. Volu- 
metric methods based upon the complete rcLluction of a measured 
volume of standard solution. II. Methods based upon a gravimetric 
or volumetric determination of the reduced copper. 

VOLUMETRIC METHODS BASED UPON THE COMPLETE REDUCTION OF A 
MEASURED VOLUME OF FEIILING’s SOLUTION 

SoxhleUs Method. — Owing to the decomposition which takes 
place ill the mixed copper-sulphate and alkaline-tartrate solution upon 
standing, the two solutions employed in the Soxhlet and all other 
modern methods are mixed only ju.st before using. Tlie solutions con- 
sist of the following: Solution A, 34.639 gms. of pure crystallized 
CUSO 4.5 H 2 O are dissolved in water and made up to 500 c.c. Solution 
B, 173 gms. of Rochelle salts are dissolved in water, 100 c.c, of a solu- 
tion of caustic soda, containing 516 gms. NaOH per liter arc added, 
and the volume completed to 500 c.c. Previous to analysi.s mix equal 
volumes of solutions A and B. 

Before using the mixed copper reagent, it should be standardized 
against glucose, invert sugar, lactose, etc., according to the needs of 
♦Aim., 72 , 106; 106 , 76. f J. prakt. Chem. [2], 21 , 227. 
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analysis. Since reducing sugar in sugar-cane, sugar-beet and most 
other food products is most usually expressed as invert sugar, the latter 
is most commonly used for standardization. A standard solution of 
invert sugar has also an advantage in being easily prepared. 

Standard Invert Sugar Solution, Method of ike Association of 
Official Agricultural Chemists* — Dissolve 4.75 gms. of pure sucrose in 
75 c.c. of water, add 5 c.c. of 38.8 per cent hydrochloric acid and set 
aside during a period of 24 hours at a temperature not below 20^ C. 
Neutralize the acid exactly with dilute sodium hydroxide and make up 
to 1000 c.c.; 100 c.c. of this solution contains 0.500 gm. of invert sugar. 

The amount of standard invert sugar solution necessary to reduce 
100 c.c. of the mixed copper reagent is determined according to the 
details described in the next paragraph. 

Application to Analysis of Sugar Products. Method of the Associa- 
tion of Official Agricultural Chemists.] — Make a preliminary titration 
to determine the approximate percentage of reducing sugar in the ma- 
terial under examination. Prepare a solution which contains approx- 
imately 1 per cent of reducing sugar. Place in a beaker 100 c.c. of the 
mixed copper reagent and approximately the amount of the sugar 
solution for its complete reduction. Boil for two minutes. Filter 
through a folded filter and test a portion of the filtrate for copper by 
use of acetic acid and potassium ferrocyanide. Repeat the test, vary- 
ing the volume of sugar solution, until two successive amounts are 
found which differ by 0.1 c.c., one giving complete reduction and the 
other leaving a small amount of copper in solution. The mean of these 
two readings is taken as the volume of the solution required for the 
complete precipitation of 100 c.c. of the copper reagent. 

Under these conditions 100 c.c. of standard copper reagent require 
0.475 gm. of anhydrous glucose or 0.494 grn. of invert sugar for com- 
plete reduction. Calculate the glucose by the following formula : 

V = the volume of the sugar solution required for the complete 
reduction of 100 c.c. of standard copper reagent. 

W = the weight of the sample in 1 c.c. of the sugar solution. 

ri.! lUOX 0.475 , , , 

Then ' F x l F glucose, 

1 on V 0 404 

or ~ invert sugar. 

V /\ w 

In making the test for unreduced copper a few drops of the filtered 
solution are placed upon a white test plate, acidified with a few drops of 

* Bull. 107 (revised) U. S. Bur. of Chem., p. 42. t Ibid* 
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10 per cent uuotic acid and a drop of 2 per cent potassium-ferrocyaiudo 
solution added. A brown coloration indicates the presence of unre- 
duced copper. 

Volume of Fehling^s Solution Reduced by Different Sugars. — 

The ratio between volume of standard Fehling’s solution and the amount 
of different sugars, just sufficient to cause complete reduction, was de- 
termined by Soxhlet * to be as follows: 


Table LXX 



Volume of Foliling’ 

« MoluUon rodueoil by different sugars. 

^ Roflueinn 




of glucoso. 

0,5000 

gm. gluuose 

reduces 105.2 c.c. Tcliling’s solution 

“ 101.2 

1.000 

0.5000 

“ invert sugar 

0.962 

0.5000 

“ fructose 

“ 97.2 “ “ . 

0.024 

0.5000 

' ' lactose 

“ 74.0 

0.703 

0.5000 

“ maltose 

“ 04.2 “ “ “ ! 

0.610 


The above results calculated to equal volumes of copper reagent 
show that 100 c.c. of mixed standard Fehling’s solution are reduced by 
0.4753 gm. of glucose, 0.4941 gm. of invert sugar, 0.5144 gm. of fructose, 
0.6757 gm. of lactose and 0.7788 gm. of maltose. 

Modifications of Soxhlet's Method. — Instead of employing 100 c.c. 
of Felding’s solution for the Soxhlet deterrniuation, it is more customary 
to use 10 C.C., 20 c.c, or 50 c.c., the quantity thus used being measured 
into a casserole, beaker or flask, and diluted, according to require- 
ments, with a measured volume of water. In case of very dilute sugan 
solutions, as small a quantity as 5 c.c. of Fehling's solution may be used 
to advantage. 

In using any of the numerous modifications of Soxhlet’s method, it 
is important that the Fehling solution be standardized under exactly 
the same conditions as in analysis. The same degree of dilution should 
be followed for the mixed copper reagent in all experiments. Soxhlet 
found that 0.5 gm. of glucose reduced 105.2 c.c. of Fehling’s solution 
when undiluted and only 101.1 c.c. when diluted with 4 parts of water; 
similar results were also obtained with other sugars. Such differences 
as these might produce a variation of several per cent in the estimation 
of reducing sugars. 

It is also evident that to obtain the most concordant results the 
sugar solutions should always contain about the same percentage of 
reducing sugar. This is accomplislicd in practice by making a rough 
• J. prakt. Chem. [2] 21 , 227. 
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I>rc’llirunary cletermiriatiori and then making up a fresh sugar solution 
so tliat the percentage of reducing sugar shall be 0.1 per cent, 0.5 per 
cent or 1.0 per cent, etc., according to the volume of Fehling’s solution 
taken and the individual preference of the chemist. In this manner 
a]iproximately the same volume of sugar solution is always used for 
reducing the same volume of copper reagent, and under such con- 
ditions, with a uniform method of boiling, the most accurate results are 
ol)tained. 

A ditlerence in reducing power is also obtained whether the sugar 
solution be added to the copper reagent in small portions, with suc- 
cessive periods of boiling, or only in one portion with one period of 
boiling. The most accurate results are secured where the test is made 
with the entire volume of sugar solution, necessary for complete reduc- 
tion, with only one period of ])oiling. 

The following example will give an illustration of the application of 
the method: 

Example. — ^20 c.c. of Fehling’s solution diluted with 80 c.c. of water were 
found to require for reduction exactly 20.2 c.c. of standard invert sugar solu- 
tion or 0.101 gm. 

50 gins, of sugar-cane molasses were diluted to 1000 c.c. Of this solution 
about 8 c.c. were required to discharge the blue color of 20 c.c. Fchliiig's solu- 
tion. 

SO c.c. of the sugar solution (4 gnis. molasses) were then made up to 200 c.c. 
(1 c.c. = 0.02 gm. molasses). Of tliis solution 19. G c.c. when boiled with 
20 c.c. Fehling’s solution and SO c.c. of water for 2 minutes showed incomplete 
rcdiietioii by the fcarocyanidc test and 19.8 c.c. complete reduction. 

Calling 19.7 c.c. the volume, of sugar solution necessary to reduce the 

20 c.c. of Fchliiig’s .solution, then Q ~ 25.64 per cent invert sugar in 

Iho molasses. 

The Ferrocyanide Test for Copper. — Several methods arc fol- 
lowed for making the ferrocyanide test for unreduced copper. It some- 
times hapi)ens that the cuprous oxide is precipitated in a very iinely 
divided form, and gives annoyance by running through the filter. 

One method of making the test is to superimpose several small strips 
of filter paper and allow a few drops of the solution to fall upon the 
upper paper. The moistened area upon the second or third underlying 
strip is then treated with a drop of ferrocyanide solution acidified with 
acetic acid. The appearance of a brown spot indicates the presence of 
unreduced coi)per. 

Another method of removing the portion of solution to be tested is 
by means of a Wiley or Knorr filtering tube, which is prepared as fol- 
lows: 
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Wiley’s Filter Tube. — The Wiley * filter tube, Fig. lOBa, eonsists of 
a pieei? of glass tubing, 5 to 7 nun. in diainoter and 20 to 25 cm. long, 


one end of which has been softened in a flame and 
then pressed out so as to form a shoulder. A iiiecc 
of fine linen is then stretched tightly over the end and 
tied securely by a thread. In using the tube the 
covered end is dipped into water containing in suspen- 
sion finely divided asbestos, and a film of the latt('r 
spread over the surface of the filter by suction at the 
upper end. A small portion of the liquid to be tested 
is sucked into the tube and then poured from the 
open end onto the test plate. Knorr’s f modification 
of the Wiley tube is of smaller diameter and contains 
a perforated platinum disk in place of the linen (Fig. 
1666). The disk is coated wdth asbestos and the liquid 
withdrawn for testing as with the 1 Vi ley tube. The 
filter tubes should not be reused until after cleaning 
in dilute nitric acid and washing with water. 

Method of Ross. — A method due to Ross,t and 
employed quite extensively in Louisiana, is to dip the 
point of a small folded filter, held by means of for- 
ceps, below the surface of the hot solution in the cas- 
serole and withdraw a few drops of the clear liquid 
from the interior of the filter by means of a medicine 
dropper (Fig. 167). The method is simple, and par- 
ticularly useful where there is a large amount of 
routine. 



Conveniences for making the determination by 


SoxhlcFs method, such as 2-minutn sand gla.ss for a 6 


regulating time of boiling, test plate, dropping bottles — Filter 

for fcrrocyanide solution and acetic acid, are shown in tubes for deter- 
Rig. 167. mining reducins 

Violette^s Method. — The volumetric method of 


copper reduction, which is used most cxtensivcl.y in France, is that 
of Violette.§ The proportions of copper sul])hate, Rochelle salts and 
alkali employed in the Soxidet method may be used in the \iolette 
determination, or the Violette solution may be taken which consists of 


* Wiley’s “ Agricultural Analysis ” (1807), III, 130. 
t Ibid. 

t Journal of Analytical Chemistry, 4 (1800), p. 427. 
§ Sidersky’s “Man\inl” (1000), p. 95. 
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Fig. 167. — Ross’s method for determining reducing sugars. 


36.46 gms. CuSOi.S H 2 O, 200 gms. Rochelle salts and 500 gms. sodium 
hydroxide solution of 1.2 sp. gr. made up to 1000 c.c. 

The Violette solution takes a slightly larger amount of copper suL 
phate than the Soxhlet solution in order that 1 c.c. may correspond to 
the invert sugar derived from 5 mgs. of sucrose or f $ X 5 — 5.263 mgs. 
of invert sugar. The ratio of invert sugar and copper s^ulphate for the 
Soxhlet and Violette solutions is accordingly 5 : 34.64 5.263 : 36.46. 

The Violette solution is preferred by sotne chemists for convenience 
in determining sucrose by the method of inversion and copper reduc- 
tion. 

The end point of the reduction in Violette’s method is determined, 
as in the early process of Barreswil, by the disappearance of blue color 
from the copper solution. The details of the method are as follows: 

Ten cubic centimeters of the mixed copper solution are transferred 
to a large test tube 20 to 22 mm. in diameter and 22 to 24 cm. long; 
5 c.c. of distilled water are added in case the solution is rich in reducing 
sugars and a few small pieces of pumice stone, which have been ignited 
and then washed in acid and water. The copper solution is then 
heated to boiling, the grains of pumice stone giving a smooth ebullition 
and preventing the sudden ejection of liquid from the tube. The sugar 
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solution to be tested, which should have been previously clarified and 
diluted to about 0.5 to 1.0 per cent invert sugar, is then added from a 
burette, a few cubic centimeters at a time, the copper solution being 
boiled for 2 minutes after each addition. As the reduction proceeds 
the blue color of the solution becomes more of a reddish violet, due to 
the diminishing intensity of the blue and the increasing amount of the 
red cuprous oxide. Towards the end of the reduction it is necessary 
to hold the tube against a white wall or paper and observe the color of 
the clear solution, after the red oxide begins to settle. When the final 
drop of sugar solution discharges the last trace of blue color, the read- 
ing of the burette is noted, and the calculation of sugar made as pre- 
viously described. 

A little practice is required in the Violette method in following the 
disappearance of the blue color. The chemist should standardize his 
solution against invert sugar, following the same procedure in deter- 
mining end point as in making an analysis. 

The Violette method is much simpler than the Soxhlct method and 
is for this reason preferred by many chemists. The Soxhlct method, on 
the other hand, owing to the more sensitive method of determining the 
end point of reduction, has a much greater degree of accuracy. 

The Violette method has been modified by Spencer,* so as to in- 
clude the ferrocyanide test for unreduced copper. Some chemists have 
also sought to improve the method by employing larger test tubes and 
using 20 c.c. of the mixed copper solution. The possibilities of modi- 
fication in this direction are of course unlimited and do not require 
special description. 

Pavy’s Method. — Another volumetric process, using the disap- 
pearance of blue color as end point, is the method of Pavy,t which is 
based upon the fact that when Fehliiig’s solution is reduced in presence 
of ammonia the precipitated cuprous oxide is dissolved as a colorless 
solution, any unreduced copper being indicated by the characteristic 
blue color of the cuprammonium compounds. The disturbing influence 
of the precipitated cuprous oxide upon the color of the solution is thus 
avoided and, in the absence of air, the change from blue to colorless at 
the end point becomes quite sharp. 

Pavy’s copper solution is prepared as follows: 34.65 gins. 
CUSO 4 .. 5 H 2 O, 170 gms. Rochelle salts and 170 gms. potassium hy- 
droxide are dissolved in water to 1000 c.c. It is preferable, however, 
as in Soxhlet^s method to make up the copper and alkali-tartratc solu- 

* Spencer’s "Handbook for Cane SuRar Manufacturers" (1906), p. 131. 
t Pavy's "Physiology of the Carbohydrates" (London, 1894), p, 71. 
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tions separately to 500 c.c., and to mix equal quantities of the two just 
before using; 120 c.c. of the mixed copp(;r solution are transferred to a 
liter flask, 300 c.c. of ammonia of specific gravity 0.880 are added and 
the volume completed to 1000 c.c.; 20 c.c. of the ammoiiiacal Fehling's 
solution arc reduced l^y 0.01 gm. glucose. 

The reduction is carried out in a flask of about 150 c.c. capacity, 
provided with a two-hole stopper, one opening of which is connected 
with the tip of the burette containing the sugar solution and the other 
with a bent glass tube for t lie escape of air and steam (Fig. 108). 



Forty cubic centimeters of the aramoniacal copper solution are placed 
in the flask, and after inserting the stopper the solution is brought to a 
gcmtle boil. The sugar solution is then added at the rate of fit) to 100 
drops per minute, the discharge being regulated by a Pavy pinch cock 
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(C); the ebullition must be maintained without interruption. When 
the blue color begins to lighten, the sugar solution is added drop by 
drop until the last trace of color is just discharged. The end point is 
made more sensitive by looking through the solution against a white 
plate (P). 

The reduction must be made in complete absence of air, otherwise 
the dissolved cuprous oxide will be rooxidized. A precaution sometimes 
used to prevent the entrance of air, through momentary cooling, is to 
use a bent-glass exit tube, fitted with a rubber valve, dipping into a 
beaker of water. Care must also be taken not to prolong the time of 
reduction, othenvisc all the ammonia will be expelled and the cuprous 
oxide not bo dissolved. 

In Pavy’s method 1 molecule of glucose reduces 6 molecules of 
cupric oxide instead of 5 molecules as hy Fehling’s solution. These 
proportions vary somewhat, however, according to concentration and 
other conditions of expenment. The solution should, therefore, be 
standardized against glucose or invert sugar following the exact method 
employed in analysis. 

Pavy’s method gives good results, when the reduction is carried out 
with complete exclusion of the air. The extra precautions necessary 
for making the determination, and the failure of the method to give 
good results with colored solutions, have prevented the process from 
becoming generally employed. 

Conversion Tables for Volumetric Determination of Sugars. — 

The calculation of reducing sugars by any of the volumetric methods 
is much simplified by the use of appropriate conversion tables. If a 
volume of Fehling’s solution be taken, which always corresponds to a 
fixed amount of reducing sugar, as, for example, 0.5 gm. in Table LXX, 
and the sugar solution for titration be made up so as to contain this 
same amount of substance (as 0.5 gm.) in 1 c.c., then the formula for 
determining reducing sugar becomes 

0.5^ im) _ 100 

^^““O.SxV “ F ’ 

in which R is the per cent of reducing sugar in the substance and V the 
cubic centimeters of sugar solution necessary for the reduction. 

If the substance be very high or very low in reducing sugar, an even 
fraction or multiple of 0,5 gm. may be taken for the amount of sub- 
stance to be dissolved in 1 c.c. Thus for 0.05 gm, of substance in 1 c.c. 

R = 1 gill* of substance in 1 c.c. R — 
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eonditicHB of analyws a table giving different 
of the burette reelings will give the cor- 



<rf reducing sugars. The following example 
for constructing nuch a table. 

tUution taken *• 0.2 ffram qf reducing augar 


VoiNiiwcl 

Barifnaal. 

Wdght of mtbsUikoe in 1 e.c. al augu* sobtioa. 

0.40 gm. 

0.20 gm. 

0.10 gm. 

0.04 gm. 

0.02 gm. 


i 

SO 

100 

200 

soo 

1000 

F 

T 

V 

r 

y 

V 

V 

e.a 


F«r eont. 

For cent. 

Pactat. 

F«r cent. 

Per cent. 

20.0 

0.05000 

2.50 

6.00 

10.00 

25.00 

50.00 

20.1 

0.04975 ! 

2.49 

4.98 

9.95 

24.88 

49.75 

20.2 

0.04950 

2.48 

4.95 

9.90 

24.75 

49.50 

20.3 

0.04926 

2.46 

4.93 

9.85 

24.63 

49.26 

20.4 

0.04902 

2.45 

4.90 

9.80 

24.51 

49.02 

%'6 

0.03333 

i‘67 

3!^ 

! 6!67 

16.67 

33.33 

40.0 

0.02500 

1.25 

2.50 

i 5.00 

12.50 

25.00 

50.0 ! 

0.02000 1 

1.00 

2,00 

4.00 

10.00 

20.00 


The table can of course be modified in a great variety of ways to 
suit individual requirements. A list of reciprocals for assistance in cal- 
culating such a table is given in the Appendix (Table 25). 

Reischauer and Kruis^s Method. — In the methods previously 
described a constant volume of Fehling’s solution was taken and the 
amount of sugar solution noted necessary to complete the reduction. 
In a process first proposed by Lippmann * and elaborated by Reischauer 
and Kniis j the opposite procedure is followed. A constant volume of 
sugar solution is taken and the amount of Fehling's solution determined 
necessary to oxidize the reducing sugar. 

In the Reischauer-Kruis method the sugar solution is made up so 
as not to contain over 0.58 gm. glucose in 100 c.c. Six numbered test 
tubes ‘ holding from 20 to 30 c.c. are taken and 5 c.c. of the sugar 
solution measured into each; 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 c.c. respectively of 
Fehling’s solution are then added to the different tubes, which are 
afterwards shalien and immersed in boiling water for 20 minutes. At 
the end of this time the tubes are examined and the two tubes noted in 
which reduction is just completed and in which the least amount of 
unreduced copper is left. Having noted the limits between which the 
true copper equivalent lies, the volume of Fehling’s solution is varied 

* Ocster. Ungar. Z, Zuckerind., 7, 256. 
t Ocster. Ungar. Z. Zuckerind., 12, 254. 
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within this interval until the exact amount necessary for oxidizing all 
Hie reducing sugar is found. 

The pipettes employed for this method are graduated in their 
lower part from 1 c.c. to 5 c.c. and in the stem contain an extra 1 c.c. 
graduated into hundredths. With three trials and employment of the 
ferrocyanide teat, the volume of Fehling’a solution can he determined 
to 0.01 c.c. The following example illustrates the application of the 
method. 


First trial. 

Second trial. 

Third trial. 

1 C.C. Cu all reduced 

1 

4, 15 C.C. Cu all reduced 1 

4.32 c.c. Cu all reduced 

2 “ 

iU.30 “ 

i 4.34 “ “ 

3 “ “ 1 

1 4.45 “ Cu in solution ' 

f 4.3G “ “ 

H “ “ 1 

i 4 .(i0 “ “ 

1 4.38 “ Cu in solution 

15“ Cu in solution 

4.75 “ “ 

4.40 “ “ 

6 “ 

1 

i 4.90 “ 

4.42 “ 


The quantity of Fehling’s solution whicli exactly oxidizes the reducing 
sugar in the 5 c.c. of solution may, therefore, be placed at 1.37 c.c. 


The amount of glucose corresponding to each 0.01 c.c. between 
1 c.c. and 6 c.c. of Fehling’s solution is found from a table calculated 
by Kruis (Appendix, Table 9). 

The Reischauer-Kruis method possesses certain advantages over the 
methods previously described in point of exactness; the error due to 
variation in reducing power with changes in concentration is avoided, 
the amount of reducing sugar in 5 c.c. corresponding to different volumes 
of Fehling’s solution being definitely known for the conditions of ex- 
periment. The large amount of labor and time necessary for com- 
pleting a determination has been, however, a s('.rious obstacle against 
the general use of the method. 

METHODS BASED UPON A GRAVIMETRIC OK VOLUMETRIC DETERMINATION 
OF REDUCED COPPER 

In the methods of this class an excess of copper is present in the 
Fchling’s solution at the end of reduction. The precipitated cuprous 
oxide after a fixed period of heating is filtered off, and the amount of 
copper determined by any of the numerous gravimetric or volumetric 
processes, The weight of reducing sugar corresponding to a definite 
weight of precipitated copper is then determined by means of fonnul® 
or tables which have been calculated ffom results obtained upon known 
amounts of pure sugar under similar conditions of experiment. 
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Variability in Reducing Power of Monosaccharides. — Soxhlet* 

showed that when a solution of glucose acted upon Fehling’s solution 
the first portion added reduced most strongly and the succeeding por- 
tions gradually less so. This variability in reducing power is found to 
be different, however, for the monosaccharides, glucose, fructose, invert 
sugar, galactose, etc,, than for the disaccharides, lactose and maltose. 

As examples of the variability in reducing power of monosaccharides 
the following results are given. The values, which were calculated 
from Bertrand's sugar tables, represent the milligrams of copper re- 
duced by each succeeding iO-milligram portion of added sugar. 


Tari.e LXXI 

Shotnng variabilify in reducing power of monosaccharides 


Nuniber of series. 

Invert sugar. 
Milligraiiig 
eiiliper. 

Glucose. 

Milligraios 

cop{»i'. 

Galactose. 

Milligraiiib 

cnp|>er. 

First 

10 mgs. of .sngiir 

roliijce 

20.6 

20.4 

19.3 

Sec-ontl 

10 “ 


19.8 

19.7 

18.6 

Thiid 

10 " 


18.9 

19.0 

18,3 

Fourtli 

10 “ 

“ 

18.4 

18.4 

17.7 

Fifth 

10 " 

“ 

17 7 

17.9 

17,3 

Sixth 

10 “ 


17 2 

17.4 

16,9 

Seventh 

10 " 


16. 0 

17.0 

1G.7 

Eight h 

10 “ 

“ 

10.1 

16.8 

16.3 

Ninth 

10 “ 


13.8 

15.9 

16,3 

Tenth 

10 


13.4 

15.8 

16. 0 


It is s(*cn that each succeeding 10 mgs. of added glucose undergoes a 
loss in reducing power of about 3 per cent. 

Law of Reducing Action, — The reducing action of a monosac- 
charide upon Fehling's solution may be expressed in general terms as 
follows: 

If for the first minute quantity s of a given sugar a definite amount 
c of copper is reduced, then for any multiple n of s the weight of copper 
would be nc, if the same amount of copper in the Fehling’s solution were 
always maintained. The latter condition, however, is never realized 
in practice, and with the continuous removal of copper from solution 
the value ?ic becomes — 1 + n — 2 + n — 3 T • • • n — n)k. 

AVhen working with woighable quantities of sugar, this expres.sion 
should be modified to o + (n — l)d — (/r - 2 + n — 3 + • • • n n)k 
in which d is the difference between the weights of copper for the first 
two members of the series s and 2s. The values of d and of the constant 
* J. pra,kt. Cbem. [21, 21, 227. 
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k arc easily determined empirically, and knowing these it is possible to 
construct tables for any of the reducing sugars. 

As an example of this method of calculation the following values are taken 
from the experimental work of AlUhn: * 

No. of seriea (n). 


1 10 mgs. of glucose reduce IS.O mgs. copper 

2 20 mgs. of glucose reduce 38.2 mgs. copper 

25 250 mgs. of glucose reduce 4C3,0 mgs. copper. 

18.0 = c. 

38.2 - 18.0 - 20.2 - d. 


Substituting the above values for c and d in tlic equation for jl = 25, 

18 + (25 - 1) 20.2 - (25 - 2 -I- 25 - 3 . . . ) A; = 463.0 
whence k = 0.14. 

The equation 18 + (n — 1) 20.2 — (n — 2 + — 3 -H ’ • • n — n) 0.14 will 

give the milligrams of copper reduced by any multiple n of 10 mgs. of glucose 
under the conditions of Allihn’s experiments. 

Suppo.se it is required to find the milligrams of copper rcduce!l by 100 mgs. 
of glucose. 

18 + (10 - 1} 20.2 - (10 - 2 + 10 - 3 . . . ) 0.14 - 194.8 mgs. Cu. 

Allihn obtained by actual exp(U'iment 105 mgs. of copper by the reducing 
action of 100 mgs. of glucose. 

Calculation of Reduction Tables. — The calculation of tables for 
the copper-reducing power of dilTerent sugars is usually made by the 
method of least squares, according to the general formula: 

y = A ^ Bx Cx'j 

in which x is the milligrams of copper reduced ])y y milligrams of sugar 
and A, B and C constants. Having determined by experiment tlie ' 
values of x for 10 or more values of i/, the calculation oi A, B and C is 
made in the same manner a.s described on page 175. 

As an example of the method of least scjuares the work of Allihn is again 
quoted. Allihn found that different amounts of glucose under constant con- 
ditions of experiment reduced tiie following amounts of copper. 

r""i ^ ^ ^ 1 t i r 

Mgs. of glucose (w). . .Il0,0l20 0 25,0 50.0 100.0 125.0 150.0:175.0.200.0:225.0 250.0 
Mgs. of copper (j). , . . |l8.0|38.2 47.5 99.0 195,0 242. 5 287. 7 338. 0|377.7|421. 2463.0 

Substitution of the above values for x and ij in the formula y = A Bz + Cx‘ 
gives the general equation 

y 2.5647 -f 2.0522 - 0.0007570 .r", 
by means of which Allihn constructed his table giving tlic milligrams of glucose 
corresponding to any weight of reduced copper between 10 rngs. and 463 mgs. 

* J. prakt. Chem. [2], 22 , 46. 
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Variability in Reducing Power of Disaccharides. — • The variability 
in rediicins power of maltose and lactose is different from that noted for 
the monosaccharides. According to the amount of free alkali, time of 
boiling and other conditions, succeeding portions of maltose and lactose, 
while usually showing a vSlight loss, may show either no change at all, or 
even a slight gain in reducing power over preceding portions of the same 
sugar. This peculiarity of maltose and lactose is explained by a slight 
hydrolysis of the sugar into monosaccharides of higher reducing power. 
A slight inversion of this kind takes place with sucrose, which is strictly 
speaking a non-reducing sugar, and it no doubt occurs to a greater or 
less extent with ail higher saccharides upon boiling with .Kehling’s solu- 
tion. 

As an illustration of the reducing power of succesvsive portions of 
maltose, the following results are taken from the tables of Wein and of 
Munson and Walker. 


Table LXXII 

Showing vuriahilily in mhuirig power of maltose 


Nuiiibor of Serlwrt. 

Wein. 

Munson nnd 
Wniker. 


Cu. 

35.4 

34.5 

34 0 

33.4 

33.4 

33.8 

33.5 

Mgs. Cu. 
35.9 
33,6 

33.5 
33.8 

33.6 

33.7 
33.6 


Thiril 30 “ “ “ ' 

Fourth 30 “ “ 

Fifth 30 “ “ “ . 

Sixth 30 ‘‘ ** 

Seventh 30 " ** 



It is seen that in both series of experiments there is at first a marked 
decrease and then a slight increase in the reducing power of the suc- 
cessive portions of added sugar. Changes of a similar nature arc 
noted in some of the tables for lactose. 

The reducing power of the disaccharides upon Fehling’s solution is 
much more subject to change with difference in conditions than the 
monosaccharides. Kjeldahl,* for example, found that increasing the 
amount of alkali in Fehling’s solution caused the reducing power of 
maltose and lactose to gain with ten times the rate of increase noted for 
glucose. The same effect is also produced by prolonging the time of 
boiling. This greater sensibility of the disaccharides to disturbing in- 
fluences during reduction involves a greater experimental error in the 
determination when the details of the method are not carefully followed. 

* Neue Z. Rubenzuckerind., 37, 13, 23. 
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Methods and tables for estimating different sugars from the amount 
of copper reduced from Fehling's solution have been devised by Soxhlet; 
Allihn; Wein; Meissl; Herzfeld; Lehmann; Kjcldahl; Pfliiger; Ost; 
Honig and Jesser; Brown, Morris and Millar; Bertrand; Defren; 
Munson and Walker; Kendall; and many others. It is impossible to 
describe all these processes and only a few of the more typical methods 
will be selected. The method of Allihn,* which is oiu’. of the widest 
known, illustrates well the various principles involved and will be 
described first in somewhat fuller detail. 

AUihn’s Method for the Determination of Glucose. — The follow- 
ing details of Allihn’s method with the description of several processes 
for determining the amount of reduced copper are taken from the 
Methods of Analysis of the Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists.! 

PREPARATION OF REAGENTS 

Copper-mlphate SolutiorL — Dissolve 34.G39 gms. of CUSO 4 . 5 H 2 O in 
water and dilute to 500 c.c. 

Alkaline-tartrate Solution. — Dissolve 173 gins, of Rochelle salts and 
125 gms. of potassium hydroxide in water and dilute to 500 c.c. 

DESCRIPTION OF METHOD 

Place 30 c.c. of the copper solution, 30 c.c. of the alkaline- tartrate 
solution and GO c.c. of water in a beaker and heat to l)oiling. Add 
25 c.c, of the solution of the material to lie examined, wliich must lie so 
prepared as not to contain more than 0.250 gm. of glucose, and boil for 
exactly two minutes keeping the beaker covered. Filter immediately' 
through asbestos without diluting, and obtain the weight of copi)er by 
one of the methods described in the following si'ction. The corn'spoiul- 
iiig weight of glucose is found from Allihids table (Appendix, Table 10). 

METHODS FOR DETERMINING REDUCED COPPER 

Reduction of the Cuprous Oxide in Hydrogen. ! — “Filter the 
cuprous oxide immediately through a weighed filtering tube made of 
hard glass, using suction. Support the asbestos film in the filtering tul:)e 
with a perforated disk or cone of platinum, and wash free from loose 
fibers before weighing; moisten previous to the filtration. Provide the 
tube with a detachable funnel during filtration, so that none of the 
precipitate accumulates near the top, where it could be removed by 

* J. prakt, Chem. [2], 22, 4(i. 
t Bull. 107 (revised), U. S. Bur. of Chem,, pp. 49-53. 
t Ibid. 
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j II III 

FiS- IGD. — Forms of tubes for eitcriog cuprous oxide. 



Fig. 170. — Showing melbods of altering cuprous oxide with Biter tube or 
Gooch crucible. 
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the cork used during the reduction of the cuprous oxide. Transfer all the 
precipitate to the filter and thoroughly wash with hot water, following 
the water by alcohol and ether suceossivoly. After being dried, con- 
nect the tube with an apparatus for supplying a continuous current of 
dry hydrogen, gently heat until the cuprous oxide is completely re- 
duced to the metallic state, cool in the current of hydrogen and weigh.” 

Several forms of tubes fur filtering cuprous oxide are shown in 
Fig. 169. Glass wool is sometimes used in place of a platinum di.sk for 
holding the asbestos, but makes a less resistant support (see Fig. 169 111). 



Fig. 171. — Appariitus for reducing cuprous oxidn 1 o (‘ojuier. A , hydrogen generator; 

B and C, gas driers; D, filter tube containing cuprous oxide. 

A convenient method of filtering cuprous oxide by means of suction 
is shown in Fig. 170. A continuous filtration should be maintained 
and all the precipitate should be transferred to the tube before the 
Uqtiid above the asbestos is allowed to run completely through. Too 
rapid or too irregular filtration may cause particles of cu[)rous oxide to 
run through the asbestos. A fine jet of water will usually bring all the 
cuprous oxide into the filter tube ; should any of the precipitate remain 
adhering to the beaker a feather, or a rubber-tipped rod, will assist tlie 
removal. 

The reduction of the cuprous oxide to copf)er by means of hydrogen 
is shown in Fig. 171. All air must be expelled from the tube before 
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Fig. 172. — Desiccator for 
filter tubes. 


heatinp:, othorwise there is danger of explosion. The heating should be 
continued until all water is expelled from the tube. A desiccator of the 
form shown in Fig. 172 is convenient for hold- 

t ing filter tubes before weighing. 

The asbestos used for loading the filter tubes 
should be of a kind which is not attacked by 
hot Fehling’s solution. The following method 
of preparation nsed by Munson and Walker * 
is recommended. 

Preparation of Asbestos . — ^ Prepare the 
I i asbestos which should be the amphibolc 

! variety by first digesting with 1:3 hydro- 

chloric acid for two or three days. Wash free 
f from arid and digest for a similar period with 

soda solution, after which treat for a few hours 
-r- ' with hot alkaline copper-tartrate solution of 
the strength employed in sugar determinations, 
ru Then wash the asbestos free from alkali, finally 

digest with mine acid for several hours, and 
after washing free from acid shake with water for use. In preparing 
filter tubes or Gooch crucibles load with a film of asbestos one-fourth 
inch thick, wash this thoroughly with water to remove fine particles of 
asbestos; finally wash with alcohol and ether, dry for 30 minutes at 
100° C., cool in a <losiccator and weigh. It is best to dissolve the cop- 
per with nitric acid each time after weighing and use the same felts over 
and over again, as they improve with use. 

The method of estimating copper by reduction of the precipitated 
cuprous oxide, although not so exact as the electrolytic method, ’is 
nevertheless sufficiently aci'uratc for most purposes of analysis. In the 
case of impure sugar products the cuprous oxide is frequently con- 
taminated with mineral or organic matter, and in such cases the 
method gives too high results. 

Determination of Reduced Copper by Electrolysis. — Deposition 
from Sulphvric~acid Solution.^ — Filter the cuprous oxide in a Gooch 
crucible (as shown in Fig. 170), wash the beaker and precipitate thoroughly 
with hot water without any effort to transfer the precipitate to the filter. 
Wash the asbestos film and the adhering cuprous oxide into the beaker 
by means of hot dilute nitric acid. After the copper is all in solution, 
refilter through a thin film of asbestos and wash thoroughly with hot 


* J. Am. Cliem, Soc., 28, 666. 
t Bull. 107 (revised), U. S. Bur. of Chem., pp. 49-53. 
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water. Add 10 c.c. of dilute sulphuric acid, containing 200 c.c. of sul- 
phuric acid (sp. gr. 1.84) per liter, and evaporate the filtrate on the 
steam bath until the copper salt has largely crystallized. Ilcat care- 
fully on a hot plate or over a piece of asbestos board until the evolution 
of white fumes shows that the excess of nitric acid is removed. Add 
from 8 to 10 drops of nitric acid (sp. gr. 1.42) and rinse into a platinum 
dish of from 100 to 125 c.c. capacity. Precipitate the copper by elec- 
trolysis. Wash thoroughly with Avater, alcohol and ether successively, 
dry at about 50*^ 0. and weigh. If preferred the electrolysis can bo 
conducted in a beaker, the copper being deposited upon a weighed 
platinum cylinder. 

Deposition from Sulphuric- and Nitric-acid Solution* — Filter and 
wash as previously described. Transfer the asbestos film from the 
crucible to the beaker by means of a glass rod and rinse the crucible 
with about 30 c.c. of a boiling mixture of dilute sulphuric and nitric 
acids, containing 65 c.c. of sulphuric acid (sp. gr. 1.S4) and 50 c.c. of 
nitric acid (sp. gr. 1.42) per liter. Heat and agitate until solution is 
completed; filter and electrolyze. 

Deposition fro77i Nitric-acid Solution.] — Filter and wash as pre- 
viously described. Transfer the asbestos film and adhering oxide to 
the beaker. Dissolve the oxide still remaining in the crucible by 
means of 2 c.c. of nitric acid (sp. gr. 1.42), adding it with a pipette 
and receiving the solution in the beaker containing the' asbestos film. 
Rinse the contents of the beaker until the copper is all in solution, 
filter, dilute the filtrate to a volume of 100 c.c. or more and electrolyze. 
When a nitrate solution is electrolyzed, the first washing of the deposit* 
should be made with water acidulated with .sulphuric acid in order that 
the nitric acid may all be removed before the current i.s interru])ted. 

Leach’s Electrolytic Apparatus. — A convenient apparatus for 
the electrolytic deposition of copper in sugar analysis is that of Leach I 
sho\TO in Fig. 173. A is a hard rubber plate 50 cm. long and 25 cm. 
wide provided with four insulated metal binding posts B, each carry- 
ing at the top a thumb screw by which a coiled-platinum-wire electrofle 
may be attached. In front of each post is a copper plate about 4 cm. 
square covered with thin platinum foil P, which is bent around the 
edges of the copper plate and so held in place, the copper plate being 
screwed to the rubber from beneat h . Gn the square platinum-covered 
plate is set the platinum evaporating dish which holds the solution 

* Bull. 107 (revised), U.S. Bur. of Chom,, pp. 49-53. 

t Ibid. 

t Lcach’e “Food Inspection and Analysis’' (1911), p. 608. 
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from which the copper is to be deposited, the inside of the dish forming 
the cathode, while the coiled platinum wire, dipping below the surface 
of the solution, forms the anode. In front of each platinum-covered 
plate is a switch S, and at either end of the hard-rubber plate is a bind- 
ing post R, for connection with the electric current. 



Fig. 173. — Leach's electrolytic apparatus for determining reduced copper. 


Four determinations may be carried on simultaneously in four 
platinum dishes, if desired, the wiring and the switches being so ar-. 
ranged that beginning at one end of the plate either the first dish, or 
the first two or the first three, may l>e thrown in or out of the circuit at 
will without interrupting the current through the remaining dishes. A 
cover with wooden sides and glass top fits closely over the whole ap- 
paratus as a protection from dust, but may easily be lifted off to manipu- 
late the dishes when desired. The sides of the cover are perforated to 
permit the escape of the gas formed during the electrolysis. 

The ordinary street current is used when available, and the strength 
of the current may be varied within wide limits by means of a number 
of lb- or 32-candle-power lamps K, coupled in multiple, and a rheostat 
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L, consisting of a vertical glass tube scaled at the bottom, containing a 
column of dilute acid, the resistance being changed by varying the 
length of the acid column contained between the two platinum ter- 
minals immersed therein, one of which is movable. A gravity battery 
of four cells may be employed if the laboratory is not equipped with 
electric lights. 

In using the apparatus the plating process should go on till all the 
copper is deposited, which requires several hours or over night with a 
current of about 0.25 ampere. Before stopping the process the absence 
of copper in the solution should be proved by removing a few drops 
with a pipette, adding first ammonia, then acetic acid and testing with 
ferrocyanide of potassium. If no brown coloration is produced, all the 
copper has been plated out. Throw the dish out of'circuit by rncajis of 
the switch, pour out the acid solution quickly Ijefore it has a chance to 
dissolve any of the copper, wash the dish first with water and then with 
alcohol, dry and weigh. 

The copper may be removed from the platinum dish by strong 
nitric acid. 

The electrolytic process for determining reduced copper is the most 
exact of all methods. The deteniLination, however, involves a con- 
siderable expenditure of time and for this reason is but little used in 
sugar laboratories where there is a large amount of routine. 

Electrolytic Method of Peters. — Peters* has devised a rapid elec- 
trolytic method for the determination of copper, whereby the metal 
is deposited from an alkaline-tartrate solution, such as is used in 
preparing Fehling’s solution. The electrolysis is carried out either 
in platinum dishes placed upon plates of sheet brass to which the 
cathode connection is made, or in glass beakers or large test tubes, 
in which case large cylindrical strips of sheet copper may be used for 
the cathode. The anode consists of a flat or cylindrical spiral of 
platinum wire, which should be placed at a distance of 1 cm. or less 
■from the cathode surface. A volume of 10 c.c. copper solution 
(which may be slightly acid or alkaline) is usually taken, to which is 
added an approximately equal volume of a solution containing 35 gms. 
pure Rochelle salts and 25 gms. potassium hydroxide (purified by 
alcohol) in 100 c.c. For copper solutions containing free sulphuric 
or nitric acid, two volumes of the alkaline-tartrate solution may be 
used. From 0.4 to 1.0 c.c. of a saturated aqueous potassium-cyanide 
solution is then added according to the amount of copper present; 
the amount of cyanide solution should be less than sufficient to dis- 
* J. Am. Chem. Soc., 34, 426- 
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charge the blue color. If the copper deposit should be found to be 
too soft or dark colored, more cyanide should be used; au excess of 
the latter, however, greatly lengthens the time for complete deposition 
of the copper. 

In making the determination the direct 110- volt current of a light- 
ing system is used with three 32-candle-power lamps interposed as 
resistance; under these conditions the voltage measures 2.6 and the 
amperage 2.85. During the electrolysis the solution is warmed by a 
small burner placed under the brass plate to one side of the cathode 
vessel; if test tubes are used they are placed upon wire gauze over a 
small flame. The evolution of gas and the circulation of warm 
liquid cause a very rapid deposition of copper, which is usually com- 
plete in less than 30 minutes. The solution should be covered during 
electrolysis to prevent loss by spraying. 

To determine the completion of electrolysis, Peters recommends 
the Endcmann-Prochazka * hydrobromic acid test. One volume of 
concentrated sulphuric acid is diluted with 2 to 3 volumes of distilled 
water. About 1 c.c. of the dilute acid is placed in a narrow test tube, 
a few crystals of potassium bromide added and the whole heated to 
boiling. A drop of the solution to be tested is then added; as small 
an amount as 0.007 mg. copper will cause a red color to develop. 

If the deposition of copper is complete, the solution in the cathode 
vessel, without breaking the current, is displaced by a small stream 
of water until the resistance lamps are extinguished; under this pro- 
cedure no copper is lost by solution. The electrode containing the 
deposit of copper is then washed in alcohol and ether, dried and 
weighed. 

On account of the similarity in composition of the electrolyte 
employed by Peters to that of the alkaline-tartrate solution used in 
Allihn’s method, the process recommends itself for the determination 
of copper in the original Pchling’s solution or in the filtrate from the 
reduced cuprous oxide obtained in the analysis of sugar solutions. 

Several volumetric processes have been devised for determining 
copper in the precipitate of cuprous oxide. Of these the permanganate, 
the iodide and thiocyanate methods will be described. 

Volumetric Permanganate Method.! — Filter and wash the cuprous 
oxide as in the previous methods. Transfer the asbestos film to the 
beaker, add about 30 c.c. of hot water and heat the precipitate and 
asbestos thoroughly. Rinse the wucible with 50 c.c. of a hot saturated 

* Chem, News, 42, 8. 

t Bull. 107 (revised), U. S. Bur. of Chem., pp. 49-63. 
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solution of ferric sulphate in 20 per cent sulphuric acid, receiving the 
rinsings in the beaker containing the precipitate. After the cuprous 
oxide is dissolved, wash the solution into a large Erleiimoyer flask and 
immediately titrate with a standard solution of potassium permanga- 
nate. One cubic centimeter of the permanganate solution should equal 
0.010 gm. of copper. In order to standardize the permanganate solu- 
tion, make six or more determinations with the same sugar solution, 
titrating one-half of the precipitations and determining the copper in 
the others by electrolysis. The average weight of copper obtained by 
electrolysis, divided by the average number of cu])ic centimeters of 
permanganate solution required for the titration, is equal to the weight 
of copper equivalent to 1 c.c. of the standard permanganate solution. 

The reaction between the ferric sulphate and cuprous oxide is ex- 
pressed as follows : 

Fe2(S04)3 + CuzO + H2SO4 = 2 FeS04 + 2 CUSO4 + H.O, 

Since 1 atom, or 16 parts, of 0 is required to oxidize the iron reduced 
by 2 atoms, or 127.2 parts, of Cu, and 1 c.c. of n/lO permanganate 
contains 0.0008 gm. of active O, then 1 c.c. of n/10 permanganate is 
equivalent to 0.00636 gm. Cu. For a solution containing 5 gms. of 
potassium permanganate to the liter, 1 c.c. will be equivalent very 
closely to 0.01 gm. of copper. Owing to sliglit deviations in practice 
from the above theoretical equation, the copper value of the perman- 
ganate must always be determined by direct experiment. 

Volumetric Iodide Method,* Modijicadon.] — Standardizatiun 
of the Thiosulphate Solution. — Prepare a solution of sodium thiosul- 
phate containing 19 grns. of pure crystals to 1000 c.c. Weigh accu- 
rately about 0.2 gm. of pure copper foil and place in a flask of 250 c.c. 
capacity. Dissolve by warming with 5 c.c. of a mixture of e(iual 
volumes of strong nitric acid and water. Dilute to 50 c.c., boil to expel 
the red fiunes, add <5 c.c. strong bromine water and boil until the 
bromine is thoroughly expelled. Remove from tlio heat and adil a 
slight excess of strong ammonium hydroxide (about 7 c.c. of 0.90 sp. gr.). 
Again boil until the excess of ammonia is expelled, as shown by a change 
of color of the liquid, and a partial ])reci|)itation. Now add a slight ex- 
cess of strong acetic acid (3 or 4 c.c. of 80 per cent acid) and boil again 
for a minute to redissolve the copper. Cool to room temperature and 
add 10 c.c. of a solution of pure potassium iodide containing 300 gms. 

* For a critical study of the iodide method for detenu iiiiiig copper in sugar 
analysis see paper by Peters, J. Am. Chern. Soc., 34, 422. 
t J. Am. Ghein. Soc., 24, 1082. 
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of potassium iodido to 1000 c.c. Titrate at once with the thiosulphate 
solution until the brown tinge has become weakj then add sufficient 
starch liquor to produce a marked blue coloration. Continue the ti- 
tration cautiously until the color due to free iodine has entirely van- 
ished. The blue color changes toward the end to a faint lilac. If at 
this point the thiosulphate be added drop by drop and a little time be 
allowed for complete reaction after each addition there is no difficulty 
in determining the end point within a single drop. One cubic centi- 
meter of the thiosulphate solution will be found to correspond to about 
0.005 gm. of copper. 

Dciermination of Copper. — After washing the precipitated cuprous 
oxide, cover the Gooch crucible with a watch glass and dissolve the 
oxide by means of 5 c.c. of warm nitric acid (1 : 1), poured under the 
watch glass with a pipette. Catch the filtrate in a flask of 250 c.e. 
capacity, wash watch glass and crucible free of copper; 50 c.c. of 
water will be sufficient. Boil to expel red fumes, add 5 c.c. of bromine 
water, boil oil the bromine and proceed exactly as in standardizing the 
thio-sulphate. 

In a later modification of the above method, Low has found it 
possible to dispense witii the use of bromine, the nitrous acid being 
expelled from the copper solution by boiling, adding ammonia, heat- 
ing, acidifying with acetic acid and again boiling. 

The reaction between the copper acetate and potassium iodide is 
expressed as follows: 

2 Cu(CdT,02). + 4 KI - CU2I2 + 4 KC2H3O2 + G- 

Since 1 atom, or 63.57 parts, of copper liberates 1 atom, or 126.92 
parts, of iodine and 1 c.e. of n / 10 thiosulphate solution (2 1.8 gms. Na2S203 
-f 5H2O to 1000 c.c.) reacts with 0.012G9 gm. I, then 1 c.c. r^/lO thiosul- 
phate corresponds to 0.00636 gm. Cu. For a solution containing 19.5 
gms. of pure sodium thiosulphate to the liter, 1 c.c. will be equivalent 
very closely to 0.005 gm. of copper. In actual practice the above 
reaction docs not proceed with absolutely quantitative precision, the 
results of the determination varying somewhat according to concen- 
tration of acid, excess of reagents, temperature and other conditions. 
It is, therefore, important always to standardize the thiosulphate 
solution against pure copper under the exact conditions which arc 
followed in analysis. 

KendaWs Modification of the Iodide Method. — The removal of the 
nitrous acid, formed in dissolving the copper, is the chief difficulty in 
the iodide method. Kendall * has modified the method by removing 

• J, Am. Chem, Soc., 33| 1947. 
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the nitrous acid with hypochlorite, the free chlorine, which is evolved, 
being afterwards removed with phenol. 

The cuprous oxide, after filtering and washing upon a Gooch cru- 
cible, is dissolved in 10 to 15 c,c. of 30 per cent nitric acid into a 
300 c.c. Erlenmeyer flask. The volume of solution and washings 
should be between 50 and 60 c.c. with an acidity of 4 to 5 c.c. con- 
centrated nitric acid; 5 c.c. of sodium hypochlorite solution arc then 
added of such strength that the iodine liberated by 5 c.c. is equivalent 
to 30 c.c. of n/10 thiosulphate. The solution is allowtal to stand 
2 minutes, when 10 c.c. of a 5 {)er cent colorles.s phenol solution are 
quickly added. The chlorine gas above the liquid is removed by 
blowing into the flask and the sides are washed dowm with a jet of 
water. The solution is then made slightly alkaline with sodium 
hydroxide and acidified with acetic acid; 10 c.c. of 30 per cent potas- 
sium iodide solution are then added and the free iodine titrated with 
standard sodium thiosulphate, as under Low’s modification, using sol- 
uble starch as indicator. The thiosulphate is previously standardized 
against pure copper under the same conditions as those of the method. 

In working with known weights of copper between 20 and 340 
mgs,, Kendall found the error of hi.s method to exceed in no case 0,3 mg. 

Peterses M odijications of the Iodide Method. — Peters* has found that 
boiling the nitric-acid solution of copper in the presence of talcum 
powder will remove comifletely all lower oxides of nitrogen and leave 
the solution, after cooling and diluting, in suitable condition for titra- 
tion. The copper, or its compound, is dissolved in an Erlenmeyer 
flask in the least possible volume of concentrated nitric acid, to which 
one-half its volume of water has been added; 5 to 10 c.c. of dilute 
acid are sufficient for 0,5 gm., or less, of copper. After solution 15 to 
25 c.c. of distilled water and a little pure powdered talcum are added, 
and the mixture boiled vigorously for 5 to 10 minutes. After cooling 
to room temperature distilled water is added and 10 c.c. of as.ituratcd 
potassium-iodide solution, the dilution being so regulated that the 
final volume of liquid at the end of the thiosulphate titration is about 
120 c.c, 

Peters has also employed the iodide method in the determination 
of copper in the alkaline-tartrate solutions, or filtrates, occurring in 
sugar analysis. In the modification employed, 20 c.c. of Aliihn’s 
alkaline-tartrate solution, 20 c.c. of Fehling’s copper-sulphate solution 
and 20 c.c. of water (as in a blank determination), or of the aqueous 
reducing-sugar solution, were taken, making the total volume for 
*J. Am. Chem. Soc,,34, 422. 
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reduction always 60 c.c. After the reduction the cuprous oxide is 
filtered, washed and the fiitratn, which has a volume of 70 to 75 c.c., 
acidified with 4 to 5 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid. After cool- 
ing to about 20*^0., 10 c.c. of saturated potassium iodide are added 
and the solution titrated with standard thiosulphate in the usual 
way. 

The end point of the titration in the iodide method is best deter- 
mined according to Peters by noting the point at which a drop of the 
thiosulphate solution ceases to produce a perceptible white area upon 
the quiet surface of the titration liquid. As in the case of all other 
niodilications of the iodide method, the thiosulphate solution must 
be standardized against pure copper under the exact conditions of 
the analysis. 

Potassium iodide is an expensive reagent and where many deter- 
minations of copper arc made by this method, the waste titration 
liquids and cuprous iodide precipitates should be saved for recovery 
of the iodine. 

Volumetric Thiocyanate Method (Volhard-Pfluger).* — The fol- 
lowing solutions are required: (a) n/10 silver-nitrate solution, (6) w/lO 
arnmoiiiura-thiocyanatc solution, (c) a cold saturated solution of sulphur 
dioxide (SO 2 ) in water, (r/) nitric acid of sp. gr. 1.2, free from nitrous 
acid, (c) a saturated solution of ferric alum, (/) normal sulphuric-acid 
solution. 

The filter tube, or Gooch crucible, containing the cuprous oxide is 
weighed and the approximate amount of copper determined. The cuprous 
oxide is then dissolved from the asbestos with nitric acid, the solution 
treated with a slight excess of normal sulphuric acid solution (/) necessary 
to convert all the copper into copper sulphate and evaporated to dryness. 
The copper sulphate is then di.ssolved in water and washed into a 300-c.c. 
graduated flask. Sodium carbonate solution is added to the point of 
turbidity and then 50 c.c, of the sulphurous acid reagent (c). The 
solution is boiled for 1 minute and then n/lO thiocyanate (6) added 
until there i.s an oxcc.s.s of about 5 e.c. above the calculated amount 
necessary for precipitating the copper as cuprous thiocyanate Cu 2 {SCN) 2 . 
The solution is then cooled, made up to 300 c.c., shaken and filtered 
through dry filter paper. Should the first runnings appear turbid, they 
are returned to the filter; 100 c.c. of the clear filtrate are diluted with 
100 c.c. of water, 50 c.c. of nitric acid (d) and 10 c,c. of ferric-alum solution 
(e) arc added, and the solution titrated with n/ 10 silver nitrate (a) until 
the red color is discharged. The addition 01 silver solution is continued 
* Pfliiger’s Archiv, 69, 423, 
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to the next even number of c.c., and then the solution titrated back 
with ri/10 thiocyanate until the white liquid just begins to turn pink. 

Let A be the cubic centimeters of 71/ 10 thiocyanate added to the 
300 c.c. of solution, B the cubic centimeters of n/10 silver nitrate added 
to the 100 c.c. of filtrate, and C the cubic centimeters of n/10 thio- 
cyanate to titrate back excess of B. 

Since 1 c.c. n/10 thiocyanate = 6.357 mgs. copper then the total milli- 
grams of copper (Cu) arc found by the formula Cu = 6.357 {A +3C-3/i). 
The thiocyanate solution should be standardized against pure copper 
under the conditions of analysis, as in the permanganate and iodide 
methods. 

Volumetric Cyanide Method. — Of other volumetric processes which 
are used for determining reduced copper may be mentioned the well- 
known cyanide method. The unreduced copper in the filtrate from the 
cuprous oxide is titrated with standard potassium cyanide solution until 
the blue color disappears. The dillerence between the copper in the 
volume of Fehling’s solution taken, and that found in the filtrate afb'r 
reduction, is the amount of copper reduced by the sugar. 

Determination of Copper by Weighing as Cupric Oxide. — In this 
method the cuprous oxide, after collecting upon a Gooch crucible, is 
heated to redness for about 15 minutes, when it is converted to black 
cupric oxide. To insure complete oxidation care must be taken that 
the oxide is not exposed to the reducing action of the illuminating gas 
during ignition. For this reason the operation is best carried out in a 
muffle. 

If porcelain Gooch crucibles are used they should have open bottoms * 
with loose perforated disks for supporting the asbestos (Caldwell’s 
crucible, Fig. 174). The onc-picco porcelain Gooch 
crucible is liable to crack at high temperatures of 
ignition. 

Finely-divided cupric oxide is hygroscopic and, 
after cooling in a desiccator, should be weighed as 
quickly as possible. The weight of cupric oxide Fig. 174.— Gooch cm- 
multiplicd by the factor 0.7980 gives the weight of detach- 

metallic copper. Several sugar tables, as Kjeldahl’s bottom, 
and Defren's, express results in terms of cupric oxide, thus avoiding 
the labor of calculation, when this method of determining copper is 
used. 

The method of estimating copper from the weight of cupric oxide 
is one of the most accurate of the indirect methods. With impure pro- 
ducts, however, the precipitate of cuprous oxide frequently carries 
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flown mineral matter and this contamination will impair somewhat the 
accuracy of the method (see Table LXXIII) . 

Determination of Copper by Direct Weighing of the Cuprous 
Oxide. — In this method the precipitated cuprous oxide is collected 
in a filter tube or Gooch crucible in the usual way. Wash thoroughly 
with hot water, then with 10 c.c, of alcohol and finally with 10 c.c. of 
ether. Dry the precipitate 30 minutes in a water oven at the tem- 
perature of boiling water; cool and weigh. The weight of cuprous 
oxide multiplied by 0.88S2 gives the weight of metallic copper. The 
sugar tables of Munson and Walker express results in terms of cuprous 
oxide, and the use of these tables will save much labor of calculation 
when this method of determining copper is used. 

Conlaminaiion of Cuprous Oxide, — Direct weighing of the cuprous 
oxide is the simplest of the gravimetric methods for estimating reduced 
copper in sugar analysis. The process, however, is less accurate than 
the other methods previously described. The method gives good re- 
sults with sugar solutions of high purity, but with impure products the 
cuprous oxide is contaminated with mineral and organic impurities, 
which may affect considerably the accuracy of the determination. 

The extent of the error in estimating copper from the weight of 
cuprous oxide is shown by the following comparative analyses made by 
Sherwood and Wiley * upon a variety of sugar-containing products. 

Table LXXIII 


Compnruon of Methods for Determining Reduced Copper 



Redured Copper. 

Materisii. 

From weight 
of cuprous oxide 

From weight 
of cupric oxide. 

Volumetric 

iodide 

method (Low). 


Gram. 

Gram. 

Gram. 

Molasses residuum 

n. 37.53 

0 3905 

0.3594 

0.3634 

0.3494 

0.3470 

u n 

0,2517 

n.234S 

0.2242 

<< n 

0.3287 

0 .3130 

0.3034 


0,3291 

0.3134 

0 .3029 

u 

0.2708 

0,2698 

0,2688 


0.2709 

0,2620 

0,2612 

Pure dextrose 

0.4619 


0.4617 


0 2449 


0.2444 

U <( 

0.1251 


0.1257 

Beer 

0.0755 


0.07,53 


0,0746 


0 0748 

Mnlassos 

0,4628 


0.4520 

Corn iuice. . 

0.3360 


0.3134 

Malt extract 

0.3322 i 


0 3048 


0.3160 I 


0 2933 

ti u 

0,2093 


0.1934 


i 




* BuD. 105, U. S. Bur. of Chem., p. 120. 
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The results upon the molasses residuum show a contamination of 
the cuprous oxide with organic matter us shown b}’' the differences in 
copper as calculated from the suboxide and oxide, and with mineral 
matter as shown by the differences in copper as calculated from the 
oxide and by the volumetric method. 

With solutions of pure sugar and such liquids as beer, whore the 
organic matter consisted largely of carbohydrates, the calculation of 
copper from the weight of cuprous oxide gave accurate results. In the 
case of the malt extracts, which contained added peptones, the precipi- 
tated cuprous oxide seemed to carry down a considerable amount of 
albuminoid matter from solution; in the case of tin; molasses the precipi- 
tated copper seemed to be in partial combination with certain nitro- 
genous bases such as xanthine. 

Similar comparisons upon methods of determining copper in the 
analysis of cane-sugar ])roducts are given in Table LXXX. 

The chemist is usually able to form an opinion of the purity of the 
cuprous oxide from its physical appearance. If the precipitate is yel- 
low or greenish-red in color, or has a flaky appearance, there is evidence 
of contamination, in which case the reduced copper must be determined 
by one of the direct methods. 


CAUSES AFFECTING THE ACCURACY OF ESTIMATING SUGARS FROM A 
nETERMTNATION OP REDUCED COPPER 

In addition to the errors in determining reduced copper, there are a 
number of other causes which affect the accuracy of the analytical 
methods belonging to this class. 

Purity of Reagents, — A frequent cause of inaccuracy in deter- 
mining sugars by the methods of copper reduction is the presence of 
organic or mineral impurities in the Fehling's solution. The copper 
sulphate, the caustic alkali and especially the Rochelle salts should be 
of the purest quality. The copper sulphate and alkali-tartrate solu- 
tions should be filtered separately through glass w'ool, or asbestos, and 
the mixed reagent should be perfectly clear and show no trace of cuprous 
oxide after boiling. A blank determination should be made upon each 
fresh lot of solution; the crucibles, or filter tubes, used in the blank 
test should show no increase in weight under the conditions of experi- 
ment followed in analysis. 

Degree of Dilution and Time of Boiling. — The effect of varying 
the dilution of Fehling’s solution, or the time of boiling, is shown by 
the following comparison of results from Allihn's table with those 
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obtained by Wein^s, and by Koch and Ruhsam^s modifications of 
Allihn’s method. 



2 minute.s' heating. 

30 minutfifl’ heating. 

Re cl u ('flu cot>- 




per. 

Diluted (AUihn), 

Undiluted (Wein). 

Diluted (Koch and 


Olucose, 

Glucosw. 

Ru hsam) . G lueose^ 


Mgs, 

Mgs, 

Mg., 

10 

6,1 

4,5 

4,1 

50 

25,9 

24,6 

21.3 

mo 

50,9 

49 9 

46 9 

150 

76 5 

75,5 

72.0 

200 

102,0 ' 

101,7 

06. 8 

250 

129,2 1 

123 3 

122.7 

300 

156,5 

15.5, 6 

149.0 

350 

134 3 1 

182.3 

176.2 

400 ' 

i 212 9 

212,0 

205 0 

450 ' 

j 242.2 ! 

240 6 

235.9 


It is seen that considerably more copper is reduced by using a more 
concentrated Fehling’s solution or by he<ating for a longer time. 

Incomplete reduction of the copper solution has been raised as an 
objection against such methods as Allihn’s, which boil for only 2 min- 
utes. If the time of filtration be too ))rolongcd an additional amount 
of copper is sometimes precipitated, thus increasing the results. It is 
important, therefore, with methods which boil for only 2 minutes to 
filter immediatt'ly, and as rapidly as permissable, at the end of the time 
limit. 

Atmospheric Pressure and Temperature of Boiling. — Variable 
temperature of boiling, due to dilTerenee in altitude above sea-level, 
has berm suggested by Traphagen and Coldeigh * as a cause of differ- 
ences in detenniiiing reducing sugars. Rosenkranz j has recently 
studied the influence of pressure upon the reducing power of invert 
sugar with the following results: 


Preaaure. 

Temperature uf 
boiling. 

23 c.c. invert sugar solution plus 

2.3 c.c.^water. 

30 e.c. Feliling’s 
solution. 

23 c.n. 10‘fl sucrose 
solution. 30 c.c. 
Fehling’s solution. 

Millimeters. 

1 Deg, C. 

Mgs. C«. 

Mgs. Cu. 

j775 

1 103-105 

2.36,5 

260.4 

\ 600 1 

90- 96 

“232.5 

244,9 

) 760 

103-104 ! 

i 235.6 ! 

277.7 

h25 

109-110 ' 

1 236.1 ! 

296.3 


*J. Am. Chem. Soc,, 21, 369. 


t Z. Ver. Deut, Zuckerind., 61 (1911), 426. 
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The results show for pure invert sugar a slight tendency towards 
increase in reducing power with increase in pressure; the error due to 
this cause, however, is slight and may be neglected for ordinary at- 
mospheric conditions. When sucrose is present the increase in pressure 
causes a naarked increase in the amount of reduced copper, owing to the 
much greater degree of inversion. 

Surface Area of Solution. — The diameter of the vessel in which 
the Fehling^s solution is heated has been found to influence the amount 
of reduced copper. With wide beakers, which expose a larger area of 
solution to the air, more cuprous oxide is lost by oxi<laiion (through 
being redissolved in the alkalino-tartrato solution) than in narrowiT 
beakers. Kjoldahl has eliminated the error due to oxiiiatioii by mak- 
ing the reduction in an atmosphere of hydrogen or of oxygen-free illumi- 
nating gas. 

Under the same set of conditions the oxidation error is a constant 
one and the discrepancies due to this cause are eliminated by making 
the reduction always in beakers of the same size. A 3r)0-400-c.c. 
lipped beaker of Jena, or Non-sol glass, 7-8 cm. in diameter is about 
the proper size. 


SPECIAL COPPER-REDUCTION METHODS 

Modifications of AUihn^s Method. — Allihn’s method gives the 
most accurate results upon sugar solutions containing 0.4 to 1.0 ptT 
cent glucose, i.e., 0.10 to 0.25 grn. glucose in the 25 c.c. of solution. 
When leas than 50 mgs. of glucose are present the method i.s apt to 
show wide discrepancies in the hands of different chemists. Several 
modifications of Allihn's method, iiwolving a longer period of heating, 
have been devised for the purpose of increasing the accuracy of the 
determination with dilute sugar solutions. 

Pfliiger’s Method. — Pfliiger,* who uses the same reagents and 
volumes of solutions as in Allihn’s method, has modified the determina- 
tion by heating the mixed sugar and Fchling’s solutions (145 c.c. in all) 
in a boiling-water bath for exactly 30 minutes and then diluting with 
180 c.c. of cold water before filtering. The cuprous oxide is filtered upon 
asbestos and, after washing and drying, the weight of precipitate deter- 
mined. Owing to the frequent occurrence of impurities in the cuprous 
oxide, especially when working with fluids or extracts of animal origin, 
Pfliiger advises to make also a direct determination of the copper by 
means of the thiocyanate method. 

* PflUgcFs Archiv, 69, 399. 
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Pfliigor’s table giving the weights of glucose corresponding to dif- 
ferent weights of cuprous oxide and copper, is found in the Appendix 
(Table 11). 

Koch and Ruhsam’s * Method. — In this modification the same 
reagents and volumes of solutions are used as in Allihn^s and Pfliiger's 
methods. The mixed sugar and Fehling’s solutions (145 c.c. in ail) 
are first brought to a boil and then set in a boiling- water bath for ex- 
actly 30 minutes. The solution without diluting is then filtered through 
asbestos in a Gooch crucible and the reduced copper determined by any 
of the usual methods. 

The glucose table for Koch and Ruhsam's method is given in the 
Appendix (Table 12). 

Koch and Ruhsam's modification was designed for determining 
glucose in tannin extracts, etc., and is the official method of the Ameri- 
can T.eathcr Chemists and other similar associations. 

The modifications of Allihn’s method, using 30-minute heating, arc 
considerably more accurate than the original process upon dilute glu- 
co.se solutions and should be employed for determining small amounts 
of sugar in urine, tannin extracts and other animal and vegetable sub- 
stances of low glucose content. When, however, the 25 c.c. of sugar 
solution contain over 0.10 gin. of glucose, Allihn’s original method of 
2-minutc boiling may be followed with perfect safety, and with a con- 
siderable economy of time. The fact that more copper is reduced upon 
longer heating does not affect the accuracy of the method, since the 
tables were standardized under exactly similar conditions. 

Application of AlUhn’s Method to the Determination of Other Re- 
ducing Sugars. — Allihn’s method has been employed for determining 
other reducing sugars besides glucose. Honig and Jesser f have used 
the method for determining fructose and have constructed a table giv- 
ing the copper-reducing power of fructose for different weights of sugar. 
In Table LXXIV the fructose values of Honig and Jesser, and the 
corresponding glucose values of Allihn, are given for several weights of 
reduced copper. The ratio of fructose to glucose, for the same weight 
of copper, is also given. , 

For equal weights of sugar the amount of copper reduced by fructose 
is about 92 per cent of that reduced by glucose. Soxlilet found by his 
volumetric method (p. 391) that for equal weights of sugar the reducing 
power of fructose was 92.4 per cent that of glucose. 

* J. Soc. Chem, Ind., 13, 1227. 
t Monatshcfle, 9, 562. 
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Tabl55 LXXIV 

Showing Comparative. Reduring Power of Fructose ami Glucose 


Reduced copper. 

Fructose (Udnig 
und Jesser). 

Mgs. 


32.7 

20 

70.2 

40 

107.1 

60 

143.2 

80 

178.9 

100 

213,9 

120 

2 18 3 

140 

282.2 

IfiO 

315,3 

ISO 

347,9 

200 

■ 379.9 

220 

411.3 

240 


17.4 
35.9 
54.fi 

73.0 

91.5 

110.0 

125.3 
140.7 
105.0 • 

i,s:i 1 

201.3 

219.5 


Average ratio (excluding firat 2 of the aerica) 


.. . glueo-so 

luitio; — 

Irucloso 


0.870 

0.898 

0.910 

0.012 

0.915 

0.917 

0.910 

0,917 

0.917 

0.916 

0.915 

_0.915_ 

"0.915 


Reducing Ratios of Sugars. — It is seen from Table LXXIV that 
if the values are eliminated for weights of sugar under 50 mgs., for 
which, as previously stated, Alliliii’s method gives uncertain results, 
the ratio of fructose to glucose for the same weight of reduced copper is 
a constant quantity 0.915. Other monosaccharides show a similar 
constancy of ratio. The following ratios are given by Browne * for a 
number of other sugars, the copper-reducing power in all cases being 
determined by Allihn’s method : 

Glucose 
Arabinoso 
Glucost^ 

Xylose 
Glucose 
invert Sugar 
Glucose 
Galactose 

Relative Copper-reducing Power. — Instead of using the ratios 
of the weights of sugars for thc^ same amount of reduced copper, the 
ratios of the 5 veights of copper reduced by the sanui amount of the two 
sugars are frequently used. O’Sullivan f expressed the relative copper- 
reducing powTr of a sugar by the symbol X and adopted as his standard 
{K = 100) the cupric oxide reduced by a given weiglit of glucose under 
the conditions of his method, O’Sullivan found, for example, that 1 gm. 

* J. Am. Cliem. Soc.. 28, 439. 
t J. Chem. Soc, (1879), 72, 275. 


= 1.032. 
= 0.983. 
= 0.958. 
= 0.898. 
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of glucose reduced 2,205 gms. CuO and 1 gni. of inaltoae 1,345 gms. 
CuO. The relative copper, or cupric oxide, reducing power of maltose 
1 345 

would then be /C = 2 205 ^ ~ 

In the examination of starch-conversion products the copper-re- 
ducing power of maltose, expressed by the symbol R, is sometimes 
taken as the standard. Taking the previous values of O'Sullivan the 

R of glucose would be X 100 = 164. 

1.345 

In place of the constant Brown, Morris and Millar * have sub- 
stituted the value <c, which is K, According to this system the rela- 
tive copper-reducing power of maltose (using O'Sullivan's results) is 0.61 
K, The values for k, when determined for the same absolute weights of 
the two sugars, are practically identical with the reducing ratios as cal- 
culated in the previous section. 


Thus from Defren’s table for glucose and maltose 4-1.4 mgs. of glucose 
reduce 100 mgs. CuO and 44.4 mgs. of maltose reduce 61.1 mgs. CuO then 

““ = 0.611, K for maltose. 

Using again Defren’s table 44.4 mgs. glucose and 72.8 mgs. maltose reduce 
44 4 

respectively 100 mgs. CuO, then = 0.61*0, the reducing ratio of maltose to 
glucose. 


If K, however, is calculated from the weights of sugars as determined 
by the solution factor 3.86, as is sometimes done, then the true reducing 
ratio is not found unless a correction be applied as indicated on page 32. 

The disaecharides, lactose and maltose, do not show usually the 
same constancy in reducing ratios for different weights of copper as the 
monosaccharides. This is duo to the partial hydrolysis of the disac- 
charides as previously explained; the reducing ratio is usually higher 
the greater the amount of di saccharide. The copper-reducing ratios of 
lactose and maltose are approximately as follows for Allihn’s method; 


Glucos e 

Lactose hydrate 


= 0.66 to 0.71, or approximately 0.7. 


Glucose 

Maltose 


= 0.56 to 0.62, or approximately 0.6. 


J. Chem. Soc. (1897), 96. 
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If the copper-reducing power of a sugar is determined (as by Allihn’s 
method), the corresponding glucose value of All ilia’s table divided by 
the reducing ratio of the sugar to glucose will give the weight of sugar 
in the 25 c.c, of solution. 

Example. ~ 25 c.c. of a fructose solution gave by Allihn’s method 265.3 
mgs. of copper. 

The amount of glucose corresponding to 265.3 mgs. of copper, according 
to Allihn’s table, is 137.45 mgs. 137.45 0.915 (the reducing ratio of fructose 

to glucose) = 150.2 lags, of fructose. The amount of fructose corresponding to 
265.3 mgs. of copper according to Honig and , lesser is 150 mgs. 

The reducing ratios of the different sugars, have an important bearing 
upon the analysis of sugar mixtures, as described in Chapter XVI. 

Special coppcr-rcduction methods and tallies, similar to those of 
AUihn, have been established for other reducing sugars. It is im- 
possible to describe all of these in detail and only the following examples 
are given for invert sugar, maltose and lactose, The methods and 
tables are taken from Wein’s “Zuckertabellen.’' 

Meissl’s Method for Determining Invert Sugar. — The Soxhlet 
formula for Fehllng’s solution is used; 25 c.c. of the copper-sulphate 
solution and 25 c.c, of the alkaline-tartrate solution are mixed with the 
sugar solution, which should not contain over 0.245 gm. of invert 
sugar. Enough water is added to make the whole up to 100 c.c., the 
liquid is heated to boiling and kept at ebullition for exactly 2 minutes. 
The cuprous oxide is then filtered on asbestos and the reduced copper 
determined by any of the usual methods. The amounts of iiiverU 
sugar corresponding to different weights of reduced copper arc given in 
the Appendix in Table 13, which was calculated liy Weiii from Meissl’s 
reduction factors. 

Wein’sj Method for Determining Maltose. — The Soxhlet formula 
for Fehliug’s solution is used; 25 c.c. of the copper-sulphate solution 
and 25 c.c. of the alkaline-tartrate solution are mixed and heated to 
boiling; 25 c.c. of the sugar solution, which should not contain over 
0.25 gm. of maltose, are then added and the liquid boiled for exactly 
4 minutes. The cuprous oxide is fltered on aslicstos and the reduced 
copper determined by any of the usual methods. The amounts of 
maltose corresponding to different weights of reduced copper arc given 
in the Appendix in Table 14. 

According to Brown, Morris and Millar, | whose results have been 

* Z. Ver. Dcut. Zuckcrind., 29, lOoO. 
t Wein's “Tabcllcn.” t J. Chem. Soc., Trans., 71, 96, 
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confirmod by Ling and Baker,’*' the table of Wein gives results which 
arc al)out 5 per cent too low. 

Soxhlet’sf Method for Determining Lactose. — The Soxhlet formula 
for Fehliiig’s solution is used; 25 c.c. of the copper- sulphate solution 
and 25 c.c. of the alkaline-tartrate solution are mixed with 20 to 
100 c.c. (according to concentration) of the milk-sugar solution, which 
should not contain over 0.300 gms. of lactose hydrate. If less than 
100 c.c. of milk-sugar solution is taken sufficient water is added to make 
the whole up to 150 c.c. The liquid is then heated to boiling and kept 
at ebullition for exactly 6 minutes. The cuprous oxide is filtered on 
asbestos and the reduced copper determined by any of the usual 
methods. The amounts of la(dose hydrate corresponding to different 
weights of reduced copper are given in the Appendix in Table 15, cal- 
culated by Wcin from SoxhleUs reduction factors. 

UNIFIED COPPER-REDUCTION METHODS FOR SEVERAL SUGARS 

The confusing multiplicity of copper-reducing tables is due to the 
fact that different investigators have confined their work to one single 
sugar for one individual sot of conditions. A number of chemists, how- 
ever, have worked with the purpose of establishing one uniform method 
for all reducing sugars. Examples of such unified methods are those of 
Kjeklahl and Woy, Dcfren, Munson and Walker, and Bertrand. 

Unified Method of Kjeldahl| and Woy.S — In Kjeldahl’s method, 
as modified by Woy, the Fehling’s solution is prepared for each analysis 
with a freshly weighed portion of Rochelle salts. The following solu- 
tions are used: 

(A) 09.278 gms. of pure CuSO^.S H.O arc dissolved to 1000 c.c. 

(B) 130 gms. of pure sodium hydroxide (the amount must be 

established by litration) are dissolved to 1000 c.c. 

According to the richness of the sugar solution, 15 c.c., 30 c.c. or 50 c.c. 
of mixed reagent are made up in an Erlenmeyer flask holding about 
150 c.c. 

For 15 c.c, of reagent take 7.5 c.c. of A, 7.5 c.c. of B and 2.0 gins. 

RochcUc salts. 

For 30 c.c. of reagent take 15.0 c.c. of A, 15,0 c.c. of B and 5.2 gms. 

Roehello salts. 

For 50 c.c. of reagent take 25.0 c.c, of A, 25.0 c.c. of B and 8.65 gms. 

Rochelle salts. 

The sugar solution is then added, the total volume of liquid in the 

* J, Chem. Soe., Trans., 71, 609. t Neuc Z. Riibnnzuckcrind., 37, 29. 

t J. prakt. Cliera., 21, 260. § Chem. Centralblatt. 97 12], 986. 
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flask being always brought to 100 c.c. Tlic Oask is then plunged in a 
boiling-watcr bath and heated for exactly 20 minutes, while leading 
through the liquid a stream of hydrogen, or of illuminating gas which 
has been freed of oxygen by passing through a gas washer containing 
pyrogallic acid and sodium hydroxide solution. The reoxidatlon of the 
cuprous oxide by the air is in this way prevented. At the end of the 20 
minutes the cuprous oxide is filtered on asbestos, washed, ignited and 
weighed as cupric oxide. The amounts of glucose, fructose, invert sugar, 
lactose hydrate or maltose corresponding to different weights of euprie 
oxide or copper are given in the Appendix in Table 16, which was cal- 
culated by Woy for the 15-c.c., 30-c.c. and 60-c.c. volumes of reagent. 

The Kjeldahl-Woy method is onc^ of great exactness, being carried 
out under rigidly defined conditions. The rather complicated details 
in preparing the copper reagent and in condut;ting the reduction have 
prevented the process from coming into extensive use. 

Unified Method of Brown, Morris and Millar.* — In this method, 
which is adapted from a previous process by O’Sullivan, the F(^hling’s 
solution is prepared by dissolving 34,0 gms. crystallized copper sulphate, 
173 gms. Rochelle salts and 66 gms. anhydrous sodium hydroxide to 
1000 C.C.; 50 c.c. of the reagent are placed in a beaker of about 250 c.e. 
capacity and of 7.5 cm. diameter. The beaker is set in a boiling*water 
bath, and when the solution has acquired the same temperature, the 
measured volume of sugar solution is added and the whole made up 
to 100 c.c. with boiling distilled water. The beaker is covered with a 
clock glass, returned to the liath and heated exactly 12 minutes. The 
cuprous oxide is filtered in a tube and weighed as metallic copper or 
cupric oxide. 

The table of Brown, Morris and Millar (Af)peii(lix, Table 17) gives 
the weight of copper and cupric oxitle which correspond to the same 
weight of glucose, fructose and invert sugar, the order of arrangement 
being the reverse of that in most tables. 

Unified Method of Defren.f — In Defren’s method, which is 
adapted from O’Sullivan, Soxhlet’s formula for Fehling’s solution is 
used; 15 c.c. of the copper-sulphate solution and 15 c.c. of the alkaline- 
tartrate solution arc diluted with 50 c.c. of water in a 300-c.c. Erleii- 
iiieyer flask. The latter is then immersed for 5 minutes in a boiling- 
water bath, when 25 c.c. of the sugar solution are quickly run in from a 
burette. The flask is replaced in the bath and heate<l for exactly 15 
mimtes. The cuprous oxide is then filtered on asbestos, washed, 

* J. Chem. Roc., Trans., 71, 281, 

t J. Am. Chem. Sue,, 18 , 751. 
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ignited and. weighed as cupric oxide. The amounts of glucose, maltose 
or lactose corresponding to different weights of cupric oxide are given 
in the Appendix in Table 18. 

Unified Method of Munson and Walker.* — Transfer 25 c.c. each 
of the copper and alkaline-tartrate solutions (SoxhleUs formula) to a 
400-c.c Jena or Non-sol beaker and add 50 c.c. of reducing sugar solu- 
tion, or, if a smaller volume of sugar solution be used add water to 
make the final volume 100 c.c. Heat the beaker upon an asbestos gauze 
over a Bunsen burner; so regulate the flame that boiling begins in 4 min- 
utes, and continue the boiling for exactly 2 minutes. Keep the beaker 
covered with a watch gla.ss throughout the entire time of heating. 
Without diluting filter the cuprous oxide at once on an asbestos felt in 
a porcelain Gooch crucible, using suction. Wash the cuprous oxide 
thoroughly with water at a temperature of about 60° C., then with 
10 c.c. of alcoliol and finally with 10 c.c. of other. Dry for 30 minutes 
in a water oven at 100° C., cool in a desiccator and weigh as cuprous 
oxide. The amounts of glucose, invert sugar, lactose or maltose cor- 
responding to different weights of cuprous oxide or copper arc given in 
the Appendix in Table 19. 

Unified Method of Bertrand, f — The following formula is used in 
preparing the copper reagents: 

(A) 40 gms. of pure CuS 04.5 HO 2 are dissolved to 1000 c.c., 

(B) 200 gms. of Rochelle salts and 150 gms. of sodium hydroxide in 

sticks are dissolved to 1000 c.c.: 

20 c.c. of the sugar solution, which should not contain over 0.100 gm. 
of reducing sugars, are transferred to a 150-c.c. Erlenmeyer flask, and 
20 c.c. each of solutions A and B added. The liquid is then heated to 
boiling and kept at gentle ebullition for exactly 3 minutes. The solu- 
tion is then filtered through asbestos, the precipitate of cuprous oxide 
washed with distilled water and the reduced copper determined by 
the volumetric permanganate method. 

The table of Bertrand (Appendix, Table 20) gives the different 
weights of reduced copper which correspond to the same weight of 
invert sugar, glucose, galactose, maltose and lactose, the order of 
arrangement being the same as in the table of Brown, Morris and 
Miliar. 

METHODS FOR DETERMINING REDUCING SUGARS IN PRUSENCE OF SUCROSE 

Reference has been made to the slight hydrolytic action of hot 
Fehling^s solution upon tlie higher saccharides. While this action in 

* J. Am. Chem, Soc., 28, 663; 29, 541; 34, 202. f Bull. soc. chim., 36, 1285. 
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case of sucrose is slight it is, nevertheless, sufficiently pronounced to 
cause a considerable error in the determination of reducing sugars 
when much sucrose is present. 

Conditions Affecting the Reducing Action of Sucrose upon Fehl- 
ing’s Solution. — The reducing action of sucrose upon Fehling’s 
solution is proportional first, to the concentration of the sucrose and, 
second, to the amount of copper left unreduced. If enough reducing 
sugars arc present to precipitate nearly all the copper from the Fehb 
ing’s solution the inversion of the sucrose will be very slight. This is 
shown in Table LXXV, which gives a series of experiments by Browne.* 
Constant quantities of sucrose, and varying amounts of glucose, were 
taken, and a determination of the latter made by Allihn’s method. 


Table LXXV 


Showing Infiuence of Sucrose Upon the, Reducing Action of (ilucose 


A. 

Sucrose taken 
in 25 c.c. 

B. 

01 VI cose taken 
in 25 c.c. 

C. i 

Oluonae found | 
in 25 c.c. ! 

D. 

Error 

iC-D). 

K. 

Citlculiiteii rorrcc- 
tioD, 

/ Tug.s. sucrose V 
Vings. glucose f H)/ ; 

F. 

Corrected glu- 
cose. 

iC-E). 

Mga, 

Mgs. 

Mgs, 

Mgs, 

Mgs. 

Mg.s. 

2,50 

60 

52.3 

2.3 

2,7 

49.6 

250 

100 

102,8 

2.8 

1,8 

101.0 

250 

150 

151,8 

1.8 

1.3 

].5(),5 

250 

200 

199,0 

-1,0 

1,0 

198.0 

500 

100 

104,5 

4 5 

3 5 

101.0 

500 

150 

158,2 

3,2 

2,6 

150.6 

500 

2t)0 

203,2 

3.2 

2.1 

201.1 

500 

250 

251,3 

1.3 

1.7 

249.6 

1000 

50 

60.3 

10.3 

10,0 

50.3 - 

1000 

100 

108.2 

8.2 

6,8 

101.4 

1000 

200 

205 3 

5 3 

4.1 

201.2 

1000 

250 

252.0 

2 0 

3.4 

248.6 

2000 

50 

GO, 6 

16,6 

! IS. 8 

47 8 

2000 

lOO 

113.7 

13.7 

13.0 

100.7 

2000 

200 

207,5 

: 7.5 

1 8.1 

190.4 

2000 

250 

255.5 

5,0 

6.8 

248.7 


The error in the glucose determination, Avhen sucrose is present, is 
scon to be considerable; it is even more pronounced in such reduction 
methods as those of Kjeldahl or Pfliiger, which employ a long period of 
heating. 

It is seen from Table LXXV that the error in the glucose determina- 
tion is directly proportional to the amount of sucrose, and inversely 
proportional to the amount of glucose. Bro^vne has proposed the use 


of an empirical formula, 


milligrams sucrose 
milligrams glucose -f 40 


as a means of correct- 


* J. Am. Chem. Soc,, 28, 451. 
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ing for the reducing action of sucrose, when using Allihn’s method. 
Table LXXV gives a comparison of the actual errors and of the results 
corrected by means of such a formula. 

In the volumetric methods of Soxhlet, Violette, etc., where the in- 
vert sugar solution is added to the point of complete reduction, no 
excess of copper is left in solution, and the error due to tlie presence of 
sucro.se is practically negligible. 

A number of special copper-reduction methods have been designed 
for determining invert sugar in sugar-house products. The methods 
are classified according to the excess of sucrose over invert sugar in the 
material to be analyzed. 

Herzfeld^s* Method for Determining Invert Sugar in Raw Sugars 
Containing Less than 1.5 per cent Invert Sugar. — This method is 
designed for the analysis of the higher grades of raw sugar. The sugar 
solution, which should contain 20 gms. of material in 100 c.c. and bo 
free from suspended or soluble impurities, is conveniently prepared as 
follows: 

Dissolve 44 gms. of sugar in about 100 c.c. of water in a 200-c.c. 
graduated flask. A little normal Icjad-acetate solution, just sufficient 
for clarification, is then added and the volume completed to 200 c.c. 
The solution is shaken, filtered and 100 c.c. of the filtrate (22 gms. 
sugar) measured into a 100-110 c.c. flask. Sufficient carbonate, or 
sulphate of sodium is then added to precipitate the excess of lead and 
the volume made up to 110 c.c. The solution is shaken, filtered and 
50 c.c. of the filtrate (10 gms. of sugar) used for the determination. 

Heat 25 c.c. each of the copper-sulphate and alkaline-tartrate solu- 
tions (SoxhlcUs formula) to lioiliiig; the 50 c.c. of clarified sugar solution 
are then added and the whole boiled for exactly 2 minutes. The cuprous 
oxide is filtered on asbestos, washed ant] the reduced copper determined 
by any of the usual methods. The amounts of invert sugar corre- 
sponding to different weights of copper arc given in the Appendix, in 
Table 21. 

In case the percentage of invert sugar in the raw sugar exceeds 
1,5 per cent, Herzfeld’s method is no longer applicable. 

Meissl and Wein’sf Method for Determining Invert Sugar in 
Mixtures of 90 to 99 per cent Sucrose with lo to i per cent Invert 
Sugar. — This method is designed for the analysis of low-grade raw 
sugars, or of other sugar-house products which do not contain a largo 

* Z, Ver. Dcut. Zuckcrind. (1885), 985. 
t Wein's '^Tabcllen.” 
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excess of invert sugar. The sugar solution is prepared as in the previous 
method, the final filtrate being diluted if necessary so as not to contain 
more than 0.2 to 0.245 gins, of invert sugar in 50 c.c. 

Mix 25 c.c. each of the copper-sulphate and alkaline- tartrate solu- 
tions (Soxhlet^s formula) with the 50 c.c. of clarified sugar solution; tlio 
liquid is then heated to boiling and kept at gentle ebullition for exactly 
2 minutes. The cuprous oxide is then filtered on asbestos, washed and 
the reduced copper determined by any of the usual methods. 

For determining the weights of invert sugar corresponding to differ- 
ent weights of reduced copper, for percentages of sucrose^ between 90 
and 99, the following condensed table has been calculated by Wein. 
Intermediary values can be easily calculated by ‘interpolating. 


Table LXXVI 

For Dder mining Invert Sugar in Presencxi oj Su<'.ro,‘<e. {}f(‘ifid and lEcitt.) 


In mixtures of sucrose 
(iS'l and invert susar {1 } 
in parts per liundred. 

245 1 225 

1 

Millif'.riim 

200 j 175 

of invert .sut;:ir. 

150 1 12.5 j 

100 

T7 

.54) 

Coi res[)onJ to -Vtilligrains of Copper. 

UO N-h 1 / 

1 

417 3 370 S 

323 6 

277 . 5 ! 

230 0 ! 

182 0 

131 5 

08 8’ 4- 2 1 

1 

393.7 357.7 

304 . 7 

2.50.7} 

213,7j 

166. 0 ! 

113.8 

07 N+ 3 / 

[ 

385. 7 350.6 

20S 4 

253.81 

207. 9 j 

1.58,31 

107.9 

Of) N-P i I 


381.7 330.1 

295.3 

2.50.8 

205 . 0 ; 

155.4; 

105.7 

05 N+ 5 7 

439.7 420.1 

370.3 337.0 

293,4 

249,0; 

203. 3 1 

1 . 53.61 

103,2 

04 N f 6 / 

438.5: 416.5 

376 6 3.34.7 

290.1 

245. 4 1 

190. 8i 

151 . 0 : 

101 0 ^ 

o;dv+ 7 / 

437.6; 413,9 

371.6 332.3 

287.8 

213.0 

107.31 

110.21 

100.2 

12 N+ 8/ 

437.0 411.9 

373.1 ,330.4 

2S6.3 

241 .0 

195.4 

147.9! 

99.3 

01 .S’+ 0 / 

436.51 410.3 

372.0 328.8 

285.1 

230,41 

I93.9I 

116.8; 

98.6 

OON+10/ 

436.1 409.2 

: ,371.1 327. S 

2S4.0 

23S.2j 

192. 7j 

146.0 

98. 0 


The employment of the above table is best understood from an ex- 
ample : 

A sugar, which indicated 96.2 per cent sucrose by CIcrget’.s method, was 
made up so that 50 c.c. of the clarified and deleaded solution contained 
10 gms. of sample. The amount of reduced copper obtained by Meissl's method 
was 324 mgs. Required the percentage of invert sugar. 

The invert sugar corresponding to 324 mgs. copper according to MeissFs 
table for invert sugar alone is 178 mgs. or 1.78 per cent (uneorroctod). The 
liercentagc composition, in a mixture of 96.2 parts sucrose with 1.78 parte in- 
vert sugar is approximately 9(S p(?r cent sucrose and 2 per cent invert sugar. 
Opposite the mixture 98 -f- 2 / of the table it is seen that 

357.7 mgs. of copper = 175 mgs. in^■c^t sugar, 
and 304.7 mgs. of copper = 150 mgs. invert sugar^ 
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tlicii for the intermediary 324.0 mgs, of copper 

4 A OA4 7 

= 0.36. (175 - 150) X 0.36 = 9.0 mgs. 150 + 9.0 = 159.0 mgs. 

3o7./ — oU4.7 

of invert sugar or 1.59 per cent. 

Meissl and Wein's method is not applicable to products which con- 
tain more than 10 parts invert sugar in 100 parts of mixed sugars. For 
this reason the method has largely given place to the more general 
process of Meissl and Hiller. 

Meissl and Hiller’s* Method for Determining Invert Sugar in 
Mixtures Containing less than 99 per cent Sucrose and more than i 
per cent Invert Sugar. — This method is designed for the analysis of 
all sugar-house products except the highest grades of raw sugars. The 
method is based upon the principle of taking such a quantity of material 
for analysis that the invert sugar will reduce nearly all the copper, 
thus reducing the error due to presence of sucrose to a minimum. 

The sugar solution is prepared as in the two previous methods so 
that 100 C.C., after clarification and dclcading, contain 20 gms. of 
sample. Prepare a series of solutions in large test tubes by adding 
1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 c.c, of this solution to each tube successively. Atld 
o c.c. of the mixed copper reagent (SoxhleUs formula) to each, heat 
to boiling 2 minutes, and filter. Note the volume of sugar solution 
which gives the filtrate lightest in tint, but still distinctly blue. Place 
20 times this volume of the sugar solution in a 100-c.c. flask, dilute to 
the mark and mix well. Use 50 c.c. of the solution for the determina- 
tion, which is conducted as in the method of Meissl and Wein. The 
invert sugar is then calculated by means of the following formulae. 

Let Cu = the weight of copper obtained; 

P = the polarization of the sample; 

W = the weight of sample in the 50 c.c. of solution used for 
determination; 

F = the factor obtained from the table for conversion of cop- 
per to invert sugar; 

“ = approximate weight of invert sugar = A ; 

= approximate per cent of invert sugar - y: 

W 

= S, approximate per cent of sucrose in mixture of sugars; 

100,— N = If approximate per cent of invert sugar; 

= per cent of invert sugar. 

♦ Z. Ver. Deut. Zuckerind. (1889), 735. 
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The factor F for calculating copper to invert sugar is then found 
from the following table: 

Tablk LXXVII 


Meissl arul Hiller's Factors for' CalculalitKj Copprr to Invert Sugar for Different liatioh 
of Sucrose to Invert Sugar 


Ratio of 
Bucroae to in- 



.Xpproxiiiiaie 

veisrlit o! inver 

t sUHiir ^ .4 . 










vert siif'ur 
= S:/. 

2()0 

175 

150 1 

12,^ 

too 


5(1 

Mgs, 

Mss. 

Mgs. 

M.st.s. 1 

Mgs. ! 

Mgs. 

Mgs. 

0 : 100 

56.4 

55.4 

54.5 - 

.53.8 ■ 

53,2 , 

53.0 

53.0 

10:90 

56.3 

.5,5.3 

54.4 

53.8 ^ 

53.2 

52.9 

52.9 

20 :S0 

56.2 

55.2 

54.3 ; 

53.7 

53.2 

52 7 

52.7 

30 : 70 

56.1 

55.1 

54.2 : 

53.7 ; 

5.3.2 

.52,6 

52.6 

40:60 

55.9 

55 . 0 

54.1 i 

5:j. 6 i 

531 : 

52.5 

52.1 

50:50 

55 7 

51.9 

54.0 

53 . 5 ' 

53.1 : 

52.3 

52.2 

GO : 40 

5o.O 

51,7 

53.8 : 

53,2 i 

52.8 ; 

52.1 

51 .9 

70 : 30 1 

55.5 

51,5 

53.5 j 

52.9 ! 

52.5 ' 

51.9 

51 .6 

80 : 20 

55,4 

54,3 

53,3 1 

52,7 ' 

52.2 ^ 

51.7 

.51 3 

90: 10 

54 6 

53 . 6 

.53.1 ! 

52.6 : 

52.1 : 

.51,6 

51 ,2 

91 : 9 

51.1 

53 . 6 

52.6 j 

52.1 i 

51.6 ; 

51.2 . 

50.7 

92:8 

53,6 : 

53.1 

52.1 ! 

51.6 1 

51.2 ' 

50.7 

50.3 

93 : 7 

53 6 

53 . 1 

52 . 1 i 

51.2 : 

50.7 : 

50.3 

49. H 

91:6 

53 1 

52 6 

51 . 6 

,50 . 7 . 

50.3 ; 

49.8 : 

4.S 9 

95: 5 

52 6 

52.1 

51.2 ; 

50.3 i 

49.4 i 

48.9 

4,8.5 

9G:4 

52.1 

51.2 

50.7 

49. s : 

18,0 ^ 

47,7 ! 

16.9 

97 : 3 

50.7 

50.3 

49,8 

48.9 . 

17.7 : 

46.2 : 

45,1 

98 ; 2 

49 9 i 

4<S.9 

48 . 5 

47.3 

45.8 

43,3 1 

40,0 

99; 1 

47.7 

47.3 i 

1 46.5, 

45 1 

43.3 

41 .2 

38.1 


The use of Meissl and Hiller’s formula) and table for calculating 
invert sugar is best understood from an example. 


The polarization of a sugar was 86.4; 60 c.c. of a. solution eonlaiiiiiig 3.256 
gms. of sample, reduced by Meissl and Hiller’s method, 0.290 gins, of copper. 
Required the per cent of invert sugar. 




loop 

100 - s 

S:1 


■■ 0.14.5 X = 4,45 = y. 
d.2ob 


: 95.1 = 


S640 

^ 86,4 + 4.45 ' 

= 100 - 95.1 = / = 4.9. 
= 05,1 :4.0. 


By consulting the table it is seen that the vertic.al column headed 150 is 
nearest to A, 145, and the horizontal eoluiiin having the ratio 95 : 5 is nearest 
to the ratio of S to I, 95.1 : 4.9. At the intersection of these colmims is found 

the factor 51.2 which enters into the final calculation *"'3 256 ^ 


per cent of invert sugar. 
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Munson and Walker’s * Method for Determining Invert Sugar in 
Presence of Sucrose. — Munson and Walker have included in their 
unified method for reducing sugars determinations of invert sugar in 
presence of variable amounts of sucrose. Their table (Appendix, Table 
19) gives the weight of invert sugar for dilTerent weights of cuprous oxide 
or copper, when the total weight of invert sugar and sucrose in the 
solution taken is 0.4 gm, and 2.0 gms. The 0.4 gm. amount is used 
preferably for sugar products containing between 1 and 9 parts of 
sucrose to 1 part of invert sugar and the 2.0 gins, amount for sugar 
products containing over 9 parts of sucrose to 1 part of invert sugar. 
This range is sufficient to include all the products of the sugar factory. 

The method requires a preliminary investigation of the material in 
order to determine the approximate percentages of sucrose and invert 
sugar for use in making up the solution. 

.MISCELLAXEOTia COPPER-REDUCTION METHODS 

The largo amount of free alkali in Fehling’.s copper solution has 
proven! its ino.st olijectionable feature, owing to the influence which it 
has ill rendering sucro.se and other substances slightly copper reducing. 
Attempts have accordingly been made to devise a copper reagent for 
sugar analysis which would contain no cau.stie alkali. While none of 
tlie solutions thus (.lesigned has shown the same all around suitability 
as that of Keliling, a few of them have found a certain usefulness in 
special cases. 

Barfoed’s t Copper-acetate Method. — Barfoed’s copper-acetate 
solution (p. 33G), which is not reduced l)y tlio disaccharides, maltose and 
lacto.se, has appoahu] to chemists as a convenient means of determining 
glucose, frueto.se and other monosaccharides in presence of the higher re- 
ducing sugars. But notwithstanding its value for qualitative purposes, 
attempts to use Barfoed’s reagent for the quantitative determination of 
glucose and otlier monosaccharides have always given unsatisfactory 
results. 

Soldaini’s t Copper-bicarbonate Method. — Soldaini’s copper-bi- 
carlionate solution (p. 337) has also appealed to chemists as a means 
of avoiding certain errors resulting from tiio use of Fehliiig’s solution. 
Soldaini’s method, however, has usually given unreliable results, when 
used for quantitative pinqioses, the principal objections being the de- 
position of copper hydroxide and the precipitation of lime and other 
mineral impurities with the reduced copper. 

* J. Am. Chern; Soc., 28, 663. 
t Z. analyt. C/hem., 12, 27. 


t Ber,, 9, 1126. 
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Ost’s * Copper-bicarbonate Method. — Os-t has modified Soldaiui’s 
reagent in order to eliminate its objectionable features. In his latest 
improvement of the method the copper reagent is prepared as follows: 
250 gms. of chemically-pure potassium carboiiabs and TOO gois. of chemi- 
cally-purc potassium bicarbonate arc dissolved in water, and a solution 
containing 17.5 gins, of chemieally-puro (‘rystalliz('d copjier .sulphate 
slowly added. The volume i.s then made up to 1000 c.c. and the solu- 
tion filtered through asbestos, the first rumiings of the filtrate being 
rejected. 

In making the determination 100 c.c. of the copjier reagent are 
treated with 50 c.c. of the sugar solution and the liquid boihul for 10 
minutes. The precipitate is then filtered upon asbesto.s and the re- 
duced copper determined by any of the usual methods. 

Ost has unified his method for a number of reducing sugars; a few 
of the values for different weights of reduced cojiper are given in Table 
LXXVIIL 


T.\ule LXXVIII 

Shov)in(j Redwing Poicer oj Dijferent Sugars upon (ht'a Copper Sohdion 


Keduted coppijr. 

Giunnf<c. 

! FriK'.to^ic. 

Tiivcrt sii>;!ir. 

.Mallosn. 

Mgs. 1 


Mg.s. 


Mgs. 

100 

30.7 

20 0 

30.0 

57.9 

l.W 

d5.4 

42.7 

44 4 

K5.4 

200 

00.7 

57.0 

50 0 

112.9 

250 

70.5 

71.0 j 

74 3 

141.1 

300 

93.0 

S7.5 

90.9 

170.3 

350 

112.8 

100.4 

KKl.S 

201.5 

400 

131.9 

128.2 

131 0 

235,0 


The method has not been found t(j give good results with lactose. 
Gluco.se, by OsU.s jiroeess, reduces aliuut 00 per ccait more copper tliaii 
by Allihn's method. 

For determining small amounts of reducing sugars Ost reconinuuids 
the u.sc of his ^-normal copper solution wliich contains 250 gms. chemi- 
cally-pure potassium carbonate, 100 gms. chemically-])ure jxRassium 
bicarbonate and 3,G gins, cliemic ally-pure crystallized copper sulphate 
to the liter. In using this solution, which is very sensitive towards 
small amounts of reducing sugars, the time of boiling is reduced to 5 
minutes. 

Ost’s method has given good results in the analysis of pure sugar 
solutions, Tmt has proved less reliable in the e.xainination of low-grade 
products owing to the precipitation of lime and other mineral impurities. 

*Cliem. Ztg,. 19, 1784, 1829. 
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3'hi.s difficulty, according to Ost, may be obviated by precipitating the 
lime with ammonium oxalate during the clarification. The method 
upon the whole has not offered sufficient advantages over Fehling’s 
solution to come into general use. 

Bang’s Copper-bicarbonate Method. — Bang * fias recently em- 
ployed the copper-bicarbonate method for the volumetric determina- 
tion of very small amounts of glucose. In this method the excess of 
copper, which remains in solution after reduction, is titrated with a 
standard hydroxylainine-sulphate solution in presence of potassium 
Uiiocyanate. 


Table LXXIX 


Hydroxyl- 

amine. 

Glucoi<e, 

Hydroxyl- 

iximne. 

Glucose, 

Hvf.lroxj'l- 

n.inine. 

Glucose. 

Hydroxyl- 

amine. 

Glucose. 

c,<r. 

Mga, 

c.c. 

Mgs. 

C.C. 

Mgs. 

c.c. 

-Mrs. 

43.85 

5 

29.00 

10 

17.75 

33 

7.65 

47 

42 7.5 

6 

28.05 

20 

10 05 

34 

7.05 

4S 

41, G5 

7 

27.75 

21 

16.15 

35 

6 . ,50 

49 

10,00 

8 

20.85 

22 

15.35 

3G 

5 00 

50 

30.50 

9 

26.00 

23 

14.60 

37 

5.35 

51 

38.40 

10 

25.10 

24 

13. SO 

38 

4.75 

52 

37.40 

11 

21 . 20 

' 25 ! 

13 05 

.39 

4.20 

,5.3 

,36.40 

! 12 

23.40 

! 26 1 

12 30 

40 

3.60 

,54 

35.40 

13 

22.60 

i 27 

11.50 

41 

3.05 

55 

34.40 

14 

21 . 75 

28 

10.00 

42 

2.60 

56 

33.40 

15 

1 21.00 

1 29 

10.20 

43 

2.15 

57 

,32.45 

10 

1 20.15 

30 

0 . 50 

1 44 

1.65 

58 

;il.50 

17 

10.35 

,31 

s.so 

45 

1.20 

59 

30,55 ' 

18 

i 18.55 

32 ; 

8.20 

1 46 

0.75 

60 


The unreduced copper and hydroxylamine react as follows: 

4 CuO + 2 NH,OH = 2 CunO + NsO + 3 H2O. 

Tile CU2O, which is thus formed, is immediately precipitated as white 
cuprous thiocyanate Cu2(SCN)2. The hydroxylamine solution is added 
until the blue color, due to the excess of unreduced copper, just dis- 
appears. The following solutioas are employed; 

(A) 250 gms. of pure potassium carbonate, 50 gms. of pure potas- 
sium bicarbonate and 200 gms. of potassium thiocyanate are dissolved 
by warming in about 600 c.c. of water. The liquid is cooled and a cold 
solution of 12.5 gms. crystallized copper sulphate in about 75 c.c. of 
water slowly added. The solution is made up to 1000 c.c. and, after 
standing 24 hours, filtered. 

(B) 6.00 gms. of pure hydroxylamine sulphate and 200 gms. of 
potassium thiocyanate are dissolved to 2000 c.c. 

One cubic centimeter of B should correspond to exactly 1 c.c. of A. 

* Biochem. Zcitschr., 2 , 271, 
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111 making tho determination 10 c.c. of the sugar solution, which 
should not contain over 60 mgs. of glucose, are measured into a 200-c.c. 
flask and 50 o.c. of solution A added. The liquid is hoat(>d to boiling 
and kept at ebullition for exactly 3 minutes. The solution in then 
cooled and solution B added from a burette until the ])lue color just dis- 
appears. Table LXXIX gives the milligrams of glucose correspond- 
ing to the cubic centimeters of hydroxylamine solution used. 

Kendall’s Alkaline-salicylate Method. - Kendall * has recently 
devised a method for determining reducijig sugars, in which salicylic 
acid and potassium bicarbonate are used in place of the ordinary 
alkaline-tartrate mixture of Fehling’s solution. The advantages 
claimed arc that the alkaline-salicylate mixture has no copper-re- 
ducing power of its own and that much larger amounts of copper are 
reduced by a given weight of sugar when the carbonates of the alka- 
lies are used in place of the hydroxides. 

The sugar solution is measured into a 200-(:.c. Erlenmeyer flask, 
and the volume made up to 100 c.c. witli distilled water. There are 
then added in succession 5 gms. salicylic acid, 15 c.c. copper-sulphate 
.solution, containing 133.33 gms. CuS04.5 IRO per liter, and 25 e.c. 
potassium-carbonate solution, containing GOO gms. K2CO3 per liter. 
The flask is shaken until the salicylic acid has completely dissolved, 
and then placed in a boiling-water bath for exactly 20 minutes; the 
reduced cuprous oxide is then filtered upon asbestos, washed with hot 
water, and the copper determined by KeridaH’s modified iodide 
method (p. 412). From the milligrams of copper thus found the' 
corresponding weights of glucose, invert sugar, lactose hydrate and 
maltose hydrate are determined from a specially calculated table. 

VOLUMETHTC-REDUCTION METHODS BY MeAXS OF MeRCTJRY SOLUTIONS 

Of other metallic salt solutions besidc^s copper only those of mercury 
have been used to any great extent for detfumining reducing sugars. 

Knapp’s t Alkaline Mercuric -cyanide Method. — The solution used 
in Knapp’s method is prepared by dissolving 10 gms. of pure mercuric 
cyanide and 100 c.c. of sodium-hydroxide solution of 1.145 sp. gr. to 
1000 c.c. The solution contains 7.9363 gms. of metallic mercury per liter. 

In making the determination a measured volume of the reagent, 
previously standardized against a known weight of the pure sugar, is 
heated to boiling and the sugar solution added from a burette until 
H drop of the filtered solution shows upon acidifying with acetic acid 
no coloration with ammonium-sulphide solution. The calculation of 

* J. Am, Chem. Sou,, 34, 317. 


t Z. analyt. Chem,, 9, 395. 
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sugar is made in the same manner as described under Soxhlet’s volu- 
metric method with Fehling^s solution. 

The end reaction in Knapp’s method has been found uncertain 
and the process at present is but little used. 

Sachsse's* AIjraline Mercuric-iodide Method. — The solution of 
Saehsse is prepared as follows: 18 gms. of pure dry mcreiiric iodide 
(prepared by precipitating mercuric-chloride solution with potassium 
iodide, and washing and drying at 100° 0.) are dissolved in a solution 
containing 25 gms. of pure potassium iodide; a solution containing 80 
gm.s. of potassium hydroxide is then added and the volume completed 
to 1000 c.c. The solution contains 7.9323 gms. of metallic mercury 
per liter. 

An alkaline stannous-chloride solution, prepared by treating a 
solution of stannous chloride with an excess of potassium hydroxide, is 
used for determining the end point. 

In making the determination a measured volume of reagent is 
heated to boiling, and the sugar solution added until a drop of the 
lilt(!red solution shows no coloration with the alkaline tin solution. 
Th(' comparative reducing powcT of several sugars upon Sachsse’s solu- 
tion is given in 'fable LXXXII, page 474. 

Estimation of Higher Saccharides by Determining the Copper- 
Reducing Power After Hydrolysis 

The methods previously described in this chapter for determining 
reducing sugars are equally applicable to the analysis of the higher non- 
I'educiiig saccharides provided the latter first undergo a quantitative 
hjxlrolysis into sugar.s of known reducing power. 

The best examples of such ap]dications of the method are the de- 
terminations of sucrose, starch, dextrin and glycogen by means of 
Fchling’.s .solution. 

determination of sucrose by means of fehling’s solution 

Sucrose upon treatment with inverta.se or acids is hydrolyzed quan- 
titalivuiy, 95 parts of sucrose yielding 100 parts of invert sugar. 
If the copper-reducing power of an inverted-.sucrose solution be deter- 
mined, the equivalent of invert sugar multiplied by the factor 0.95 will 
give the amount of sucrose present. 

In making the determination care must be taken that the amount 
of sugar after inversion does not exceed the limit of the tables, which 
for 50 c.c. of mixed Fehling’.s solution is about 240 mgs. of invert sugar, 


Z. Vcr. Heut. Zuckcrind., 26, 872. 
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or the equivalent of about 225 mgs. of sucrose. The chemist should 
check the method with pure sucrose, in which case the following pro- 
cedure may be followed. 

Dissolve 1.9 gins, of pure sucrose in about 75 c.c. of water in a 
500-c.c. graduated flask and invert the solution according to the method 
of Herzfeld, or any of the processes described in Chapter X. After 
cooling, the solution is nearly neutralized with sodium hydroxirle 
{carefully avoiding any excels) and the volume completed to 500 c.c.; 
50 c.c. of this solution (containing 200 mgs. invert sugar = 190 mgs. 
sucrose) are then treated according to any of the copper-reduction 
methods for invert sugar and the weight of reduced copper determined. 
The milligrams of invert sugar, corresponding to- this weight of cop- 
per, multiplied by the factor 0.95 give.s the milligrams of sucn)so. 

In applying the method to the determination of sucrose in stigar- 
house products, and other substances, which contain invert sugar, 
the difference between the invert-sugar equivalents before ami after 
inversion is multiplied by 0.05. The same methods for chdermining 
invert sugar should be employed in both cases. The method of cal- 
culation is best illustrated by an example: 

Four grains of ap[)lc must were irimle up to 100 c.c. (solution A). Four gms. 
of the same must were hiverU'd, iiearb" neuf raliziid ami mad(‘ up to 100 c.c. 
(solution H)- 

50 c.c. of sol. R gave by Miassl’s met.liorl 407 nigs. Cu = 230 mgs. invert sug.ar 
50 c.c. of sol. A gave by Mcissl’s method 235 mgs. Gn = 120 mgs. invert si ig.Tr 

Difference = 172mg.s, Cu 104 mgs. invert sugar. 

104 mgs. invert sugar X 0.95 = r-.8 nigs, or 4,94 per (‘.('iit sucrose. 

The mistake is sometimes made of taking tlie diffcrcnco betw'eon 
the weights of reduced copjter before and after inversion and calculat- 
ing the invert sugar and sucrose from this. The extent of this cTror, 
whicli is due to the variation in the copper-reducing power for different 
parts of the table (as shown in Table TjXXT), may bo scon from the 
previous example, where a difference of 172 mgs. of copjjer was found. 
172 mgs. of copper according to Moissl’s table corn'spond to 00.8 mgs. 
of invert sugar. 90.8 X 0.95 = 86.2 mgs. or 4.31 per cent of sucrose, 
a result considerably les.s than tliat obtained by the other mothoil. 

In calculating sucrose by any of the chemical methods, the reducing 
sugars before inversion must always be exprossixl as invert sugar, al- 
though it may actually exist as glucose, lactose, maltose, etc., or a 
mixture of several of these. This, of enurse, applies only to the sucrose 
calculation and not to that of the reducing sugars. 
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Example. — 5 gms. of a sirup containing sucrose and maltose were made up 
to 500 c.c. (solution A). 5 gms. of the same sirup were dissolved, inverted, 
nearly neutralized and made up to 500 c.c. (solution B). 

iugar! Maltose. 

Mgs. Mg.s. Mg.s. 

50 C.C. of sol. _B gave by Munson and Walker’s method 500 = 215.0 

t50 c.c. of sol. A gave by Munson and Walker’s method 199 = 103.7 ^ 175.5 

Difference 191 111.3. 

111.3 X 0.95 = 105.7 mgs. = 21.14 per cent sucrose in sirup. 

175.5 mgs. = 35.10 per cent maltose in sirup. 

Calculating the sucrose from the difference in copper, as is sometimes 
WTongly done, would give the following: 101 mgs. Cu = 99.3 mgs. invert 
sugar (by Munson and Walker’s tabic), 99. 3X 0.95 = 94.3 mgs. = 18.86 per 
cent sucrose in sirup. 

The unified methods and tables are most convenient for converting 
the equivalents of any reducing sugar into that of invert sugar. The 
same result, however, may be accomplished by means of the copper- 
reducing ratios given on page 421. 

Example. — 10 gms. of a sirup containing sucrose and fructose were made 
up to 500 c.c. (solution A). 10 gms. of the same sirup were dis.solved, inverted, 

nearly neutralized and made up to 500 c.c. (solution B). 

25 c.c. of sol. B gave by Allihn’s method 414 mgs. Cu = 221 mgs. glucose ’ 

25 c.c. of sol. A gave by AlUhn’s method 195 mgs. Cu ^ 100 mgs. glucose 

Difference =121 mgs. glucose. 

The reducing ratio of invert sugar to glucose is 0.958 for Allihn’s method. . 
121 -r 0.958 = 120.3 mgs. invert sugar. 126.3 X 0.95 = 120' mgs. = 24.00 per 
cent sucrose in sirup. 

The reducing ratio of fructo.se to glucose is 0.915 for Allihn’s method. 
100-0.915 = 109.3 mgs. = 21.8G per cent fructose in sirup. 

Owing to the slight variation in the reducing ratios of some of the 
sugar.s, as maltose and lactose, it is more accurate to determine the 
equivalents by one of the unified methods. 

DETERMINATION OF STARCH BY ME.\NS OF FEIILING’s SOLUTION 

Starch upon heating with dilute hydrochloric acid is hydrolyzed al- 
most quantitatively according to the equation (CoIIio 05 )« + nH 20 = 
in which 90 parts of starch yield 100 parts of glucose. The 
conversion of starch into glucose may be accomplished either by direct 
acid hydrolysis, as in Sachsse’s method, or by first converting the starch 
into soluble products, as with diastase, and then hydrolyzing the filtered 
solution with acid. 
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Method of Sacbsse, as modified by the Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists.* — Stir a convenient quantity of the sample 
(representing from 2.5 to 3 gms. of the dry material) in a beaker with 
50 c.c. of cold water for an hour. Transfer to a filter and wash with 
250 c.c. of cold water. Heat the insoluble residue, for two and a half 
hours with 200 c.c. of water and 20 c.c. of hydrochloric acid (sp. gr. 
1.125) in a flask provided with a reflux condenser. Cool, and nearly 
neutralize with sodium hydroxide; complete the volume to 250 c.c., 
filter and determine the glucose in an aliquot of the filtrate by any of 
the usual methods of copper reduction. The weight of glucose multi- 
plied by O.GO gives the weight of starch. 

Owing to the fact that a perfect theoretical yield of glucose is never 
obtained from starch by acid hydrolysis, O.st t recommends the use 
of the factor 0.025 for converting glucose into starch by Saehsse's 
method. 

Saehsse’s method is one of the simplest processes for estimating 
starch, but has the objection of converting pentosans and other hemi- 
celluloses into reducing sugars. The method for this reason gives too 
high results in the analysis of starchy substances which contain much 
cellular tissue. In order to eliminate this error the starch must be 
dissolved from cellular substances before hydrolyzing with acid; solu- 
tion of starch may be effected by heating under pressure or ])y the 
action of diastase. 

Method of Determining Starch by Solution under Pressure. | — 
Three grams of the finely-ground sample are extracted with cold water,* 
as in the j^revious method in order to remove sugars, dextrin, gums, etc. 
If much oil or fat is present the material should first })e extracted with 
ether. The residue is then heated in a covered flask or metal beaker, 
of about 200-c.c. capacity, with 100 c.c. of water in an autoclave, a 
form of which designed by Soxhlet is .shown in Fig. 175. The heating 
is continued for 3 to 4 hours at 3 atmospheres pressure. If an autoclave 
is not available, Lintner pres.sure bottles (Fig. 170) may l)e used; the 
bottles are immersed in a glycerol bath and heated for 8 hours at 
108'" to 109° C. 

When the- digestion is finished the pressure is first allowed to sub- 
side, when the autoclave, or pressure flask, i.s opened and the solution 
filtered through asbestos. The insoluble residue i.s well washed with 
hot water, and should show no blue reaction with iodine when ex- 

* Bull. 107 (revised), U. S. Bur. of Chem., p. 53. 
t Chem. Ztg., 19, 1501. 
t Konig's “ Untcrsuchung ” (1808), p. 221. 
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amincd under the microscope. The filtrate is made up to 200 c.c. and 
then heated with 20 c.c. of hydrochloric acid, of 1.125 sp. gr., for 3 



Fig. 175. — kSoxhlot.’s aiitocliivc. Fig. 176. — Lintner’s pressure bottle. 

hours in a boiling-water bath, the flask, which holds the solution, being 
connected with a reflux condenser. The solution, after cooling, is near- 
ly neutralized with sodium hydroxide and made up to 500 c.c. The 
copper-reducing power of the solution is then determined; the glu- 
cose equivalent of the copper multiplied by 0,9 gives the corresponding 
equivalent of starch. 

Method of Determining Starch by Solution with ^Diastase. — 

Marckor* found that the best method of dissolving starch from hemi- 
cellulose.s was by means of diastase. The method of Miirckcr, as modi- 
fied by the Association of Official Agricultural Chemists, is as follows: 

Preparation of Malt Extract. — Digest 10 grns, of fresh, finely- 
ground malt 2 or 3 hours at ordinary temperature with 200 c.c. of 
* “ITandbiicli dc'r Spiritusfabrikation” (18S6), 94. 
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water and filter. Determine the amount of glucose in a given <juaritity 
of the filtrate after boiling with acid, etc., as in the starch determina- 
tion, and make the proper correction in tlie subsequent di^termination. 

Determination. — Extract a convenient quantity of the substance 
(ground to an impalpable powder and rcpreseiiling from 1 to 5 gms. of 
the dry material) on a hardened filter with 5 successive portions of 
10 c.c. of ether; wash with 150 c.c. of 10 per cent alcohol and then 
with a little strong alcohol. Place the residue in a beaker with 50 e.e. 
of water, immerse the beaker in a boiling-water bath and stir constantly 
for 15 minutes or until all the starch is gelatinized; cool to 55° C., atld 
20 c.c. of malt extract and maintain at this temperature for an hour. 
Heat again to boiling for a few minutes, cool to '55° Ck, add 20 c.c. of 
malt extract and maintain at this temperature fur 1 hour or until a 
microscopic examination of the residue with iodine shows no star(‘h. 
Cool and make up directly to 250 c.c.; filter. Place 200 c.c. of the 
filtrate in a flask with 20 c.c. of hydrochloric acid (sp. gr. 1.125); con- 
nect with a reflux condenser and heat in a boiling- water bath for two 
and one-half hours. Cool, nearly neutralize with sodium hydroxide 
and make up to 500 c.c. Mix the solution well, pour ihrougli a dry 
filter and detenniiic the glucose in an aliquot of the filtrate })y any of 
the usual methods of copper reduction. The wdght of glucose multi- 
plied b}'^ 0.90 gives the weight of starch. 

Wein * has calculated a table for the above methods which gives 
the milligrams of starch or dextrin corresponding to milligrams of re- 
duced copper as obtained by Allilui's meihud, Tlie table was con- 
structed by simply multiplying the milligrams of glucose in Allihn's 
table by the factor 0.9. 

Of tlie various processes for determining starch the diastase method 
secures the most perfect solution of starch with the least solution of 
accompanying hemicelliiloses. Tn cases, however, ivhere much cellular 
matter is present the hot water and malt solution may dissolve a small 
amount of pentosans, which, by being afterwards hydrolyzed into re- 
ducing pentose sugars, introduce a slight error in the determination. 

A more serious error than the above eorisisls in the incomplete 
hydrolysis of starch into glucose. Experiments by W. A. Noycs,t 
and his coworkers, testing the action of 2.5 per cent hydrochloric acid 
upon the malt conversion of starch, show a hydrolysis into glucose 
which is about 97 per cent of the theoretical, A diminished yield of 
glucose necessitates the use of a conversion factor somewhat greater 
than 0.9. 

• Weill's “Tabcllcn ” t J. Am. Chom. Soc., 26, 266. 
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Modification of Noyes* for Determining Starch by the Diastase 
Method. — In the modification recommended by Noyes the filtrate 
from the malt digestion is treated with one-tenth its volume of hydro- 
chloric acid of sp. gr. 1.125. “ After heating for 1 hour in a flask 
immersed in a boiling-water bath, making allowance for the time re- 
quired for the solution to attain the temperature of the bath, the solu- 
tion is cooled, enough sodium hydroxide is added to neutralize 90 per 
cent of the hydrochloric acid used, the solution made up to a definite 
volume, filtered on a dry filter, if necessary, and the reducing power de- 
termined by Fehling’s solution; 100 parts of glucose found in this 
manner represent 93 parts of starch in the original material.” 

Noyes emphasizes the importance of each chemist determining for 
himself with pure glucose the ratio between glucose and copper for the 
particular solutions and method which he uses. 


DETERMINATION OF DEXTRIN BY MEANS OF FEHLING’s SOLUTION 

The principle of the method is the same as that described for starch. 
In the process described by Kdiiig j a weighed amount of the dextrin is 
dissolved in cold water, made up to 1000 c.c. and filtered. Three 
portions of 200 c.c. each of the filtrate are heated in a boiling-water bath 
witli 20 c.c. of hydrochloric acid of 1.125 sp. gr. for periods of 1, 2 and 
3 hours. The solutions arc cooled, nearly neutralized with sodium 
hydroxide and made up to volume so that the solution does not contain 
over 1 per cent glucose. The glucose is then determined by any of the 
usual methods, and the highest results of the three experiments taken as 
the correct value. The weight of glucose multiplied by the factor 0.9 
gives the equivalent of dextrin. 

If sugars are also present, the glucose equivalent of these must be 
subtracted from the glucose equivalent after hydrolysis and the differ- 
ence calculated to dextrin. 

The hydrolysis of dextrin by dilute hydrochloric acid was found by 
W. A. Noyes ; and his co-workers to be a little less than 95 per cent 
complete at the end of 2 hours’ heating and the results seemed to indi- 
cate that the theoretical yield of glucose could not be obtained even by 
prolonged heating. The theoretical factor 0.9 for converting glucose 
to dextrin is no doubt considerably too low for the method of acid 
hydrolysis. 

* J. Am. Chem, Soc,, 26, 2G6. 
t Kouig'8 '“Untersuchung" (1898), p. 215. 
t J. Am. Cbcm. Soc., 26, 266. 
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DBTiaiMINATION OF GLYCOGEN BY MEANS OF FEHLINO's SOLUTION 

Pfliiger’s * Glycogen Method. — Tho method is based upon the 
hydrolysis into glucose of the impure glycogen (C 6 H,o 05 )„, which has 
previously been precipitated from the solution of animal substance. 

One hundred grams of the finely divided tissue arc heated with 100 c.c. 
of 60 per cent potassium-hydroxide solution, in a boiling-water bath for 
3 hours, the flask, which contains the solution, being shaken at frequent 
intervals. The cooled solution is made up to 400 c.c. and treated with 
800 o.c. of 96 per cent alcohol. After standing 24 hours the clear solu- 
tion is decanted through a filter, the precipitate of impure glycogen 
stirred with an excess of 60 per cent ahsohol and again set aside. The 
settling of the glycogen in the numerous treatments may be hastened 
by adding a few drops of concentratcHl salt solution. The clear liquid 
is again decanted and the process repeated for a third time. The puri- 
fication is then continued in the same way, twice with 96 per cent alco- 
hol, once with absolute alcohol, throe times with ether and once again 
with absolute alcohol. Any material adhering to the filter is then 
removed to the main portion of precipitate, and the raw glycogen dis- 
solved in hot water. The solution is then neutralized with hydro- 
chloric acid of 1.19 sp. gr., and transferred to a 50Q-e.e. flask; 2o c.c. of 
hydrochloric acid (sp. gr. 1.19) are then added and the liquid heated 
in a boiling-water bath for 3 hours. The solution i.s then cooled, neu- 
tralized, made up to 500 c.c., filtered and the glucose determined in 
the filtrate by Eflugor’s method. The amount of glucose multiplied by 
the factor 0.927 gives the corresponding amount of glycogen. 

Extraction of Sugars and Pretaration of Solutions for Chemical 
ATetiious of Anat.y.sis 

The methods and pr(?cautioiis previously given for the extraction of 
sugars and preparation of solutions for pohirimetric examination hold 
also for the chemical methods of analysis. 

Clarification of Solutions. — With products which contain but 
little insoluble matter, such as sugars, molasses, sirups, jellies, honeys, 
etc., the weighed amount of material is dissolved in water, clarified, if 
necessary, with a minimum of neutral Icad-acotatc solution, made up to 
volume and filtered. The filtrate, after deleading by means of sodium 
carbonate, sodium sulphate, potassium oxalate or other means, as de- 
scribed on page 276, is then ready for analysis. 

With products of high purity, which contain but little mineral 
matter or organic non-sugars, the use of lead acetate may be dispensed 
* Pfluger’s Archiv, 114, 242. 
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with, and a few cubic centimeters gf alumina cream be used for clari- 
fication. 

Precipitaiion of Reducing Sugars hy Basic-lead Salts. — Lead sub- 
acetate, or other basic salts of lead, which are employed as clarifying 
agents in the polarimetric determination of sucrose, should never be 
used upon solutions in which reducing sugars are to be determined. 
The action of such compounds in causing a precipitation, or occlusion, 
of reducing sugars in the lead precipitate has already been mentioned, 
lirj^an * found that basic-lead salts, in presence of magnesium sulphate 
and ammonium tartrate, precipitated in case of glucose from 3 per cent 
to 17 per cent, and in case of fructose from 8 per cent to 35 per cent, of 
the total amount of sugar in solution. Neutral lead acetate under the 
same conditions caused the precipitation of only 0.9 per cent of the total 
glucose and 0.0 per cent of the total fructose. (See Table XL, p. 210.) 

In a scries of independent experiments made by Bryan and Horne f 
upon raw canc sugar and cane molasses the following results were 
obtained. 

Table LXXX 


Showin-g Injluctice of Clarification with Lead Snbacetate upon Deteranination of Reduc- 
ing Sugars 


Clarifying agent and analyst. 

Allihn's method. 

Mimson and Walker's Method. 

CujO! 

Weigh- 
ing as 
QiO. 

Titration 
of Cu by 

Method. 

Weigh- 
ing as 
CujO. ' 

Weigh- 1 

ingas 

CuO. 

Titration 
of Cu by 
Ijow'« 
method. 

" No Clarifi^inq Agcnl — 

A. II. ihyim 

W. D. iloruc 

1 Average ' 

g 

u Lmd-suhactiaic Solution — 

A. H. Hryan 

W. D. Horne 

Average 

■ No Clarifying Agent — 

A. H. Bry.an 

^ W- D. Horne 

s Average ■ 

^ 1 

® Lcad-subaceiale Solution — 

n A. II, Bryan 

W. D. Horne 

Average 

Cer cent 

6 .4,t 
7.08' 

Cer cent 

6.22 

7.05 

6.63 

Per cent 

5.8S 

7.02 

Percent 

6.29 

6.43 

Per cent 

5.98 

6.51 

Per tent 

5,83 

6,37 

0.77 

6.4,5 1 

1 6.36 

6.25 

1 0.10 

6.14 

0.01 

6.38 

5.67 

6.51 

5,07 

6,51 

1 s.tg! 

6.19; 

5.51 

6.01 

5.30 

5.99 

6.09 

6.09 ' 

5.98 

5.70 

5.65 

19.77 

20.60 

19.37 

20.06 

19,45 1 
19,97 ' 

19.20 

1 20.00 

18.34 

19.43 

18.43 

19.44 

20.19 

19.72 

19,71 i 

j 19.00 

18.89 

18.94 

17,51 

19.45 

1 

16, 471 16,29 
19. 161 19.16 

17.27 

19.00 

16.26 

18.53 

15.97 

j 18.26 

18.48 

17.82 

17.73 

18.14 

17.39 

, 17.12 


* Bull 116, U. S. Bur. of Ciliem., p. 73. t bull 116, U. S. Bur. of Cbem., pp. 72, 74. 
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Clarification with lead subacctate caused a loss of about 10 ])er 
cent of the total reducing sugars present. The variable results, due to 
method of estimating copper, show a contamination of the cuprous 
oxide as explained on page 416. The higher results by Allihn’s method 
are due to the greater inverting action of the more strongly alkaline 
Fehling’s solution. 


PREPARATION OP STTOAR SOLUTION.S FROM PI.ANT .SUBSTANCES 

If the material to be analyzed contains much insoluble matter, ns 
is the case with plant substances containing cellular tissue, the sugars 
must first be extracted by means of water or alcohol. In the case of 
grains, cattle-feeds, etc,, the following provisional method is usetl by 
the Association of Official Agricultural Chemists.* 

Extraction of Sugars with Cold Water. — Weigh into a flask or 
bottle, suitable for stirring or shaking, 10 to 20 gms. of the material, 
depending upon the amount of soluble carbohydrates present. Add 
2,j0 e.e. of ice-cold water, less the volume of water present as moisture 
in the material, and stir or shake for 4 hours. If enzymatic action is 
feared the extraction should be made at a low temperature, preferably 
by surrounding the extraction flask with broken ice ; or extract at ordi- 
nary temperature with 40 to 50 per cent alcohol. If there is firesent in 
the material much soluble substance, correction should also be made for 
the increase in volume due to solution. If necessary for clear filtration, 
add from 5 to 10 c.c. of alumina cream, just before filtering. The volume 
of alumina cream to be added must be taken into account in det(Tmin- 
iiig the amount of water used for the extraction. After the extraction 
filter immediately, pouring back upon the filter the first portions of 
cloudy filtrate until the filtrate is clear. To free from soluble impuri- 
ties add sufficient normal lead-acetate solution to 200 c.c. of the filtrate 
to precipitate all impurities, make up to 250 c.c. and filter. Remove 
t he excess of lead by moans of anhydrous sodium carbonate or anhy- 
drous sodium sulphate, followed in the latter case by a small amount of 
anhydrous sodium carbonate, care being taken not to use an excess. 
Filter again and use the clear filtrate for the determination of reducing 
sugars. 

The extraction of sugars from plant substances by means of cold 
water is not always trustworthy owing to the action of enzymes upon 
sucrose, starch and other higher sai'charides. The employment of hot 

* Bull. 107 (revised), U, S. Bur. of Cbem., p. 57. 
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water is also often unreliable on account of the solution of hemicellu- 
loses, starch and gums. 

Extraction of Sugars with Dilute Alcohol. — Bryan, Given and 
Straughn * have recently made experiments upon the extraction of 
sugars from grains and similar products, using as solvents 50 per cent 
alcohol and 0.2 per cent sodium -carbon ate solution. Both of these 
solvents inhibit the action of enzymes and were found to give con- 
cordant results upon certain classes of products. In many cases, how- 
ever, the sodium-carbonate extraction gave much higher amounts of 
reducing sugar after inversion — a result, perhaps, of the solvent 
action of the alkali upon pentosans and other hemicelluloscs. Bryan, 
Given and Straughn believe that extraction with 50 per cent alcohol, all 
points considered, is the most reliable method for general sugar work. 
The method outlined by them is iis follows: 

Method of Bryan, Given and Straughn. — Place 12 gms. of the finely 
ground substance in a 300-c.c. graduated flask, adding, in case the 
material is acid, from 1 to 3 gms. of preci[)itated calcium carbonate. 
Add 150 c.c. of neutral alcohol of 50 per cent volume strength; mix 
thoroughly and boil on a hot-water bath for 1 hour, placing a small 
funnel in the neck of the flask to condense the vapor. Cool and make 
up to 300 c.c. with neutral 95 per cent alcohol. After mixing and set- 
tling transfer 200 c.c. of the clear solution to a distilling flask and distil 
off the excess of alcohol, wliich is thus recovered for future use. The 
liquid residue is evaporated to a volume of 20. to 30 c.c. (but not to 
dryness), and then w^ashed with water into a 100-c.c. graduated flask. 
The solution is clarified with the necessary amount of neutral lead- 
acetate solution, and, after standing 15 minutes, matle up to 100 c.c. 
Pass through a folded filter, carefully saving all of the filtrate, to which 
add enough anhydrous sodium carbonate to precipitate the excess of 
lead; allow to stand 15 minutes and then pour through an ashless 
filter. Over 75 c.c. of filtrate should be obtained; 25 c.c. of the clear 
filtrate (equivalent to 2 gms. of original material) arc diluted with 25 c.c. 
of water and used for the determination of reducing sugars; 50 c.c. of 
the same filtrate are transferred to a 100-c.c. flask, inverted with 6 c.c. 
of concentrated hydrochloric acid, neutralized and made up to lOfl c.c. 
Filter, if necessary, and take 50 c.c. (equivalent to 2 gins, of original 
material) for the determination of reducing sugars after inversion. 
The pcrccntagas of invert sugar and sucrose are calculated in the 
usual way and the results multiplied by the factor 0.97 to correct for 
the volume of insoluble matter. 

* Circular 71, U. S. liur. of Chem. 
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PREPAIIATION OF SUGAR SOLUTIONS FROM ANIMAL SUBSTANCES 

Clarification. — Liquids of animal origin, such as blood, scrum, 
urine, milk, secretions, extracts, etc,, frequently contain large amounts 
of albuminoids and other nitrogenous sul.>stanres which interfere with 
the determination of reducing sugars by the nu'thods of copper re- 
duction. The clarifying agent which is must n.scd for such liquids is 
mercuric nitrate. 

Mercuric-nitrate Solution. — Treat 220 gms. of yellow oxi<lo of mer- 
cury with 300 to 400 c.c. of water; then add iiiirie acid in small portions, 
with warming and stirring, until the precipitate is dissolved. Dilute to 
1000 c.c. and filter. 

The liquid to be clarified is treated wfith mercuric-nitrate solution 
until no more precipitate forms; the solution is then nearly neutralized 
with sodium-hydroxide solution of 1.3 sp. gr., jnadc up to volume and 
filtered. A measured portion of the slighily acitl filtrate is then fn;ed 
from excess of mercury by prociintating with hydrogen sulphide; the 
.solution is filtered, the hydrogen sulphidi^ nmioved liy a current of air 
and th(; reducing sugars determined by any of the u.sual methods. 

Clarificaiion of Milk. - -'For the clarification of milk, the use of 
copper .sulphate and potassium hydroxide will lie found more con- 
venient. The following is the official method of the Association of 
Agricultural Chemists,* 

Dilute 25 c.c. of the milk with 400 c.c, of wmter and add 10 cc. of a ‘ 
solution of copper sulphate of the strength given for Soxhlct’s morli- 
fication of Fchling’.s solution. Add about 7.5 c.c, of a solution of 
potas.sinm hydroxide of such strength that one volume of it is just 
sufficient to completely precipitate the copper as hydroxide from one 
volume of the solution of copper sulphate. Instead of a solution of 
potassium hydroxide of thi.s strength, 8.8 c.c. of a half-normal solution 
of sodium hydroxide may be used. After the addition of the alkali 
solution the mixture must still have an acid reaction and contain 
copper in solntion. Fill the flask to the .500-c.(‘. mark, mix and filter 
through a dry filter. Determine the lactose l)y any of the usual 
methods. 

In determining reducing sugars in substances of animal origin, the 
precipitate of cuprous oxide is often l)adiy contaminated w’lth mineral 
and organic impurities, so that the reduced copper .should be deter- 
mined directly and not by weighing as suboxide or oxide. 

* Bull. 107 (revised), U. S. Bur, of Gliem., p. 119. 
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CONCENTRATION OP SUGAR SOLUTIONS 

In working with very dilute solutions j such as contain only a few 
hundredths of a per cent of sugar, it is often necessary to concentrate 
the liquid to one-half, one-fifth or one-tenth the original volume be- 
fore a satisfactory determination of the copper-reducing power can be 
made. It is exceedingly important in evaporating such solutions that 
the liquid be kept exactly neutral, otherwise changes may result in the 
composition of the sugars. Traces of free acid may become sufficiently 
concentrated towards the end of evaporation to hydrolyze higher saccha- 
rides, and traces of free alkali may modify or destroy reducing sugars. 

The evaporation of solutions containing reducing sugars must be 
conducted in vessels which do not give up soluble alkali; the concen- 
tration of sugar solutions in glass vessels, unless of perfect resistant 
non-soluble quality, is for this reason to be avoided. The author has 
found flasks and basins of tinned copper to be very suitable for con- 
centrating sugar solutions, there being no change in reducing power 
after diluting and evaporating to the original volume. 

If the solution to be concentrated is slightly acid an excess of finely 
powdered calcium carbonate (alkali free) will prevent the hydrolysis of 
higher saccharides. If the solution is alkaline, dilute acetic acid is first 
added to faint acidity, and then an excess of calcium carbonate. When 
tlie evaporation is completed, the residue of insoluble matter is removed 
by filtration. 



CHAPTER XV 

SPECIAL QUANTITATIVE METHODS 

The do termination of sugar^^ by means of tlieir redueing pou'or upon 
Fchling’s solution, Sachsso’s solution or other imdallic salt combina- 
tions is a general method, and has no value for the sideetive determi- 
nation of particular groups of reducing sugars. For such purposes 
more special processes of analysis must be adoiJted. TIk^ pre.sent 
chapter will describe a number of the host known of such special tjuaii- 
titative methods. 

Determination of Pentoses and Pentosans 
Theory of Method. — ■ The methods for determining pentoses and 
pentosans are due to the researches of Tollens,* and his school; they all 
depend upon the conversion of the pentose sugars into furfural by dis- 
tilling with hydrochloric acid, according to the jirincijih's descril)od on 
p. 374. The amount of furfural, which distills over, is chdermined and 
calculated to pentoses. The yield of furfural does not correspond p('r- 
fectly to the equation, 

C^HiaOo = CJT,0, -b 3TEO, 

100 parts jjentoae 64 parts fiirtural 

being for arabinose about 75 per cent and for xylose about 00 per cent 
of the theoretical. Yet by making the distillation under earefuliy roii- 
troUed conditions, it is possible, by means of formula.’ or tablt's which 
have been established for different weights of pure ]>eiito.ses, to make 
a determination with a very close degree of approximation. 

Different reagents have been used for precipitating the furfural in 
the determiiiaiioii of pentoses. Tollcns and Stone first attempted to 
determine furfural by precipitating with ammonia as furfuramide. 
An important advance was then, made by Tollen.s, in comjiany with 
Gunther, deChalmot, Flint and Mann, in using ida’iiyl hydrazine for 
precipitating the furfural. The use of [)heiiylhydra/ine was attended, 
however, with certain inconveniences and was finally abandoned upon 
the di.scovery by Councler f of the precipitating action of pliloroglueiii. 

* For a review of the subject sec papers hy Tolleas witli bibliography in Abdcr- 
halden’s '‘Arbeitsmethoden," 1909, II, 130, and Id Papier-Zeitiing, 1907, Nos. oC, 60 
and 61 (Ileprint). 

t Chem. Ztg., 17, 1743; 18, 966. 
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Tho phloroglncin method, as first dcvolopod by Tollons and Kriiger; 
was further improved by Tollens and Rimbaeh, and finally established 
in its present form by Tollens and Krobcr.t 

Description of the Method. — The necessary apparatus for making 
the determination is shown in Fig. 177. From 2 to 5 gms. of substance, 
according to the richness of the material in pentoses or pentosans, are 
placed in a 300-c.c. distillation flask with 100 c.c. of hydrochloric acid 



Fig. 177. — Apparatus for determining pentoses and pentosans by distillation with 
hydrochloric acid. 

of 1.06 sp. gr. The flask is closed with a two-hole rubber stopper, 
one opening of which is fitted to the connecting tube of a condenser 
and the other to a small separatory funnel. The latter is preferably 
of cylindrical form with graduation marks at 30 c.c. and 60 c.c. The 
flask is then placed in a bath of Rose’s alloy (1 part lead, 1 part tin 
and 2 parts bismuth, melting near 100° C.), which, after heating just 
beyond the point of fusion, is brought up slightly above the level of 
the bottom of the flask. The distillate is received in a graduated 
cylinder, when 30 c.c. of liquid have passed over, which should re- 
quire from 10 to 11 minutes, 30 c.c. more of the hydrochloric acid of 
1.06 sp. gr. are added from the separatory funnel. The process is con- 
tinued in this way until a drop of the distillate shows no pink colora- 

* Z. Ver. Deut, Zuekerind., 46, 21, 195. 
t Jour. f. Landwirtsch. (1900), 355, (1901), 7, 
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tion with aniline-acetate paper (see p. 375). From 9 to 12 portions of 
30 c.c. usually require to be distilled over^ depending upon the amount 
of furfural. The distillation is then suspended and the furfural de- 
termined by precipitation with phloroglucin. 

Preparation of Phloroglucin.* — Dissolve a small quantity of phlo- 
roglucin in a few drops of acetic anhydride, heat almost to boiling and 
add a few drops of concentrated sulphuric acid. A violet color indi- 
cates the presence of diresorcin. A phloroglucin which gives more than 
a faint coloration may be purified by the following method: 

Heat in a beaker about 300 c.c. of hydrochloric acid (sp. gr., 1.06) 
and 11 gms. of phloroglucin, added in small quantities at a time, stirring 
constantly until it has almost entirely dissolved. Some impurities may 
re.si.st solution, but it is unnecessary to dissolve them. Pour the hot 
solution into a sufficient quantity of the same hydrochloric acid (cold) 
to make the volume 1500 c.c. Allow it to stand at least over night — 
better several days — to allow the diresorcin to crystallize out, and 
filter immediately before using. The solution may turn yellow, but 
this does not interfere with its usefulness. In using it, add the volume 
containing the required amount to the distillate. 

Precipitation of Phloroglucide. — The distillate obtained by the 
method previously described is treated in a 500-c.c. lipped beaker with 
a measured volume of phloroglucin solution, so that tlie amount of 
phloroglucin is about double that of the furfural expected. The solu- 
tion first turns yellow, then green and finally becomes almost black 
when the amorphous dark-green precipitate of furfural phloroglucide, 
C 11 H 8 O 4 , begins to deposit. The liquid is then made up to 400 c.c. 
with the 12 per cent hydrochloric acid (1.00 sp. gr.) and allowed to 
stand over night. The solution, after testing with aniline-acetate 
paper to make sure that all furfural has been precipitated, is filtered 
through a weighed Gooch crucible ; the precipitate of phloroglucide is 
brought carefully upon the asbestos and washed with 150 c.c. of water 
in such a Way that the water is not entirely removed from the crucible 
until the very last. The crucible is then placed upon a support, so 
that the bottom is free to the air, and dried for 4 hours in a boiling- 
water bath; it is then placed in a weighing bottle, cooled in a desiccator 
and weighed. The increase in weight is the amount of furfural phloro- 
glucide which is calculated to furfural, pentose or pentosan according to 
the tabic of Krober (Appendix, Table 22). 

The weights of pentose in Krober 's table are the averages of the 
corresponding weights of xylose and arabinose. The weiglits of pen- 
* Bull. 107 (revised), U. S. Bur. of Chem., p. 54. 
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tosan aro obtained by multiplying the corresponding weights of pen- 
tose l)y the factor 0.88, which represents the ratio of yiCsHioOs to 
(CJTsOi)™ or The table of Krober has a range for weights of 
phloroglucido Ixitwoen 0.030 and 0.300 gms. For weights of phloro- 
gliieide outside of these limits Krober gives the formulae; 

For weight of pbloroglucidc “a” under 0.03 gm. 

Furfural - (a + 0.0052) X 0.5170 gm. 

Pentoses = (a + 0.0052) X 1.0170 gm. 

Pentosans — (a 4" 0.0052) X 0.8049 gm. 

For weight of phloroglucidc “ a ” over 0.300 gm. 

Furfural = (a + 0.0052) X 0.5180 gm. 

Pentoses = (a + 0.0052) X 1 .0026 gm. 

Pentosans = {a -\- 0.0052) X 0.8824 gm. 

The factor 0.0052 represents the weight (5.2 mgs.) of phloroglucidc, 
which remains dissolved in the 400 c.c. of acid solution. 

For weights of phloroglucide which exceed 0.5 gm. it maybe found 
necessary to dry for a longer pc'riod than 4 hours in order to attain 
constancy in weight. It is always better in making the determination 
to regulate the weight of material so that the amount of phloroglucide 
falls within the range of the table. 

Precautions and Limitations- — In making the determination of 
pentosans by the method of acid distillation, several prceaiitioiiis should 
be note<l. It is important first that tlie heat be applied to the flask in 
such a way that charring of solids upon the surface of th(^ glass above 
the luiuid be avoided. Such charring is very apt to occur when the 
flask is heated over the open flame or upon wire gauze; the use of the 
metal bath for heating is for this reason to be preferred. It is also im- 
portant that the distillate l)e perfectly clear, and free from suspended 
impurities, before adding the solution of phloroglucin. With sub- 
stances which contain much oil or wax, fatty decomposition products 
are sometimes carried over into the distillate; in determining pentoses 
in the urine of herbivorous animals, benzoic acid (a decomposition prod- 
uct of bippuric acid) is distilled over in considerable amount. In all 
such eases the distillate must l.)e filtered from suspended matter before 
precipitating the furfural with phloroglucin. 

Two important Umituiiuns of the distillation method for determin- 
ing pentoses should be mentioned. 1. Furfural is formed from other 
substances than pentoses (the so-called fiirfuroids). 2. Other sub- 
stances, which form a precipitate with phloroglucin, are distilled over 
besides furfural (the so-called furaloids). 
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“ Furfur aids . — The forination of furfural from glucuronic acid 
and oxycellulose has already been considered (p. 375). The presence of 
glucuronic acid in urine, or of oxycellulose in plant substances, will in- 
troduce, therefore, a certain error in the determination of pentoses in 
such materials. Cross and Be van * for this reason propose that the 
names furfurose, furfurosan or furfuroid bo used to designate the fur- 
fural-yielding complex of plants. The researches of Tollens show, 
however, that the pentosans are by far the most important of the fur- 
fural-yielding groups; the term pentosans, though not a perfectly correct 
expression, seems destined to remain until more accurate methods are 
devised for determining the different furfural-yielding groups. 

The distillates obtained by boiling cellulose, starch, sucrose, fructose, 
glucose and other hexose carbohydrates with hydrochloric acid give 
with phloroglucin a small yield of phloroglucide corresponding to 0.5 to 
1.0 per cent pentosans. Whether the reacting substance in such dis- 
tillates is furfural, oxymothylfurfural or mixtures of these has not 
been definitely determined.' A slight error is, ncvcrtheles.s, introduced 
into the pentose, or pentosan, determination by the phlorogluc-in 
method and the chemist should always boar this fact in mind when only 
small amounts of phloroglucide are obtained. 

''Furaloid^^." — The distillation of other products, which give pre- 
cipitates with phloroglucin, besides furfural has also been long recog- 
nized. Methy [furfural, which is obtained by the distillation of methyl- 
pentoses with hydrochloric acid, forms for example a red precipitate 
with phloroglucin, which, unless removed by solution in alcohol, as 
afterwards described, will give too high a weight of furfural ])hloro- 
glucidc. In the same way oxymethylfurfural (see p. 620) which is 
formed in slight amounts by the aedion of hydrochloric acid upon 
fructose, sucrose and other hexose carbohydrates, forms a precipitate 
with phloroglucin. 

Traps t has estimated that the amount of foreign products (** fur- 
aloid ”) in the hydrochloric-acid distillate of different plant substances 
may vary from 7 to 23 per cent of the crude furfural. The “ furaloid 
is decomposed according to Fraps by redistilling the acid distillates; 
the pure furfural thus obtained is precipitated with phloroglucin, the 
weight of phloroglucide corresponding to the amount of furfural-yield- 
ing bodies (pentosans or furfuroid.s) ; the diflferenee between the 
weights of phloroglucide for distillate and redistilled distillate corre- 
sponds to the amount of furaloid-yiclding bodies, the exact nature of 

* Cross and Bevan's '‘Cellulose" (1S95), p. 99. 

t Am. Chem. Jour,, 26, 501. 
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which Fraps did not determine. Furaloid does not seem to be formed 
from the pure pentose sugars. 

Precipitation of Furfural by Means of Barbituric Acid. — Jager 

and Unger * have suggested barbituric acid for precipitating furfural 
in presence of foreign distillation products. Cellulose, starch, sucrose 
and other hexose carbohydrates give hydrochloric-acid distillates 
which, though reacting with phloroglucin, form no precipitate with 
Viarbituric acid. Jager and Unger claim that the reagent offers, there- 
fore, a more accurate means of estimating pentosans. 

In making the precipitation the hydrochloric-acid distillate is treated 
with a solution of pure barbituric acid in hydrochloric acid of 1.06 sp.gr., 
using 8 parts of barbituric acid to 1 part of estimated furfural. The 
solution is stirred and after standing 24 hours the yellow granular precip- 
itate filtered into a Gooch crucible, washed with water and dried for 4 
hours at 105^ C. The weight of precipitate is increased by 0.0049 gm. 
for the amount of substance dissolved in the 400 c.c. of acid solu- 
tion. 

The reaction between furfural and barbituric acid proceeds as fol- 
lows: 

y CO-NIK yCO-NHv 

CdUO.CHO+lLC^ ^CO-CdlaO-CIKC, N:0-hHjO. 

^CO-NU'^ ^CO-NH^ 

FurfuruH&B) Barbituric acid (128) Coudemaation product (20G) . 

One hundred parts of condensation product thus correspond to 46.6 parts 
of furfural. 

The barbituric-acid method for determining pentosans offers several 
good features, but the process has not been tried sufficiently as yet by 
chemists to form a conclusion as to its reliability. 

Jolles’s Method of Determinating Pentoses. — Jolles f has recently 
proposed a method for determining pentoses which differs in several 
particulars from that of Tollens. The substance to be distilled is 
placed in a 1500 c.c. flask with 200 c.c. of 12 per cent hydrochloric acid; 
the flask is heated, while a current of steam is pas.sed through the 
liciuid, the distillation being regulated so that the volume of solution 
docs not fall at any time below 100 c.c. By distilling the furfural with 
steam the formation of humus substances is said to be prevented and a 
quantitative yield of furfural obtained. The process is continued until 
1 c.c. of the distillate shows no coloration with Bial’s orcin reagent 
(p. 382) ; 100 c.c. of the distillate (usually between 2 and 3 liters) 

* Ber., 36, 4440; 36, 1222. • 

t Sitzungsber. Wiener Akad., lU (II b), 1191 (1905). 
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are neutralized with sodium hydroxide, and then made faintly acid 
to methyl orange with a few drops of half-normal hydrochloric acid. 
A measured volume of ^V-normal sodium -bisulphite solution is then 
added, and the solution allowed to stand 2 hours. The amount of bisul- 
phite, remaining after the reaction with the furfural, is then titrated 
back with i^-iiormal iodine solution, using starch solution as indicator. 
The difference between the volumes of bisulphite and iodine solutions 
gives the amount of bisulphite which entered into combination with 
the furfural. The reaction between the two is expressed by the equa- 
tion; 

yOH 

CiHaO • CH0-t-NaHS03==C4H50 ■ CH 

^ SOjNa 

The titration of an aliquot, which is less than 5 per cent of the total 
distillate, involves a very great multiplication of any experimental 
errors. Jolles^s process has not as yet demonstrated its superiority over 
the much shorter and simpler method of Tollens. 

The method of Tollens for determining pentoses gives good results 
with pure arabinosc or xylose but, as has been shown, yields only 
rough approximations in the case of the various furfuroids. Even in 
the case of pure pentosans the calculation of furfural to a mixture of 
araban or xylan in equal amounts, when perhaps the pentosan itself 
may consist almost entirely of one substance, may involve an error of 
several per cent in the calculation. In certain plant exudations, as 
cherry gum, the pentosans consist almost entirely of araban; in the 
hemicelluloses of certain woods, as the beech, almost entirely of xylan; 
in the encrusting substances of most cellular tissues of variable mix- 
tures of araban and xylan. Until accurate methods are available for 
the estimation of xylan and araban, and for the determination of oxy- 
cellulose and other furfuroids, the calculation of furfural to a mixture 
of xylan and araban in equal amounts can be regarded only as a con- 
ventional approximation. 

Applications of Pentosan Method. — The determination of pen- 
tosans, notwithstanding certain limitations of the , method, has found 
numerous applications in the assay of plant gums, in the analysis of 
feeding materials, in the examination of forestry products and in other 
ways. A single example of such application is given in the analysis of 
paper stock. Krober,* for example, gives the following determinations 
of pentosans in different raw materials used in paper manufacture. 


* Jour. f. Laudwirtsch. (1901), 7. 
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Table LXXXI 


Mutcriitl. 

1 

Pentfiaans 
Calculated to 
uah-free dry 
BubRtance. 

Mechanical wood pulp 

Per cent. 
12.24 

Mechanical wood pulp 

11.93 

Cot Ion 

1.03 

2.20 

26.76 

Linen 

Hhiached t^fraw. 

Bleached raw cellulose (soda process) 

6.41 

Hle.'wdwd r.aw cellulose (sulpliitc process) 

7.09 


An uppUcatioii of the above results to a special problem, which may 
confront the paper chemist, is taken from the work of Tollens.* 

A sample of newspaper is known to bo made up of mechanical wood pulp 
and sulphite cellulose; it is desired to know the [)ercentagcs of each which 
were used. The sample of paja-T upon analysis showed 10 per cent pentosans 
calculated to asli-frre dr\’' substance. Calling the percentage of pentosans in 
the ash-free dry substance of mechanical wood pulp 12 per cent and of sulphite 
cellulose 7 ])er cent, then 
10-7 

X 100 = 00 per cent mechanical wood pulp. 

12 - 10 

f ^ lUi^ = dO per cent sulphite cellulose. 

For other applications of the method the chemist is referred to the 
original paper by Tollens. 

Deteumix.^tion of Metuylpentoses and INIethyxpentosans 

The conversion of metliylpentoscs into mcthylfurfural by distilla- 
tion with hydrochloric acid was described on p, 377, The method for 
dtdermiuing mcthylpentoses, or methylpentosans, is based upon de- 
termining the amount of inelhylfurfurai which is thus produced. The 
details of tlie method, which were first worked out by Tollens and 
ldlett,t and further elaborated l)y Tollens and Mayer,! are practically 
the saints as described for the dcterinination of the pentoses. The 
same apparatus (I'ig. 177) is used and the substance is distilled with 
12 per cent hydroeiiloric acid (1.06 sp. gr.) until a drop of the distillate 
gi\^\s no >-elIoiv coloration ^Yith aniline-acetate paper. The methyl- 
furfural is then precipitated with phloroglucin and the solution allowed 
to remain over night, when the red precipitate of mcthylfurfural 
* Reprint Pap icr-Zci lung (1907), p. 17. 
t Bcr,, 38, 492. 

I Z. Ver, Deut, Zuckerind. (1907), 620; Ber,, 40 , 2441, 
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phloroglucide is filtered, washed, dried and weighed in exactly the 
same manner as described for furfural phloroglucide. 

The weight of methylfurfural phloroglucide is then calculated 
either to rhamnose by the table of Ellett and Tollens or to fucose by 
the table of Mayer and Tollens. The rhamnose, CHsCJLOi, • ILO, 
is calculated to rhamnosan (CH 3 C 5 H 70 j)n by multiplying by the 
factor HI = 0.80; and the fucose, CHuGsHdOs, to fneosan by the 
factor jfl = 0.89. The combined table giving the weights of rhairi- 
noac, rhamnosan, fucose, fucosan, and niethylpento.san (mixtun; of 
equal parts rhamnosan and fucosan) corresponding to different weiglibs 
of methylfurfural phloroglucid is given in the Appendix (Table 23). 

Instead of the tables the following formula? may be used in which 
Ph is the weight in grams of methylfurfural phloroglucide. 

Fiico.se = 2.66 Ph - 12.25 Ph^ + 0.0005. 

Rhamnose = 1.65 Ph — 1.84 Ph^ + 0.0100. 

Methylpentosan — 1.85 Ph — 6.25 PIP + 0.0040. 

Fucose decomposes slower than rhamnose witli hydrochloric acid, 
so that the distillation must he continued longer. More decomposition 
products of imdhylfurfural are consequently formed in distilling fucose 
with a corresponding less yield of phloroglucide. 

Methylfurfural, according to Frornherz,* may also be estimated by 
precipitation with barbituric acid in the same manner as described for 
furfural. The reaction takes place according to the equation: 


CH3C4H2O ■ cho+H2(: 




'CO 


Methylfurfural (110) 


= • CH • O , CO+HjO. 

narbitiiric atiid (128) Conriensaiion product (220) 


Two parts of condensation product thus correspond to exactly one 
part of methylfurfural. The yellow crystalline precipitate is filtered 
in a Gooch crucible, washed with ^vater and then dried for 5 hours in a 
steam bath. The yirecipitate is then \^■elgh('d, and after correcting for 
its slight solubility in the 12 per cent hydrochloric acid (2.29 mgs. in 
100 c.c,), calculated to methylfurfural by dividing by 2. 

According to Jolles f methylfurfural may also be determined by his 
method of steam distillation and titration with bisulphite and iodine 
solutions. The reaction between bisulphite and metyhlfurfural is 
similar to that described for bisulphite and furfural, and the details of 
the two methods are exactly alike. 

* Z.^physk^l. Chem,, 60,241. 
t Ann., 361, 41. 
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Determination of Pentoses and Methylpentoses in Mixture 

Method of ToUens and Ellett. — The method of determining 
pentoses and methylpentoses in mixture was first worked out by 
Tollens and Kllett,* and is based upon the solubility of methylfurfural 
phloroglueide, and the insolubility of furfural phloroglucide in warm 95 
per cent alcohol. 

In making the determination the material is distilled with 12 per 
rent hydrochloric acid, the distillate precipitated with phloroglucin, 
and the mixed phloroglucides of furfural and methylfurfural filtered in a 
Gooeh crucible, dried and weighed according to the usual process. 

The crucible containing the mixed phloroglucides is then placed in a 
smaller beaker with 95 per cent alcohol which is heated nearly to boil- 
ing. The brown-colored solution is then sucked off through the cru- 
cible by means of a filter pump, and the extraction with hot 05 per 
cent alcohol repeated twice more in the same way. The crucible con- 
taining the insoluble furfural phloroglucide is then dried for 2 hours in a 
hot-wator bath and reweighed in a weighing bottle. The residual 
weight of furfural phloroghicide is then calculated to pentoses or pen- 
tosans and the loss in weight, due to methylfurfural phloroglucide, 
calculated to methylpentoses, or methylpentosans, by means of the 
respective tables or formula. 

Trials of this method of separation upon known mixtures of pentoses 
with methylpentoses were made by Eliott and Tollens, and by Mayer 
and Tollens with very close agreements. 

Modification hy Haywood of the T ollens-EUelt Method. — Haywood,! 
who has recently tested the method of Tollens and Ellett, believes that 
a correction should be made for the slight solubility of the furfural 
phloroglucide in 95 per cent alcohol. Experiments made by Haywood 
upon the phloroglucide obtained from pure arabinose showed that for 
varying weights of substance, and extracting 3 to 5 times with alcohol, 
a very uniform weight of about 0.0037 gin. was always dissolved. Hay- 
wood believes the substance thus dissolved to be occluded phloroglucin 
and not phloroglucide. The following slight modification of the Tollcns- 
Ellett metho<l is proposed hy Haywood: 

Place the Gooch crucible containing the mixed phloroglucides in a 
100-e.c. beaker and pour into the crucible 30 c.c. of 95 per cent alcohol 
heated to 60° C. Place the beaker for 10 minutes in a water bath 
heated to 60° C. Remove the beaker and crucible and suck from the 

* Z, Ver. Deut, Znrkerind. (1905), 19. 
t Bull. 105, U. S. Bur. of Chem., p, 112. 
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latter all alcohol remaining therein with a suction pump. Repeat this 
alternate extraction and sucking dry of the precipitate 3 tO 5 times, 
according to the color of the filtrate obtained. After the final ex- 
traction place the Gooch crucible in a water oven and dry four hours, 
making the final weighing in a closely stoppered glass weighing bottle. 

The difference in weight between the furfural phloroglucide plus 
raethylfurfural phloroglucide first ol)tained and the furfural phloro- 
glucide remaining after extraction with alcohol, minus 0.0037, repre- 
sents the amount of mcthylfurfural phloroglucide present, from which 
the methylpentosc or methylpentosan is calculated by the tables or 
formulse. 

To obtain the weight of pentosans, subtract th^ corrected weight 
of methylphloroglucide from the weight of the mixture and calculate 
according to Krober’s tables or formula?. 

Determination of Galactose or Galactan 

Tollens * and his co-workers have developed a method for estimat- 
ing galactose, and its higher condensation product galactan (CeIIioOft)„, 
which is based upon a determination of the inucic acid formed by oxi- 
dation of the substance with nitric acid. The oxidation of galactose to 
mucic acid according to theory proceeds as follows; 

C6H,20b + 2 HNO 5 = CgHioOs -f 21hO-{-2m. 

Galactose (ISD) Mucic acid (210) 

100 parts of galactose thus equal 116.66 parts of mucic acid. In actual 
experiment only about 75 per cent of the weight of galactose is obtained 
as mucic acid. This yield, however, is fairly constant for the givcJi 
conditions of analysis, so that the weight of mucic acid multiplied by 

gives the weight of galactose. 

The method of Tollens as employed by the Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists t is as follows: 

Extract a convenient quantity of the substance, representing from 
2.5 to 3 grams of the dry material, on a hardened filter with 5 suc- 
cessive portions of 10 c.c. of ether; place the extracted residue in a 
beaker about 5.5 cm. in diameter and 7 cm. deep, together with 60 c.c. 
of nitric acid of 1.15 sp. gr., and evaporate the solution to exactly one- 
third its volume in a water bath at a temperature of 94° to 96° C. 
After standing 24 hours, add 10 c.c. of water to the precipitate, and 
allow it to stand another 24 houns. The mucic acid has in the mean- 
time crystallized but it is mixed with considerable material only par- 

♦ Ann., 227 , 223; 232 , 187. 
t Bull. 107 (revised), U. S. Bur. of Chem., p. 65. 
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tially oxidized by the nitric acid. Filter the solution, therefore, through 
filter ymper, wash with 30 c.c. of water to remove as much of the nitric 
acid as possible, and replace the filter and contents in the beaker. 
Add 30 c.o. of ammonium-carbonate solution, consisting of 1 part 
ammonium carbonate, 19 parts of water and 1 part strong ammonium 
hydroxide, and heat the mixture on a water bath, at 80° C.,for 15 min- 
utes, with constant stirring. The ammonium carbonate takes up the 
miicic acid, forming the soluble inucatc of ammonia. Then wash the 
filt(‘r paper and contents several times with hot water by decantation, 
passing the washings through a filter paper, to which finally transfer 
the material and thoroughly wash. Evaporate the filtrate to dryness 
over a water bath, avoiding unnecessary heating which causes decom- 
position; add 5 c.c. of nitric acid of 1.15 sp. gr., thoroughly stir the 
mixture and allow to stand for 30 minutes. The nitric acid decomposes 
tli(‘ ammonium mucate, precipitating the mucic acid; collect this on a 
tared filter or Gooch crucible, wash with from 10 to 15 c.c. of water, 
th(m with 00 c.c. of alcohol and a number of times with ether; dry at 
the temperature of boiling water for 3 hours, and weigh. Multiply 
mucic acid bj’ 1.33, which gives galactose and multiply this product by 
0.0 which gives galactan. 

The method of Tollens has been used considerably by Schulze and 
Steiger * for determining galactan groups in different plants of the 
f.cgumiuosie and also by Bauer t for estimating galactose and lactose 
in the urine. 

The presence of large amounts of foreign organic matter hinders 
the precipitation of nunic acid, and in case of only small amounts of 
the latter may y^ren- ent its separation entirely. The tendency of the 
method is, therefore, to give too low rather than too high results. 

Feiiment.\tion jVIethods for Determining Sug.\hs 

A method for estimating sugars has been described (p. 299) which is 
based upon the change in polarization, which the solution undergoes 
after fermenting with yeast. 

The fermentation methods for determining sugars arc more usually 
carried out by weighing or measuring the carbon dioxide which is 
evolved. The theoretical yield of carbon dioxide from glucose, accord- 
ing to the equation C 6 H 12 O 6 = 2 ("sHiOH + 2 CO 2 , is 48.88 per cent. 
In actual experiments only about 45 per cent of CO 2 is obtained, this 
figure varying, however, by several per cent according to the variety 

• Landw. Vers. Stat., 36, 11; 36, 438, 465. 
t Z. physiol, Chem,, 61, 159. 
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of yeast, influence of non-sugars and other conditions. The weight of 
carbon dioxide obtained during a normal fermentation multiplied by 
the factor 2.2 will give the approximate amount of fermental^le hexose 
sugars present. The fermentation method is employed almost en- 
tirely for determining small percentages of sugar, and has found its 
widest application in the determination of glucose in urine. 

Direct Method by Weighing Carbon Dioxide. — The most accurate 
method for determining the yield of carbon dioxide upon fermentation 



Fig. 178. — Apparatus for delcTmining sugars from wi'ight of carbon dioxide given 
off by fermentation. 

is shown in Fig. 178. A known amount of the solution is sterilized in n 
small flask, then cooled and inoculated with a pure culture of yeast. 
The flask is then connected by means of a condenst^r with a train of 
absorption tubes, or bulbs. Bulb I (Fig. 178) contains a few cubic 
centimeters of water, the U-tubes II and III contain calcium chloride 
fur removing all moisture from the current of gas, the Liebig potash 
bulb IV, which has been previously weighed, serves to absorb the 
carbon dioxide, and the safety tul^e V, containing calcium chloride and 
soda lime, prevents back absorption of water, or carbon dioxide, from 
the outside air. The fermentation is allowed to proceed cither at room 
temperature, or, if desired, at 30° C,, in which case the flask is immersed 
in a water bath carefully maintained at this temperature. At the end of 
1 to 2 days, wdien no more gas i)as.ses through the bulb I, the tube \ is 
connected with the aspirator bottle H, the pinclicock at p, which is 
previously closed, opened and a slow current of air, freed from car})on 
dioxide by passing through potassium hydroxide solution, led through 
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the apparatus. At the end of an hour the liquid in the flask is heated 
nearly to boiling, while a current of cold water circulates through the 
condenser; in this manner the last traces of dissolved carbon dioxide 
are expelled from the liquid. The aspiration is continued for another 
hour, when the potash bulb IV is disconnected and reweighed. The 
increase in weight gives the amount of carbonic acid. 

The more usual process, in the fermentation method of estimating 
sugars, is to estimate the carbon dioxide by measuring the volume of 
gas ; 1 c.c. of evolved carbon dioxide (at 0“ C. and 760-mm. atmospheric 
pressures) corresponds to 1.96 mgs. carbon dioxide or about 4 mgs. of 
glucose. For detenniiiing sugars by this method special forms of appa- 
ratus known as fermentation saccharometers have been devised, of which 
the two forms devised by Einhorn and by Lohnstein are selected as 
examples. 

Einhorn’s Fermentation Saccharometer.* — This apparatus, which 
is designed for the esliniaiioii of small amounts of glucose in diabetic 
urine, is shown in Fig. 179. One 
gram of commercial pressed yeast is 
shaken thoroughly in the graduated 
test tube with 10 c.c. of the urine. 
The mixture is then poured into the 
bulb of the saccharometer, the ap- 
paratus being inclined so that the 
graduated tube is completely filled. 
The saccharometer is then set aside 
for 20 to 24 hours at ordinary 
temperature. If the urine contains 
sugar, fermentation will usually be- 
gin in about 30 minutes. When the 
fermentation is finished the volume 
of gas is measured in the graduated 
tube, the divisions of which indicate 
cubic centimeters of gas and also the 
approximate fractions of per cent 
glucose. If the urine contains more 
than 1 per cent glucose it must first 
be diluted with water, the reading of the saccharometer being then 
multiplied by the degree of dilution. For diabetic urines of straw 
color and a specific gravity of 1.018 to 1.022 it is recommended to dilute 
twice; of 1.022 to 1.028 sp. gr. 5 times, and 1.028 to 1.038 sp. gr. 10 times. 

* Circular of information. 



Fig. 179. — Einhoni's fermentation 
saccharometer. 
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It is always desirable in making the test to make a duplicate de- 
termination upon a normal urine. The latter should show at most 
only a small bubble of gas at the top of the tube; should a larger 
amount of carbon dioxide be obtained with normal sugar-free urine, the 
yeast is probably impure and the determination. should be repeated. 
If the suspected urine shows no more gas than the control experiment 
the absence of glucose is indicated. 

Lohnstein’s* Fermentation Saccharometer. — In Lohnstein’s sac- 
charonieter (Fig. 180) the liquid is fermented over mercury in a closed 
bulb;, the carbon dioxide, which is evolved, forces 
the mercury into an upright tube, the amount of 
displacement indicating the per cent of glucose 
present. 

In making a determination the detachable scale 
S is hung in position over the open end of the tube 
T, and a quantity of mercury poured into the bulb 
B until its level in the tube is just opposite the 
zero mark of the scale. The standard weight of 
mercury, necessary for the adjustment, accompanies 
each instrument. 

A small piece of pressed yeast is rubbed with 2 to 
3 times its volume of ordinary water to a thin paste; 

0.5 c.c. of the urine, or other liquid to be tested, is 
then measured with a special pipette into the bulb ; 
the pipette is rinsed into the bulb with a little ordi- 
nary water and 2 to 4 drops of the yeast water 
added. The glass stopper, wdiich should be evenly 
greased, is then inserted, and turned so that the 
small opening on its inner surface comes directly 
opposite a similar opening in the stem of the bulb. ^^^5* 180 .— Ijofinstein's 
. 1* * 1 j. ■ i.* i I i • ferinontation sao 

Any pressure of air, due to inserting ttie stopper, is charometer 

thus released. The stopper is again slightly turned, 
so as to seal the contents of the bulb hermetically, and then securely 
fastened by the weight TV. The apparatus is then set aside until fer- 
mentation is finished, which is indicated by the stationary position of the 
mercury column. The length of time necessary for completing the test 
will depend upon the temperature but does not ordinarily exceed 1 day at 
20® C.; if an incubator is available the time may be shortened con- 
siderably by fermenting at 35® C. When fermentation is finished the 
scale division opposite the top of the mercury column indicates the 

• Miinchener mod, Wochemschr. (1899), No. 50; also circular of io formation. 
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percentage of sugar; for percentages of sugar below 2.0 the scale may 
l>e read to 0.01 per cent and for percentages between 2.0 and 10.0 
to 0.05 per ccjit. The scale is calibrated upon one side for 20° C. and 
ii[>on the oth(T for 35° C.; if the readings be made at intermediary 
leriii)er:itur('s the percentage of sugar is calculated by interpolating. 
Thus: 

The reading of the mercury column at 25° C. was 4.0 on the 20° C. 
scuk‘ and 3.0 on the 35° C. scale. The corrected percentage of sugar is 

then 3.() T (35 - 25) = 3.87 per cent. 

Instead of finding the weight or volume of carbon dioxide the per- 
centage of fermentable sugar may also be calculated from the amount 
of alcohol which is found by the action of yeast, or from the diflerence 
in specific gravity of the solution before and after fermentation. A 
valuable clu'ck upon the accuracy of the results obtained by the fer- 
mentation methods is to determine the ]o.ss in reducing sugars by 
means of Fehling’s solution. 

CoLouiMUTKUj IMkthods fok Detekmining Seoahs 

A nuinl)er of eolorlmtdric methods have been devised for determin- 
ing small amounts of different sugars in solution. The first process of 
this kind was due to Dubrunfaut who determined small percentages of 
glue*ose by comparing the color, which was produced by heating the 
solution witli alkalies, with the colors of solutions containing known 
amounts of pure glucose, which had been similarly treated. 

In addition to the alkalies many of the special reagents, used in 
making color and spectral reactions, such as a-naphthol, resorcin, ote., 
have Vieeii employed for tlie colorimetric estimation of sugars. The 
principal re([uircineiit in the use of such reagents for quantitative pur- 
poses is that the color produced must l)e perfectly soluble and of a 
fair degree of stal)ility. The insoluble, or evanescent, colors, wdiich 
are pnahicc'd in many of the reactions for sugars, arc valueless for 
colorimetry. 

For making accurate comparisons of intensity of color, a special 
apparatus, calli'd a colorimeter, must bo used. The colorimeter of 
Dul.>osc(i is one of the be.st known and is selected for description. 

Duboscq’s* Colorimeter. — - The colorimeter of Diiboscq, as mod- 
ified by Pellin, Is shown in Fig. 181. The apparatus consists of an 
upright case, the front and sides of which are In one piece and 
binged to the back. At the bottom of the case is a shelf S, containing 


Circular of informatiou. 
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two circular openings, above which rest the two cylinders C and C. 
The latter arc very carefully constructed, being closed at the bottom 
by disks of glass whose upper and lower surfaces arc perfectly plane 
parallel. Two immersion rods of solid glass, T and T' — the ends of 



Fig. 181. Fig. 182. 

Duboscq’s colorimeter. 


which are also plane parallel — are attach(?d to inova])ie slides in the 
back of the case and can be raised or lowered within the cylinders. 
The height of the lower surface of each rod above the bottom of its 
cylinder is indicated upon a scale, which by means of a vernier can be 
read to 0.1 rniri. The colorimeter is illuminated by light from the re- 
flector df, which from its opposite surfaces gives either bright or diffused 
light according to the requirements of sensibility. The light, as .shown 
in Fig. 182, passes upward through each cylinder and immersion rod to 
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the prisms P and P', from which it is reflected upwards into the tele- 
scope A. The field, when the telescope is focused, consists of a circle 
F, divided into equal parts, exactly resembling the double field of a 
polariscope. Daylight is to be preferred for illuminating the colorim- 
eter although artificial white, or monochromatic, light may be used 
according to requirement. In preparing the instrument for use, the 
mirror must be adjusted so that both halves of the field appear of ex- 
actly equal intensity. 

The sugar solution which is to be tested is placed in one cylinder 
and the standard solution, containing a known percentage of the same 
sugar, in the other, both solutions having been previously treated under 
similar conditions with alkali or other color-producing reagent. The 
door of the case is then closed and the rod immersed in the solution to 
be tested to some convenient scale division, as 100 mm., 50 mm., etc., 
at which point the color of its half of the field should be of suitable in- 
tensity for comparison. The other rod is then immersed in the cylinder 
of standard solution, and lowered or raised until the two halves of the 
field are of equal intensity. The heights of the immersion rods above 
the bottoms of the cylinders will then be inversely proportional to the 
depth of color and hence to the amount of sugar in solution. The cal- 
culation is made as follows: 


If A the elevation of rod in standard solution, 

B = the elevation of rod in solution to bo tested, 
P - the per cent of sugar in standard solution, 

X = the per cent of sugar in solution to be tested, 
AXP 


then X = 


B 


Example. — 50 gms. of a glucose solution of unknown strength were made 
up to 500 c.c. with water, adding 5 c.c, of dilute NaOH solution (solution I). 

One gram of pure glucose was dissolved in water and the solution made up 
to 500 c.c, adding also 5 c.c, of the same NaOH solution (solution II). 

Both solutions were healed in a hoi-water bath for the same length of time 
and after cooling compared in a Uuboscq colorimeter. 

When the imniersion rod in solution I was set' at 100 mm., the immersion 
rod in solution II gave equal intensity to the field at l(i0.2 mm. 

Then — = 1.60 gms. of glucose in the 500 c.c, of solution I, or 3.2 

per cent in the original sample. 

Johnson* has recommended heating with alkaline picric-acid solu- 
tion for the colorimetric determination of glucose. Picric acid is reduced 
* Moa. scient,, III, 13, 939. 
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by glucose and other sugars in alkaline solution to picramic acid, 
the deep red color of which is sharply developed by less than 0.01 per 
cent of sugar. As stable color standards Johnson recommends solu- 
tions of ferric acetate, or of ferric chloride and acetic acid, which liave 
been prepared so as to match the color produced by a known weight of 
sugar under the conditions of the method. 

Many of the color reactions of sugars arc alfectcd by the presence 
of organic or mineral impurities; the usefulness of colorimetric mesthods 
in estimating sugars is for this reason largely curtailed. 

Ehrlich^s Colorimetric Method for Estimating Caramel. — Ehrlich* 
has devised a colorimetric method for estimating caramel, in whi(‘h the 
standard of comparison is saccharan. Tbi.s dark-colored caramel sub- 
.stance is produced by heating sucrose in a flask immersed in oil to 
about 200^ C. under vacuum. The re,sidiic, after extracting with 
boiling methyl alcohol, is dissolved in water, filtered and evaporated. 
The saccharan, C] 2 HisO!)j is obtained as a dark-brown residue (about 
20 per cent of the weight of sucrose) which is easily pulverized to an 
amorphous powder. One part of saccharan in 10,000 of water colons 
the solution a deep brown, which is intensified by the addition of 
alkalies. Saccharan is not precipitated by lead sub-acctate solution, 
so if tlie latter is used for precipitating other coloring substances from 
solutions of sugars, molasses, etc., the percentage of saccliaran in the 
neutralized filtrates may be estimated by comparison in a colorimeter 
with a solution containing a known weight of saccharan. The amount 
of saccharan multiplied by 5 indicates the approximate amount of 
sucrose destroyed by superheating during manufacture. 

Stammer^s Colorimeter. — Colorimeters are employed in teelmical 
sugar analysis for grading sirups, for estimating the decolorizing power 
of bone black or other clarifying agent, and for many other purposes 
in which degree of color, and not determination of color-producing sub- 
stance, is desired. For determinations of this kind colored plates, or 
disks, of glass are usually employed as a standard of comparison, the 
results being expressed in units of an arbitrary color scale. 

A colorimeter which is used extensively in the sugar industry is 
that of Stammer t (Fig. 183). The general principle of this apparatus 
is the same as that of Duboseq. The liquid to be tested is placed in 
the cylinder a, which is closed by a glass plate at the bottom. The 
measuring tube c, also closed at the bottom by a glass plate, fits 

* Z. Ver. Deut. Zuckerind., 69 , 746. Proccodings, SeveiUh Iiitcrnatioual Con- 
gresa of Applied Chem,, Sect., V, p. 92. 

t Stammer's ‘‘Zuckerfabrikation ” (1887), p. 747. 
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loosely into a and can be raised or lowered to any desired level The 
comparison tube 6, which is open at the bottom, is joined to c, the 
two being moved in conjunction by a 
slide in the back of the instrument. 
The colorimeter is illuminated by a re- 
flector at the bottom, the light passing 
upward through & and c into the prisms 
in d which produce the same double- 
field effect as in the Duboscq apparatus, 
ft In operating the colorimeter the 

standard plate of colored glass is placed 
upon tube 6, which together with tube c 
is then raised or lowered until the in- 
tensity of shade for solution and color 
plate is the same in both halves of 
the field. A millimeter scale upon the 
back of the instrument marks the eleva- 
tion of the measuring tube above the 
bottom of the cylinder, thus indicating 
the thicl'Cness of the column of liquid. 

Stammer gives a solution which 
matches the standard plate for a scale 
reading of 1 mm., a color value of 100, 
The color value of any liquid is found 
by dividing 100 by the reading of the 
scale in millimeters. 

In measuring the color of sugars, 

Fig. 183. -Stammort colorimeter. of 

substance is dissolved in water, made 

up to a definite volume and, if the solution is not clear, filtered. 
The color value of the solution is then calculated either to tlie 
original amount of substance, or to a polarization of 100, according 
to requirement. 

Emm^h. — 20 gms. of a sugar, polarizing 92,4, were dissolved to 100 c.c. 
and liilercd. The solution gave a readiiig of lo inm. upon Stammer’s colorim- 
eter. Then W' = 6.060 the color value of the solution. Tlie color value 
calculated to 100 parts sugar would be 20 ; 6.060 :: 100 ; x = 33.33. The 
latter calculated to 100 polarization would give 02.4 : 33.33 :: 100 : x = 36.07. 

For determining the decolorization produced by bone black the 
color value of the solution is taken before and after filtration. If the 
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original solution is too dark for reading in the eolorimrter, it is diluted 
with water, in which case the filtered solution is also diluted to the same 
density. 

Example. — An unfiltered sirup diluted to 10 degrees Brix gave a reading 
of 8 min., or = 12.5 color units, using a Stammer colorimeter. The liquid, 
after filtering through bone black, and diluting to 10 degrees Brix ga\'c a read- 
ing of 40 mm., or Vs* = 2.5 color units. The amount of color removed liy the 
12 5 — 05 

bone black is then ■ X 100 ^ 80 per cent. 

A table of reciprocals (Appendix, Table 25) will be found convenient 
for converting the scale measurements of Stammer’s colorimeter into 
color units. 

Determination oi’ Sugars by Weighing as Hydrazones and 

OSAZONES 

The varying solubility of the ilifferent hydrazone.s and osazones of 
sugars in presence of impurities, or of other similar derivatives, has 
prevented the general employment for quantitative purposes of this 
means of separating sugars. In certain cases, however, where the. 
hydrazone, or osazone, is characterized by great insolubility a fairly 
accurate det(Tmiiiation of several of the sugars has lieen found possililo. 

Determination of Arabinose as Diphenylhydrazone. — According 
to Neuberg* arabinose is precipitated quantitatively by treating the 
sirupy .solution of sugar with a slight exce.ss of diphenylhydrazine. 
Sufficient alcohol is added to form a perfectly clear .solution, and the 
mixture lieaied to boiling for 30 minutes in a water bath in a flask con- 
nected with a reflux condenser. The solution is cooled, allowed to 
stand for .several hours and the white crystalline hydrazone filtered 
into a weighed Gooch crucible. After washing with a few cubic centi- 
metens of cold alcohol, the crucible is dried in a water oven and weighed. 

The weight of aral)inoso diphenylhydrazone, CoHioOjN •N(C 6 H 5 ):;, 
is calculated to arabinose, CaHioOs, by multiplying by H’? = 0.4747. 
This method of analysi.s has been used by Neul^erg for estimating 
arabinose in the urine and by Maurenbrechcr and Tollens t for de- 
termining arabino.se in cacao. 

Determination of Mannose as Phenylhydrazone. — The property 
of manno.se in forming with phenylhydrazino a very insoluble hydra- 
zone, discovered by Fischer and Hirschbcrger;| has been used for the 
quantitative estimation of mannose. The precipitation, according to 

* Ber., 35, 2243. t Ber., 39, 3578. | Bcr,, 21, 1S05. 
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Bourquclot and Hcrissey,* * * § is best accomplished by treating a 3 to 6 
per cent solution of the sugar with an excess of phenylhydrazine acetate 
at a temperature not above 10° C. After standing 24 hours, the white 
crystalline hydrazone is filtered upon a weighed Gooch crucible, washed 
with a little cold water, dried in a water oven and weighed. The solu- 
bility of the hydrazone is 0.04 gm. in 100 c.c. of solution, and the 
weight of precipitate should be corrected accordingly. 

The weight of mannose phonylhydrazonc, CcH: 205 N 2 HC 6 H 5 , is cal- 
culated to mannose, CeHisOe, by multiplying by Yr8 = or 0.GG66. 
The method is well adapted for determining mannose in presence of 
other sugars and has been employed by PeUct f for estimating small 
amounts of mannose in sugar-cane molasses. 

Determination of Fructose as Methylphenylosazone. — According 
to Neuberg | fructose may be determined with a fair approximation 
by precipitating as its methylphcnylosazone, CqHio 04 (N 2 CH 3 CgH 5 ) 2 . 
About 10 c.c. of the concentrated sugar solution are treated with a 
slight oxces.s of methylphenylhydrazine, and sufficient alcohol added 
to give a clear solution. If other sugars than fructose are present the 
solution is slightly warmed and allowed to stand 24 hours for the sepa- 
ration of any insoluljle hydrazones of mannose, galactose, etc. After 
removing any precipitate by suction, the filtrate is treated with 4 c.c. 
of 50 per cent acetic acid, heated 5 to 10 minutes upon the water bath, 
and then set a.side in the cold for 24 hours. The reddish-yellow crys- 
tals of the osazone arc filtered in a weighed Gooch crucible and cal- 
culated to fructose, C 6 H 12 O 6 , by multiplying by ^18 = 0.46G3. The 
method is only approximate as 10 per cent or more of the osazone 
remains in solution. By using a very cold freezing mixture the sepa- 
ration has been made almost quantitatively. 

Sieben's Method for Estimating Fructose 

Sicben § in 1884 proposed a method for determining fructose which 
is based upon the destruction of this sugar when heated with dilute 
hydrochloric acid. The method was designed for estimating fructose 
in honey, sirup.s and other products which contain glucose. The latter 
sugar, like other aldoses, is much loss susceptible to the destructive 
action of acids, so that the difference in the reducing power of a solu- 

* Compt. rend., 129, 1139. 

t Bull, assoc, chim. suer, dist., 16, 1181; 18, 758. 

} Bcr., 36, 960. 

§ Z. Ver. Deut. Zuckerind. (1884), 837, 865. 
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tion before and after treatment by Sicben's process is taken as the 
equivalent of the fructose present. 

In making the determination 100 c.c. of the solution, which should 
contain about 2.5 gins, of total reducing sugars, are heated in a 
250-c.c. graduated flask with 60 c.c of 6-normaI hydrochloric acid 
(36.47 X 6 = 218.8 gms. HCl per liter) for 3 hours in a boiling-water 
bath. A ’funnel is placed in the neck of the flask to prevent evapo- 
ration. The solution is then cooled and neutralized with G-normal 
sodium hydroxide (40 X 6 = 240 gms. NaOH per liter), of which from 
56 to 58 c.c. arc usual Ij^ required. The contents of the flask are then 
made up to 250 c.c., filtered and the reducing sugars determined in 25 c.c. 
of the filtrate by Allihn’s method. The reducing sugar thus found is 
calculated as glucose, and the difference in reducing sugar before and 
after the acid treatment estimated as fructose. 

According to Sicben only about 1.5 per cent of the total glucose is 
destroyed under the conditions of his method. Herzfold * found, how- 
ever, that the destruction of glucose may exceed 7 per cent. Wiech- 
mannf also showed that the complete destruction of the fructose is not 
always assured so that “the results obtained by this method mu.st bo 
received with some caution.” Dammuller| found that the destructive 
power of the acid depended largely upon the ratio of glucose to fructose; 
with mixtures of glucose and fructose in equal proportions only 1.28 
per cent of glucose was destroyed, with pure glucose on the other hand 
the loss exceeded 28 per cent. Attempts to modify and improve the 
proces.s so as to overcome these objections have not been wholly suc- 
cessful. 

* Z. Ver. Dcut. Zuckcrind., 36, 967. 
t Wicchmann’s “Sugar Analysis" (1898), p. 54. 
t Z. Ver. Deut. Zuckeriud., 38i 751. 



CHAPTER XVT 

COMBINED METHODS AND THE ANALYSIS OF SUGAR MIXTURES 

In previous chapters upon polar iscopic and chemical methods 
several instances were given of the application of certain processes to 
the analysis of sugar mixtures. In the present chapter the problem of 
determining several sugars in presence of one another will be taken up 
in somewhat fuller detail. 

If the sum of the specific rotations, copper-reducing powers or 
other properties of the different sugars in a mixture can be expressed 
by a sufficient number of equations, the problem of determining the 
percentage of each sugar in the mixture may be solved by simple alge- 
braic analysis. By thus coml)iiiing the results of several distinct 
mcthorls it is possible by indirect means to make fin analysis of many 
sugar mixtures with a fair degree of accuracy. The combinations of 
methods, which have been proposed for this purpose, are almost number- 
less and only a few examples will be chosen to illustrate the general 
principle. The methods will be grouped for convenience under 
(1) Combined polariscopic methods; (2) Combined reduction methods; 
(3) Combined polariscopic and reduction methods. 

Combined Polariscopic Methods 

If two sugars, A and B, exhibit a known variation in specific rota- 
tion under different conditions of polarization, then the percentages, x 
and y, of the two sugars may be determined by means of the following 
equations : 

ax A hy = IOUHd, (1) 

li)0[a]D, (2) 

in which [a]© and [alo' are the specific rotations of the mixture T + 
a and a the known specific rotations of sugar A and b and b' the known 
specific rotations of sugar under the respective conditions of (1) and (2). 
By determining [orjD and [a] o', the percentages x and y are readily cal- 
culated. 

As an example of this method of analysis the determination of 
glucose and fructose by polarization at 20'^ C. and 87° C., under the 
472 
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conditions previously described (p. 290), is given. If the [a]g and [ft]^ 
of glucose are 4-52.5 and of fructose —92.5 and —52,5 respectively, then 
the [a]^ and [a]^ of a mixture containing x per cent glucose and y per 
cent fructose are 

52.5 X- 92.5 y = 100[a]“ 

52.5 X- 52.5 2/ - 100[a]" 

By determining the [a]^ and [a]^ of the mixture the percentages of 
glucose and fructose are readily calculated. 

Any other temperature, at which the [a]^ of each of the sugars is 
known, may of course be taken instead of 20° 0. and 87° C. The re- 
sults as thus calculated are of course only approximate and require to 
be corrected for the influence of concentration. 

In addition to varying the temperature, changes of condition may 
be accomplished by making one polarization in neutral and the other 
in acid solution; or one polarization in water, and the other in some 
other solvent; or one polarization in the absence and the other in the 
presence of borax or other substance; in all of which changes of con- 
dition a definite known alteration in the polarizing power of one or 
both sugars must be produced. Obviously the greater the degree of 
this change in polarizing power, the less will be the influence of ex- 
perimental errors. 


Combined Reduction Methods 

If two sugars, A and R, exhibit a known variation in reducing 
power under different conditions of analysis, then the percentages x 
and y of the two sugars may bo determined by means of the general 
equations : 

ax + fcy = 100 R, (1) 

a'x -h h'y - 100 R', (2) 

in which R and W are the reducing powers of the mixture A 4- R, a and 
a! th(! known reducing powers of sugar A , and b and b' the known re- 
ducing powers of sugar R, under the respective conditions of (1) and (2). 
By determining R and R', the percentages x and y are readily calculated. 

A good example of the application of the above formulai is given by 
Soxhiet's * well-known method for determining two sugars in mixture. 

A comparison of the reducing powers of different sugars upon Feh- 
ling’s copper solution (Soxhlet’s formula) and Sachsse’s mercury solu- 
tion was made by Soxhlet with the following results: 

♦ J. prakt. Chem. (1880), 21, 300; Kbnig’s “Uotersuchung’' (1898), 217. 
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Table LXXXII 

Showitin Ki^lative Reducing Power oj Fchling’s and SachssFs Solutions 


Sug&r. 

1 gm. sugar in 1 per cent solu- 
tion reduces 

MilLgrama of sugar in 1 per cent 
solution reduce 

Fehling’a solu- 
tion. 

Saebsae's solu- ' 
tion. 

100 e.c. 

Fehlirg’s aolu- 
tinn. 

m c.c. 

Saebase's solu- 
tion. 


C.C. 

C.C. 


Mgs, 

Glucose 

210.4 

302.5 

•475.3 

330.5 

Fructose 

194.4 

449.5 

514.4 

222.5 

Invert sugar 

202.4 

376.0 ! 

494.1 ! 

266.0 


196.0 

226.0 

510.2 

442.0 

Rtilk sugar 

148.0 ' 

214.5 ! 

675.7 1 

466,0 

Milk sugar hydrolyzed 

202.4 

257.7 

494.1 

388.0 

Maltose 

128.4 

197.6 1 

778,8 

506.0 


The results show that the various sugars differ very decidedly in 
their relative reducing powers upon the two reagents, glucose, for ex- 
ample, reducing more Fehling’s but less Sachsse's solution than fructose. 

The combined influences of two sugars, A and B, in their reducing 
powers upon Fehling’s and Sachsse’s solutions may be expressed as 
follows: 

Let X - gms, of reducing sugar A in 100 c.c, of the 1 per cent sugar 
solution. 

Let y = gms. of reducing sugar B in 100 c.c. of the 1 per cent sugar 
solution. 

Let a = c.c. of Fehling’s solution reduced by 1 gm. of sugar A in 100 
c.c. of solution. 

Let f) = c.c. of Fehling’s solution reduced by 1 gm. of sugar B in 100 
c.c. of solution. 

Let’a' = c.c. of Sachsse’s solution reduced by 1 gm. of sugar A in 
100 c.c. of solution. 

Let h' — c.c. of Sachsse’s solution reduced by 1 gin. of sugar B in 
100 c.c. of solution. 

Let F — c.c. of Fehling’s solution reduced by 100 c.c. of sugar solution. 
Let S ~ c.c. of Sachsse’s solution reduced by 100 c.c, of sugar solution. 
Then axAhy = F, 

and a'x + Fy - S, 

For a mixture of a; per cent glucose and y per cent fructose, and 
taking ISoxhleUs values in Tabic LXXXII for a, 6, a' and 5', the equa- 
tions would be 

210.4 a: -h 194.4 

302.5 x + 449.5 2/ =/S. 
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By determining the values F and of the mixture of sugars, the 
percentages x and y are readily calculated. 

In using the above, or other combined reduction methods, the con- 
stants a, h, a' and h' should be determined empirically by the chemist 
for the particular sugars with which he is working. 

A.S another example of combined reduction methods may be men- 
tioned Kjeldahl’s* process of determining the reducing power of the 
mixture of two sugars in both dilute and more concentrated solution, 
using respectively 15 c.c. and 50 c.c. of mixed Fehling’s solution ac- 
cording to the details of his reduction method (p. 424). The relative 
differences in the copper-reducing powers under the two conditions of 
analysis are not sufficiently pronounced, however, to afford a reliable 
basis of calculation and the method has been generally condemned. 

The use of combined polariscopic, or of comlhned reduction, methods 
alone for analyzing sugar mixtures ha.s largely given place to the more 
accurate procedure of combining those two distinct physical and chem- 
ical methods in one. 

Combined Polariscopic and Reduction Methods 

1. ANALYSIS OP MIXTURES CONTAINING TWO SUGARS 

The calculation of the percentages of two sugars in mixture by com- 
bining the results of polarization and copper reduction was first at- 
tempted by Neubauert in 1877, and the principle of his indirect method 
has been that of most subsequent modifications. In the earlier methods 
of this class the total reducing power of the mixture was determined as 
glucose, fructose or invert sugar, the percentage thus obtained being 
taken as the total amount, or sum, of the sugars present. In the ease 
of two sugars, A and B, the percentages x and y of each were expressed 
l)y the formula 

x-h y = R 

in which R was the percentage of total reducing sugar determined as 
glucose, fructose or invert sugar. The results calculated by such a 
formula have, however, only an approximate value, as the difference 
in copper-reducing power of the two sugars A and B has not been taken 
into account. 

The error last mentioned has been largely obviated in the later 
methods of this class through the use of reduction factors (p, 421) by 
meams of which the copper-reducing power of a sugar can be con- 
verted into the equivalent of any other reducing sugar which is selected 
as a standard of comparison. For the latter purpose glucose is usually 

* Z. analyt. Chem., 36, 345-347. f Ber., 10, 827. 
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selected, this being the most common of the reducing sugars and the 
one most easily obtained in a pure condition. 

It was shown upon p. 421 that the different monosaccharides bear 
a constant ratio to glucose for the same weight of reduced copper. 
This ratio was given for several sugars and was found by Allihii’s method 
to be 0.9 lo for fructose, 0.958 for invert sugar, 0.898 for galactose, 
0.983 for xylose and 1.032 for arabiiiose. 

For a solution containing a mixture of monosaccharides, the sum of 
the glucose (Hpiivalents of the individual sugars should equal the total 
reducing sugans estimated as glucose. This is shown in the following 
experinK'iits by Browne,* who mixed known weights of different sugars 
and compared the calculated glucose ecpiivalents wdth the amount of 
glucose corresponding to the reduced copper obtained by Allihn’s 
method. 


Tablk LXXXIII 

Shov'imi Glucose Eiiuivalcids of Mutd Reducing Sugars 


Clucosc, fructOfiO ;0 

“ jo 

“ lo. 

“ ; 0 , 

“ “ lu 

“ yuhu'tOH! t) 

“ “ ,0 

“ “ 'o. 

Fructose, gala(•(o ^•(1 0 

■; jO 

arubinusc 0 

“ “ !o 


Galactose, xylose 
Xylose, arabinosc 


io 

'0 

0 

0 

;() 

;o 

GlucosO; antbiiiose, .xylose, . . , ;0 

Glucose, galac to.se, fruetose . . ,0 


0907 0 
0iS4 0 
0461 0 
0231 0 
0740 0 
1786 0 
0893 0 
0265 0 
0681 0 
0166 0 
1853 0 
0027 0 
2162 0 
lost 0 

1513 0 
0757 0 
.0405 0 
0248 0 
1371 0 
0046 0 


3 . 


00041 
0452 
140<8' 
0704:. 
OIOS , 
.05S5L 
0203i . 
. 00 «) 1 , 
0176 , , 
1070 . . 
0500' . . 
.02S.'>i . , 
0420 , 
.0216^, 
,0433:. 
.021Jj, 

l076s!'. 
,0220 0 
08220 


G 
0 
0 
0 
0, 
0 

0 .: 
0 . 
0, 
0 
| 0 , 
0 . 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0009,0 

09670 


„ ^ , Glucose eciuiv- 
alent. 

^veight 


Fountl. 


Gnim. 

1871 '0.1704'0. 17,80 
0936 O.OSOS'0. 0906 
1869 '0.1749 0.1755 
00,35 0,0875 0.0877: 
0938 0.0921 0.0027 
237 bo. 231 1 0.22941 
1186 0.11560.1161 
1225 '0.1127:0. 1132; 

0856.0. 0780 0.0764 

122.6.0. 1102 0.10971 
2422 0.2282|0. 2207 
12120. lUl'o. 1131 
250l'0.236l!0.2369i 
1206 O.llSl'n. 1183 
1946 0.1934;0. 1933! 
0974 O.OOGTjO. 0981 
2030 0. 2070p, 2083 
101<)0.10.36'0.1044 
2206 0,2203:0.2210 
2435 10. 2270 0.2280 


+0.0014 

-0.0008 

-O.OOOG 

- 0.0002 

-0.0(X)6 

+0.0017 

-0.0005 

-0.0005 

+0.0016 

+0.0005 

+0.0015 

+0.0010 

-0.0008 

- 0.0002 

+0.0001 

- 0.0011 

-0.0013 

-0.0009 

-0.0007 

- 0.0010 


The weights in columns 1, 2 and 3 arc given in the order of the respective 
sugtirs ns named . 

i'ho caleulated gluco,se equivalents of the mixtures were found by multiplying 
the weights of oath sugar by its reducing ratio and adding together the products. 

The grcatc.st difference between the calculated glucose equivalents 
and those determined by experiment is 0,0017 gin., tvhich is within the 
limits of experimental error. It seems, therefore, safe to conclude that 
* J, Am. Chem, Soc., 28, 443. 
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the reducing ratio of a sugar remains the same whether it occurs alone 
or with other monosaccharides. 

General Formulae for Analysis of Sugar Mixtures. — If the re- 
ducing ratio of sugar A to glucose is a, ami of sugar B to glucose b, 
then in a mixture of x per cent A and y per cent B, the combined in- 
fluence is represented by the equation : 

ax-^-hy = H ( 1 ) 

in which R is the percentage of total sugars determined as glucose. 

If the relative polarizing power of sugar A loe expressed by a and 
that of sugar B by then in a mixture of x per cent A and y per cent 
B, the combined influence is represented by the equation: 


axA-^y = P 

in which P is the polarizing power of tlie mixture of sugars. 
By combining equations (1) and (2) we obtain: 

ah — 0,^ 

aR aP R — (IX 
^ ~ b 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 


When the constants a, h, a and are known, the percentages x and 
y of any two monosaccharid('s can be calculated very closely from the 
percentage of total reducing sugar, determined as glucoses, and from 
the polarizing power of the mixture. 

Applications of the Method.'*' — ■ In the following applications of 
the preceding formula; to special problems of analysis, the polariza- 
tions were made upon a \'etiizkc-scale saccharimeter using the sucrose 
normal weight. The relative polarizing power of a sugar under these 
conditions is best expressed in teniis of sucrose and is found by dividing 
its specific rotation by the specific rotation of sucros(% or +66.5. 

In making up the variou-s mixtures the sugars were weighc'd in a 
small stopp(;red flask. .Vftor adding the requisite amount of water 
the flask was reweighed and the percentage of each sugar in the solu- 
tion calculated. After ilie sugars were dis.solved, the solutions were 
allowed to stand 24 hours before beginning the analysis, in order to 
remove all possibility of error through mutarotation. 

Arm lysis of Mixtures of Fructose and Glucose, — 

Reducing ratio of fructose to glucose — 0.915 = a. 

Reducing ratio of glucose to glucose = 1.000 = h. 


* The applications of the method to the .anaiysi.s of mixtures coiitaininK two 
sugars arc taken from the paper by iirowne upon "Tlie Analysis of Susar Mixtures,” 
J. Am. Chcra. Soc., 28, 431>. 
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Polarizing ratio of fructose (20^ C., 10 per cent solution) to sucrose 
“90.18 ^ 

+66.5 

Polarizing ratio of glucose (10 per cent solution) to sucrose 
+52.74 


+6G.5 


= 0.793 - 0. 


Ry substituting the values for a, b, a and ^ in the general equations 
previously given, wc obtain: 


Per cent fructose {F) = 


0.793 R ~ P 
2.08 


0.381 0.481 P, at20''C. (1) 


Per cent glucose = P - 0.915 F. (2) 

Owing to the great susceptibility of fructose to variations in specific 
rotation through changes of temperature and concentration, the use of 
a fixed polarization factor is only possible when the analyses are made 
under perfectly similar conditions. The values of the polarization 
factor of fructose for different temperatures and concentrations are 
given below: 


Tempos- 

Co nofin tuition. 

Deg. C. 

1 per cent. 

2 per cent. 

1 2 per (‘ent . 

4 per cent . 

per cent. ! 10 per cent. 

2.S per cent,. 

15 i 

-1.384 ' 

-1,385 ! 

1 

’ -1.387 ! 

-1.3S9 

i 1 1 

-1.390 i -1.308 

-1.422 

20 

-1.341 

-1.343 

I -1.345 i 

-1.34G ' 

1 -1.348 ! -1.3,5G 

-1.380 

25 

-1.200 

-1.301 

i -1.303 : 

-1.301 1 

-1.30G ! -1.314 ' 

-1.338 

30 

-1.257 

-1.250 I 

-1.2fil 1 

-1.2G2 1 

-1.2f)4 1 -1.272 ! 

i 1 1 

-1.296 


The above figures were calculated from the general formula of 
Jungfleisch and Grimbert, ^ ~ (101.38 — 0.56/. + 0.108 (c - 10)). 

The variations of the polarization constant due to concentration 
are so small that they do not affect the accuracy of the calculations ap- 
preciably and a 10 per cent concentration wa.s taken as the basis. The 
influence of temperature, however, is so pronounced that it cannot be 
disregarded. 

For other temperatures than 20” C. the denominator in equation 
(1) for fructose becomes 2.12 at 15” C., 2.04 at 25” C, and 2.00 at 30” C. 

The percentage of invert sugar in mixtures of glucose and fructose 
is easily found by combining the smaller percentage with an equal 
amount of the other component. Thus, in the first experiment of the 
following serie.s there would bo 1.06 per cent invert sugar and 1.13 per 
cent glucose, and in the last experiment 7.52 per cent invert sugar and 
7.47 per cent fructose. 
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The following analyses were made of seven mixtures containing 
known amounts of fructose and glucose: 


Taken, 

R 

P 

Temp. 

“C, 

Foiinil, 

Error. 

Fructose. 
Per cent. 

Glucose. 

Percent. 

Fructose. 
Per cent. 

Glucose. 
Per cent. 

Fructo.se. 
Per cent. 

Glucose. 
Per cent. 

• 1 

0.99 

2.06 

3.01 

0 , 3o 

22° 

0.98 

2,11 

“0,01 

+0.05 

1.59 

5.92 i 

7.41 1 

-h 2.65^ 

23“ 

1.56 

5.98 

-0.03 

+0.06 

3.17 1 

11.83 i 

14,i>4 1 

+ 5.30 : 

23° 

3 02 

11.78 

-0,15 

-0,05 

4.52 

4.84 

9.06 

- 2.15 

22“ 

i 4.51 , 

4.83 

-0.01 

-0.0! 

5,63 

1.S5 

7,02 

- 6,00 

23° 

5.61 ^ 

1.89 

-0,02 

+0.04 

9.04 

9.67 

17.80 , 

- 4.30 

22“ 

8.90 i 

9.66 

-0.14 

-0 01 

11.26 

3.69 

14,04 

-12.00 

2.3“ 

n.23 

3.76 

-0.03 

+0.07 






1 Average error 

-0.06 

±0,04 


Applications of the Method. — The formulse for calculating the per- 
centages of glucose and fructose in mixture admit of numerous appli- 
cations. The determinations of fructose by this means have been 
found by the author to show usually a very close agreement with the 
results obtained by the method of high-temperature polarization, 
when other copper-reducing or optically active substances are absent. 

In the determiiiation of fructose and glucose in cider vinegar, 
Mott* has shown that the presence of copper-reducing aldehydes may 
introduce a considerable error in the calculation. If the aldehydes, 
however, are first volatilized by evaporating the vinegar to dryness 
in a platinum dish, dissolving the solids in water and again evaporat- 
ing several times, the true copper-reducing power of the mixed sugars 
is obtained, in which case the results of the calculation agree closely 
with those obtained by the method of high-temperature polarization. 
The following table by Mott gives the percentages of fructose and 
glucose in the dry substance of several cider vinegars as calculated by 
Browne’s formula and the excess of fructose over glucose as thus 
found and as determined by polarization at 87*" C. 


Variety of Vinegar 

Computet! by formuUc of Rrowne 

Excess of fructose 
over kIuoo.'s,' b.v 
polurizing a( S7'‘ C 

Fructo.se in solids 

Glucose in solids 

Excess of fructose 


Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent i 

Per cent 

Baldwin 

19,7 

8.8 

10.9 

10.9 

King 

18,7 

7.4 

11.3 

11.8 

Greening 

23,1 

9.1 

14.0 

13.9 

Russet 

16,0 i 

8.6 1 

7.4 i 

7.2 

Mixed, pressing 

14.2 

7.1 

7.1 

8.6 


* J. Ind, Eng Chem., 3, 747. 
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Anahjm of Mixturoi^ of Glucose and Galactose. — 

Reducing ratio of glucose to glucose = 1.000 = o. 
Reducing ratio of galactose to glucose = 0.898 = h. 
Polarizing ratio of glucose (10 per cent solution) to sucrose 


+ 52.74 
+ 66.5 


0.793 = a. 


Polarizing ratio of galactose (20° C., 10 per cent solution) to sucrose 


+ 80.49 
+ 66.5 


= 1.21 == 


By substituting the values for a, 6, 
we obtain: 

„ , , ^ 1.21 ii- 0.898 P 

Per cent glucose (t = 


Per cent galactose 


R 


0.498 

■G 


0.808 


a and i3 In the general equations, 
= 2.43 /g- 1.803 P, at 20° C. (3) 
(4) 


The specific rotation of galactose varies somewhat with tempera- 
ture and concentration, the differences, however, being much less than 
those of fructose. The following values for the polarization factor of 
galactose at different temperatures and concentrations were calculated 
from the general formula of Aleissl, 


Temperafure. 
Degrees, C. 

10 per cent . 

1.5 per cent. 

20 per cent . 

10 

1.242 

1.24S 

1.254 

20 i 

1.210 ! 

1.210 

1.222 

30 1 

1.17D 1 

1,185 

1.191 


The concentration influence of galactose upon the polarization 
factor is too slight to influence the calculations appreciably; the tem- 
perature influence, however, should be regarded in case the readings 
are made very much above or below 20° Ch 

The following analyses were made of four mixtures containing known 
amounts of glucose and galactose. The polarizations were taken at 

* u-u* . .1 1.195i2-0.89SP 

2o C. at which temperature the per cent glucose = ' — 


T.nken. 




Found. 

Error. 



R 

p 

Temp, 





Otucose. 

Galactose. 


"C, 

Gluwwe. 

OaliietoHc. 

Glucose. 

Galnctose, 

Per cent. 

I’er rent. 




Per cent, 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

2.12 

7.G8 

0.06 

+11.0 

25“ 

1.97 

7,89 

-0.15 

+0.21 

4.24 

15 35 

18.16 

+21.9 

25“ 1 

4.23 

15.51 

-0.01 

+0.16 

7,1.5 

2.34 

9,20 

+ 8,5 

1 25“ 1 

7.20 

2 33 

+0.05 

-0.01 

14.20 

4.68 1 

18.35 

+17.0 ^ 

25“ 1 

1 13.82 1 

1 5.04 ' 

-0,47 

+0.34 


1 




Average error 

+0,17 

1 ±0.18 
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The average error in the above scries of experiments is nearly four 
times that found in the separation of fructose and glucose. This was 
to be expected since, owing to the small difference in the specific rota- 
tions of glucose and galactose, the errors of observation are doubled; in 
the analysis of the fructose-glucose mixtures on the other hand the 
wide range in the specific rotation diminishes the experimental errors 
one-half. 

Analysis of Mixtures of Fructose ajid Galactose, — 

Reducing ratio of fructose to glucose = 0.915 = a. 

Reducing ratio of galactose to glucose = 0.S98 = h. 

Polarizing ratio of fructose (20'’ C., 10 per cent .solution) to sucrose 


- 90,18 


1.3ofi = a. 


Polarizing ratio of galactose (20° 0., 10 per cent solution) to suero.se 


+ 80 .^ 
-b 66.5 


= 1.21 - 0 . 


By substituting tlie above values for a, b, a and 0, in the general 
equations we obtain: 


1 01 K» rj OQD p 

Per cent fructose (F) - - - - - 0,521 R - 0.38G F (20° C.). (5) 


p ~ 0 015 F 

Per cent galactose = — " 1.114/2 - 1.019/^. (6) 

U.oijo 


The susceptibility of the specific rotations of both fructose and 
galactose to temperature variations necessitates a considerable cor- 
rection if the polarizations are made much above or below 20° C. By 
using the polarization factors for fructose and galactose previously 
given, formula (5) can be corrected for any desired temperature. Thus 


, ..on . 1.179 /2- 0.898P 

for 30 U. per cent fructose = ““2^221 — 


The following analyses were made of four mixtures containing knowm 
amounts of glucose and galactose. 


Takun. I 


1 1 


FoinuL j 

Krr 

or. 



1 P 









H 


1 





Kruftose. 

Calacta'ie. 




PVuefose. 

Galactose. I 

Fructose. ! 

1 

Cril9Cto.‘’e. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 1 




I'cr ru’il. 

Percent, i 

Pet cent. 

Per rent. 

1,24 

8.50 

8,78 

+ 8.7,1 

2S” , 

1 1.14 i 

S.02 1 

+0,10 

i +0.06 

2,47 

17.12 

17.78 i 

■M7.40, 

25'’ 1 

, 2.40 j 

17.29 1 

-0.01 

i +0.17 

5,44 

1,40 

6.11 1 

- 5.-35 ; 

28^ 

5.38 ! 

1.33 1 

-0.06 

1 -0.07 

10.89 

2.80 

12,31 j 

-10.50 

29° 

10.76 i 

2.74 

-0.13 1 

-0.06 



, 

1 



Average error 

+ 0.07 

±0.09 
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Polarizing ratio of arabinof?o tx) sucrose = - 


xlnaZysfs of Mixtures of i^rwc^ose and Arahinose. — 

Roducinj^ ratio of fructose to glucose = 0.915 = a. 

Reducing ratio of arabinose to glucose = 1.032 = b. 

Polarizing ratio of fructose (20° C., 10 per cent solution) to sucrose 

^ ^90-18 
“ + 06.5 
+ 104.5 
+ 66.5 

By substituting the above values for a, h, a and d> in the general 
equations, we obtain: 

Per cent fructose {F) = = 0.554 —0.364 P (20° C.), (7) 

Per cent arabinose = = 0-369 « - 0.887 F. ( 8 ) 

Correction for changes in temperature is made as in the previous cases. 
The following analyses were made of two mixtures containing 
known amounts of fructose and arabinose. 


Taken. 

^ I Ji 

Fructose. Arabinose. ; 



'“C . '1 ' ~ ’ 1 

[ Friicitoise. 1 

! 1 

■ ■ ! 

, Arabinope. i 

Fructose. 1 

.^.^ab^nose. 

; Per cent. 

1 Pur funi. 

1 Perccnl. 

Per cent. 

27° i 7.39 

1 2.22 ! 

i -0.02 

-0.00 

20° ! 14.80 1 

i 4.40 ' 

1 -0,02 

-0.09 

1 Averiigc error 

1 -0.02 i 

1 -0.07 


In the estimation of fructose and arabinose there is a wider range 
of specific rotations than with any other mixture of two sugars an<l a 
correspondiiig reduction in the experimental sources of error. 

Analysis of Mixtures of Xylose aiid Arabinose. — 

Reducing ratio of xylose to ghicose = 0.083 = a. 
Reducing ratio of arabinose to glucose = 1.032 = b. 

Polarizing ratio of xylosv (10 per cent solution) = =0.283 = a. 

Polarizing ratio of arabinose = 

By substituting the above values for a, b, a and iS, in the general 
equations, wc oldain: 

1 r.yi p _ I 032 P 

Per cent xylose (X) = - -- 7 ^-— ^ 1‘255 R - 0.824 P. (0) 
Per cent arabinose = ^ 
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The following analyses were made of four mixtures containing known 
amounts of xylose and arabinose. 


1 

Taken. | 



! 

Temp. 

"C. 

Found. 

1 Error. 

Xylose. 

Arabinose. | 


1 

^ Xylose, { 

1 

Arabinose. | 

Xylose, j 

Arabinase 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 




Per cent. 

Percent. 

1 l\*r cen 1 . j 

Per cent. 

IM 

6.14 1 

8,35 1 

+10.2 

25“ 

2.0,5 1 

' 6.13 

+0.07 1 

-0,01 

3,96 

1 12,28 i 

! 16.66 

+20,3 

25“ i 

^ 4+7 i 

12.17 

' +0.21 1 

-0,11 

6.05 

1.73 

1 7.85 

+ 4.5 

25“ 

6,14 

l,7o 

! +0.00 1 

1 40 02 

12.10 

! 3.46 1 

I 1 

15.46 , 

! 

+ 8.8 

25“ i 

12.14 i 

Average c 

3,42 

irror 

1 +0.04 j 

' +0.10 i 

1 

-0.04 

±0.05 

l_ 


The five special cases, which have been selected, are suffi(nent to 
illustrate the principle and comparative accuracy of the coinbined 
polariscopic and reduction methods for analyzing mixtures of two re- 
ducing sugars. The method can also be used in analj^zing mixtures 
which contain rhamnose, fucosc, mannose, sorbose, etc.; the reducing 
factors of these less studied sugars have not as yet l^cen definitely 
established. The method can also be applied to the analysis of mix- 
tures containing the disaccharides, lactose and maltose, although, as 
previously stated, the reducing factors of the higher sugars do not 
have the same constancj’’ as those of the monosaccharides. A reducing 
ratio to glucose of 0.7 for lactose hydrate and of 0.(> for maltose may be 
employed for Allihn^s method with a fair degree of approximation. 

The reducing factors of the different sugars for other methods, as - 
those of Kjeldahl, Defreii, Munson and Walker, etc,, diff(T slightly 
from those found by Allihids process. The chemist, .so far as ])ossil>le, 
should determine his own factors under the conditions of the method 
which he is using. 

The degree of accuracy obtainable by a given combination of 
polariscopic and reduction methods is greatest, other conditions being 
equal, where there is the greatest ditference between the specific rota- 
tions and reducing powers of the two sugars. The probable errors of 
the method are always indicated by the magnitude of the factors for R 
and P in the different equations. Thus an error in copper-reducing 
power is made six times as great in equation (3) as in equation (1), 
and an error in polarization five times as great in (Hjuatian (3) as in 
etpiation 7, In mixtures of glucose and lactase, wliose rotations are 
nearly alike, experimental errors arc multiplied more than in the eases 
noted. Taking the polarizing ratio of lactose as 0,79 ajid the reducing 
ratio as 0.7, the percentage of lactose (L) is L = 4.26 P — 3.37 R. 
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II. ANAtiTSIS OF MIXTURES CONTAINING THREE SUGARS 

The indirect method of combining polarization and reducing power 
can also he applied, hut with considerable limitations, to the analysis 
of mixtures containing three sugars. 

Methods Based upon a Determination of Total Sugars, Reducing 
Power, and Polarization. — The calculation of three sugars in a mixture 
i.s sometimes made (1) from a determination of the total sugars, as by 
drying or by densi metric means, (2) from the reducing power and 
(3) from the polarization. 

If three sugars A, B and C constitute a mixture, and no other sub- 
stances arc present, the percentages x, y and z of each may be expressed 
as follows : 

X y -r z = T (total solids). (1) 

ax -{- hy gz =/? (reducing sugars as glucose). (2) 

ox -f 4- yz = P (polarization) . (3) 

Having determined T, H and P, and knowing the reducing con- 
stants a, ft, and g and polarizing constants a, id, and y of the three sugars, 
the percentages x, y and z of each may be calculated in certain eases 
with a fair degree of approximation. It frequently happens, however, 
in making calculations by this method that small experimental errors 
are enormously multiplied, so that the final results, even with mix- 
tures of pure sugars, can be regarded as only very roughly approximate. 

Amlyau of a ^fixture ConLaininrj Glucose, Galactose and Fructose , — 
As an example of the limitations above mentioned the problem of 
analyzing a mixture containing x per cent glucose, y per cent galactose 
and z per cent fructose is taken. By substituting the reducing and 
polarizing constants previously employed for these three sugars in the 
general equations (1), (2) and (3) wo obtain: 

x-\-y + z^T, 
x + 0.898?y + 0.915 z = P, 

0.703 a: + 1 .21 1 / - 1 .356 2 = P, at 20° G., 

whence, 

2 = per cent fructose = 1.957 T — 1.638 R — 0.401 P, at 20° C. (1) 
y - per cent galactose = 8.175 T - 8.433 R + 0.33 P, at 20° C. (2) 
X = per cent glucose = T — y — z. (3) 

It is sc('.n that any experimental errors in determining total solids 
or reducing sugars are magnified in the calculation of galactose over 
eight times. 

Example. — A solution containing 6.46 per cent glucose, 8.22 per cent 
galactose and 9.67 per cent fructose gave upon analysis the following results: 
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Total solitU (T) by drying in vacuo 24.20 per cent; reducing sugars (li) as glu- 
cose 22. SO per cent; polarization {P for 26 grns. in 100 c.c., 200-rnm. tube at 
20° C.) + 1.95® V. Sub.stituting those values for T, R and P in the previous 
equations gives fructose 9.23 per cent; galactose, 6.21 per cent and glucose 
8,76 per cent. 


The relationships between experimental errors and the errors in 
calculated results in the above -example are as follows: 



Theoretical, 

Found. 1 

Error, 

1 

Total solids 

24,3.5 

24,20 

-0.15 1 . 

Reducing sugars as glucose 

22.70 

! 22.80 

+0.10 

Polarization 

4-1.96 

4-1.95 

-O.OI ) 

Glucose 

6.46 

8.76 1 

4-2.30 1^, 

Galactose 

8,22 

6.21 

O ni f Caleu 
( lutwl. 

Fruetose 

9,67 ' 

9.23 

-0.44 ) 


It is seen that a combination of very sligiit experimental errors in- 
troduces an error of over 2 per cent in the calculation of glucose and 
galactose. 

Analysis of a Mixiure Conlaininq Glucose, Fructose and tSucrose. — 
When one of the three sugars in a mixture is non-reducing, tlie calcula- 
tion by the above indirect method can frequently be made with a much 
greater degree of accuracy. Thus for a mixtun; containing x per cent 
glucose, y per cent fructose and z per cent sucrose, the three g(meral 
equations would give: 

x + y^z^T, 

X 4- 0.015 y = R, 

0.703 a: - 1.350 y -f- 2 = P, at 20" C., 

whence, 

y = per cent fructose = 0.101 {T — P) - 0.090 H, at 20° C. (4) 

X _= per cent glucose = R — O.Olby. (5) 

z - per cent sucrose = T — x — y. (0) 

It is seen that in a mixture of glucose, fructose and sucrose tlicrc 

is a division, rather than a multiplication, of experimental errors in the 
calculation. 

Example. — A .solution containing 5.43 per cent fructose, 10.02 per cent 
glucose and 16,16 per cent sucrose gave upon analysis the following results; 
Total solids (T) by drying in vacuo 31.50 per cent; reducing sugars (R) as glucose 
by Allihn's method, 15.24 per cent; polarization (P, 26 gms, in 100 c.c., 200- 
mm, tube at 25® 0.) 4- 17.05° V. Substituting these values for T, R and P in 
equations (4), (5) and (6) gives 5.40 per cent fructose, 10,30 per cent glucose and 
15.S0 per cent sucrose. 
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The relationship between experimental errors and the errors in cal- 
culated results in the above example are as follows: 



Theoreticiil. 

Found. 

Error, 

Total solids I 

Reducing sugar us glucose. . . 

Polarization 1 

Fnicto.se 

Glucose 

Sucrose 

31,61 i 

14.99 1 

+16.75 (20° C.) 

1 5.43 

10.02 

16.16 

1 

31,50 1 

15.24 

+ 17.05 (25‘’C.)| 
5.20 

10,48 

15.82 

-0.11 ; 

+0.25 S Eipm- 
+0.30 ) 

-0.23 ) 

+0-46 j-.- 


It is seen that the calculation by this method gives a very good 
approximation, notwithstanding the influence of rather large experi- 
mental errors (due to polarizing at 25° C. instead of 20° C. and to the 
slight reducing action of sucrose). 

Aiialynifi of a Mixture Containing Glucose, Maltose and Dextrin . — 
Several indirect methods, based upon determinations of total solids, 
reducing power and polarization have been proposed for the analysis 
of starch -conversion products which contain the three carbohydrates, 
glucose, maltose and dextrin. 

Ill the method proposed by Allen* the [«]n of glucose is taken as 
-h52.7, of maltose as +130.2 and of dextrin as +198.0. The copper- 
reducing power of glucose is taken as 1, of maltose as 0.02, and of 
dextrin as 0. The sum of the glucose {g) , maltose (m) and dextrin (d) 
is taken as the total organic solids (0), and is found by subtracting the 
percentage of ash from the percentage of total dry substance. The 
three general equations used by Allen are : 

(/ + m d = 0 (organic solids) . 

g + 0.62m = K (copper-reducing power by O’Sullivan’s method). 

52.7 g + 139.2 m + 198 d = 100 S (specific rotation). 

By substituting the first equation in the last and transposing we obtain: 

139.2 m = 100 S - 52.7 g-m{0-g- m) ; 
by substituting K — 0.62 m for g in the preceding equation and trans- 
posing, w^e obtain: 

31.3m = 1008 - 52.7 R: - 198 (0-iC); 
dividing the above by 100 we obtain: 

52,7A^ + 198(0-X)^^ . 

m = ( 8 ^ j ^ 0.313. (1) 

g = A -0.62 m. (2) 

d = 0 - — m. (3) 

* Allen’s '‘Commercial Organic Analysis" (1901), Vol. I, 365. 
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Equation (1) of Allen, expressed in its simplest decimal form, be- 
comes 

m = 3.195 N + 4.642 a: - 6.326 0. (4) 

If the sample be polarized upon a saccharimeter, where the ratio of 
the scale reading for the normal weight to specific rotation will be a.s 
the[a]z) of sucrose (-)-66.5) is to 100, the factor for the saccharimeter read- 
ing of a normal weight would be for equation (4) 

100: 66.5:: 3.195:2: -2.125. 


Equation (1) of Allen modified for the polarization {F) of a sucrose 
normal weight upon a saccharimeter would then be: 

m = 2.125 P + 4,642 K - 6.320 0. 


In the analysis of starch-conversion products the total solids are 
frequently calculated by means of the solution factor 3.86. Wlien this 
is done, a correction must be introduced for the variations from 3,86 
in the solution factors of the different ingredients. The solution factor 
of the mineral matter, or ash, in a conversion product has been placed 
at 8;* taking as the solution factors f of glucose (r/), maltose (w) and 
dextrin (d), the values 3.83, 3,92 and 4,21 respect ivily (]). 31), then the 
equation for total solids (T) as calculated from the specific gravity by 
the solution factor 3.86 (usually written Ts.^c) would be: 


T86 

3.83 


, 3.86 , 3.86 

*^ 3.92 ^^^*^ 4.21 


, , 3.86 ^ 

d -f a - Ts, 


Knowing tlie percentage of ash («), the equation of Allen for organic 
solids would be: 


3,86 

3.83 


0 + 


3.80 

3^92 


m -H 


3.86 
4.21 '' 


3.86 


If the reducing power be expressed in percentage of the solids as 
calculated by the factor 3,86 (written K^m) then 


3^6 3^86 

3 . 83 ^ ■^ 3.92 


0.62 m. = K 3 M‘ 


In the same way if the [a]o of the solids, as calculated by the factor 


* Allen's “Commercial Organic; Analysis” (1901), Vol. I, 376. 
t It is noted that the solution factors of glucose, maltose and dextrin increase in the 
order of their specific rotations. From this relationship RoJfe (J. Am. Chem. Son., 
19 , 608) has derived a general equation S = 0.004023 ~ 0,000001320 (195 - f«]^), 
for calculating the specific gravity influence of any acicf-hydrolyzed .starch solution, 
when the value for [aj^ (obtained by the factor 0.0038G between the densities 1,035 
and 1.045) is known, The value for S multiplied by 1000 will give of course the 
O'Sullivan solution factor. 
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3.80, ho used instead of the [ajo of the moist product, then, using the 
values of Allen for the [a]n of glucose, maltose and dextrin 

52.7 g + — 139.2 w + ^ 198 d = 100[a]n„„. 

Several other methods of calculating maltose, glucose and dex- 
trin have been proposed. These are similar to that of Allen, except 
that slightly different values are used for the polarizing and reducing 
constants. 

It is seen that in the calculation of maltose by Alienas method any 
experimental errors in determining organic solid.s, reducing power or 
specific rotation are greatly multiplied. The value of the method in 
the analysis of hydrolyzed starch products is still further diminished by 
tlie fact tliat no account is taken of isoinaltose and of the various re- 
version products which are always present in materials of high con- 
version. Any reducing power and rotation due to other substances 
than glucose, maltose and dextrin affect the accuracy of the method 
to a marked degree. Furthermore the dextrins of starch conversion 
are of a mixed character with different rotations and reducing powers, 
so tliat the selection of an initial dextrin of + 198 and negative re- 
ducing power is largely arbitrary. The percentages of glucose, maltose 
and dextrin in starch -conversion products, as calcidated from determina- 
tions of organic solids, reducing power and polarization are, therefore, 
largely conventional quantities; the latter, when properly understood, 
may serve, however, as a valuable means of comparison. 

The methods of estimating throe sugars in mixture which depend 
upon a determination of total sugars become largely valueless in the 
case of such products as molasses, fruit juices, honeys, etc., which con- 
tain varying amounts of organic and mineral salts, gums, and acids. 
With such materials a determination of dry substance, or of organic 
solids, gives too high a percentage of total sugars, and the results of the 
calculation may even lack the value of an approximation. It is, there- 
fore, aUvays the best plan to determine as many of the sugars as pos- 
sible in a mixture by direct means. 

Methods of Calculating the Percentages of Three Sugars from the 
Combined Reducing Power and Polarization and the Direct De- 
termination of One Sugar. — ^ If in a mixture of three sugars contain- 
ing X per cent A , ?/ per cent B and z per cent C, the percentage s of C 
be determined by direct means, then x and y can be calculated by 
means of the following equations: 
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ax -^hy -{• gz ~ R (total reducing sugars as glucose), 

(xx + + 72 = P (polarization), 

z - Z (direct determination), 
whence ax-\-by ~ R — gZ, 
ax-\- = P — yZ. 

Having determined R, P and Z and knowing the reducing and polar- 
izing constants of the three sugars, the percentages x and y can be 
calculated as described on page 477, for mixtures of two sugars. 

Several applications of the method will be described. 

Analysis of a Mixture Containing Glucose, Fructose and Sucrose. — 
The sucrose is best determined by the methods of inversion, using 
either the proces-s of double polarization or that of copper reduction. 
If the polariscopic method be used, the inversion is best accomplislu'd 
by moans of invertase in order to eliminate the influence of the acid 
upon the rotation of fructose. 

Knowing the percentage {S) of sucrose in a mixture containing x 
per cent glucose and y per cent fructose, and no other optically active 
or reducing substances, tlio porcontages x and y can be calculated by 
means of the two equations : 

j -f 0.015 1 / = P (reducing sugars as glucose), 

0.703 z - 1.35f, j, + S = P, 20” C. * ~ 

V weight on a sacchanmetor / 

whence, y = percent fructose ^ ? at 20 '^C. ( 1 ) 

2. (Jo 

X = per cent glucose - P — 0.015 (2) 

The determination of R will be a little too high, unless a correction 
is made for the slight reducing action of sucrose upon Folding’s solu- 
tion. This correction can be made by using an empirical formula, 
such as proposed by Rrowne for Allihn’s method (p. 427), or by u.sing 
the special methods and tables for determining reducing sugars in 
presence of sucrose. 

Example. — The solution employed in the [irevious example (p. 4S5) gave 
by the method of inversion 16.27 per cent of sucrose (<S) ; siilistitiiling this and 
the previous values, R = 15,21, and T = + 17.05 at 25° C., in equation (1) we 
obtain: 

^ , 0.793(15.24) 4- 10.27 - 17.0.5 

Fructo.se = o.l3 per cent. 

Glucose = 15.24 — 0.915(5.43) = 10.27 per cent. 

These percentages agree more closely than in the previous example with 
the acbial amounts of sugars taken, viz.: 5.43 per cent fructose, 10.02 per cent 
glucose and 16.16 per cent sucrose. 
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Analysis of a Mixture Containmg Ghcose, Maltose and Dextrin , — 
In addition to the mothnd of Allen previously described, several proc- 
esses have been devised for determining glucose, maltose and dextrin 
in starch-conversion products, whieli are based upon a direct deter- 
mination of the dextrin. 

Deterfnmation of Dextrm. — Several methods have been proposed 
for the direct estimation of dextrin in presence of other carbo- 
hydrates, but none of these has been found to give perfectly reliable 
results. 

The dextrin is sometimes precipitated from the sirupy solution by 
adding a largo excess of hot 95 per cent alcohol, and stirring, after 
which the precipitate of dextrin is allowed to subside. The clear 
solution when deposition is complete is decanted through a filter, the 
dextrin dissolv('d in a little water and again precipitated by adding 
alcohol as before. The process is repeated for a third time, after which 
the precij)itate is washed into a platinum evaporating dish, and dried 
and weighed. The residue is then ignited and the weight of ash de- 
ducted from the weight of dihal alcohol precipitate; the difference is 
estimated as dextrin. The diffieulty with this method of estimation is 
to precipitate all of the dextrin without occluding any of the glucose 
or malto.se. The dextrin after repeated precipitations with alcohol 
still reduces Fehling’s solution; this may be due, how'ever, to the 
presence of reducing maltodextrins as well as to the occlusion of 
sugars. 

Methods based upon a destruction of reducing sugars by fermenia- 
lion or oxidation, and then calculating the residual polarizing power to 
dextrin have already l>eeii referred to (p. 301). The. principal objec- 
tion to the fermentation method is that most yeasts ferment or modify 
dextrin to a greater or less degree so that the residual polarizing power 
does not represent that of the dextrins originally present. In Wiley’s 
method (p. 306) of destroying reducing sugars by oxidation with alka- 
line mercuric cyanide, it has been found that the polarizing power of 
maltose is not completely destroyed and that the dextrins themselves 
undergo partial oxidation to dextriiiic acid. 

Owing to the limitations of the methods just described it is evident 
that the percentages of dextrin thus determined have only a nominal 
value. 

Assuming that the residual polarizing power {P"), after destroying 
maltose and glucose, is due to an unchanged dextrin of [ajo + 193, and 
calling the [ain of glucose {g) + ^>3 and of maltose (?n) + 138, and sup- 
posing the relative reducing powers of glucose and maltose to be 100 
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and 62 * respectively, the calculation of the percentai^es m and d in a 
starch-conversion product is made by Wiley f as follows; 

g 0.62 m = R (total reducing sugars as glucose). (1) 
53</ -f 138 m + 193 d = 100 (F = [«]/> of product). (2) 

193 d = 100 (P' = [ajo after destroy irigy and m). (3) 

Subtracting (3) from (2) gives 

53(7 + 138 m = 100 (P-?0. (4) 

Multiplying (1) by 53 and subtracting from (4) gives 

105.14 m = 100 (P - P') - 53 P, (5) 

whence 


100(P-P')-53P 
^ ' 105.14 

g ~ R — 0.62 m. 

100 P' 

® 193 ' 


= 0.951 (P -P')- 0.504 P. 


( 0 ) 

(7) 

(8) 


Example. — A sample of raidzu arnc (Japanese glucose) was analyzed by 
Wiley with the following results; 

[«|^ before fermentation = + 132,6 = P. 

[ix\j) after fermentation = + 59.2 = P’. 

Total reducing sugars a.s glucose = 3-3.33 per cent ^ P. 

Substituting tlie.se values in equations (6), (7) and (S) gives: 

Maltose = 0.951(132.6 - 59.2) - 0.504(33.33) = 53.01 per cent. 

Glucose = 33.33 — 0,62(53.01) = 0.47 per cent, 

Dextrin = ~ ^^'^7 per cent, 

If the sample be polarized upon a saccharimeter the factor for the - 
.scale readings, P and P' of a sucrose normal weight would be for equa- 
tion (6) 

100: 6G.5 :: 0.951 ; x = 0.632. 


Equation (6) of Wiley modified for the polarizations of a sucrose nor- 
mal weight upon a sacchari meter would then be 

m = 0.632 (P-PO - 0.504 P. 


Equation (8) of Wiley modified for calculating dextrin from the sac- 
charimeter reading {P') of a sucrose normal weight would be 

493 P' 

C6.5^ = ^’ whcMC d = 


The criticisms on page 488 of the indirect method of e.stiinating glu- 
cose, maltose and dextrin from organic solids, polarization and re- 
ducing power apply also to the method of calculation just described. 

* The ratio 62, or in decimal form 0,62, iw .strictly true only for O’.Sullivan's 
method. The factor is less than this for other prooes.ses of copper roductioa. 
t Wiley’s ''Agricultural Analysis" (1897), Vol. HI, 288, 
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Owing to the mixed character of the dextrlns in starch conversion 
products, the selection of a dextrin of [a]/) = + 193, or of any other 
fixed value, as a basis of calculation is largely conventional. The 
presence of the unfermentable reducing sugar isomaltose and of opti- 
cally-active reversion products also affects the accuracy of the method. 
Owing to these reasons, as well as to the general unreliability of the 
methods for estimating dextrin, the results of such calculations have 
frequently no absolute scientific value. 

Applications of the Method to Other Sugar Mixtures. — The 
general principle of combining the results of iX)lariscopic and reduction 
methods with those of a direct determination in analyzing mixtures of 
three sugars has been sufficiently indicated, and additional examples 
need not be given. Such schemes of analysis obviously admit of un- 
limited extension. If one of the three sugars is a pentose or inethyl- 
pontose, its percentage may bo determined from the yield of furfural- or 
methylfurfural-phloroglucide; mannose may be determined from the 
yield of phenylhydrazone; lactose or galactose from the yield of mucic 
acid; raffinose by the method of inversion; etc. In combining the 
results of such direct determinations with those of polarization and 
reducing power, the chemist must consider in each case the limitations 
of the methods used and the extent to which experimental errors arc 
multiplied in the calculation. 

The final tost of accuracy consists in applying the method to tlie 
analysis of mixtures containing known amounts of the several sugars, 
and this verification should be made whenever possible. 


III. ANALYSIS OF MIXTURES CONTAINING FOUR SUGARS 

Schemes of analysis have also been proposed for the analysis of 
mixtures containing four sugars, in which case, however, two of the mem- 
bers present must usually he determined by direct means. 

As a single illustration of such methods the following scheme is 
given for analyzing a mixture containing <7 per cent glucose, / per cent 
fructose, s per cent sucrose and x per cent xylose. 

0.7939 - 1.356/ + . + 0.283. = P ^ sucrose no^ah 

^ \ weight upon a saccharimeter / 

(/ 4- 0.915/ + 0.983 a: = 7? (total reducing sugars as glucose). (2) 
5 = 5 (sucrose determined by method of inversion). (3)- 

x = X (xylose determined from yield of furfural phloroghicide). (4) 
Substituting the known values of 5 and X in (1) and (2) gives: 

0.793 y - 1 .350 / = P - 5 - 0.283 X. (5) 

51 + 0.915/ = 72- 0.983 X ( 6 ) 
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Multiplying (6) by 0.793 and combining with (5) gives: 


^ , .9 + 0.79372 -F- 0.497 X 

/ = per cent Iructose = 2'082 


g = per cent glucose = R — 0.915/ - 0,983 X. 


The application of such formulae as the above to the analysis of 
complicated mixtures of sugars usually involves, however, such a com- 
bination and multiplication of experimental errors, that a scheme of 
calculation, perfectly correct in theory, is shown in practice to be 
almost valueless. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that in working with unknown 
mixtures of sugars, each of the constituents present must be identified 
by careful qualitative tests before beginning the analysis. 

For a description of other methods and scheme, s which have been 
proposed for analyring different mixtures of .sugars, the chemist i.s 
referred to Lipinann.* 


* “Chemie der Zuekerarten/' Vol. I, 616-623; 894-S99, 

See also Wiechmami’s "Susar Analysis" (1898), and the papers by Halenkc 
and Mcislinger (Z. analyt. Ghein., 34, 203) and by Gocimuyden (Z. unidyt, Chein., 
48, 137) for other examples of calculation. 



CHAPTER XVII 

MISCELLANEOUS APPLICATIONS 

The present chapter will give several practical applications of the 
principles and methods previously described to a few selected prob- 
lems of technical sugar analysis. A large number of such applications 
have already been considered and a description of these will be passed 
over. The methods will be grouped under three main divisions of prod- 
ucts: (1) Sugar-factory products; (2) Starch-conversion products; (3) 
Food products. 

SUGAK-FACTORY PRODUCTS 

In addition to the analytical methods, previously considered, a few 
delinitiuns of common terms and several descriptions of illustrative 
coimiiercial methods will he given. For the application of methods to 
sugar-factory control, the technical works of Geerligs, Mittclstacdt, 
Morse, Spencer, Pellet and Metillon and others should be consulted. 

Coefficient of Purity. — The coefficient of purity of a juice, sirup, 
molasses, sugar, etc., is the percentage of sucrose in the total solid 
matter of the product. The term, which is also called quotient of 
purity/’ “degree of purity,” “purity” or “exponent,” has been vari- 
ously interpreted, and the chemist must distinguish carefully between 
the true and the apparent coefficient of purity. 

The. true coefficient of j>uriiy is the percentage of actual sucrose in 
the total solid matter as determined by the method of drying. 

The apparent coefficient of purity is usually taken as the ratio of the 
direct polarization to 100 parts of apparent solids as calculated from 
the degrees Brix, or by other indirect means. 

Example. — A sugar-cane molasses gave upon analysis the following result : 


Total solids by actual drying 75.10 per cent 

Total sor!d.s by degrees Brix 77.10 per cent 

Total solids by refractometcr 74.20 per cent 

Direct polarization 42,20 

Sucrose by method of inversion 45.70 per cent 


True coetlicient of purity = ^ “ 60.85. 

42 20 

Apparent coefficient of purity = ^ ” 54.73. 

494 


( 1 ) 
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Apparent coefficient of purity = X 100 50.87. (2) 

Sometimes the true percentage of sucrose is used in calculating apparent 
pui'ity in which case 

Apparent coefficient of purity ^ - 59,27. (3) 

45 70 

Apparent coefficient of purity = = 61.59. (4) 

The coefficient of purity of sugar-cane or sugar-beet juice.s is often 
loosely applied to the entire cane or beet. 

Numerous tables and formulae have been calculated for converting 
apparent into true purities, but these can only be used upon the .special 
classes of products for which they were designed.. 

Determination of Ash. — The determination of a.sli i.s of great im- 
portance in the technical analysis of sugar products. Several methods 
of the Association of Official Agricultural Chemi.sts * are given. 

Direct Incincraliou. — Heat from 5 to 10 gin.s. of sugar, jnolas,ses, 
etc., in a platinum dish of from 50- to 100-c.c. capacity at 100“ C. until 
tlie water is cxj)elled, and thc-.n slowdy over a flanui until intuirK'Scmce 
ceases. Then place the dish in a muffle and heart at low rfalness until a 
white ash is obtained. 

Soluble and Inaoluhle Ash. — Add water to the a.sh in the platinum 
dish after w'eighiug the total ash in the previous method, heat nearly 
to l)oiliiig, filter through ash-frec filter paper and rvash with hot rvater 
until the filtrate and w'ashiiigs amount to about 60 c.c. Return the 
fdter paper and contimts to tlie platinum di.sli, carefully ignite and" 
wTigh. The residue is the weight of insoluble ash. The difference 
between insoluble and total ash gives th(! .soluble asli. 

Owing to the difficulty of obtaining a pi^fc'ctly carbon-free ash and 
to the danger of expelling volatile salts during ignition 8(‘h(‘iblert has 
recommended burning the sanijde in ]jresence of siiipliuric acid. 

Ignition with Sulphuric Acid. — Saturate the sairi]de witli suljjhuric 
acid, dry, ignite gently, then burn in a muffle at low redness. Di'duct 
one-tenth of the weight of the ash, tluni calculate the per cent. 

Instead of deducting one-tenth, to correct for th(‘ weiglit of com- 
bined .sulphuric acid, (lirard and Violctte ])ro])o.se th(' deduction of 
one-fifth. 

Preparation of Ash for Quatitiiative Examination. — 'When it is de- 
sired to obtain a pure carbon-fri^e ash for quantitative examination the 
following method should be used: Carbonize the muss at a low beat, 

♦ Bull. 107 (revised), U. S. Bur, of Clieni., pp. 67 and 68. 
t StaDimer's Jahrcsbcricht, 4, 221; 7, 267. 
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dissolve the soluble salts with hot water, burn the residual mass to 
whiteness, add tiie solution of soluble salts, and evaporate to dryness 
at 100 '^C., ignite gently, cool in a desiccator and weigh. 

Determination of Organic Matter. — The percentage of ash de- 
ducted from the percentage of total solids gives the percentage of 
organic matter. 

Determination of Non-sugar. — The percentage of sucrose deducted 
from the percentage of total solids gives the percentage of non-sugars. 

Determination of Organic Non-sugar. — The percentage of ash de- 
ducted from the percentage of non-s\igar gives the organic non-sugar. 

Saline Quotient. — This coefficient Is found by dividing the per- 
centage of sucrose by the percentage of ash. 

Glucose Ratio. — The glucose ratio, or coefficient, represents the 
parts of glucose per 100 of sucrose. It is found by multiplying the per- 
centage of reducing sugars by 100 and dividing by the percentage of 
sucrose. 

The determination of the glucose ratio is of great importance in 
sugar-house control. Any increase in tliis coefficient during clarifica- 
tion or evaporation indicates a partial inversion of sucrose. 

Determination of Extraction. — The term extraction has been 
giv(;n several meanings in consequence of which occasional confusions 
and misunderstandings have arisen. 

In Louisiana and Cuba, extraction indicates the percentage of un- 
diluted juice wliich is obtained from a given weight of cane. Thus, if 
20U0 lbs. of cane give 1500 lbs. of undiluted juice the extraction is 
UTo- X 100 = 75 per cent. If the juice has been diluted o^\ung to 
saturation (i.e., spraj ing tln^ ground cane with water before regrinding), 
its equivalent in undiluted juice must first be determined before mak- 
ing the calculation. 

In the Hawaiian Islands, extraction means the percentage of sucrose 
in the cane that is obtained in the^ mixed juices and is calculated by the 

, per cent sucrose in mixed juice X weight of mixed juice . . . 

formula , t X lUU. 

per cent sucrose in cmie X weight ot cane 

Example. — 2000 lbs. of cane containing 15 per cent sucrose gave 2300 lbs. 
of mixed diluted juice which polarized 12.4, Then 

12.4_X_^ X 100 = 95.07 per cent extraction. 

15 X 2000 

Determination of Acidity and Alkalinity of Sugar Products. 

Herzf eld’s 'Method. — The determination of the acidity and alka- 
linity of sugar products is at times a matter of considerable impor- 
tance. The Ilcrzfeld or German official method for determining the 
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acidity and alkalinity of raw sugars is selected for description. The 
following solutions are used; 

(1) Phenolphihalein. — One part of phenolphthalcin is dissolved 
in 30 parts of neutral 90 per cent alcohol. 

(2) Neutral Water. — Ten liters of freshly boiled distilled water 
are treated with 5 e.c. of the phenolphthalcin solution and sufficient 
dilute alkali (see under 4) added to produce a permanent pink tinge. 
The water should be prepared several hours before use, but should 
not be used after one or two days as the indiuatur loses its sensi- 
bility. 

(3) Standard Sulphuric Acid. — A n/280 sulphuric acid solution 
is prepared, 1 c.c. of which is equivalent to 0.0001 grn. CaO. 

(4) Standard Sodium Hydroxide. — A n/2S0 sodium-hydroxide 
solution is prepared, 1 c.c, of which exactly neutralizes 1 c.c. of the 
standard acid. 

Ten grams of the sugar arc dissolved in 100 c.c. of the neutral 
water * in a porcelain evaporating dish. If the pink tinge of the 
neutral water is discharged the sugar is acid and the acidity is niea.s- 
ured by noting the volume of standard alkali necessary to restore the 
original color. If the pink tinge of the ncujtral water is reddened the 
sugar is alkaline and the alkalinity is measured by noting the volume 
of standard acid necessary to bring back the original tint. If tlie 
end-point of the titration is over-run, the solution i.s titrated back 
with acid or alkali as the ease may be. The acidity or alkalinity of 
the sugar is then expressed in the equivalent percentage of CaO. 
Thus 10 gms. of a sugar requiring 30 c.c, of standard acid for neu- 
tralization would have an alkalinity of 0.03 per cent CaO, 

Normal Juice. — The true normal juice is the mixed juice as it 
actually exists in the tissues of the cane or Ixset. It is impossible to 
obtain this true normal juice by any method of pres.sing or milling for 
reasons explained on page 232, so that its composition and percentage 
must be calculated by indirect means, In cane-sugar factories it is 
often customary to call the undiluted juice of the first mill the normal 
juice and to make all calculations upon this basis. A more correct 
practice is to determine the degrees Brix and polarizations of the differ- 
ent mill juices and then by means of empirical factors, established for 
the conditions of each factory, to calculate the approximate percentage 
and composition of the normal juice. 

• With dark sugars a larger volumo of (he iirutral wafer must be taken. Cross 
(Int. Sugar J, 13, 30u), in a modi&cation of llej’zfeUrs mrthml, ('juploys 200 c.c. of 
neutral water. 
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Dutch Standard, — The Dutch standard consists of a series of 
samples of cane sugar ranging in color from a very dark No. 7 to an 
almost white No. 25. These samples are put up each year in sealed 
bottles by two firms in Hollandj under the direction of the Netherlands 
Trading Society, and are sent to different parts of the world a.s color 
standards for classifying sugars in the assessment of duty. The rela- 
tion between color and composition is such a loose one that the Dutch 
standard has purely an arbitrary value. 

Calculation of Rendement.* — The rendement is the yield of pure 
cry.stallized sucrose which can be obtained from a raw product. The 
various formulae, employed in its calculation, subtract from the polariza- 
tion, or sucrose content, of the product a certain quantity which is 
taken to represent the mclassigenic influence of the ash or other non- 
sugars. One of the most common methods of calculation is that first 
proposed by Monnier in France in 186il; Monnier assumed that 1 part 
of mineral impurities prevented the crystallization of 5 parts of sucrose, 
and so calculated the yield of crystallizable sugar by subtracting 5 
times the percentage of ash from the polarization of the raw product. 
This method of calculation is very largely used in the valuation of raw 
beet sugars. For cane sugars the following formula is often used: 
Rendement = Polarization - (5 X per cent ash -|- per cent invert sugar). 

Monriier’s formula for calculating rendement is used, however, 
more in other couiiirie.s than in France itself. The method most used 
in France at present is to subtract from the polarization 4 times the 
percentage of ash and twice the percentage of invert sugar; from this 
remainder 1.5 per cent additional is then deducted as the loss in refin- 
ing. In 1893 the German Refiners’ Association introduced a method 
for calculating rendement which consisted in multiplying the percentage 
of total non-sugars by 2| and subtracting the juuduct from the polari- 
zation. This “ non-sugar yield ” was found, however, to be less sat- 
isfactory than the “ ash yield ” and a return was made to the old 
method of Monnier. The number of methods used by different asso- 
ciations and factories for calculating rendement is almost unlimited. 

Determination of Crystal Content, — The calculation of rendement 
by formula is unsatisfactory for the reason that the variations in 
melassigcriic influence of the non-sugars arc not considered. A direct 
determination of the sucrose crystals in a raw sugar has, therefore, 
been proposed as a better means of determining the refining yield. 

* For a very full discus.sion of methods for calculating the refining value, “ net 
analysis,” or rendement of raw sugaas see Mittelstacdt’s “Technical Calculations 
for Sugar Works,” 
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Method of Payen.^Thc difforent methods for deienniiiiug sugar 
content are all modifications of the early process of Payeiij* which con- 
sisted in washing the adhering sirup from the crystals of raw sugar 
by means of 88 per cent alcohol, saturated with sugar and containing 
50 c.c. of strong acetic acid per liter. The object of the acid was to 
break up saccharates and promote the solution of calcium carbonate 
and other mineral matter. The method of Paycn Avas displaced in 
1871 by the following modification of Scheibler.f 

SckcihlePs Method for Determining Crystal Conieyit. — The four Avash- 
ing liquids used in Schcibler’s method have the folloAving composition : 

(1) 85 per cent alcohol containing 50 c.c. of strong acetic acid per 
liter is saturated by shaking Avith an excess of poAAYlered sucrose. 

(2) 92 per cent alcohol saturated Avith sucrose as (1). 

(3) 90 per cent alcohol saturated Avith sucrose as (I). 

(4) A mixture containing 2 volumes of absolute alcohol and 1 vol- 
ume of ether. 

Stock solutions (1), (2) and (3) arc preserved in large flouble-ncek 
bottles (Fig. 184), Avhich are filled, as is also the siphon tube N, Avith 
lumps of loaf sugar. The tube T contains calcium chloride for pre- 
venting absorption of moisture from the air. The solutions should 
not be exposed to Avidc changes in temperature. 

In making the determination a half-normal Aveight of the ground 
sample of sugar is placed in a 50-c.c. graduated flask F, Avhieh is closed 
with a tAA'o-hoIe stop[)cr. One hole of the latter is fitted Avith the inlet 
tube/, through Avhich the Avashing liquids are add('d, and the other Avith' 
the outlet tube 0, through Avhieh they are Avithdrawn. The tube 0 ex- 
tends to the bottom of the flask and at its lower enlarged end is fitted 
with a filtering plug of felt. The large bottle P, Avhich receives the spent 
washing liquids, is connected by the opening of its stopper to the outlet 
tube 0 of the sugar flask and by the side opening to a suction pump. 

The alcohol-eihcr solutiaii (4) is first run into the flask F, using 
about 2 volumes to 1 volume of sugar. After standing 10 minutes, 
Avith occasional shaking, the liquid is sucked off into B. The alcohol- 
ether removes moisture from tiie .sugar and at the same time precipi- 
tates sucrose from the film of sirup adhering to the cry,stals. The 
sugar is then treated in exactly the same Avay AAoth .solutions (3) and (2) ; 
the latter remove the traces of alcohol and ether left from (4) and pre- 
pare the sugar for the action of solution (1) Avhich accomplishes the 

* Dingli^r’s Polytwli. .loiimal (IStG), 100, 127. 

t Full descriptioii.s of Scheibler’.? experiments are given in Stammer’s Jalires- 
bericht, Vols, 12 and 13 (1872 and 1873). 
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cliiof part of the washing. Solution (1) is next added, using the same 
pruj)ortions as before. After shaking 10 to 15 minutes the spent liquor 
is withdrawn, and a second portion of (1) added; the process is con- 
tinued with (1) until the washings become colorless. The sugar is 



Fig. 184. — .Schoibler's apparatus for determining crystal content of raw sugars. 

then treated with solutions (2), (3) and (4) in the order named. After 
removing as much of (4) as possible, the flask F is gently warmed, 
while a strong current of air is drawn through to remove the last traces 
of alcohol and other. The connections are then removed from F, any 
particles of sugar adhering to the tube 0, or plug of felt, washed into 
the flask, and sufficient water added to dissolve the contents. A few 
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drops of lead reasent are added, and the volume completed to 50 c.c. 
The solution is then rdtered and polarized; the saecharimeter reading 
gives the percentage of sucrose crystals in the sugar. 

The method of Scheibler for determining crystal content has not 
given satisfactory results and is at present but little used. It has been 
found that a considerable precipitation of sucrose may take place from 
adhering wash liquors especially upon contact with the alcohol-cthor. 
The precipitation of sucrose from the molasses in tln^ sugar is also 
objectionable, especially when it is desired to calculate the composition 
and amount of such molasses. 

KoydVs Method for Detenninimj Crystal Content — In order to re- 
duce the above-named errors and simplify the inanipuhdion, Koydl* 
has recently modified the Payen-Schoiblcr nudhod as follows: 

The following five washing liquids are used: 

(1) 82 per cent (by weight) alcohol containing 50 c.c. concentrated 
acetic acid per liter. 

(2) 80 per cent (by weight) alcohol containing 25 c.c. concentrated 
acetic acid per liter. 

(3) 01 per cent (by weight) alcohol. 

(4) 96 per cent (by weight) alcohol. 

All of the above solutions are .saturated with sucrose in the cold, 
and kept over lump sugar in stock bottles. 

(5) Common absolute alcohol. 

In making the determination 50 gms. of .sugar arc weighed into a 
beaker of ordinary form. 18 cm, high; 2.50 c.c. of solution (1) are meas- 
ured into a wash bottle from which a sufRcieiit (iiiantity is added to 
the beaker until the sugar is covered al)out 1 cm. deep. After well 
mixing, the solution is poured through a weighed filtiT paper (16 cm. 
diameter) in a coverctl funnel. The process is repeated several times, 
the sugar being finally transferred to the filter and washed with solution 
(1) until the 250 c.c. are used. When the filter has drained eonipletely, 
50 c.c. of solutions (2), (3) and (4) are poured in sucees.sivc portions 
upon the sugar, each liquid being allowed to filter off before adding the 
one following. The sugar is then wa.shcd with 100 c.c, of (5) taking 
care to wash well the edges of the paper. When the alcohol ha.s filtered 
completely, the paper and its contents are dried in an oven and then 
weighed. The weight of product multiplied by two gives the crystal 
content of the sugar. 

KoydPs method ha;g been found to give results which are approxi- 
mately quantitative, when the requirements of uniform temperature, 
* Oestcr. Ungar, Z, Zuckcrind,, (1900), 277. 
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saturation of solutions and other details are carefully maintained. 
With variations from these requirements a considerable error may re- 
sult from solution or precipitation of sucrose. A certain amount of 
gum and mineral matter is always precipitated from the adhering 
molasses by the alcoholic solutions; the final crystals when dried 
polarize from 09.4 to 09.8 and contain about 0.2 per cent organic non- 
sugar and 0.15 per cent ash. 

Results of analyses of several beet sugars giving the composition, 
rendement (polarization less 5 times ash) and crystal content by Koydl's 
m(4hod are given in Table LXXXIV which is taken from results by 
Ehrlicln* 

Table LXXXIV 


No. 

i 

Poluriii!,- 1 

1 

Moisture. 

1 

Ash. 

j 

Organic i 
non-sugar. 

1 

1 

, Hen dement. 

Crystals (Koydl’s 

1 method). 

MiiliisKes 
(lOS) less 
per cent 

1 crystals). 

I. 1 

11. 



Per cent. 

'Per cent 

. Per cent. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

1 

96.30 

1,49 

! 0.81 

! 1.40 

92.25 

93,32 1 

93.14 

6.77 

2 1 

95.85 

1.24 

1.17 

1.74 

90.00 

92 04 1 

92.28 

7.84 

3 

95 . 10 

2.04 

! 1.1,3 

: 1,73 

89.45 

00.83 1 

: 00.87 

9.15 

4 

94.50 

1.G3 

i 1.41 

' 2 46 

87.45 

91 .20 

91.17 

8.82 

5 

1 

94.40 

1.84 

! 1.37 

i 

1 2.39 

i 87.55 

89,87 

! 90.10 

10.02 


It is seen that no strict proportionality exists between polarization, 
rendement and crystal content. Sugars 4 and 5 have practically the 



Fig. 1S.5. — Laboratory hand centrifugals. 


same polarization and rendement, but sugar 4 contains over 1 per 
cent more crystals and over 1 per cent less molasses than sugar 5, and 
is, thereiore, more valuable for refining purposes. 

* Z. Ver. Dout. Zuckerind., 59, 548, 995. 
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There are other modifications of Payen’s method for determining 
crystal content, but none equal in practicaldlity to those of Seheilder 
and Koydh* Such methods have found their chief value not in the 
work of routine but in providing a control upon other processes. 

In many European refineries the crystal content of raw sugars, 
massecuites, etc., is determined by washing a large sample of the 
product in a laboratory centrifugal (Fig. 18o) with a saturated sugar 
sirup. The results obtained by a practical tost of this kind are oft(;n 
found to have more value than those obtained by any modification of 
the Paycn method. 

Method of Herzfeld and Zimmermann. — In order to avoid the 
error due to the use of alcoholic washing fluids, Herzfeld and Zim- 
raermann f have recently devised a method for determining crystal 
content, by which the raw sugar is simply shaken and washed with a 
saturated aqueous sucrose solution. The latter is always prepared 
just before use by weighing out 500 to 600 gms. of water in a strong 
glass-stoppered flask and adding the exact amount of sucrose to pro- 
duce saturation at the laboratory temperature, which should be as 
near 20" C. as possible. The grams of sucrose necessary for satu- 
rating 100 gms. of water at temperatures between 15" and 35“ C. are 
givc?i in the following table: 


r.iihonltorv 

Oriiniu siierdsc itur 

1 

Riiiiii of waler ■ 

r.ii}>ortif()rv 

G nim-'T sucrojie 
per 100j{m.<. 

Hat ill of water 

fcni pern lure. 

Ifjfi Rin.s. nnler. 

tn fiinip, 

_ J 

fotnpe rat lire. 

to sugar sirup. 

Dep,. C. 

15 

194,. 3 

2.94.3 

Deg. C. 

25 

208.3 

,3.0.83 

16 

195.6 

2.956 

26 

209,8 

3.008 

17 

196.9 

2.969 

27 

211.3 

3.113 

18 

19<S.3 

2.9<S3 

28 

212.9 

3.129 

19 

199.6 

2.996 ! 

1 29 

214,5 

3.115 

20 i 

201.0 

3.010 

1 30 

216,1 

3.161 

21 

202.4 

3.024 I 

1 31 

; 217,7 1 

3.177 

22 

203,8 

3.03S 

1 32 

1 219.3 

3. 193 

23 

20.5,. 3 

3.053 

33 

1 221.0 

3.210 

24 

206,8 

3.068 1 

1 « 

222,8 . 

3,22.8 


The stoppered flask containing the sugar and w.ater is warmed 
until the sugar has dissolved and then cooled to the required tem- 
perature. The solution is then placed in a bottle provided with a 
thermometer and delivery tube as shown by F in Fig. 18G. 

Fifty grams of the raw sugar are weighed into the pear-shaped 
glass vessel A, which has a capacity of about 500 c.c. and is closed at 

* For a coinpleu; review of Koydl’s method, witii abstract of favorable and un- 
favorable reports, see Stammer’s J:i!ir(!sb{Tj(;lit for 190G, 1907 and 1908. 
t Z. Vor, Dout. Zuckerind., 62, 166. 
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its lower end by the rubber plug S ' ; 
200 e.c. of the saturated suerosc 
solution arc then added, the rub- 
ber stopper S is inserted and the 
whole shaken vigorously until all 
molasses adhering to the sugar 
■crystals has been dissolved- The 
vessel A should not be handled 
with the bare hands, which might 
warm the solution and dissolve 
some of the crystals. 

The vessel A is then attached 
by the rubber stopper 75, after 
removing the plug S', to the filter- 
ing cup C. The open bottom of 



the latter is closed with a filter 
plate /i, upon which rests a tlun 
pad of felt /, and above the latter 
a disk of wire gauze (f. The felt, 
and gauze are pre^ 
viously cleaned, 
dried and weighed. 

The cu]) C is then '■ 

tor-flask D and the 
stopper N replaced 
l)y a stopper con- 
taining a small 
capillary tube. 

Suction is then 
applied and the 
contents of A are I 

gently discharged J 

intoC. The inner /[ 

surface of A is ■' I 
then washed with _ 
a little sugar solu- ' -.i. 3- 

tioii from F until 


m 

kmm 


-P ♦ ■ 


all crystals are Fig. 1S6. — llcrzhld and Zimmermann’s apparatus for detcr- 


removed; about mining crysl.al (;anU:nl, of raw sugars. 

50 c.c. of sugar solution arc sufficient. The cup, without sucking ofl 
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all the sirup, is then placed in a small centrifugal and whirled for 5 
minutes, in the first minute at 2000, in the second minute at 2500, 
and for the remaining time at 2700 revolutions per minute. The 
cup is then removed and its contents are discharged into a weighing 
bottle by inverting and gently pushing the bottom plate with a rod, 
any crystals left adhering to the walls of the cup being also carefully 
removed. The sugar, felt and gauze are weighed, and then 
dried in vacuum at a final temperature of 105° to 110° C. After 
deducting the weight of felt and gauze the loss by drying is calcu- 
lated to sugar-sirup by multiplying by the ratio of water to sirup lor 
the temperature of saturation. The weight of sirup deducted from 
the weight of sugar after centrifuging gives the. weight of crystals. 
The method of calculation is illustrated by the following example: 

A saturated sugar solution was prepared for a laboratory temperature of 
21° C.; the ratio of water to sirup for this temperature is 1 : 3.02-1. 

Weight of raw sugar taken - 50.00 gins. 

Wei gilt of sugar after centrifuging = 4S.62 gins. 

Weight of sugar after drying = 4S.01 guis. 

Difference due to 'water of sirup = O.Cl gin.s. 

Adhering sirup = 0.61 X 3.024 - 1.84 gms. 

Weight of crystals = 48.02 — 1.84 - 40,7S gins. 

Crystal content of .sugar = 93.56 per cent. 

Results of analyses of several samples of raw beet sugar by the 
above method are quoted from the w^ork of Hcrzfeld and Ziinmer- 
mann. 


Xuiii- 

ber. 

Product, 

riircfl 

polari- 

zatiuc. 

Ornuiiiu 


Moisj- 

turc. 

Itcnde- 

Jtienl; 

polari- 

zation 

less 

5 Xash. 

Color 
(leKrees 
(Staninicr) 
for 1110 
polariza- 

Crjstat 

wiitcut. 

0;i leu- 
la ted 
purity 
of luo- 
(a.s.ses in 

.siiKiir. 

1 

Itaw .sugar 

Crystals 

91.80 

99.90 

3.35 

2.05 

0.11 

2.80 

81.55 

68 

3.1 

82.52 

03.7 

2 

Raw sugar 

Crystals 

89,90 

99,00 

1 4.01 

2.86 

0,70 

3,20 

j 75.60 

i 

114 

10.4 

SO. 00 

02.4 

3 

Raw sugar 

rtrysf.!i.lrf . . 

91.20 

99,60 

3.20 

2.44 

0.37 

3.10 

79.00 

84 

7,4 

82.10 

' 03.7 

4 

Raw sugar 

Crystal.s 

92,00 

99.85 

3.41 

2.19 

O.IS 

2,40 

81.05 


81.96 

1 04.9 


It is seen that the final crystals obtained from the above sugars 
contained from 0.10 to 1.00 per cent ash and organic impurities. 
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The Hcrzfcld-Zimmermann method has not as yet been generally 
tested, but deserves recognition from its simplicity. The process 
should be subjected to a careful control according to individual 
technical requirements. 

Calculation of Composition and Purity of Molasses in Raw 
Sugars. — A knowledge of the composition and purity of the molasses 
contained in raw sugars is often desired. The determination is made 
indirectly by subtracting the sucrose of the crystals from that of the 
raw sugar and calculating the remaining ingredients as due to molasses. 
The purity of the molasses in sugar Number 2 of the previous table 


would be calculated as follows: 

Per cent. 

Dry substance of raw sugar = 100.00 — 3.20 = 96.80 

Crystal content of raw sugar = 80.60 

DilTcreiice = Dry substance of molasses in raw sugar = 16.20 

Polarization of raw sugar = 89.90 

Polarization due to crystals in raw sugar = 80.60 X 0.99 = 79.79 
Difference ^ Polarization due to molasses in raw sugar — 10.11 


Apparent purity of molasses in raw sugar = ^ 

Starch Prodtjots 

Polariscopic Methods for Determining Starch. — Several methods 
have been devised for estimating starch from the specific rotation, 
after conversion into the soluble form. The following methods* have 
been used. 

Solution of Starch hy Heating Under Pressure. — From 2 to 3 gms. 
of material are heated in a lOO-c.c. flask with 80 to 90 c.c. of water 
until a uniform gelatinization of the starch has l)cen obtained. The 
flask is then placed in an autoclave (Fig. 175) and heated 3 to 5 hours 
at 2 to 3 atmospheres’ pressure. After cooling, the clear solution is 
made up to 100 c.c., filtered and polarized. The soluble starch thus 
obtained is without action upon Fehling’s solution; its rotation is 
[a]n = +196.5 to +197. Using the value +196.5, the weight of 
starch in the 100 c.c. of solution is calculated from the angular rotation 

a hi the 200-mm. tube by means of the fonnula [a]n = * whence 

c X 1 

^ . 100 
grams starch = 

Solution of Starch hy Means of Hydrochloric Acid. — Five grams of 
the starch-containing material are rubbed with 20 c.c. of concentrated 
* WOey's “ Agriculturdl Analysis ” (1897), Vol. Ill, 205. 
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hydrochloric acid of 1.17 sp. gr. for about 10 miimtos. When the solution 
has cleared, the volume is completed to 200 c.c., and the liquid filtered 
and polarized. The soluble starch as thus prepared has a rotation of 
[«]z) = + 196.3 to +196.7. Using the mean value of + 196.5, the grams 
of starch in 100 c.c. of solution are calculated as in the previous method. 

With impure starch-containing materials, neither of the above 
polariscopic methods has the accuracy of the diastase method de- 
scribed on page 440. 

Calculating the Apparent Composition of Starch-conversion Prod- 
ucts from the Specific Rotation. — Brown, Morris and Millar * have 



Fig, 187. — Sllo^vi□g relaliuu of specific rotation to composition of acul-hydrolyzed 
starch products. 

shown that in starch products of diastase conversion a constant rela- 
tion exists between the specific rotation and copper-reducing power of 
the total solids. Rolfe and Defrenf have also shown that in starch 
products of acid conversion the solids of same specific rotation have 
always the same reducing power “ irrespective of the source of the 
starch, the nature or amount of the hydrolyzing acid, or the tempera- 
ture conditions, these influencing the rate of liydrolysis only.” It is, 
therefore, possible to express by means of a curve the relationship be- 
tween specific rotation and copper-reducing power, or between either 
of these constants and the apparent percentages of glucose, maltose 
and dextrin, calculated by means of such formulie as are used in Allen’s 
method (p. 486). Upon this principle Rolfe has prepared the diagram 
shown in Fig. 187, which gives the percentages of dextrose, maltose 
and dextrin in the dry substance of starch-conversion products cor- 

• J. Chem, Soc., 71, 115. 

t J. Am. Chem. Soc., 18, 869; Rolfe, " The Polariscope ” (1905), p. 197. 
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responding to the values of [«]o for dry substance (as determined 
by the solution factor 3.86) between +195 for dextrin and +53 for 
glucose. 

A value, for example, of [ajo = + 100 for the dry substance (cal- 
culated from the density of an approximately 10 per cent solution at 
15.5"^ C. by the solution factor 3.86) of an acid-conversion product 
would correspond to an apparent composition of dry substance of 
10 per cent dextrin, 40 per cent maltose and 50 per cent glucose. 

The apparent percentages as thus determined are useful for pur- 
poses of comparison and valuation but must not be mistaken for 
absolute percentages for reasons already given. As Rolfe is careful to 
state “ there are comparatively few commercial products pure enough 
to permit of their constitution being determined in this simple manner." 

Analysis of Commercial Dextrins. — The following method has 
been used by the United States Bureau of Chemistry in testing dextrins 
for the National Bureau of Printing and Engraving. The method is a 
modification by Browne and Bryan * of a scheme of analysis proposed by 
F. Lippmann.f 

Specific' Rotation. — Transfer 10 gms. of the finely divided sample 
to a 100-c.c. flask, and after solution in about 50 c.c. of cold water add 
5 c.c. of alumina cream and make up the contents to 100 c.c., thoroughly 
shake and filter. Polarize the filtrate in a 200-rnm. tube, using any 
form of polariscope or saccharimctcr. It is important that a 6 per 
cent solution of bichromate of potash in a 3-mm. tube be used as a 
light filter. In using a Ventzkc-scalc saccharimeter, the specific rota- 

34 68 X V 

tion is found by the formula [a]© = — > in which V — Ventzke 

reading. 

Viscosity, — Dissolve 100 gms. of dextrin in 200 c.c. of cold water 
by rubbing up in a mortar or porcelain dish, and determine the vis- 
cosity of the solution by any of the standard forms of viscosimeter. 
Comparative results should always be made by the same instrument 
and under similar conditions of temperature; a uniform length of time 
should also elapse after making up the solution before taking the vis- 
cosity. The viscosity should be determined again on the same solu- 
tion after standing 24 hours, and also after 48 hours. 

Moisture, — Determine by drying from 2 to 6 gms. of sample for 
4 hours at a temperature of 105*^ C. Absolute constancy in weight can- 
not be attained on account of the slow decomposition of the dextrin. 

• Proc., Sec. V, “ Seventli Iiit. Cong. App. Chem.,” London, 1909, p. 337. 

t Z. Spiritusind., 26, 304, 307, 31G, 317. 
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Ash. — Five to 10 gms. of the sample are weighed in a tarcd pla- 
tinum dish and burned over a flame at a low heat. The ash should not 
be heated to fusion, otherwise loss from volatilization will occur. 

Soluble Starch. — If a filtered hot-water solution of the dextrin 
gives a blue reaction with iodine solution, soluble starch is indicated. 
Weigh two lots of dextrin, 10 gms. each, into 100-c.c. flasks, add 50 c.c. 
of cold water to each and after all soluble matter is dissolved make up 
the contents of the one flask with cold water at 100 c.c,, shake and 
filter. Evaporate 20 c.c. of the solution (2 gms.) to dryness and dry 
for 4 hours at 105°, as under determination of moisture. Weight 
of residue, lc.ss ash on ineineration, equals cold-water solulde organic 
matter. Heat the contents of the second flask to boiling, and then 
after cooling make up to 100 c.c., shake and filter. The weight of hot- 
water soluble organic matter in 20 c.c. of solution is determined as be- 
fore. Hot-water soluble organic less cold-water soluble organic gives 
the soluble starch, 

Unconverted Starch. — If the residue insoluble in hot water shows 
under the microscope grains, which are colored blue with iodine, 
miconverted starch is present. To determine the percentage, collect 
the residue insoluble in hot water on a filter, wash until free from solu- 
ble matter, and determine the starch by the usual methods. 

Reducing Sugars. — Determine in an aliquot of the cold-water 
soluble by the method of Allihn, the results being expressed as glucose. 

Dextrin. — Subtract the specific rotation of the dextrin riue to re- 

, , (52.5 X per cent reducing sugar as glucose) , 

ducing sugars — — — - — from the 

original specific rotation of the sample. Multiply the remainder by 
100 and divide by 18G ([alfl of dextrin *) to obtain the calculated per- 
centage of dextrin in the sample. 

Underlerniined Solubles. — The per cent of cold-water soluble organic 
matter less calculated percentage of dextrin gives the percentage of 
undetermined solubles. 

In Table LXXXV eight analyses of commercial dextrins by the 
above method are given. 

It is noted that with a decrease in specific rotation there is a uni- 
form decrease in viscosity and in the calculated percentage of dextrin, 

* The [a]fl -H 186 of dextrin is given by Schultze (J. prjikt. Chom., 28, 327). 
This is considerably lower than the figures +195 to +205, which have been rr>- 
ported by other authorifics for carefully purified dextrins. The value +186 is 
usc<l only a.s a commercial standard of comp.arison, and the percentages of dextrin 
thus calculated have no .strict S(;ientific value. 
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iiiul a uniform increase in reducing sugars and undetermined matter, 
A largo percentage of reducing sugars indicates over-dextrinization, and 
accompanying this there is always a formation of other decomposition 
products. 


Table LXXXV 

Giving Analyses oj Commercial Dtxirins 




Viscosity at 20“ 
1 to 2 solution. 
Watcr'<= 1(K). 

C. 




Chemical analj’ais. 



No. 


' Cold 1 
water | 
solution. 

Hot- 
water 1 
1 solution. 

Mois- 
ture 1 

Ash. 

Redun- 
1 ing 
sugars 

Cold- 
1 water 
inaol- 

Dextrin. 

1 

Acidity 

n/lO 



Im- 

me- 

diate 

After 

24 

hours 

Im- 

After 

24 

hours 

1 at 
|]05“G 

i . 

uble or- 
ganic 1 
mutter. 

* By tlif- 
terence. 

From 

polariz- 

ation. 

1 soluble 
matter. 

per 10 
gins. 

1 

+175.2 

j 844 

1332 

diate^ 

396! 

! 428 

1 Per 
cent. 

2.92 

Per 

cent. 

0.09' 

Per 

cent. 

1.80 

Per 

cent. 

0.24 

Per 

cent. 

94.95 

Per 1 
cent. 

93.74' 

Per 

cent. 

1.21 

cx. 

2.2 

2 

+ 174.1 

620 ■ 

, 980 

396 

430 3,96,0,08 

1.77 

0,34 

93,85 

93.15 

0.70 

2.0 

.3 

;+172.7i 

596| 

860 

480 

480:2.88 0,14 

1..56 1 

0.45 

94,97 

92 46 

2.51 1 

2.6 

4 

+ 167.5' 

480; 

i 692 

242 

25G;4.4G;0.16 

2.44 

1.05 

90.99 

89,43 

1,56 

2.3 

5 

'+1G3.7 

+1G2.2 

420 

! 636 

324 

3306.070.09 

2 20 

0.31 

91.33; 

87.45 

3. 88 

2 5 

G 

384 

1 448 

348 

370l4.7G0.13 

2.03 

3.37 

89.71 

86.69 

3.02 

2.0 

7 

+159.2 

344 

1 392 

240 

260;2.390.14 5.59 

3.27 

88.61 

84.16 

4.45 

4 0 

8 

+149.8 

300 

332 

184 

1864.420.13 

5.78 

2.18 

87.19' 

79.07 

8.12 

5.3 


The viscosity determination is of paramount value as a physical 
test in examining the qualities of dextrin s, likewise the change in vis- 
cosity of the cold-water solution after 24 hours’ and 48 hours’ standing. 
In the technical application of dextrins such an increase in viscosity, if 
large, will overtax the machines or impair the results of the work. 
The figures in the table corroborate the views of Jjippmann that the 
cold-water solution only should be used for the viscosity test, since the 
individual differences between dextrins are thus rendered more dis- 
tinguishable than where the solutions are ma<le in hot water. 

Analysis of Malt Extracts. — Malt extracts are employed by 
brewers and also by bakers, who use them extensively for the improve- 
ment of bread. The extracts are prepared by evaporating the filtered 
wort from mashed malt to a sirup. Malt extracts are in many cases 
valued for their di astatic power, and in preparing such extracts the 
evaporation must be conducted in a vacuum apparatus at low tempera- 
ture. Extracts prepared l)y mashing malt with cold water have the 
highest diastatic activity; in such extracts the percentage of sugars 
preexisting in the malt, as sucrose and invert sugar, will be high and 
the percentage of maltose low. If the malt be mashed at 60® C., then 
the extract will contain a large excess of maltose due to the conversion 
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of the starch by the diastase. The following analyses by Jago * show 
the marked difference in composition between extracts made by cold- 
water and warm-water mashing. 


Table LXXXVI 


CoMtituent. 

1 Cold-water mash. j 

Warm-water mash, 60“ C. 

Kitract, 

unevaporated. 

Extrae-t, , 
evaporated. 

Extract, 
unevaporatod. I 

1 Extract, 

evaporated. 


95.17 

i 

22,90 

86.70 

14.70 

Ash 

0.32 

4 80 

0.24 

1.70 

Proteids 

0.80 

12.71 

0.86 

' 5.27 

Dextrin 

0.60 

, 13.66 

l.,32 

, 10.82 

Sucrose 

0.45 1 

! 4,79 

■ 0,43 

0.00 

Maltose 

0.21 

2 69 

9 04 

1 60,97 

Glucose and fructose 

1 

2.45 

38.45 

1.41 

6.54 

i 

1 

100,00 

100.00 

100.00 

j 100.00 


In the analysis of such a complicated mixture of sugars and car- 
bohydrates, as occurs in malt extracts, the chemist must employ in- 
direct methods, the use of which involves a considerable multiplication 
of experimental errors as previously explained (p. 488). The sucrose 
can be determined by the method of inversion, the dextrin by precipi- 
tation with alcohol (correcting for occluded ash and proteids), the 
fructose by high temperature polarization; knowing these the maltose 
and glucose may be calculated indirectly from the combined copper-re- 
ducing power and polarization. The results thus determined have 
only an approximate value. The extracts require to be clarified care- 
fully in order to eliminate the influence of soluble proteids. 

DETERMINATION OF DIA.STATIC POWER f 

MalLs and malt extracts are frequently purchased upon the sole 
basis of diastatic power and a description of several method.? for de- 
termining this factor i.s introduced in this connection. The methods 
given apply also to the valuation of commercial amylases, such as 
diastase, takadiastase, pancreatin, etc., which find a medicinal use for 
certain forms of indigestion. 

Determination of Diastatic Power of Malt and Malt Extracts, 
Lintner’s Method. — The diastatic power of malts and malt extracts 
is usually determined by Lintner’.s| method, the results of which 
• “ The Technology of Bread Making ” (1911), p. 512. 
t For a fuller description of mothod.s for determining diastatic power see 
Sherman’s " Methods of Organic Analysis,” 2Dd Ed,, Chapter V. 
t J. prakt, Chera. [21, 34, 378. 
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expressed as degrees Lintner, represent the copper-redueing power 
produced by the action of a measured volume of the extract upon a 
solution of soluble starch at 21" C. for 1 hour. 

Soluble-^itarch Solution. — A solution is made containing 2 gms. of 
soluble starch (prepared as described on page 577) in 100 c.c. 

Procedure. — In determining the di astatic power of malt, or flour, 
25 gms. of the finely ground material are digested with 500 c.c. of 
water at room temperature for 5 hours. The solution is then filtered 
until perfectly clear. 

Ten test tubes are placed in a metal rack and 10 c.c. of the soluble- 
starch solution added to each. To the first tube 0.1 c.c. of the filtered 
malt- solution is added, to the second tube 0.2 c.c., and so on, the tenth 
tube receiving 1,0 c.c. The tubes are shaken and then placed for 1 
hour in a water bath kept at 21" C., 5 c.c. of mixed Fehling’s solution 
are then added to each tube and the rack is placed in a boiling-water 
bath for 10 minutes. The rack is then removed and, after the precipitates 
of cuprous oxide have settled, the two tubes are selected in which the 
copper is all reduced and in which some of it still remains in solution, 
as is shown by the absence or presence of blue color, or by means of the 
ferrocyanide test. The amount of malt solution just necessary to re- 
duce the 5 c.c. of Fehling’s solution is between the amounts added to 
these two tube.s; the corrected amount is then assumed to be midway 
between these limits, or the value of the second decimal estimated 
from the depth of blue color in the tube where reduction is incomplete. 

A malt is given a diastatic value of 100 on Lintner’s scale when 
0.1 c.c. of the filtered 5 per cent extract just reduces 5 c.c. of Fehling’.s 
solution under the above conditions. If 0.25 c.c. of malt solution were 
required to reduce the 5 c.c. of Fehling’s solution then the diastatic 

power of the malt would be = 40 degrees Tdntner. A slight 

correction remains to be made for the reducing sugars in the malt solu- 
tion and for any reducing power of the soluble starch. This correction 
is found by taking 5 c.c. of Fehling’s solution, 10 c.c. of starch .solution 
and 10 c.c. of water and heating to boiling. The malt solution is then 
added from a burette until the blue color is just discharged. If 7 c.c. 
of malt solution were used then there would be a correction of 

0.1 X 100 _ ^ ^ degrees Lintner to be subtracted from the value pre- 
viously found. 

In the case of evaporated malt extracts of high diastatic power a 
1 per cent or 0.5 per cent solution of the extract is used, the values thus 
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obtained being multiplied by 5 or 10 to obtain tiic' true degrees Lintner 
for a 5 per cent solution. 

Lintner’s Method as Applied to Diastases. — In determining the 
activity of diastase preparations Lintner* uses the method described 
for malt, the only difference being that the results are expressed in 
terms of a diastase of which 0.12 mg. products sufficient sugar to re- 
duce the 5 c.c. of Fehling’s solution. In making the t('st, from 50 to 
100 mgs, of the diastase to be tested are dissolved in 1 to 5 c.c. of water 
and then made up to 100 c.c. or 200 c.c. according to the suppo.sed 
strength of the enz5.nne. If under the conditions described for the 
malt method 0.2 mg. of a diastase was required to produce sufficient 
sugar to reduce the 5 c.c, of Feliling’s solution, then its diastatic power 

would be = 60 degrees Lintner (diastase scale). 


It should be noted that 100 degrees diadase are over 40 times 


/ 5.0 mg s. ^ 
1,0.12 mgs./ 


as powerful as 100 degrees malt upon Lint tier’s scale. 


Sykes and MitchelPs Gravimetric Modification of Lintner’s 
Method. — In the method of Sykes and Mitcliell flOO c.c. of 2 per 
cent soluble-starch solution are treated with 1 c.c. of tlie 5 per cent 
malt extract (prepared as in Lintner’s method) at 21“^ C. for 1 hour; 
50 c.c. of Fehling’s solution arc then added and the ]i(}uid heated 
quickly to 08° C., when it is placed in a boiling- watt^ bath for 7 minutc.s. 
The reduced copper is then determined, the weight of which divided 
by 0.438 (the grams of copper in 50 c.c. Fcliling’s solution) and multi- 
plied by 100 gives the diastatic power in dcgriH's of the Lintner scale. 
The results are said to compare well with those obtained b\' Liiitner’s 
method. 

A gravimetric method for determining diastatic power permits a 
closer degree of estimation than is possible by tlu^ original Lintner 
process. Slight errors of estimation by the volumetric method cause 
considerable differences in the final results, when only small volumes 


of diasta.se solution are taken. Thus between 0.1 e.e, and 0.15 c.c. the 
degrees Lintner (malt) will vary betwx*en 100 and GO.G. 

Determination of Diastatic Power of Commercial Amylases, 
Method of Sherman, Kendall and Clark.]; — In studying methods 
for determining the diastatic power of commercial pancrcatiu, Sherman, 
Kendall and Clark found that the conditions of temperature and 


* J. prakt, Chem. [21, 34, 37S; 36, 4S1. 
t An;ilyst, 21, 122. 
t J. Am. Cliom, Soc,, 32, 1073 
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activation under which an amylase normally works should be incor- 
porated in the method. These authorities also showed that the 
amount of reduced copper does not stand in simple proportion to diastatie 
power, different diastatie values being obtained when different weights 
of enzyme wore taken. These differences are due to the influence of 
variations in the concentration of starch upon the rate of conversion; 
if the velocity of the reaction be considered, however, the same diastatie 
power is derived from the weight of reduced copper for any weight of 
enzyme. The following gravimetric method was used. 

Enzyme, — The enzyme may be dissolved in pure water if its power 
is to be tested immediately. If it is to stand, it should be dissolved in 
water containing 4 c.c. of fiftieth-molar disodium phosphate per 100 c.c. 
The test should be made within an hour in any ease. The amount of 
enzyme to bo weighed out will depend entirely on its strength. 

ActivatiTig Agents. — These will doubtless differ with the different 
amylases. For pancreatic amylase acting on 2 per cent starch, add 
300 mgs. sodium chloride and 7 c.c. of fiftieth-molar di sodium phosphate 
per 100 c.c. (final volume) of reaction mixture. 

Procedure. — Prepare 400 c.c. of 2 per cent soluble-starch solution 
and the enzyme solution of such a strength that 1 c.e. will contain from 
0.4 to 1.0 mg. of enzyme. By means of a 1 c.c. Mohr’s pipette, accu- 
rately calibrated in hundredths, measure into four 200 c.c. Erlenmeyer 
flasks .such volumes of the solution as will contain 0.2, 0.5, 0.8 and 1.0 
mg. of enzyme, respectively. Now 100 c.c. of the starch solution, pre- 
viously warmed to 40° C. is poured into each flask and the digestion 
allowed to proceed for 30 minutes, the temperature being accurately 
maintained at 40° C. At the expiration of the 30 minutes, stop the re- 
action quickly by mixing at once with 50 c.c. of Fehliiig’s solution and 
immerse the flask in a large bath of boiling water for 15 minutes. See 
that the water of the bath is kept boiling and that it stands above the 
level of the contents of any of the flasks. At the end of this heating 
filter quickly and determine the reduced copper by any accurate 
method. 

Correct the weight of reduced copper or cuprous oxide found for 
the reducing power of the soluble starch by subtracting from it the 
weight obtained in a “ blank ” test in which the starch solution is 
treated directly with the Fehling reagent. Of the four determinations 
thus corrected, select the highe.st weight of cuprous oxide which docs 
not exceed 300 mgs. and find the corresponding value of K in the follow- 
ing table. This value of K divided by the milligrams of substance 
gives the diastatie power of the enzyme upon Sherman’s scale. 
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Values for K from Cuprous Oxide Found 


Cuprous 

oxide. 

K. 

Cuprous 

oxide. 

K, 

Cuprous j 

K. 

Cuprous 

oxide. 

K. 

Mgs. 


Me8. 


Mgs. 1 


Mga. 


30 1 

9,1 

100 

31.2 

170 1 

54.1 

240 

78.3 

40 

12.2 

110 

34.4 

180 , 

57,5 

2.50 

81.8 

50 

15.3 

120 

37.6 

190 

60.9 

260 

85.4 

60 

• 18.4 

130 

40.9 

200 

64.3 

270 

89.0 

70 

21.6 

140 

44,2 

210 

67,8 

280 

92.6 

80 

24.8 

150 

47.5 

220 

71 3 

290 

96.3 

90 

28.0 

160 

50,8 

230 

74,8 

300 

i 

100.0 


Example. — A sample of soluble starch which had been treated with 1,5 
mgs. of enzyme gave 295.5 mgs. of cuprous oxide; the blank test for the soluble 
starch gave 60.5 mgs. The corrected weight of cuprous oxide is 295.5 — 60.5 

= 235 mgs. which corresponds to a value for A of 76. G. = 51, the diastatic 
power of the enzyme by Sherman's scale. 

The values for K in the above table represent the rate of diastatic 
conversion and were determined by means of a velocity curve which 
wag plotted with different periods of time as abscisstje and different 
yields of cuprous oxide as ordinates (see p. 695). 

Iodine Method for Determining Diastatic Power, — A number of 
methods have been devised for determining diastatic power colori- 
metrically by means of iodine. In Wohlgemuth’s* method several 
5 c.c. portions of a 1 per cent solution of soluble starch are treated with 
different amounts of diastase at 40° C. for 30 minutes. The solutions 
after diluting to a measured volume are then treated with 1 drop of 
n/lO solution of iodine and, after shaking, the tube seleeted in which 
the deep blue and violet of soluble .starch have given place to the red 
or orange red of erythrodextrin. The amount of enzyme added to this 
tube is noted and its diastatie power calculated as the number of cubic 
centimeters of 1 per cent soluble-starch solution which would be con- 
verted by 1 c.c. or I gm. of substance. Thus if 0.02 c.c. of saliva con- 
verts 5 c.c. of 1 per cent soluble-starch .solution in 30 minutes at 40° C. 
1 c.c. will digest 250 c.c. The diastatic power of the saliva is then ex- 
pressed as = 250 (Wohlgemuth’s scale). 

The diastatic values obtained by the iodine method represent the 
dextrinizing rather than the saccharifying power of an amylase. For 
certain physiological purposes the results of the iodine method may 
have a greater value although the difficulty of securing a satisfactory 
end point interferes at times with the accuracy of the method. 


♦ Biochem. Zeitschr., 9 , 1-9. 
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Miscellaneous Food Products 
Tho detection and estimation of sugars in food products are made 
ac(‘ording to tlie physical and cliemical methods previously described. 
Such methods are often vahielcss, however, for many purposes of the 
food chemist, who frequently de.sires to know more about the origin of 
th() sugars in his product than about their nature or exact amount. A 
polarization of maple sugar, for example, will not determine whether 
its sucrose was d(^rived from the maple or sugar cane. Neither does an 
estimation of the invert sugar and ilextrin in a honey determine whether 
these have been gathered by the bee or have been added as an adulter- 
ation. In the solution of such problems as these the food chemist 
must base his decision upon reactions and estimations of other ingredi- 
ents than sugar, such, for example, as the amount of matter precipitated 
by leatl siibacetate or by alcohol, the composition of the ash and 
organic non-sugars, miscroscopical examination, etc. Such determina- 
tions lie strictly outside the province of sugar analy.sis and only a few 
typical applications of such methods will be considered. For a fuller 
description of such processes the chcjiiist is referred to the special 
works upon food analysis by Leach, Wiley, Allen, Blythe, Konig and 
others. 


DETERMINATION OF T.EAD-SUnACETATE PRECIPITATE 

The determination of the amount of lead-subaeetate precipitate is 
frequently used as a means of distinguishing pure maple sugars and 
.sirups from those which are adulterated with cane sugar. The method 
is based upon the presence in maple products, and the absence in cane 
sugars, of salts of malic acid which gives a copious precipitate, with lead 
subacetate. 

Hortvet’s* Method for Measuring the Volume of Lead Precipi- 
tate. — Apparatus. — The apparatus consists of a glass tube and 
holder as shown in Fig. 188. The tube and holder weigh about 50 gms., 
and should be so constructed that when fitted together the bottom of 
the tube will be exactly even with the lower surface of the holder. In 
a set, each couple, tube and holder should i)e made to balance one an- 
other. When placed in the centrifuge there should be as nearly as 
possible a balanced load carried at the circumference of the wheel. 

Deierminaiion. — Introduce into the tube 5 c.c. of sirup or 5 gms. 
of sugar, add 10 c.c. of water and dissolve. Add 0.5 c.c. (10 drops) of 
alumina cream (prepared as directed on page 2211) and 1.5 c.c. of lead sub- 
* J. Am. Chem. Soc., 26, 1523. 
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acotatc and shake thoroughly. Allow 
the mixture to stand from 45 to GO 
minutes, occasionally giving the tube 
a twisting motion to facilitate the 
settling of the precipitate. Place the 
tube with its holder in the centrif- 
ugal machine and run 6 minutes 
under the conditions given below. 
If any material adheres to the sides 
of the wider portion, remove it by 
means of a small wire provided with 
a loop at the end. Return the tube 
to the centrifuge and run G minutes 
longer at the same rate. Note the 
volume of the precipitate; estimating 
to 0.01 c.c. as closely as possible. 
Run a blank, using water and the re- 
agents named above, and correct for 
same. In the case of a sirup the re- 
sult is reduced to the 5-gm. basis by 



Pip. 188. — ^llortvel’s apparatu-s for 
measuring volume of lead pn“<'i[)i- 


dividing by the specific gravity of the 
sample. 

The centrifuge used in this method has a radius of 18.5 cm. and is 
run at a speed of 1,G00 revolutions per minute. The velocity at the 
circumference of the wIkjcI is computed in eenlimeters per second. 


Calling M (ma.ss) unity in the formula F = — •? the numerical expres- 
sion for P, the centrifugal forc(‘, becomes 519,303. 

By measuring the radius (r) for any machine and substituting 
for F^ the numerical constant determination above, the velocity for a 
given machine may be deti^rmiiied Ipv the fallowing formula, v = v Fr. 
Given the velocity in centimeters per second, the required number of 
revolutions per second or per minute can be (‘ompiitcd. 

The volume of lead preeijutate, as determined above, was found by 
Hortvet to vary from 0.94 c.c. to 1.S2 c.c. for pure maple sirups, and 
from 1.18 c.c. to 4.41 c.c. for pure maple sugars. Adulter.ated maple, 
sirups gave from 0.23 c.c. to 0.95 c.c. and adulterated maple sugars from 


0.10 c.c. to 1.40 c.c. 

Winton’s* Method for Determining Precipitated Lead (Lead 
Number), — Weigh 25 gms. of the material (or 20 gms. if a portion of 


* J. Am. Chem. Soc., 28, 1204. 
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tho filtrate is to be used for polarization) and transfer by means of 
boiled water into a 100-c.c. flask. Add 25 c.c. of standard lead-sub- 
acetate solution, fill to the mark, shake, allow to stand at least 3 hours 
and filter through a dry filter. From the clear filtrate pipette off 
10 C.C., dilute to 50 c.c,, add a moderate excess of sulphuric acid and 
100 c.c. of 95 per cent alcohol. Let stand over night, filter on a Gooch 
crucible, wash with 95 per cent alcohol, dry at a moderate heat, ignite 
at low redness for 3 minutes, taking care to avoid the reducing cone of 
the flame, cool and weigh. Calculate the amount of lead in the precipi- 
tate using the factor 0.6831, subtract this from the amount of lead in 
2.5 c.c, of the standard solution, multiply the remainder by 100 and 
divide by 2.5, thus obtaining the lead number. 

The standard lead-subacetate is prepared by diluting a measured 
volume of lead-subacetate reagent of 1.25 sp. gr. with 4 volumes of 
water, and filtering if not perfectly clear. 

The lead number, as determined above, was found by Winton and 
Kreider to vary from 1.19 to 1.66 for pure maple sirups, and from 1.83 
to 2.48 for pure maple sugar. Adulterated maple sirups gave lead num- 
bers ranging from 0.02 to 0.92. 

L imi tations of the Lead-precipitate Methods. — Raw cane sugars 
(especially such as are made without clarification and lienee contain all 
the organic salts of the juice) may give amounts of load precipitate 
which arc as great as those obtained with pure maple products. Doo- 
little and Seeker * give, for example, the following comparison between 
a Venezuelan muscovado sugar (“ Mclada ”) and a pure Vermont 
maple sugar. 

Taule LXXXVII 


Daterttii nation. 

Muscovado 

BUgar* 

Vermont maple 
sugar. 


7.50 
1,30 
+82.4 
-26.8 
± 0.0 

83.1 

2.12 

2.80 
l.IO 
+84.0 
-29.6 
± 0.0 

85.6 

2.26 


Polarization, direct at room temperature (°V.) 

Polarization, invert at room temperature (“ V.) 

Invert polarization, at 86° (° V.) 

Sucrose (Clcrget) (per cent) 

VVinton lead uuniber 



It is seen from the above that the polarization and lead number are 
not always sufficient to distinguish between cane and maple sugar. 
The results of the lead-precipitate method should always be confirmed 
by other means. 


Bull., 122, U. S. Bur. of Chem., p. 196. 
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ANALYSIS OF ASH AS A MEANS OF DETEKMINING THE ORIGIN OF SUGARS 

One of the most valuable methods of ascertaining the source of a 
sugar is to determine the composition of its ash. The mineral con- 
stituents of the juice of the maple, sugar beet and sugar cane show 
very pronounced differences, and, notwithstanding the influences of 
clarification and crystallization, certain of these constituents find their 
way into the raw sugar in sufficient quantities to afford a valuable 
basis of opinion. Sugar-beet juice, for example, in distinction from 
that of the cane and maple, contains considerable potassium nitrate 
and perceptible quantities of the latter arc usually present in raw beet 
sugar. Even the higher grades of beet sugar will frequently respond to 
delicate tests for nitrates and this has been used as one means of dis- 
tinguishing beet from cane sugar. 

As an example of the application of the ash-analysis method the 
following results by Doolittle and Seeker* upon the muscovado and 
maple sugar of Table LXXXVII are given. Average determinations 
made by Jones j upon the ash of pure maple sugars are also added for 
comparison. 

Table LXXXVIII 


Anahjsis of the Ash of Muscovado and Maple Sugar 


Deter minatioQ. 

MuspuvrUo 

aUKur, 

Vermont 

iFiuplesuxrir, 

AvoniKe 

iiiiiple 

fttlKSiriish, 

by Junes. 


Ter CfOt- 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 


3,4J 

S.9 


Potassium oxide 

49,89 

23,6 

20.49 


2.32 

1.6 


Calcium oxide 

5,0(3 

35.9 

24.98 


2,03 

3.0 



0,26 

1 trace! 


Chlorine 

1.34 

'J'racc 


Sulphur trioxidc 

23.21 

None 

1.82 

Phosphoric acid . 

3. OS : 

0.45 


Undetermined . ■ 

7.00 

20 . 55 


Water-soluble ash (per cent) 

1.23 

0.50 i 


Water-iiisoluble ash (per cent) 

0.17 

0.64 1 

0.48 

„ , . water-soluble ash 

liatlO : — j 

7.7 

0.8 

1.1 

water-iusolublc ash 

Alkalinity of water-soluble a.sh (c.e. tenth-normal 
acid per ash of 1 grn. of sample) 

0,11 

0,49 

0.68 

Alkalinity of water-insoluble ash (e.c. tenth-normal 
acid per ash of 1 gm. of sample) 

0.03 

1.47 

l.OI 


* Bull,, 122, U. S. Bur. of Clu'rii., p. 19(J. 

t Eighteenth Annual Report, Vennunt Agr. Ex]\ Slii. (1905), p. 331. 
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It is seen that in certain constituents, as potassium oxide, calcium 
oxide, and sulphur trioxidc, the ashes of the muscovado and maple sugars 
show v(‘ry pronounced differences. The determinations of water- 
soluble and water-insoluble ash and of the alkalinities of the latter 
are valuable aids in forming an opinion as to the origin of a sugar. 
The ash for such determinations should be prepared according to the 
method described for quantitative examination (page 495). 

DETKKMINATION OF ALCOHOL PRECTPTTATK 

The determination of the amount of substance precipitated by strong 
alcohol is frequeidly used in examining sugar- containing products. 
The materials which are precipitated by alcohol may consist of mineral 
or organic salts, pectin, dextrin, dextran and other gums. In many 
cases a qualitative examination of the alcohol precipitate throws con- 
siderable light upon the origin of the product. 

Determination of Alcoholic Precipitate in Fruit Products, Method 
of the Association of Ojficial Agricultural Chemists.* — Evaporate 100 
c.c. of a 20 per cent solution of the fruit product to 20 c.c.; add slowly 
and with constant stirring 200 c.c. of 95 per cent alcohol and allow the 
mixture to stand over night. Filter and wash with 80 per cent alcohol 
by volume. Wash this precipitate off the filter paper wdth hot water 
into a platinum dish, evaporate to dryness, dry at 100° C. for several 
hours and wcigli; then burn off the organic matter and weigh the 
residue as ash. The loss in weight upon ignition is called alcohol 
precipitate. 

Th(? ash should bo largely lime and not mure tlian 5 per cent of the 
total weight of the alcohol ])rccipitate. If it is larger than this some 
of the salts of the organic acids have been brought down. Titrate the 
w'ater-solubic portion of this ash with tenth-normal acid, as any potas- 
sium l)itartrute precipitated by the alcohol can thus be estimated. 

The general appearance of the alcohol precipitate is one of the best 
indications as to the presence of glucose and dextrin. Upon the ad- 
dition of alcohol to a pure fruit jjroduct a flocculcnt precipitate is 
formed with no turbidity, while in the presence of glucose a white tur- 
bidity appeals at once upon adding the alcohol, and a thick gummy 
precipitate forms. 

When the quantity of g\mi or dextrin is large, a considerable amount 
of sugar is sometimes occluded in the alcohol precipitate. This is es- 
pecially the case with honey, for determining the dextrin in which 
Browne has modified the alcohol precipitate method as follows. 

* Bull. 107 (revised), U. S. Bur. of Chem., p. 80. 
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Determination of Alcohol Precipitate in Honey. Browne^ s * 
Method. ~~ Eight grams of honey are transferred to a 100-c.c. flask 
with 4 c.c. of water and sufficient absolute alcohol to complete to the 
mark. A little care is required to effect the complete removal of the 
honey from the weighing dish without using more than 4 c.c. of water. 
The transference is best made by decanting as much as possible of the 
liquefied honey into the flask, then adding 2 c.c. of water to the dish 
to take up any adhering honey and again decanting. By using 1 c.c. 
more of the water in two successive washings and adding a h'w culnc 
centimeters of the absolute alcohol each time l)efore decanting, the 
honey can be completely transferred without the necessity of using 
more water than the 4 c.c. Absolute alcohol is used finally to rinse 
out the dish and is then added to the flask with continual agitation 
until the volume is completed to 100 c.c. Aftc'r sluikiiig thoroughly 
the flask is allowed to stand until the dextrin has sc'ttk'd out upon the 
sides and bottom and the supernatant liquid has become jierfectly clear 
(usually in 24 hours). 

Tlie clear solution is then decanted through a filter and the pre- 
cipitated residue washed with 10 c.c. of cold 05 ]X'r c('nt al(‘ohol to re- 
move adhering liquid, the washings being also poured through the 
filter. The residue adhering to the fiask and the particles which may 
have been caught upon tlie filter are dissolved in a little boiling dis- 
tilled water and washed into a weighed platinum dish. The contents 
of the latter are then evaporated and dried in a water oven to con- 
stancy in weight. Should the aniount of precipitate be considcralde, 
it i.s necessary to dry upon sand in vacuo at 70° C. 

After determining the weight of the dried alcohol preei]>itato the 
latter is redissolved in water and made to a definite volume. The 
following dilutions are employed in making up the solutions: 


Weight of precipitate 

in grams O.O-O.o 0,.5-l,0 1.0-1 .5 1. 5-2.0 2.0-2.5 2.5-3.0 

Volume of solution 

in cubic centimeters 50 100 150 200 250 300 


The sugars arc then determined in aliquots from the filtered solu- 
tion of alcohol precipitate both l)eforc and after inversion. The total 
precipitate less invert sugar anrl sucrose gives the per cent of doxlriii.| 
^\hile this method of estimaling (.lextriu in hoiie.y.s gives much 
more accurate results than the direct weighing of the alcohol pre- 
* Bull. 110, U. S. Bur. of Chem,, p. 19, 

t With honcydew honey, which gives a large amount of alcohol precipitate, it 
is found best to take only 4 gma. of honey for analysis; in other respocta the 
metliod of procedure is the same. 
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cipitato, it can not be said in any way to give the true dextrin content 
of the honey, although it is believed that the figures obtained are a 
close approximation. A small amount of dextrin always escapes pre- 
cipitation with alcohol; furthermore no account is taken of those 
ingredients which may be occluded in the alcohol precipitate other 
than the sugars, and no correction is made for the copper-reducing 
power of the honey dextrin itself. This latter factor, though ap- 
parently very small, might prove to be of some importance if much 
dextrin were present. Notwithstanding these limitations, however, 
the percentage of dextrin as determined by the method described has 
been found to have a decided value, especially when it is wished to 
compare honeys of different origins. 

The percentages of dextrin in different American honeys, as deter- 
mined by the above method, is given in the following table of com- 
position, which is taken from the work of Browne. The honeys are 
arranged in order of their dextrin content. 


Table LXXXIX 

Giving Composition vj Arntrican Honeys. BuU. 110, V. S. Bur. of Chem. 


Kind of honej’. 

K um- 
ber of 
samples 

Polarizii- 
1 ion 20 “ C. 

Water. 

Invert 

su^tir. 

Sucrose 

Ash. 

Dex- 

ITniic- 

ter- 

mined. 



Dep;. Y. 

Per cent 

Per cent: 

Per e.ciit 

Per cent 

Per cent. 

Per cent 

Alfalfa 

8 

-15.10 

16.56 

76.90 

4.42 

0.07 

0.34 

1.71 

Ap|»le 

2 

— 8.55 

15.67 

73.10 

3.69 

0.08 

0.39 

7.01 

Orange 

1 

-15.50 

16.99 

77.57 

0.60 

O.OS 

0.45 

4.31 

Sweet clover 

4 

-17.61 

17,49 

76.20 

2.24 

0.12 

0.45 

3.50 

R:iKI)berry 

2 

-18.85 

18.08 

74,52 

1.42 

0 05 

0.56 

5.37 

Mangrove 

2 

-22.80 

19.181 

76.49 

1.73 

0 20 

0.56 

1.84 

While clover 

15 

-13.01 

17,64| 

74,92 

1.77 

0.07 

0.82 

4.78 

Cotton 

2 

-17.50 

18.35 

75.43 

1.38 

0.21 

1.10 

3.53 

Buckwheat 

2 

-16,80 

18.54 

76.85 

0.03 

0.09 

1,22 

3.27 

Dandelion 

2 

-12.40 

14.54 

76,84 

3.12 

0.16 

1.23 

4.11 

Tupelo 

2 1 

-24,00 

17.34 

72.24 

3.01 

0.07 

2.08 

5.26 

Golden rod 

3 

-12,33 

19,88 

72.02 

1.68 

0.16 

2.18 

4.08 

W^illow 

1 

-12.80 

19.11 

71.47 

0.95 

0.35 

2.75 

5.37 

Basswood 

6 

- 8.90 

17.42 

75.14 

0.72 

0.20 

3.07 

3.45 

Sumac 

3 

-10.47 

18,85 

71,11 

0.92 

0,44 

3.57 

5.11 

Yellow wood 

1 

- 7.00 

18.12 

71.51 

0.19 

0.39 

4.10 

5.69 

White wood 

1 

- 4,90 

17.47 

69,02 

2.72 

0,51 

5.59 

4.69 

Poplar 

1 

-f- 3.60 

17.02 

65.80 

3.10 

0.76 

10.19 

3.13 

White oak 

1 

+11.00 

13.56 

65.87 

4.31 

0.79 

10.49 

4.98 

Hickory 

1 

+ 7,80 

16.05 

65, S9 

2.76 

0,78 

12.95 

1.57 


The dextrins of honey are derived largely hom homydew (the 
gummy exudation from leaves, buds, etc.) and not from floral nectar. 
Honey dew contains considerable mineral matter, and its presence in 
honey causes a marked increase in the ash content. Honey dextrin is 
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strongly dextrorotatory ([a]/j varies from about +115 to +160) and 
the presence of much honeydew may cause honey to polarize to the 
right. 

If commercial glucose is suspected, honeydew dextrins may be dis- 
tinguished from those of starch conversion by dissolving the alcohol 
precipitate in a little water and adding a few cubic centimeters of 
iodine solution; a red color, due to erythrodextrin, indicates the pres- 
ence of commercial glucose. 




Pj\RT ti 

THE OCCURRENCE, METHODS OF PREPARATION, 
PROPERTIES AND PRINCIPAL REAC^TIONS 
OF THE SUGARS AND ALLIED 
DEKIVATDES 




CHAPTER XVIII 

CLASSIFICATION OF THE SUGARS AND THEIR FORMATION IN NATURE 

The sugars, of which some thirty or more liave been isolated from 
plant and animal substances, are among the most widely distributed 
organic compounds in nature. 

The sugars proper, including the monosaccharides, disaccharides, 
trisaccharides and tetrasaccharidcs, arc colorless, odorless, crystalline 
substances, usually of sweet taste, and for the most part easily soluble 
in water. The more compksx anhydride condensation products of the 
sugars, the polysaccharides, are usually amorphous compounds of 
little or no solubility in water. The entire group of saccharides, the 
so-called carbohydrates, constitute approximately throe-fourths of the 
dry matter of the plant world. 

The Simple Sugars. — A simple sugar, or monosaccharide, may 
be defined as an aldehyde or ketone alcohol of the alipiiatic series, the 
molecule of which contains one carbonyl and one or more alcohol 
groups, one of the latter being always adjacent to the carbonyl group. 

I 

H-C-O-H 

All sugars contain, therefore, 1^ as a characteristic group 

1 .” 

upon the presence of which nearly all of the chemical properties of the 
sugars depend. The simplest possible sugar according to the above is 
H 
[, 

glycol aldehyde. H-C-O-H . 

H-C=0 

Sugars containing the aldehyde group arc termed aldo.ses 

( H-C-O-H characteristic aldose group 
H-C=0 

and those containing the ketone group ketoses 
][-C-0-H 

C=0 characteristic ketose group 

I 

-c- 
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A(,‘C()r(liiig to tho number of their carbon atoms the monosaccharides 
arc (li^'idcd into dioscs ((hll402), triosea (C3II0O3), totroscs (CJi804), 
]K‘ritos(‘s (C0H10O5), hexosos (CoHi^Oe), heptoses (C7H14O7), octoses 
(CsHjoOfj) and nonoses (CgHisOa). There are also substituted mono- 
saccharides in wliich one or more hydrogen atoms of a diose, triose, 
tetroso, etc., are rci)lacod by a methyl group, as, for example, methyl- 
diose (CH3C2H3O2), dimethyidiose (CH3C2H2O2CH3), niethyltriose 
((Tl3C3H;.03), metln ltetrose (CHsCjIUOi); methylpentose (CHgCsHyOs), 
methylliexosf^ (ClUt^oHjiOu), mcthylheptose (CIUCTlInOT), etc. 

The Compound Sugars. — By the condensation of 2 , 3 or 4 mole- 
cules of t]](^ monosaccharides, the disaceharidtis, trisaccharides and 
tetrasaceharides are formed. In such condensations one molocule less 
of water is eliminated than the number of reacting sugars, thus; 

2C6H,206 ~ H2O = CBH22O11 (disaccharide), 

3 CfiHiyOH — 2H2O = (trisaccharide). 

4 CgHi206 — 3 H2O -- 0241142021 (tctrasaccharido). 

The Polysaccharides. — By the condensation of an indefinite 
nujnber of molecules of the monosaccharides the polysaccharides are 
formed. In such condensations one molecule less of water is probably 
eliminated than the total inmilKa of reacting sugar molecules, as, for 
example: 

/iCJIioO;. - in - 1) H2O - (aHsO0„H2O. 

F’entosc Centosan. 

nCfiH,20« - in - 1) H^O = (CcH.oOO^HoO. 

Hexow ilexosan. 

The quantity n is usually so large, however, that the formulie of the 
polysaccharides may be taken as simply (CpHsOdn, (CoIIioOj,),,, etc., 
wit flout sensible error. 

Carbohydrates. — The term carbohydrate is a general one which 
is frequently applied to tfie entire group of saccharides. In its original 
sense it was applied only to such saccharide substances as contain six, or 
a multiple of six, carbon atoms and have their hydrogen and oxygen in 
tfie proportion to form water. Sucfi substances were regarded loosely 
as simjjle compounds of carbon and water, and iience the name carbo- 
hydrate. Tims: 

Glucose, CJii.Oe = G C -f G H.O. 

Sucrose, Ci 2 n 22 t)ii = 12 C+ 11 HyO. 

liaffiuose, CihH320:g = 18 C -|- IGHgO. 

Cellulose, (CeHioO^n = n (G C -f 5 IRC), 

This original meaning of carbohydrate is still retained by some 
writers, although it was proved long ago that the term can no longer be 
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taken in its former literal sense. A large number of sugars contain less 
than six. or a fractional multiple of six, carbon atoms, and there arc 
also many sugars whose hydrogen and oxygen atoms have a different 
ratio than in water, such, for example, as the inethylpentoses, C6Hi205. 

Alcohol and Acid Derivatives of Sugars. — The term carbohy- 
drate is very often extended to include the alcohol and acid derivatives 
of the simple sugars. While this extension of meaning is not approved 
of by all chemists, a knowledge of these compounds so closely allied to 
the sugars is indispensable. The monosaccharides, as aldehydes, stand 
midway between the alcohols and acids. Th('y arc easily reduced to 
the former on the one hand and readily oxidized to the latter on the 
other. Such reactions take place continually ’ in tlie chemical pro- 
cesses of plant and animal life, and also occur in the industrial opera- 
tions of sugar factories, distilleries, etc. A proper understanding of 
this relationship is, therefore, of great importance. The following table, 
which gives a classification of the alcohols, sugars and acids of differ- 
ent monosaccharides, will make the mutual relationship of these more 
clear. The members, which are found in nature either free or in a 
polysaccharide form, are printed in heavy t^^pe. 

Table: XC 


Showing Grou-p Relationships of Alcohols, Sugars and Acids 


Group. 

Alcohol. 

Sugar. 

Monoba-sii'. acid. 

Dibasic acid. 

Diose (atdos^) 

Glvcol 

H 

H^C-OH 

1 

H-C-OH 

H 

Glvcobsc ! 

H 

n-c-oii 
H-(t=0 1 

Glycollic 

H 

n-c-oii 

i 

H0-C=0 

Oialic 

HO -C=0 

H0-C=0 

Methyldiose I 

(aldose) 

! Methyl pdycol 

! CHj-CjlioO. 1 

Methylglycolotxu i 

j 

Lactic 


Dimethyl diose 
(ketose) 

DimetJiv'Isl.xcoJ | 
Cir<-Cjli 40 ;-CIls 

DimethylElyctilose 
GHs-CsHsCb-Cn, ; 



Triose (aldose) 

Glycerol i 

' CdbOj 

GIvi'erose 

CjUcO, 

Glvcerin 

CAUOi 

Tartronic 

CdliOi 

Tot rose (aldose) 

Erythrite 

OHioOi 

Ervthrose 

CJIsO, 

Er\'t lironie 

Tartaric 

C,H„0, 

Pentose (uidose) 

Arabitc 

XyJile 

Adonite 

CiHuOs 

Aribinose 

Xylose 

Ribose 

CiHioOt, 

Ariilauiic 

Xylonic 

Ribonic 

CbHioO, 

Trioxyelutaric 

Xylotrioxyglu- 

laric 

Ribotrloxyglu- 

tario 

C,HsO, 

Methylpentose 

(aldose) 

Rhamnitc 

Fucite 

Rhodeite 

C5HuO.S 

Rhsmaose 

Fucose 

Rhodeose 

CJdiA 

1 Rhamnonic 
! I'uconic 
Rhodeonic 

I CmiiOe 
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Table XC {Continued) 


Shoiving Group Rdationakips of Alcokoh, Sugars and Acids 


Group. 

Alcohol. 

1 Sugar. 

Monobasic acid. 

Dibasic acid. 

Qeioee (aldoae) 


Glucose 

Gluconic 

Saccharic 

Mannite 

Maonose 

Hannonic 

Mannosacc baric 



Galactose 

Galactonic 

Mucic 


C,HuO, 

C^HiiOs 

C,HiA 

C.HA 

UexuMO (ketoHC) 

Sor hi 10+ Ma DD i te 

Fructose 



Sorbite 

Sorbose 




CtHi.O, 

CbHuOi 



Heptoee 

Perseite 

Mannobeptose 

Manno heptonic 

Pentoxypimelic 

Volemita 

Vulemose 

C,II, 40 , 

CtU.iO, 


C,II,A 

CrUiiO, 




The Asymmetric Carbon Atom and the Optical Activity of Sugars. — 

As first pointed out by Van’ t Hoff * and Lc Bel f the optical activity of 
sugars, as of other organic substances, is associated with the presence 
of an asymmetric carbon atom, by which is meant a carbon atom united 
to four dissimilar atoms or groups. Upon inspecting the structural for- 
mula of glycolose in the preceding table it is seen that two valences of 
one C atom arc united alike to two H atoms, and that two valences 
of the other C atom arc united alike to an 0 atom. Glycolose contains 
no asymmetric carbon atom and must, therefore, be optically inactive. 

In the sugar glycerose, on tlie other hand, the central C atom is 
united with the four dissimilar atoms or groups, CH 2 OH, H, OH and 




Fig. 189. — Models illustrating antipodal forms of glycerose. 

CHO; glycerose must, therefore, exist in an optically active form. If 
the four groups connected with the asymmetric C atom of glycerose be 
placed at the points of a tetrahedral model, as in Fig. 189, it will be 
found that two structural combinations alone are possible. These 
two forms, which bear the relationship of mirror images to each other, 
cannot by any manner of turning be superimposed. They constitute a 
pair of optical isomers, or antipodes, one of which is dextrorotatory and 
the other levorotatory to exactly the same degree. 

• Van't Hoff’s “ La Chimie dans I’Espace ” (1875). 
t Bull. soc. chiiu. (1874), p. 337. 
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Optical Inactivity of Sugars. External Compensation, — VanR 
Hoff* called attention to the important fact that when a compound 
with an asymmetric carbon atom is produced in the vegetable or animal 
organism it is found in most cases to possess optical activity. When, 
however, such a compound is formed synthetically, from an inactive 
substance, optical activity is wanting. VanT Hoff show’cd that in the 
latter case inactivity was due to the two opposite isomers being pro- 
duced in exactly equal amounts, whereas in nature only one of these 
isomers is formed. Thus the fructose produced in nature is levoro- 
tatory; the fructose made synthetically from acrolein dibromide is 
optically inactive, and consists of equal proportions of left-rotating and 
right-rotating sugar. If the synthetic fructose be fermented, however, 
the left-rotating sugar is destroyed, when the uufermented isomer will 
polarize to the right. 

Internal Compensation. — In addition to the above case of external 
compensation between two asymmetric carbon compounds, there is also 
the case of optical inactivity through internal compensation between 
two opposite symmetrical halves of the molecule. Thus mesotartaric 
acid can be given either of tlie following configurations: 

COOH COOU 

I I 

HOCH HCOll 

HOCH ItCOU 

1 I 

coon coon. 

These apparently opposite forms are identical, however, for one con- 
figuration can be brought into coincidence with the other by rotating 
through an angle of 180^ The two C atoms printed in heavy type 
are each asymmetric, yet the compound is inactive, since the optical 
effect of the one is counterbalanced by that of the other. In such 
cases of internal compensation the molecule can l)e divided by a plane 
of symmetry (indicated above by the dotted lino) into two opposite 
halves, which are mirror images of each other. 

Optical inactivity through internal compensation cannot exist with 
the sugars or their monobasic acids; it is common, however, with the 
sugar alcohols and dibasic acids. Mesoerythrite, adonite, xylite, dul- 
cite, mucic and allomucio acids, ribo- and xylotrioxyglutaric acids are 
other examples. 

Nomenclature of Optically Opposite Isomers. — Since every opti- 
cally active substance has an antipode', or isoiiK'r, of equal but exactly 
opposite rotation, the nomenclature of such isomers i.s of considerable 
* Chetnistry in Space,*’ Oxford (181)1), p. 38. 
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importance. In only a few cases, as with fucose and rhodcose, where 
the compounds were named before their antipodal nature was dis- 
covered, have wholly distinct names been given to the members of an 
opposite pair. The optical antipodes of known sugars were first syn- 
thesized by Fischer* who adopted the plan of distinguishing such 
compounds by means of the hitters d and 1, These symbols, which 
primarily refer to the character of rotation (d = dexter, right; I = loevus, 
left), were used by Fischer to indicate synthetic relationships rather than 
directions of rotation. Fischer, starting with the common dextrorota- 
tory .sugars, glucose and galactose, gave them the symbols d-, and their . 
opposite isomers the symbols 1-. All sugars whicli could be derived 
from these sugars synthi'tically wore grouped in the corresponding d- 
arid 1- class. Ordinary fructose, or leviilose, which though levorotatory 
can bo synthesized from d-glucoso, was, therefore, named d-fructose. 
Ordinary xylose is dextrorotatory but was called 1-xylose by Fi.schcr,t 
because its first discovered synthetic relationship connected it with 
1-gIucose. vSalkowski and Xcuberg afterwards found that ordinary' 
xylose could be derived from d-glueose through d-glucuronic acid. 
As Fischer remarks, had this latter relationship been discovered first, 
he would havi; named the sugar d-xj’losc. Such a nomenclature has 
oliviously more historic than scientific value, and various improvements 
have been pro[)Osed by ]\laquenne,+ Rosanorf,§ and others. The origi- 
nal system of Fischer, however, is still the one most used and is retained 
without change in the present volume. 

Racemic mixtures, i.e., mixtures of optical antipodes in equal pro- 
portions, are necessarily inactive. The conil>ined symbol rl, i-, intro- 
duced by Fischer, expresses the nature of such a combination more 
clearly than the symbol i-, which has also been used. The letter i-, 
however, is sometimes emjdoyed to designate iso-, and sometimes to 
specify a compound which is inactive through internal compensation, 
the latter use being the one followed in the present work. 

The Formation of Carbohydrates | in Nature, — The carbohydrates 
are formed primarily only in the plant world, the proximate constituents 
of their formation being carl)on dioxide and water. The combination of 
these — a process called assimilation — is effected only in the green 
chlorophyll-bearing tissue of the leaves. The carbon dioxide (3 vol- 

* her., 23, 370; 40, 102. t Maquenne's “ Les Sucres,” 

t Ber., 40, 102. § J. Am. Chem. Sue., 28, 111. 

il For a very complete treatment of the subject of assimilation and of the origin 
of carbohydrates in jdaiits the reader is referred to Czupek’s “ Biochemic der 
rflanzen,” Jena, 1905, Vol. I, pp. 188-583. 
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umcs of which occur in 10,000 volumes of air) enters the leaf through 
the breathing pores and there unites with the water which has been 
drawn up through the roots from the soil. The combination takes 
place with the liberation of one volume of oxygen for each volume of 
carbon dioxide assimilated. The process is thus the opposite of respira- 
tion and combustion, as is illustrated by the follo^ving equations: 
Respiratio?i and Comhmtion CJIi^Oc + 6 0 ,. = 6 00 ^ -{- 6 H^O. 

Sugar + oxygen = f water. 

Assimilation 6CO2 -f 0 H2O = CeHi.Os + b O2. 

dioxide + + oxygen. 

Assimilation in building up sugar thus plays an important part in 
purifying the atmosphere and in keeping a balance in the economy of 
nature. 

Photosynthesis. Assimilation takes place only by daylight and i.s mo.st 
active in the bright .sunshine. The chlorophyll graias constitute the 
miechanism by which the energy of the light waves is transformed into 
chemical work;* it has been observed tliat light in pa.ssing through the 
green coloring matter of chlorophyll is changed from shorter into longer 
wave length, and this phenomenon plays, no doubt, an important part 
in the process of assimilation. 

The many intermediate stops in the proee.ss of assimilation are still 
hidden in obscurity. The most widely acce])ted view, that of Bacyer,t 
is that formaldehyde is the first product formed, 

CO2+ H2O - CH3O + O2. 

The fact that formaldehyde is found in green leaves only in the smallest 
traces is explained l.)y assuming tliat it immediately undergoes a con- 
densation to form a hexose carbohydrate, 

G CH.O = CJI12OC. 

The condensation by Loew of formaUlehyde to a mixture of hexose 
sugans has been advanced as an argument in support of this theory. 

Opinions differ wi<lely as to the nature of the earbohydrate which 
is first formed in assimilation. i\Iany plani-]d)ysiologists and chemists 
consider the first product to bo glucose, from wliich all the other car- 
bohydrates are afterwards derived, Others believe starch to be the 

* The fact that the light from the sky is more or io,«s polarized lias given rise t,o 
the hypotho-sis that the energy of such polarizeil sunlight produces the optical 
activity of the sugars which are formed by assimilation. Ihc liypothesis has found 
no scientific support. 

t Ber., 3, 63 (1870). 
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first carbohydrate formed and others sucrose. Glucose, fructose, 
sucrose, maltose, and starch have all been detected in the leaves of 
plants, but the case with which the different sugars in nature pass into 
one another by condensation or hydrolysis makes it difficult to say 
whether this or that sugar is of primary or secondary origin. 

It is well established that the starch of the leaf is one of the products 
of photosynthesis. If the leaves of plants gathered by daylight be ex- 
tracted with alcohol to remove the chlorophyll, a distinct blue colora- 
tion is produced upon dipping them in iodine solution. This reaction 
for starch is not obtained, however, with leaves which are plucked be- 
fore daylight; which proves that light energy is necessary for the for- 
mation of starch in the leaf and that the starch which is thus formed is 
afterwards hydrolyzed into sugar. 

Transportation and Metabolism of Sugars in Plants. — The sugar, 
which is produced in the leaf is afterwards transported to various 
parts of the plant, where it is either transformed into cellulose, hemi- 
cellulose, and other substances of the mechanical tissue, or else stored 
up as reserve material in the form of sucrose, starch, inulin, and other 
carbohydrates. 

The intensity of assimilation has been measured for many different 
plants. The results are usually expressed in grams of starch or sugar 
which are formed per square meter of leaf surface in an hour. The de- 
terminations show differences for different plants and for different con- 
ditions of temperature and sunlight, the results varying from traces up 
to two grams or more of carbohydrates per square meter of leaf area per 
hour. Measurements of sunshine, temperature, and leaf area are used 
in fact as a means of forecasting the probable production of sugar by a 
beet crop. 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE MONOSACCHARIDES 

Dioses 

CaHiOs 

Glycolose. — Glycolaldeliyde. 

CH2OH 

ino 

Glycolose has not been found as yet free in nature. It has been pre- 
pared synthetically by oxidation * of its alcohol glycol with nitric acid 
and by electrolysis t from glyceric acid. 


CH20H 

I 


CH2OH 


CHOH 

1 

= 

1 

CHO 

-f- CO2 + Hj 

coon 

Glyceric acid 


Glycolose 



Glycolose is also obtained by the condensation of two molecules of 
formaldehyde and in many other ways. 

Properties. — Glycolose crystallizes in colorless plates, molting at 
95° to 97° C., is easily soluble in water and alcohol and has a sweet 
taste. It is optically inactive and unfermentable. It yields upon 
oxidation first monobasic glycollic acid, and then dibasic oxalic acid. 

Tests. — Glycolose gives all the ordinary sugar reactions. a-Naphthol 
and sulphuric acid give a bluish violet coloration J with total absorption 
of the red and violet parts of the spectrum and a band between the D and 
E lines. It forms a number of osazones of which the p-nitrophcnyl- 
osazonc is especially characteristic ; the compound is very insoluble in 
the ordinary solvents but can be crystallized from pyridine; its melting 
point is 311° C. 

Methyldioses 
CHa ‘ C2IT3O2 
Methylglycolose. — Lactic aldehyde. 

CIL 

CHOH 

CHO 

* Fischer and Tafel., Bcr,, 20, 1091 ; 22, 96. f Nouberg, Biochera. Zeitschr., 7, 527. 
t Neuberg, Z. Ver. Deut. Zuckeriod., 61, 271. 
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Uhisj the simplest of methyl sugars, was prepared by Wohl and 
Lange* by saponifying its aeetal derivative with dilute sulphuric acid. 
CH, 

I CH, 

CHOH I 

j + ILO = CIIOII + 2 C 2 iLOH 

I /OC^Hs i 

HC UHO 

^ OCjHfi 

Lactic (lictliylacetal Lactic aldehyde Alcohol 

The sugar as thus split off is obtained in a polymerized liimolecular 
form (C3H(i(32)2 consisting of large needles melting at 101“ C.; upon 
heating this polymerized compound the simple inonomoleeular sugar is 
obtained. 

Properiien and Tests. — Methylgly colose consists of a colorless liquid 
with .slightly rancid odor. It is colored brown by alkalies, reduces 
Fehling's solution, and gives the other reactions of a simple reducing 
sugar. Its phenylhydrazone forms colorless leaflets melting at 92“ C.; 
its nitrophenylhydrazone consists of bright yellow prisms melting at 
129“ C, Its osazonc is identical with that of aeetol and methyl- 
glyoxal. 

While methylglycolose has not tlius far been found free in nature 
its monobasic acid derivative lactic acid, CIIsCIIOHCOOH, is very 
widely distributed. 

Aeetol. — Acetylcarbinol. 

GIL 

I 

C -0 

iujOH 

This, the simplest of ketose sugars, can be prepared in a number 
of ways. It is formed by oxidizing a-propylene glycol with bromine 
water, or by the action of Bacterium xylinum.] 


CH, 

CH, 



illOII + 0 = 

io 

+ 

H,0 

1 

CHjOH 

CH,011 



a-Propyleiie. glycol 

Aeetol 




Aeetol is also formed in large amounts by distilling glucose with very 
concentrated potassium hydroxide solution. 

Properties. — Aeetol consists of a colorless, sweet-smelling liquid 
with a nutty flavor, which boils in vacuum at 105 °C. and in air at 

* Ber., 41 , 3612. 

t Kling, Compt. rend., 128 , 244; 129 , 219, 1252; 133 , 231. 
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147° C. with decomposition. It is easily soluble in water, alcohol and 
ether and reduces Fehling’s solution strongly in the cold. 

Reactions. — Acetol gives the oxime, hydrazone, osazone and 
other reactions common to reducing sugars. The phenylosazone, 
C 15 H 16 N 4 , is formed by heating acetol witii phenylhydrazine and 
consists of yellow needles melting between 145° and 148° C.; the com- 
pound is identical with the osazone of lactic aldehyde and inethyl- 
glyoxal (CH 3 CO • COH). Acetol-phenylosazone is also formed * 
upon heating glucose with phenylhydrazine in alkaline solution, the 
acetol being first formed as a decomposition product of the glucose 
and then reacting with the phenylhydrazine. 


Di^iethyldioses 

(CH3)2C2H202 

Dimethylglycolose. — Dimethylketol. Acetylmethylcarbinol. 
CH, 

CHOII 

I 

CO 

I 

CH, 


Occurrence. — Dimcthylglyooloso is formed in small amounts ir. 
many aerobic fermentations of sugars. It is a common constituent of 
cider vinegar f and is a frequent by-product in the acetic fermentation. 

Synthesis . — Dimethylglycolose was prepared synthetically by Pech- 
mannj by reducing diacetyl with zinc and sulphuric acid. 


CH, 

1 

CO 


CH, 

CHOll 


CO 


+ = 


I 

CH 

Diacctyl 


I 

CO 

CHa 

DiiDL‘thy)glyeoloae 


Properties. — Dimcth 3 dgIycoIoso is a colorless liquid boiling at 141° 
to 142° C., and is easily soluble in water and alcohol. Similar to other 
sugars of the diose group it is easily polymerized. 

Tests. — Dimethylglycolose reduces Fchling’s solution oven in the 
cold. It is best recognized by means of its yellow finely crystalline 
phenylosazone, CioHi 8 N 4 , which is very insulublu in water, alcohol, and 
ether; the compound is also distinguished by its high melting point, 


* Pinkug, Her., 31, 31. 
t Browne, J. Am, Chem. Soc., 26, 31. 
t Ber., 21, 2754; 22, 2214; 23, 2421. 
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245“ C., which seems to be the highest of any phenylosazone thus far 
prepared. 

Trioses 

C3H6O4 

ALDOTRIOSES 

d, 1-Glycerose, — Glyceric aldehj^dc. 

CHjOH 

inoH 

ino 

Glycerose has not been found free in nature, but has been prepared 
synthetically by oxidation * of its alcohol glycerol, by action of water 
upon acrolein dibromidc, and in other ways. 

Properties. — d,l-Glyceroso crystallizes from methyl alcohol in the 
form of colorless needles melting at 138“ C. The compound shows a 
great tendency to polymerize. It is optically inactive. The fermen- 
tation of ^ycerose sirup by yeast, observed by Fischer and Tafel, is 
probably due to the formation of a fermentable condensation product. 
Pure glycerose according to Wohl f and Emmerling | is not fermentable. 

Tests. — Glycerose reduces Fehling’s solution and exhibits all the 
other reactions common to sugars. Heating with concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid and a little orcin produces a bluish green color § which soon 
separates as a flocculent precipitate; solution of the latter in amyl alcohol 
gives a characteristic absorption band between the C and D lines of the 
spectrum. Phloroglucin II in presence of a little sulphuric acid gives a 
flocculent precipitate with dilute glycerose solutions upon warming. 

d, l-Glycerose gives glycerol upon reduction, and upon oxidation 
first monobasic d, 1-glycoric acid and then dibasic tartronic acid. The 
sugar has not been resolved as yet into d- and l-glycerose; although 
d, 1-gIy ceric acid has been separated by Frankland and Frew If by fer- 
menting calcium d, 1-glycerate with Bacillus etkaccticus which attacks 
only the 1-component. 

Dioxyacetone. — 


'* Fischer and Tafel, Bcr., 20, 3384. § Neuberg, Z. Ver. Dcut. Zuckcrind., 61, 271- 

t Her., 31, 171Xi, 2394. II Wohl and Neuberg, Ber., 33, 3095. 

t Ber., 32, 544. f J. Chem. Soc., 69, 96; 63, 296. 


KETOTRIOSES 

OH2OH 

1 

c=o 

^HiOH 
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Dioxyacetone is formed as a by-product in a number of different 
fermentations. It has been prepared synthetically in several ways, 
but the best method is that of Bertrand * which consists in fermenting 
a 5 or 6 per cent glycerol solution with Bacterium xylinum. When the 
reducing power of the solution has reached its maximum, fermentation 
is interrupted; the solution is evaporated in vacuum, the sirup ex- 
tracted with 5 to 6 parts alcohol and 2 parts ether, and the dioxy- 
acetone crystallized from the alcohol-ether extract. 

Properties. — Dioxyacetone is a white crystalline compound soluble 
in cold water and boiling alcohol. It has a sweet taste and melts be- 
tween 68 ° and 75° C. under polymerization. Its concentrated water 
solutions also polymerize readily yielding a crystalline compound of 
melting point 155° C. It is optically inactive and not fermented by 
yeast. 

Tests. — Dioxyacetone reduces Fehling’s solution even in the cold. 
Similar to all ketoses it gives the characteristic reaction with resorcin f 
and an osazone with mcthylphenylhydrazine. This osazonej has the 
formula C 17 H 20 N 4 O and melts at 127° to 130° C. Distillation of di- 
oxyacetone with 20 per cent sulphuric acid gives methylglyoxal,^ 
CH 3 • COCHO. Reduction with sodium amalgam gives glycerol || quan- 
titatively. Dioxyacetone does not give the reaction with phloroglucin 
characteristic of the isomeric glycerose. 

Methyltkioses 

CH3 • C3H5O3 

Methylglycerose. — 

CH3 

I 

CHOH 

I 

CHOH 

! 

CHO 

This compound has been prepared synthetically by Wohl*| and 
Frank from crotonalduhyde. It forms a colorless sirup easily solul^le 
in water and alcohol and reduces Fehling’s solution about half as strong 
as glucose. 

* Compt. rend., 126, 842, 984. 
t Neuberg, Z. Ver. Deut. Zuckcrind., 61, 271. 
j Neuberg, Ber., 36, 904, 

§ Pinkus, Ber., 31, 31. 

II Piloty, Ber., 30, 1656, 3161. 

H Ber., 36, 1904. 
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T R [ METH Y I/rK I OS ES 
(CH3)3C3H30a 

Trimethyltriose, — 

CHsCH, 

\ / 

COH 

I 

CHOII 

in. 

This compound, which belongs to the ketoses^ has been made 
synthetically by Harries and Pappos * from mesityl oxide. It consists 
of a liright yellow sirup of caramel-like odor, easily soluble in Avater, 
alcohol and ether. 

Tetroses 

C4H,0, 


d-Erythrose. — 


ALDOTETROSES 

CH.OH 

IJOCH 


i 

IlOCll 

I 

CHO 

This sugar has been prepared synthetically from d-arabonic acid by 
Wohit through decomposition of the nitrile with amrnoniaeal silver 
solution. RuffJ has also prepared the sugar by oxidation of calcium 
d-arabonate Avith hydrogen peroxide in presence of ferric acetate. In 
this reaction the COOII group of the acid is split off Avith evolution 
of CO 2 . 

CHjOH CILOH 

i I 

iiocii hoc:ji 

HO('H + 0 = liOClf + CO 2 + ILO 

! 1 

HCOH CHO 


i 

COOH 

d-Araboniu ufid d-Eryllirosw 

The configuration of d-erythrose is established by means of these 
reactions. 

Properties. — d-Erythrose consists of a colorless sirup Avhieh solidi- 
fies to a Avhitc mass Avhen dried over phosphorus pentoxide. It is 
♦ Bcr., 34, 12979. t Ber., 26, 748. \ Bcr., 32, 3672. 
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easily soluble in water and alcohol. The sugar is optically active and 
exhibits mutarotation; [a]z) - — 14.5 (+ 1.0 in fresh aqueous solution), 
d-Erythrose is not fermented by yeast. 

Tests. — d-Erythrose reduces Fehling’s solution and gives all other 
reactions common to reducing sugars. Reduction with sodium amalgam 
gives optically inactive mesoerythrite, which is widely distributed in 
nature in different algie and lichens. Oxidation of d-erythrosc pro- 
duces first monobasic d-erythronic acid and then dibasic mosotartaric 
acid. 

l-Erythrose. — 

CHaOII 

I 

HCOH 

HCOH 

I 

Clio 

This sugar has been prepared synthetically from 1-arabonic acid 
according to the methods of Wohl* and Rufft described under d-ery- 
throse. Neuberg| has also prepared the .sugar from I-arabonic acid by 
his method of electrolysis. 

Properties. — l-Erythrose consists of a colorless sweet sirup which 
has not as yet been obtained crystalline. The sugar is dextrorotatory, 
\a]o = + 32.7 (Wohl) ; Huff and Meusser § found {«]£» = + 21.5 constant 
and in fresh solution +2,4. The differences not(al are probaldy due to^ 
the fact that the sugar has not yet been isolated in the pure condition. 
l-Erythrose i.s not fermentable. 

Tests. — l-Erythrose gives all the ordinary reactions of reducing 
sugars. Reduction with sodium amalgam gives inactive mesoerythrite 
the same as d-erythrose; oxidation produces first monobasic 1-erythronic 
acid and then dibasic mesotartaric acid. 

d, l-Erythrose, - Racemic erythrose is formed by the oxidation |( of 
natural mesoerythrite. 

CIbOH CHO CIbOH 

I i I 

HCOH HCOH HCOH 

2 ( +02= [ + I + 2 H 2 O 

HCOH HCOH HCOH 

1 I I 

CH.OH ClbOH CHO 

Meaoerj’thnte d.l-Krythrose 

* Ber., 32, ,3660. f Ber., 34, 1366. f Biochcni. ZeUschr., 7 , 527. 

§ Ber., 34 , 1360, il Fischer and Tafcl, Ber., 20, 1090, 
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The supjar is of course inactive. Oxidation produces first d, 1- 
erythronic acid and then mesotartaric acid. 


1-Threose. — 


CllaOU 

HO^H 

I 

HCOH 

I 

CHO 


This tetrose sugar has been formed synthetically by oxidation * of 
calcium 1-xylonate with hydrogen peroxide and ferric acetate. 


CH2OH 

I 

nocH 

HCOH + O 
HOCH 
COOH 

I -Xy Ionic acid 


CILOII 

HOCH 

I 

HCOH 

I 

CHO 


+ COz + HzO 


I-Threose 


The configuration of I-threose is established by this reaction. 
PropeTties. — l-Tlireose has only been obtained in a sirupy con- 
dition, all attempts to promote crystallization having failed. 

Tests. — 1-Threose upon reduction gives l-erythrite ([a]z) in water = 
+4.25). Oxidation gives first l-threonie acid and then l-tartaric acid. 


d-Threose. — The optical antipode of 1-threose has not as yet 
been prepared. Its alcohol d-erythritc, however, has been obtained 
([«]/) in water = —4.40) hy reduction of d-erythnilose. 


KETOTETKOSES 

d-Erythrulose. — 

CHzOH 

HCOH 

CHaOH 

This sugar is best prepared by oxidation of natural mcsocrythrite 
by means of Bacterium xylinum according to Bertrand’s f method. 

Properties. — d-Erythrulose has been obtained only as a sirup; it is 
very soluble in water and alcohol, and is dextrorotatory, the rotation 
increasing after solution. Tlie sugar is unfermentable. 

Tests. — d-Epythrulose gives the ordinary ketose reactions, produc- 
* Ruff and Kohn, Her., 34 , 1370. f Compt. rend., 130 ) 1330. 
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ing a coloration with resorcin and hydrochloric acid and resisting oxida- 
tion with bromine water. Reduction with sodium amalgam gives both 
meso- and d-erythrite. 

CH*OH CH 2 OH CHjOH 

HCOH HCOH HCOII 

2 I -h2Ib= [ + 1 

C = 0 HCOH HOCll 

injOH CH 2 OH CHjOii 

d-Erythrulose Mesoerythrite d-Erythrite 

This property of yielding two different alcohols u[)on reduction is 
a characteristic of the ketose sugars. 

d, l-Erythrulose is formed according to Neubcrg* during the oxi- 
dation of mesoerythrite by hydrogen peroxide in presence of ferrous sul- 
phate (Fenton’s t syntheses). 

The sugar has been obtained only as a sirup and has not been re- 
solved as yet into its d- and I- components. 

Methyltetroses 

CH3-’C4H704 

Methyltetrose. — 

CHs 

inoH 

I 

HCOII 

HoiH 

I 

Clio 

This sugar has been prepared synthetically by Fischer f from rham- 
nonic-acid nitrile by Wohl’s method. 

Properties. — Methyltetrose has not been obtained in a pure crys- 
talline form, but only as a yellowish sweet sirup easily soluble in water 
and alcohol with levorotation, [a]n = — 5.1° (in water). 

Tests, — Methyltetrose gives the ordinary reactions of an aldose 
sugar. Reduction with sodium amalgam gives methylerythrite. Ox- 
idation with bromine gives methyltetronic acid, whose lactone gives [or]/? 
= “ 47.5. Oxidation with nitric acid splits off the CH 3 group with for- 
mation of d-tartaric acid. 

Dimethyltetroses 

(CH3),C4H,04 

Digitoxose. — This sugar which has the composition of a dimethyl 
tetrose, C6H12O4, has been obtained by Kiliani § by hydrolysis of digi- 
* Her., 36, 2627. t Bor., 29, 1377: 

t J. Chem. Soc., 71, 375 (1897). § Bur., 31. 2454; 34, 3561. 
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toxin, a glucoside found in different plants of the digitalis family. 
The formation of digitoxose is supposed to proceed as follows: 

Cs 4 Hs 40 u + H2O = + 2 C6H12O4. 

Digi toxin Digitoxigenin Digitoxose 

Digitoxose has been obtained as prismatic crystals melting at 101 ° C., 
soluble in water and alcohol, and having a specific rotation of 
[«]z) = + 40 °. 

Tests. — Oxidation with silver oxide gives among other products 
considerable acetic acid. Heated with concentrated sulphuric acid and 
1 per cent ferrous sulphate, digitoxose solutions are colored, after 80 
minutes, a deep blue, which changes in an hour or two to bluish green. 

OXYMETIIYLTETROSES 
CH2OH . 048704 

Apiose — ) 3 - 0 xymethyltetrosc. 

CH2OH 

I 

HOC-CH2OH 

i 

CHOH 

ino 

This sugar, which has the same empirical formula C5II10O5 as a 
pentose, has been found by Vongerichten* as a constituent of the glu- 
co.side, apiin, which occurs in the parsley plant. Apiin upon treat- 
ment with strong acids is hydrolyzed as follows: 

C 2 «H 2 sOi 4 + 2 II2O = C5H10O5 + CfiHioOs + C15H10O5. 

Apiin Ajjiose tl-Olucose Apigenin, 

Apiose has been obtained only as an optically inactive, unferment- 
ablc sirup.- 

TesLs. — Apiose is distinguished from the pentose sugars by not 
giving furfural upon heating with hydrochloric add. Reduction with 
hydriodic acid and phosphorus gives isovaleric add, 



HC-CH3 

nin 

I 

COOH, 

which confirms the branched structure of the carbon chain assigned to 
apiose. 


Ann., 318, 121; 321, 71. 
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d-Arabinose. — 


Pentoses 

C^HioOb 

ALDOPENTOSES 

CIIsOlI 

HOCH 

I 

HOCH 

HCOH 

t 

CHO 


This sugar, which has been found in nature only as a constituent of 
djl-arabinose in abnormal urines, lias been prepared synthetically by 
Wohl's* method from the nitrile of <l-gluconic acid and by Ruff’s f 
method from the calcium salt of d-glu conic acid. The oxidation of 
d-gluconic acid to d-arabinose proceeds as follows: 


CH,OH 

Hoin 

HOCH 

I 

HCOH 

HOC II 
I 

COOH 


CH2OH 
HOCH 
+ 0 = HOCH 

I 

HCJOH 

ino 


d-Gluconif! acid d-Arahinoso 


"I" CO 2 + IRO 


The configuration of d-arabinose is established by means of this 
reaction. 

Properties. — d-Arabinosc consists of beautiful prismatic needles 
melting at 160'^ C. and easily soluble in water, but insoluble in absolute 
alcohol. The sugar shows in aqueous solution (c = 9,45) [a]n = — 105° 
(constant); mutarotation is present; d-arabinose is not fermentable. 

Tests. — d-Arabinoso reduces Eehling’s solution, yields furfural upon 
distillation with hydrochloric acid and gives the other reactions charac- 
teristic of an aldopentose sugar. Reduction with sodium amalgam gives 
d-arabite, CsPIiaO^, for which [a]D — + 7.7 (in saturated borax solution). 
Oxidation with bromine gives d-arabonic acid, whose lactone C.^HgOs 
gives \a]i) = -|- 73,73. Oxidation with strong nitric acid gives d-trioxy- 
glutaric acid, [ajo = -j- 22.8. Especially characteristic of d-arabino.se is 
the very difficultly soluble 1-mcnthylhydrazone t which separates in 
* Rfr., 26, 730, 

t R(t., 31, 17)7.3; 32, 350; 33, 1790; 36, 2360. 
i Neuberg, Ber., 36, 1194. 
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colorless crystals melting at 131° C. and from which d-arabinose can 
be isolated by decomposition with formaldehyde, 

L-ARABINOSE. — 

CH2OH 

HCOH 

I 

Hcon 

Hoin 

CHO 

Occurrence. — Ordinary or 1-arabinosc has not been found free in 
nature except as a constituent of d, l-arabinosc in abnormal urines; 
parent substances, from which I-aral)inose may be derived by hydroly- 
sis, are, however, very widely distributed in nature. Cliief of these 
parent sul).stances is the pentosan araban (C 5 Hs 04 )n w^hich occurs as 
a constituent of many plant gums (cherry gum, peach gum, gum 
arabic, gum tragacanth, (dc.), of the hemicellulose tissues of vegetable 
cells (sugar beet, maize stalks, eld(T pith, sugar cane, bran, etc.), and 
of many plant mucilages (such as quince) and pectins. 1-Arabinose has 
also been found in several glucosides. 

The Arabans. — Araban itself (C^HsOdTi occurs in nature not so 
much in the free condition as in a combined or associated form. The 
chemistry of this group of substances is exceedingly complex and a 
satisfactory classification is impossible. Among the arabans, or sub- 
stances ■which yield l-arabinose upon hydrolysis, are metaraban, glueo- 
aral)aTi, galactoaraban, arabinic acid, pectose, pectin, parapectin, 
metai)ectin, parapectic and metapectic acids, and many other ill-de- 
fined su]>stancps. The early investigators in this field ivere hampered 
by a lack of satisfactory methods and many of the substances, to which 
they gave separate names, would, if purified, no doubt prove to be 
identical . 

A comparatively i*m’e araban has been prepared by digesting sugar- 
beet pulp,* and other hcinicelluloses,t with dilute alkalies. The clear 
filtrate is precipitated ivith wc'ak acids in presence of alcohol. The 
precipitate, after washing with strong alcohol, is purified by dissolving 
in w^ater, and reprecijiitating with aleohnl. The product, after drying, 
consists of a w^hito amorphous mass, soluble in ivater to a neutral solu- 
tion, (loos not reduce Fehling’s solution and is strongly Icvorotatory 
(l^]n given by different authorities varies from —84 to —123; these 

* YWik, dll'#.!. . 'L. /jvwWml., ^'5, 

t Schulze, Z. I'diyisiol. Chem,, 16, 3S0. 
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variations are probably due to differences in the purity of the product). 
Upon heating with 1 per cent sulphuric acid araban is quickly hydro- 
lyzed to 1-arabinose. 

(C5H804)n + 7^H20 = nC^HloOi. 

Araban l-A rabino.se 

Melanibaa* * * § is found in the bran of rye, wheat and other cereal 
grains. The bran, after removing the starch, is heatc'd 3 liours with 
1 per cent ammonia, and then filtered and waslual with water. The 
residue is then cooked under pressure witli dilute sodium hydroxi<le which 
dissolves the metaraban. Tin* latter is precipitated from tlie filtered 
solution by means of dilute hydrochloric acid and alcohol. The precipi- 
tate, after washing with alcohol and drying, forms a white amorphous 
substance, which swells up in water and finally gives a mucilaginou.s, 
slightly levorotatory solution. Hydrolysis with acids gives l'aral)inose. 

Arabinic Acid'\ (ara))in, metapecdic acid) occurs in combination with 
potassium, calcium and magnesium as the principal constituent of giim 
arabic and the gum of the cherry, peach, plum and many other trees. 
It is also produced by the action of alkalies upon pcctose and otlu'r 
pectin substances. Aral)inic acid can be prei)ared by dissolving gum 
arabic + in 10 parts of water, acidifying with acetic acid to break up 
mineral combinations and then dialyzing, or washing, in acetic-acid 
solution to remove soluble salts and other impuriti(!s. The product 
is purified by dissolving in water and precipitating with alcohol; it is 
then dried over sulphuric acid at a low temperature, preferably in a 
vacuum. 

Arabinic acid can also bo prepared, but in a less pure condition, liy 
the action of alkalies upon hoct pulp.§ The latter, after extraction 
with water and cold 85 per cent alcohol, is hoik'd in water until all 
alcohol is expelled and then conked with an excess of caustic lime. 
The solution of lime arabinate is filtered and the lime precipitated by 
means of carbon dioxide, or oxalic acid. The solution is again filtered 
and the arabinic acid precipitated by adding an excess of strong alcohol. 
The crude acid is purified and dried as previously described. 

Ardbinio acid is a white vitreous amorphous substance. Before 
being dried it is easily soluble in water to an acid solution : Init th(‘ dry 
j)roduct swells up with w'ater to a mass of almost neutral n'aetion— a 
change which is attributed to a conversion of tiie aciti into its lactone. 

* Steiger and Schulze, Ber., 23, 3110. 

t Ncubaiicr, J. prakt. clieni,, 62, 103 (lS.>t), Sclieibler, Ber., 1, 5<S; 6, G12. 

t O’Sullivan, J. Chem. Son., 46, 1, 41, Prnc. Chem. Soc., 17, 156. 

§ Scheiblcr, Z, Vcr. Dcut. Zuckermd., 23, 2S8. 
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The [a] ft of arabinic acid of different origins varies from over —80 to 
over +S0. Distillation with hydrochloric acid gives large amounts of 
furfural and oxidation with nitric acid considerable mucic acid. Herz- 
fcld* obtained from a Icvorotatory arabinic acid 15.3 per cent furfural 
and 11.5 per cent mucic acid and from a dextrorotatory arabinic acid 
5,0 per cent furfural and 41.7 per cent mucic acid. It is thus seen that 
arabinic acid is a galactoaraban of varying composition. Hydrolysis 
of both Icvorotatory and dextrorotatory arabinic acid gives a dextro- 
rotatory mixture of l-arabinose and d-galactose. Neubauer assigned 
the formula (C|jl220ii)n to arabinic acid; O’Sullivan has given the 



Fig, 190. — Tollens’s apparatus for hy- 
drolyzing plant and animal substances. 


formula C9iHi420 74 . Such differ- 
ences necessarily follow from the 
variable character of the substance. 

Meiarahin is obtained by heating 
arabinic acid to slightly above 
100° C., at which temperature water 
is given off. It is insoluble in water, 
yielding only a swollen gelatinous 
mass. The formula has boon given 
as (Ci 2 ll 2 oOi(j)„. 

Other mixed arabans, as arabo- 
galactan and the pectin substances, 
are described under d-galactose. 

Preparation of 1-Arabinose. — 
1-Arabinose can be prepared by the 
hydrolysis of araban, metaraban or 
arabinic acid; it is more convenient, 
however, to prepare the sugar l)y 
the direct hydrolysis of certain 
gums. Cherry gum is one of the 
purest sources of supply, and as the 
preparation of arabinoso from this 
substance is typical of other hy- 
drolytic processes, the following 


method of Tollensf will be descrilied in fuller detail. 


Hydrolym of Cherry — Treat 1000 gms. of pulverized cherry 
gum in a largo porcelain pot with 7000 c.c. of water and 280 gms. of con- 
centrated sulphuric acid, thus making a mixture of about 4 per cent 
acid. The pot is immersed in a boiling-water bath, as shown in Fig. 


* Z, Vor. Dout. Zuckcrind., 41, 

t “ Haiidbuch dcr Biochcmischen Arboitsmelhodcn ” (1902), Vol. II, 05. 
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190, and tlic mixture stirred until the gum has dissolved. The pot is 
then covered and the heating continued fur 5 hours. The liquid, 
which smells strongly of furfural, is then poured into a large evaporat- 
ing dish, and while still hot iieutralizeLl with an excess (300 to 320 
gms.) of precipitated calcium carbonate, which must be free from 



Eig. 191. — Tollcns's apparatus for evaporating sugar solutions under reduced pressure. 


magnesium carbonate (the magnesium sulphate which is formed interfer- 
ing with the crystallization of th(i sugar). The liquid after cooling is 
filtered through a heavy linen bag, ami the precipitate of gypsum, etc., 
squeezed out in a press (Fig. 131) to remove as much as possible of the 
liquid. The hydrolyzed solution reduces Fchling’s solution strongly, and 
contains in addition to arabinose more or le.ss galactose and glucose. In 
order to remove the latter, the solution is poured into a large bottle and 
fermented in a warm place with a little pure pressed yeast. When 
fermentation is complete (3 to 4 days at most), the solution is filtered 
and evaporated under diminished pressure to a sirup. 

Evaporation Under Reduced Pressure, — In conducting the evapora- 
tion of sugar solutions a small laboratory vacuum pan may be used to 
advantage. In place of such a pan the arrangement of Tollens shown 
in Fig. 191 may be used to equal advantage. The liquid is placed in 
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the large Imlloon flask F of heavy glass, which rests in an inclined 
position upon the hot-watcr bath W. The flask is closed with a two- 
hole rubber stopper, which receives through one opening the tube i\ 
th<‘ latter, drawn out to a fine point, reaches nearly to the bottom of 
the flask and is fitted at the outer end with a rubber tube and pinch 
cock c'. The flask is connected by the bent tube c to a vertical con- 
denser, which fits into a large Woulf bottle B. The latter is connected 
upon one side with a closed outlet tube G and upon the other side with a 
safety bottle S to which the suction pump is attached. 

In making an evaporation the pump is started and a gentle current 
of air drawn through the liquid while the bath is being heated. By 
diminishing the air, the pressure is reduced so that the solution soon 
begins to boil. The current of air is always maintained slightly so as 
to keef) the liquid in motion and prevent bumping. When it is desired 
to empty the receiver the pinch cock c' is opened and the distillate 
siphoned off at the outlet G. 

Purification of Sirups, — When the liquid in the flask has been con- 
centrated to a sirup, the latter Is poured out and a fresh quantity of 
solution evaporated. The concentrated sirups are then united and 
shaken with 4 to 5 volumes of hot flO per cent alcohol. After the de- 
posit of gums and mineral matter has settled, the alcoholic solution is 
filtered and evaporated under reduced pressure to a second sirup. If 
the latter be very dark in color, it may be further purified by shaking 
out again with warm alcohol to which a little ether may be added to 
increase the precipitation of gum. An excess of ether must be avoided 
as it precipitates ])art of the sugar. The final sirup, which should be 
light colored, is set aside in a cool place. 

Crystallization. — The crystallization of arabinose from sirups pre- 
pared from cherry gum is usually rapid; it may be hastened by prim- 
ing the sirup with a minute crystal of sugar from a stock preparation. 
When crystallization is complete, the crystals of sugar are sucked off 
upon a filler, washed with a little alcohol and ether, and air dried. If 
the sugar is not perfectly white, it may be purified by recrystallizing 
from hot alcohol after filtering through bone black. The yield of 
1-arabinose from cherry gum by the above process is about 20 per cent. 

Properties. — l-Arabinose crystallizes in beautiful prismatic needles 
melting at 160° C., easily soluble in water but insoluble in absolute 
alcohol and ether. The sugar shows strong mutarotation; [a]^= -f 104.5 
(constant in aqueous solution). 

l-Arabiiiosc is not fefmcnted by yeast; many bacteria, however, are 
able to set up destructive chUnges with formation of lactic, acetic, 
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formic, succinic, oxalic and other acids. Bacterium xylimm oxidizes 
the sugar to l-arabonic acid. 

Tests. — l-Arabinose gives all the general reactions described for 
reducing sugars and the furfural, color and other special reactions de- 
scribed for pentoses. The best method for detecting 1-arabinosc in 
presence of other sugars (as in hydrolyzed plant materials) is by 
means of the hydrazonc reaction with different .substituted hydrazines, 
such as bromophenylhydrazine,* * * § mcthylphenylhydrazine,t benzyl- 
pheiiylhydrazine t J^nd diptienylhydraziiie.§ The latter reagent is 
considered to be the best and produces in alcoholic solution in tlie cold, 
even with small amounts of l-arabinose, a difficultly soluble hydrazonc, 
Ci7H2oN 204, consisting of while needles and melting at 20 ff to 205° C, || 

The hydrazones of l-arabinose yield, ujion di'coiupositiun with for- 
maldehyde (p. 34S), the free sugar which may tlum be crystallized and 
further identified by di^tcrrntniiig its spi'cific rotation. 

Sodium amalgam reduces l-arabinose to I-arabite CiHioOs, for 
which [ajij = - 5.3*[ (in saturated borax solution), and —42 ** (in acid 
ammonium molybdate). Oxidation of l-arabinose witli Ijromine gives 
l-arabonic acid, whoso crystalline lactone gives [ajo = — 73.9. 

Oxidation of the sugar with strong iiitric acid givi's 1-trioxyglutaric 
acid, [«]o = — 22.7. 

d, l-Arabinose. — This sugar, which is a racemic mixture of d- and 
l-arabiiiose, has been found as a constituent ft of almormal urines. The 
sugar may also be prepared by dissolving eiiual part.s of d- and 1-ara- 
binosc in hot alcohol and allowing the solution to ervstallize. 

Properties, — djl-Arabinose forms colorless prismatic crystals of 
higher melting point (164° C.) and lower sululhlity than either of its 
components. The sugar is optically inactive and is not fermented by 
yeast. 

Tests, — Reduction of d, 1-araihnose. with sodium amalgam gives 
djl-urabite; oxidation with bromine gives d, l-arabonic acid and witli 
nitric acid d,l-trioxyglutarie acid. Neuberg+J has r(\soIved the .sugar into 
its components by means of l-menthylhy(h'aziu(\ which forms u very 
difficultly soluble hydrazonc with d-arabinose, l.mt not with l-arabinose 
(see pages 362 and 545), 

* Fischer, Ber., 24, 4214; 27, 2490. !j Fischer, Ik'r., 24, 1830. 

t Ruff and Olhmdorff, Bcr., 32. 3234. ** Cernez, Compt. nwl,, 112, 1360. 

t Ruff and Ollendorff, Ber., 32, 3234. ft Neuberg, Bit., 33, 2243. 

§ Neuberg, Ber., 33. 22.51; 37, 4616. U Bcr., 3G, 1194. 

|j MuLher und Tolleiis, Ber,, 37, 312. 
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d- Xylose. — 


CILOH 

I 

IICOH 

iioili 

I 

IICOII 

iuo 


This sugar has not thus far been found in nature either in the free 
or combined form. It has been made synthetically by Fischer and 
Huff * from d-gulonie acid by oxidation of the calcium salt with hydrogen 
peroxide in presence of ferric acetate (Ruff’s method). 


CH2OH 

I 

HCOli 

1 

HOCH 

I 

neon 

I 

neon 

coon 

d-Guloaic acid 


CH 2 OH 

HCOH 

I 

+ 0 = HOCH +CO 2 +H 2 O 

HCOH 

1 

CHO 

d-Xylose 


This reaction establishes the configuration of d-xylose. 

Properties. — d-Xylose crystallizes in white needles melting at 141.5® 
to 143° C. and giving a constant specific rotation = — 18.6. In 
all other respects, except rotation, the sugar resembles its antipode, 
ordinary 1-xylose. 

Tests. — d-Xylose gives the general reactions of reducing sugars 
and all the special tests described for pentoses. Oxidation with bromine 
gives d-xylonic acid wiiose cadmium double salt (C5H906)2 Cd CdBr 2 
T 2 H 2 O is especially characteristic. This salt resembles the similar 
compound of 1-xy Ionic acid which is described under 1-xylosc. 


L-XYLOSE. — Wood sugar. 


ClijOn 

1 

HOCII 

1 

HCOH 

1 

Hocn 

1 

CHO 


Occurrence. — Ordinary, or 1-xylose has not been found free in 
nature except perhaps in rare cases in the urine. The parent substances, 
* Ber., 33, 2142. 
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from which l-xylose may be derived i)y hydrolysis’, are, however, among 
the moat widely distributed substances in tlie vegetable w^orld. Chief 
of these parent substances is the pentosan xylan (C 5 H 304 )n or wood 
gum, which occurs as a constituent of the incrusting or lieiiiicellular 
materials which are found in nearly all vegetable cells. Xylan with a 
little araban makes up from 25 to 30 per cent of the dry matter of 
cereal straws and grasses, about 15 to 25 per cent of the dry matter of 
the wood of deciduous trees and from 5 to 15 per cent of the dry 
matter of the wood of coniferous trees. It is also found in large 
quantities in bark, roots, bran of seeds and grains, mosses, fungi and 
associated with araban as a constituent of many vegetable gums. 
Xylan is, next to cellulose, the most abundant of [dant constituents. 

Preparation of Xylan. — One of the best- sources for preparing 
xylan is beech-wood' sawdust, although maize stalks, straw and other 
plant materials may be used. According to tiu^ method of Wheeler 
and Tollens* 1 kg. of fine becch-wood sawdust is first treated in the 
cold for 24 hours with 1 to 2 per cent ammonia to dissolve albuminoi(.Ls, 
etc. ; the ammoniacal solution is then pressed out and the process re- 
peated for a second or third time. The material after wa.shing with 
water is then treated in a warm place with 5 per cent sodium hydroxide 
solution, the latter being added in sufficient quantity to form a thick 
mush. After 24 hours the extract is pressed out and the digestion re- 
peated for another 24 hours using less .sodium hydroxide solution. The 
extracts are mixed and allowed to stand in a flask for deposition of sus- 
pended impurities. The clear brown colored solution is then siphoned 
off and mixed with an equal volume of 90 per cent alcohol which j)re- 
cipitates the xylan as a sodium-gum compound. The latter is filtered 
off upon cloth, washed with alcohol till the washings arc co]orles.s and 
then treated in presence of alcohol with hydrochloric or ac(4ic acid 
until the reaction is slightly acid. The free xylan, which is thus lib- 
erated, is washed first witli alcohol upon cloth, or parchmentized paper, 
using suction, until all acid is removed, then washed with a little ether, 
and finally dried over concentrated sulphuric acid. The product thus 
prepared consists of a grayish white amorphou.s powder, which i.s almost 
in.soluble’in water. In alkaline solution it is levorotatory, [aju = — 70 
to — 90 according to the purity and origin of the gum. Xylan upon 
heating with dilute hydrochloric or sulphuric acid is quickly liydrolyzed 
to 1-xyiose. 

(C5HA)n + nH20 = nCJIia05. 

Xylan UXyloso 


* Z. Ver. Deut, Zuckerind., 39, SIS, SG3. 
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The Xylo-proteids.—l-Xylose has also been found widely distributed 
in the animal world as a constituent of many nuclco-proteids. The 
latter are complex compounds of variable composition and are resolved 
by hydrolysis into a mixture of substances, among which the nitrog- 
enous bases (adenine, guanine, xanthine and hypoxanthine), phosphoric 
acid and various sugars have been identified, 1-Xylose seems to be 
the most abundant of the sugars entering into the composition of 
the iiueleo-proteids although otlier pentose and hexose sugars have 
been identified. The amount of pentose sugar in different organs has 
been found by Gnind * to be 0.021 per cent in muscle, 0.090 per cent 
in the brain, 0.081 percent in the spleen, 0.084 per cent in the kidney, 
0.110 per cent in the liver, and 0.447 per cent in the pancreas; it is 
especially in the pancr(nis that the occurrence of 1-xylosc in the animal 
body is localized. The origin of 1-xyloso in the animal organism is not 
absolutely known althougli Ne\il)erg and Halkowski | regard d-glu- 
curonic acid as the parent substance from wliich it is derived. The 
nucleo-iH-oteids an' also widely distributed in the vegetable kingdom 
and give the same products upon hydrol}'sis. 

Preparation of 1-Xylose. — I-Xylose may be prejiared by hydrolysis 
of xylau obtained as descriloc'd al)ove or l)y din'ct hydrolysis of plant 
materials. Xylan ma}^ be hydrolyzed witli sulphuric acid in the same 
way as descrihetl for cherry gum or with liydrochlorlc acid according 
to Councler’s + metliod. Fur the latter process 15 gnis. of xylan arc 
heated on the water bath with 200 c.c. water and 70 c.e. hydrochloric 
acid (1.19 .sp. gr.) for 3 hours. The solution is then treated wuth pure 
lead carbonate, until Congo-red test paper shows no free acid, and 
filtered. The filtrate is evaporated to a thin sirup in presence of a 
little lead carbonate and then treated witii strong alcohol to precipi- 
tate gums, lead chloride and other impurities. The alcohol solution 
is treated witii hytlrogen sulphide to precipitate any remaining lead, 
filtered and evaporated to a sirup in presence of a little calcium car- 
bonate. The bright stra^v-colorcd sirup thus obtained is set aside in 
a cool place wlieii crystallization of xylose will proceed rapidly. The 
crystals are purified by rccrystallizing from alcohol using a little animal 
charcoal. 

l-Xylosc can also l:io prepared directly from wheat straw, maize 
stalks, etc., by the process of Schulze and Tollens.§ The material is 
first j)urified by digesting with 2 per cent ammonia and water (as de- 
scribed under preparation of xylan), and then, after pressing as dry as 

* Z. physiol. Chem., 36, 111. t Chem. Ztg, (1892), 1719. 

t Z. physiol. Chem,, 36, 261; 37, 464. § Ann., 271, 40. 
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possible, heated on the water bath 4 hours with 2 to 3 per cent sul- 
phuric acid. The acid extract is pressed out, neutralized with pow- 
dered calcium carbonate, filtered and evaporated (as described under 
preparation of 1-arabinose) to a sirup. The latter, after shaking out 
several times with hot 90 per cent alcohol to precipitate gums, yields 
upon evaporation 3 to 5 per cent of the weight of straw in crystallized 
xylose. 

Properties of I- Xylose, — bXylose crystallizes in white noodles of 
a sweetish taste, which are easily soluble in water and hot alcohol, but 
insoluble in ether. The sugar melts at about 145® C., although differ- 
ent authorities vary 10® C. above or below this figure owing no (loul>t 
to variations in method. 1-Xylose shows stronger mutarotation than 
any other sugar; [a]o 5 minutes after solution - + 85.G8 ()\die('ler and 
Tollens’*'); [«]/> constant = 4- 18.5. The sugar is not fermented by 
yeast; many bacteria and moulds, however, are abh' to produce de- 
structive changes with formation of lactic, succinic, acetic and 1-xylonic 
acids. 

Tests. — I-Xylose gives all the genera! reactions (k'seribod for re- 
ducing sugars and the furfural and other s[)ecial reactions described 
for the pentoses. One of the best methods for detecting xylo.se in 
presence of other sugars is Bertran/V^^ f rcadion by means of bromine 
and cadmium carbonate. The bromine oxidizes the xylose to xylonie 
acid according to the following reaction : 

CH 2 OH CH 2 OH 

I I 

(CHOH), d- H 2 O d- Rr2 = (CHOH), -H 2 HRr 
I I 

CHO COOH 

Xyloso Xylonie add Hydrobromic a^id 

The xylonie and hydrobromic acid react with the cadmium carbonate 
forming cadmium xylonate and l^romide, the solution of which on 
evaporation deposits characteristic boat-shaped crystals of the double 
bromide and xylonate of cadmium (C5H906)2Cd + CdBr 2 d“ 2 II^O. The 
salt can be purified by recrystullizing and should show upon analysis 
29.86 per cent Cd and 21.32 per cent Br. 

Bertrand’s reaction, according to To I lens and Widtsoe,| is carried 
out as follows. For each 0.2 gm. sugar or double the amount of sirup 
to be tested, 1 c.c. of water, 0.25 gm. bromine (7 to 8 drops) and 0.5 gm. 
cadmium carbonate are mixed together in a test tube with gentle warming 

* Ber., 22, 1046. 

t Bull. soc. ohim,, [3], 6, 546. 

X Ber,, 33, 132. - 
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and then, after corking loosely, set aside for 24 hours. The solution is 
then evaporated in a di.sh almost to dryness, taken up with a little water, 
filtered and again evaporated almost to dryness. If xylose is present 
addition of a little alcohol will soon cause crystals of the double cad- 
mium salt to deposit. Presence of impurities may delay the crystalliza- 
tion somewhat. Too much bromine must be avoided in making the test, 
and an excess of cadmium carbonate must always be present. The first 
crop of crystals fi-equcntly appear amorphous, but the characteristic 
boat-shaped needles are always obtained upon recrystallizing. 

A second method which has been employed for the detection of 
1-xylose in impure mixtures i.s by means of the diformal * compound, 
which separates in crystalline form upon boiling xylose solutions with 
paraformaldehyde (trioxymethylene), l-Xylose-diformal has the for- 
mula CoHc 05 (CH 2)2 and consists of white crystals melting at 56° C.; it 
can be sublimed without decomposition and shows in methyl alcohol 
Wn ~ + 25.7. 

1-Xylose upon reduction with sodium amalgam is converted into the 
optically inactive pontitc alcohol, xylite. • Oxidation with bromine givCvS 
1-xyloriic acid and with nitric acid inactive xylotrioxyglutaric acid. 
1-Xylose has been synthetized from 1-gulonic acid by Fischer and Ruff t 
employing the same method described for d-xylose. 


d, 1-Xylose. — Racemic xylose has been prepared by Fischer and 
Ruff J by crystallizing a mixture of equal parts of d- and 1-xylose 
out of 96 per cent alcohol. The sugar consists of small prismatic 
crj^stals melting at 129° to 131° C. Its phonylosazone melts at 
210° to 21.5° C., whereas the plionylosazone of 1-xyIose melts at only 
160° C. 

d, 1-Xylose is also formed by the oxidation of inactive xylite by 
means of bromine. 


ClhOII 

noin 

2 HCOn d- Oi 

Hoiii 

ilLOII 

XylitG 


CHO cihon 

Hoin Hotn 

: HCOII + IICOII -h211jO 
I I 

nocH 

erhOH 


IIOCll 

I 


* I/obry de Bruyn and van Ekenstoin, Roc. trav. Pays- Bas, 22, 159. 
t Ber., 33, 2142. 
t Bcr., 33, 2145, 
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d-J Xylose has not been resolved as yet into its optically active 
components. 

d-Lyxose. — 

cibon 

uocii 

iiiou 

HCOH 

I 

CHO 


d-Lyxose has not been identified with certainty in any natural product, 
although Haisor and Wenzel* believe to have obtained it in the 
hydrolysis of inosinic acid (a nucleic acid found in meat extract). The 
sugar has been made synthetically in a variety of ways; by reduction 
of d-lyxonic lactone, by degradation of d-galactonic nitrile (Wohl'sf 
method) and by oxidation of calcium d-galactonati^ by hydrogen per- 
oxide in presence of ferric acetate (Hulf^s| method). 


CH,OH 

[ CH,OH 

HOCH I 

I HOCii 

HCOH I 

I -1- O - HCOH -{- CO. + IbO 
HCOH I 

I HCOH 

HOCH I 

I CHO 

(^OOH 

d-Galuctoiiic add d-Lyxose 


The configuration of d-lyxose. is established by this reaction. 
Properties. — cI-Lyxose consists of large monoclinie (‘rystals melt- 
ing at 101® C.; the sugar is sweet, strongly hygroscopic and readily 
soluble in water and alcohol [«]j^ constant =— 13.9: (4 minutes after 
solution [ajp = — 3.1). d-Lyxose is not fermented by yeast. 

Tests. — d-Lyxose gives the general reactions of reducing sugars 
and the furfural and other special reactions described for the pentoses. 
Oxidation with bromine gives d-lyxonic acid ([o:]^ of lactone ==-|-S2.4), 
which, by heating witli pyridine to 135® C., is partially changed to 
I-xylonie acid (sec p. 775). Reduction of d-lyxose with sodium amal- 
gam gives a pontite alcohol wJiich is identical with d-arabite. 


* Monatshefte, 30, 377; see, however, un<Ier d-ribusc, the contrary opinion of 
Levene and Jacobs, 
t Ber., 30, 3100. 
t Ber., 32, 552; 33, 1798. 
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1-Lyxose and d, 1-lyxose have not as yet been prepared. 


d-Ribose. — 


CH2OH 

HOCH 

HOCH 

I 

HOCH 

CHO 


This sugar is regarded by Levene and Jacobs * as a (Constituent of many 
iiufleic acids in the animal and vegetable kingdom. Inosinic acid 
according to these authorities has the configuration. 

N-C-N 

II II II 

OH CH 

/ H H H H i III! 

0 = F-0-CH2-C-C-C-C - N-C-CH 

\ 

OH 

Phiisphoric 
acid rtidical 



OC-NH 

nypoxanthiue 

radical 


Hydrolysis of the above at nearly neutral point produces free phos- 
phoric acid and the d-ribose-hypoxanthine base; the latter upon 
further hydrolysis is decomposed into free d-ribose and free hypoxan- 
thine. Levene and Jacobs f have also obtained d-ribose from guanylic 
acid and yeast nucleic acid. 

Properties. — d-Ribose as prepared by Levene and Jacobs forms 
colorless crystals melting at 80 ° C. and giving [a]^ = —19.25°. The 
bromophenylhydrazone forms white needles melting at 170° C. 


1-Ribose, — 


CHjOH 

1 

HCOH 

I 

HUOII 

I 

HCOH 

CHO 


This sugar has not been found as yet in any natural product; it 
has been prepared | synthetically by reducing the lactone of 1 -ribonic 

* J. Am. Chem. Soc,, 32 , 231; Ber., 42 , 1198. This view of Levene and 
Jacobs is c(nite.st(xl, however, by Neuberg, Ber., 42 , 2806. 
t Ber., 42 , 2474, 

t Fischer and Piloty, Ber., 24 , 4214. 
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arid which can be prepared from 1-arabouic acid by heating with 
pyridine (p. 775). From the siriipy mixture olitained by tliis reduction 
1-ribosc can be precijiitatod as tlie phenylhydrazonc or broinophcnyl- 
hydrazono. By decomposition of tlio latter with benzaldehyde van 
Ekcnstein and Blanksma* were able to isolate the sugar in the pure 
crystalline form. 

Properties. — FRibose consists of Avhite needles melting at 87° C., 
easily soluble in water and alcohol, and showing in aqueous solution 
[a]j 5 =4-18.8 (c = 1.5, no mutarotation ob.servalde at this dilution). 

Tests. — URibose gives the ordinary reactions of the pentose .sugars. 
Reduction with sodium amalgam gives tlu' ina('tive pentitc alcohol 
adonite, which has been found in nature in the juice of the phnt Adonis 
veriialis.f Oxidation of I-ribose with bromine gives l-ribonic a<id {!«]/> 
l-ribonic lactone = —18.0) and with nitric acid inactive ribotrioxy- 
glutaric acid. 

The most characteristic Iiydrazinc derivative is l-ribose-bromo- 
phenylhydrazone Avhich consists of colorless crystals melting at 104° to 
165° C. 

I-Ribose-phenylosazonc is identical witli that of I-arabinose, as fol- 
lows from their configuration. 


d, 1-Ribose. — Racemic 

ribose is 

formed by the oxidation of 

natural adonite by means of bromine. 


CIbOII 

CHO 

CIbOII 


j 

HCOH 

j 

HCOH 

2 HCOH -b 0, 

1 

= HCX)H 

+ HCOH + 2 H,0 

HCOH 

HCOH 

HCOH 

1 

ClbOH 

.■^(ionite 

CH 2 OIT 

d'lUbose 

CHO 

I'Kibose 


The sugar is also formed by molecular rearrangement from d, I- 
arabinose by means of dilute alkalies. 

d, 1-RibovSe has not as yet been resolved into its optically active 
constituents. 

Pentose Sugars of Unknown Character and Constitution. — In 

addition to the pentose sugars just described different investigators 
have reported from time to time a number of other pentose sugars, the 

* Chein. a^ntriilbl. (IfXtS), 11, 1584: (1009), U, 14, 
t Podwyssotzki, ^Vi'cliiv Phami, (ISSt);, 141. 
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isolation and identification of which still remain a matter of doubt. 
Among .such pentoses * may be mentioned : 

Cerasinose, found by Martin in the hydrolytic products of cherry 
■ gum. 

Prunose, found by Garros in the hydrolytic products of plum gum. 
Traga7ithose, found by O’Sullivan in the hydrolytic products of 
gum tragacanth, 

Cydamose, found by Michaud in the hydrolytic products of cyclamen 
bulbs. 

It can be shown upon purely theoretical grounds that no other aldo- 
pentose sugars can exist than the eight forms already described, viz., 
d- and l-arabinosc, d- and 1-xylose, d- and 1-lyxose and d- and l-ribose. 
This may be seen from the following classification: 
d-arabinosc d-xylose d-lyxust d-rihose 

CH 2 OH CII 2 OII CII 2 OU CH 2 OH 


IIOCH 

HCOH 

HOCH 

HOCH 

1 

IIOCII 

1 

HOCH 

j 

HCOH 

HO(^H 


• I I J. 

ncoit HCOH HCOII IIOCII 

(^HO ino CHO CHO 


l-arahitme 

CII 2 OII 

l-xylose 

CH 2 OH 

l-lyxose 

CH 2 OH 

l-ribosc 

CH 2 OH 

1 

HCOH 

j 

HOCH 

1 

HCOH 

HCOH 

1 

HCOH 

1 

HCOH 

1 

HOCH 

1 

IICOII 

1 

IIOCII 

IIOCII 

HOCH 

1 

HCOH 

1 

1 

CHO 

CHO 

CHO 

CHO 


The possibilities of stereo -isomerism in the aldopentoses are ex- 
hausted by tlie above eight forms, and the existence of new undiscovered 
sugars in this class is, therefore, precluded. The sugars of unknown 
character just mentioned either belong to some one of the known pen- 
toses or else fall in another class. 

KETOPENTOSES 

None of the ketose sugars belonging to the pentose group has as yet 
been isolated althougli several of them have been prepared in an im- 
pure form. The number of normal ketopeiitose sugars theoretically 

* Sec Lippmann’s “ Chemie der Zuckerarten,’' p. 154, for a fuller account of 
these doubtful sugars. 
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possible is only four; in the ketose class the IICOH group adjoining the 
aldehyde CHO is replaced by a ketone CO group, while the CHO is 
itself replaced by a CH^OH group. It can be seen, therefore, from 
the preceding classification that d-araboketosc is the ketone derivative 
of d-arabinose and d-ribose; l-arabokctose is the ketone derivative 
of l-arabinose and 1-ribose; d-xyloketose is the ketnno fieri vativc of 
d-xylose and 1-Iyxose; 1-xyloketose is the ketone derivative of I-xylose 
and d-lyxose. 

d-Arabbketose. — 

CHoOH 

I 

noun 

Lo 

f 

cinoH 

This sugar has been detected together with d-arabinose in the 
urine of rabbits fed upon d-arabite.* It has also been prepared syn- 
thetically by oxidation of d-arabitc f with hydrogen peroxide in presence 
of ferrous sulphate. 

Tests. — d-Araboketose gives not only the furfural reaction of the 
pentoses but also the reactions characteristic of the ketoses. It 
forms an osazone with inethylphenylhydrazine, melting at 173“ C,, 
thus differing from the aldose d-arabinose. With phenylhydrazinc it 
forms an osazone which is identical with those of d-arabinoso and d- 
ribose (as is necessary from their configuration). 

1-Araboketose. — 

ClhOH 

HctoH 

1 

ilCOlI 

I 

c=o 

CllsOH 

This sugar has been detected by Neuberg I in the oxidation products 
of l-arabite. 

Tests. — I'Araboketose gives the furfural reaction of the pentoses 
and the resorcin and other reactions characteristic of the ketoses. Its 
phenylosazone is identical with those of 1-arabiuose and 1-ribose (as is 
necessary from their configuration). 

* Neuberg and Wolilgemuth, 13er,, 34, 1745, t Neuberg, Ber,, 35, 0G2. 
t Z. physiol, Chem., 31, 5G4. 
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d, 1-Xyloketose, — 

CH 2 OH 

HCOFi 

HOCH 


CHjOH 

HOCH 

IICOII 


I I 

c=o c=o 

^HaOH CH 2 OH 

d-Xylr>k<^fxisn 1-Xyloketose 


This sugar has been prepared in an impure condition by Ncubcrg * 
in the oxidation of xylite by means of lead peroxide (Pb 02 ). 

Tests, — d, 1-Xyloketose gives the ordinary reactions of a keto- 
pentose. Its methylphcnylosazone (typical ketose reaction) forms 
yellow needles melting at 173° C. Its phenylosazone is identical with 
those of d, 1-xylose and d, 1-lyxose (as follows from their configuration). 


Several ketopentoses are described in the literature under what is 
apparently a wrong designation. 

Bertrand t by the action of Bacterium xylinum upon l-arabite 
obtained a ketose sugar which has been termed 1-araboketose. The 
oxidation of l-arabite by Bacterium xylinum must proceed, as is shown 
on p. 771, as follows: 


HCOII 

I 

HCOII 


[ CH 2 OH 

i 

CO 

+ 0 = HCOH 


I 

HOCH 


+ II2O 


CH 2 OII 

l-Arabite 


CHjOH 

d-XyloketoBe 


To produce l-araboketose oxidation would have to take place in a 
position not open to attack by Bacterium xylinum. 

Neubergl by oxidation of adonitc with lead peroxide obtained a 
ketopentose which has been designated d,l-ribokctose. The oxida- 
tion of adonite to form a d, 1-ketose must proceed as follows: 

CILOH CHjOH CH 2 OH 


HCOH 

2 hIx:)h 

1 

HCOH 

1 

CH 2 OH 

Adonite 


+ O 2 


I 

CO 

i 

= HCOH 

I 

HCOH 

1 

CH 2 OH 

d-Arabo- 

ki'toijo 


HCOH 

I 

+ HCOH 
CO 

CTIjOH 

l-Arabo- 
ketose 


-|-2HsO 


* Ber,, 36, 2628. 


t Compt. rend,, 126, 762. 


t Ber., 36, 2629. 
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A riboketose must from its configuration necessarily fall in the 
araboketose class. 

Methylpentoses 
. CHs • CaHgOg 

Rhamnose. — Isodulcite. Rhamnodulcitc. 

CH 3 

I 

CHOH 

I 

HCOH 

HOtin 

I 

HOCH 

(^:ho 

Occurrence. — This sugar occurs widely distributed in nature as a 
component of many vegetable glucoddea. The latter are condensation 
products of sugars with alcohols, aldehydes, phenols, acids, oils, resins, 
alkaloids and other substances; the glucosides are hydrolyzed by acids, 
and also in most cases by specific enzymes, \vith liberation of the 
sugar and other constituents of the glucoside molecule. The follow- 
ing glucosides are named out of a large number which yield rhamnose 
upon hydrolysis: 

Quemh'm,* a dyestuff obtained from the bark of Quercus citrina. 
The rhamnose, or isodulcite, sold on the market is nearly all made 
from this source. 

C21H22O12 + H.O = CfiHioOs-HnO -f C, 5 Hio 07 . 

QuerDitrin Rhamnose hydrate Quercetio. 

Frangulin,] a dyestuff from the bark of Rhamnua frangula, 

C2lH 2,A + 2 1120 = CeTIi20,.PL0 -I- CiJTA. 

Pranguliii Rhamnose hydrate Emodin. 

In many cases a second sugar is associated with rhamnose as a con- 
stituent of the glucoside, a.s 

8o'phorin,X a glucoside from Chinese yellow berries. 

C27H30O16 + 3 H3O = C 6 Hi 20 ,i • H2O T CfiHioOg -f- C15H10O7. 

Sophorin Rhainuoae Jiydr.aUi d-Gliiuoae Sophorelin. 

Hesperidfn,! a glucoside found in many plants of the Aurantiacaa:, 

A 0 H 60 O 27 + 3 H 2 O = CTIi205-H20 + 2C,Hi206 + 2C:eH,406. 

Ilesperidin Rhamnose hydrate d-Glucosc Hesperetin, 

In the case of glucosides which are hydrolyzed into several sugars, the 

latter probably exist in the original compound as a higher saccharide; 
* Rigaud, Ann,, 90, 283. t Forster, Ber., 15, 215. 

t Schwabe, Chem. Ztg., 12, 229. § Will, Ber., 20, 1186. 
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in sevoral cases this higher saccharide has iu fact been isolated. Thus 
xarUhorharmiirif C 34 H 4 :^ 020 , a glucoside obtained from Rhamnus sagrada 
and other plants, when hydrolyzed by the enzyme rhamninase, gives a 
crystalline trisaccharide sugar rhamninose;* the latter upon heating 
with dilute acids is hydrolyzed into 2 molecules of rhainiiose and 1 mole- 
cule of galactose (see page 731). 

CtsHa20i4 "b 4 H^O = 2 C 6 H 12 O 5 • H 2 O -|- C 6 H 12 O 6 . 

Uhamnino*! Rhatunose hydrate d-Galactose 

Preparation. — The best material for the preparation of rhainnose 
is the commercial quercitrin or xanthorhamnin. The material is hydro- 
lyzed with dilute sulphuric acid in the same manner as described for 
i-xylosc and 1-arabinose. The acid solution is then neutralized by means 
of barium carbonate and the filtrate evaporated to a sirup under dimin- 
ished pressure. The sirup thus obtained will deposit crystals of rham- 
nose hydrate; the yield may be increased by precipitating gums and 
other impurities from the sirup by means of alcohol. The sugar is 
purified by recry stallizatio 11 . 

Properties. — Rhamnose exists in two forms; as rhamnose hydrate 
CelliaOj • IRC) and as rhamnose anhydride C 6 H 12 O 5 . 

Rhamnose Hydrate. — The common crystalline form of rhamnose 
consists of large beautiful crystals having a sweetish taste but leaving 
an after-sensation of bitterness. The melting point of this form of 
rhamnose is given by different observers from 70° C. to 110° C, a cir- 
cumstance due to the disturbances produced by the evolution of the 
water of crystallization. The constant specific rotation of rhamnose 
hydrate is [af^ =-|-8.5; the value decreasing somewhat with increase 
in temperature (see p. 179). The [ajjJ 2 minutes after solution is 
— 5°; this value diminishes and after about 10 minutes [o']^= 0; the 
rotation then becomes dextrorotatory attaining the constant value 
-j-8.5 in about one hour. 

Rhamnose Anhydride. — Rhamnose hydrate begins to give up its water 
of crystallization at 70° C. ; the water is completely removed by drying 
the sugar in a thin layer at 100° to 105° C., when rhamnose anhydride 
is obtained as an amorphous vitreous mass. By pulverizing the latter 
and dissolving it in hot water-free acetone, Fischer f obtained the anhy- 
dride in the form of white needles melting at 122° to 126° C. The con- 
stant specific rotation of rhamnose anhydride is [a]^ =-b9.4, which 
corresponds to the [a]^ of the hydrate corrected for its water of crys- 
tallization. The value for of rhamnose anhydride one minute after 
solution is -}-31.5 (Fischer t). 

* Tunret, Compt. read., 129, 752. t Fischer, Ber., 28, 1162. J Ber., 29, 325. 
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A peculiarity observed in the case of rhamnose is that its alcoholic 
solution is levorotatory; [a]^ constant in ethyl alcohol = —0.0. 

Tanret* has explained the peculiar rnutarotation of rhamnose hy- 
drate and anhydride by the existence of several isomeric forms. 

Rhamnose is not fermented by yeast; certain bacteria, however, 
bring about destructive changes with production of acetic, lactic and 
other acids. 

Tests. — Rhamnose reduces Fehling's solution and gives all the 
other general reactions characteristic of the reducing sugars. It also 
gives the group reactions of the methylpentosos, giving methylfur- 
fural upon distillation with hydrochloric acid. Koduction of rliamnosc 
with sodium amalgam produces the methylpentite rhamnite, CfiHuOii, 
for which [a]j,j= + 10.7. Oxidation of rhamnose With bromine produces 
rhamnonic acid, whose lactone, CeHioOs, shows [a]^ of about —119. 

FUCOSE. — 

CH, 

CHOH 

Hoin 

I 

IIOCH 

IlCOIl 

CHO 

Occurrence. — Fucose has not been found free in nature, but its 
mother substance, a methylpontosan (fucosan), is widely distributefl 
in the vegetable kingdom. 

Fucosan has been found by Tollcns and Widtsoe f in seaweed (vari- 
eties of Fucus, whence the name fucose), Irish moss, many vegetable 
gums and other plant materials. It has also been found by Toilens 
and Oshimat in “Nori,” a Japane.se food product prepared from the 
purple laver {Porphyra laciniata), and seems to be almost universally 
distributed as a constituent of the marine algae. Fucosan upon hy- 
drolysis with dilute acids is converted into fucose 

(CH 3 . C 5 H 704 )n + n H 2 O = n CH, ■ C 5 II 9 O 5 , 

Fucosan Fucose 

Preparation. — Fucose is best prepared according to the method of 
Toilens. § One kilo of dried seaweed (washed as free as possible from 
sand, etc.) is cut into fine pieces and then treated in the cold for 21 hours 
with 2 per cent sulphuric acid in order to dissolve mineral salts and 
other impurities. The seaweed is then pressed, washed several times 
with cold water and then hydrolyzed witli 6 liters of 5 per cent sulphuric 
* Compt, rend., 122 , 86. t Bcr., 33 , 132. t Ber,, 34 , 1422. § Ber., 33 , 132. 
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acid for 8 hours in a boiling-water bath. The hot acid extract is then 
pressed out, neutralized with calcium carbonate and filtered. The 
filtrate is then evaporated to a sirup in presence of a little calcium 
carbonate. The sirup is purified by precipitating gums, etc., with 
alcohol and the alcoholic solution evaporated to a second sirup. The 
process of purification by means of strong alcohol is again repeated; 
the final sirup obtained from these purifications is then treated in the 
cold with phenylhydraziiie. After 24 hours the fucose-phenylhydra- 
zone, which has crystallized out, is filtered off, and recrystallized 
from dilute alcohol. The final product should be nearly white and 
should melt at about 170° C. 

The fucose-hydrazonc is then decomposed with benzaldehyde (p. 348) 
by heating 5 parts hydrazoiie, 5 parts benzaldehyde, .5 parts alcohol and 
4 parts water for one-half to 1 hour upon the water bath in a flask con- 
nected with a reflux condenser. After cooling, the solution is filtered 
from benzaldehydo-hydrazone, shaken out with ether, clarified with 
animal charcoal and evaporated to a sirup. The latter is set aside in a 
cool place to crystallize; crystallization can be hastened greatly by 
priming the sirup with a minute crystal of fucosc from a stock prepa- 
ration. After crystallization is complete the sugar is filtered off (or 
dried upon an unglazed plate) and recrystallized. The yield of fucose 
by this process is 3 to 8 grams from 1 kg. of seaweed. 

Properties, — Fucose consists of microscopic needle-shaped crystals 
of an agreeable sweet taste, and easily soluble in water. The sugar 
shows in aqueous solution a constant rotation of about [a]^ — — 75.5. 
The rotation immediately after solution exceeds — 124. 

Tests, ^ Fucose gives all the reactions characteristic of the methyl- 
pentoses, such as production of methylfiirfural upon distillation with 
hydrochloric acid and the color and spectral reactions described on p. 
384. Of its hydrazine derivatives the phenylhydrazonc melting at 
171° C., the p-bromopheriylhydrazone melting at 181° to 183° C., and 
the diphenylhydrazone melting at 198° C. are among the most char- 
acteristic. Oxidation of fucose with bromine gives fuconic acid, CrH 12 O 6 , 
the lactone of which, CellioOa, gives a rotation of [a]^ =+ 78.3. 

RHODEOSE. — CHa 

I 

CllOII 

I 

HCOH 

I 

HCOH 

Hoin 

^HO 
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Occurrence. — Rhodeose, tlie antipode of fucofie, has not been found 
free in nature; it occurs, however, the same as its isomer, rhainnose, as 
a constituent of certain vegetable glucosides. The best-known glucoside 
in which rhodeose has been found is convoh'ulin,* the purgative 
principle of jalap (Convolvulus purga). Convolvnlin upon hydrolysis 
yields oonvolvulinic acid and a mixture of sugars consisting of glu- 
cose, rhodeose and isorhodeose; it is supposed that these sugars arc 
united in the glucoside to form a complex saccharide. 

Preparation. — Rhodeose is best prepared from the commercial 
convolvulin; 50 gms. of convolvulin are dissolved iii 375 c.c. of barium- 
hyrlrate solution (saturated at room temperatund* The excess of ba- 
rium is precipitated by carbon dioxide and sulphuric acid, and tlie filtrate, 
which should contain exactly 0.5 per cent free sulphuric acid, heated 
to 100° G. for 40 hours. The filtered solution is then neutralized with 
barium carbonate and (jlarified with 5 c.c. of saturated lead-subacetate 
solution. The filtrate is freed from load by means of hydrogen sulphide, 
and the filtered solution evaporated under reduc.ed pressure to a sirup, 
wliieh contains the sugars in the proportion of 2 parts of rhodeose to 1 
part of glucose. The glucose is removed from the siruj) 1 ly fermentation 
with yeast; the rhodeose is then precipitated liy means of methyljihen- 
ylhydrazine as an insoluble hydrazone. The latter after recrystallizing 
is decomposed by ^vanning several times with benzaldehyde and the 
filtered solution after shaking out with ether evaporated to a sirup, 
which is then set aside in a cool place for crystallization. Priming the 
sirup with a minute crystal of rhodeose from a previous preparation 
will hasten crystallization. 

Properties. — Rhodeose consists of small needle-shaped crystals 
having a sweet taste and easily soluble in water. The sugar shows in 
aqueous solution a constant rotation of [a]^ = +75.5 (+86.5 after solu- 
tion). 

Tests. — Rhodeose gives all the reactions characteristic of the meth- 
ylpentoses. As the optical antipode of fucose it resembles the latter 
ill its behavior with many reagents. The diphenylhydrazone of 
rhodeose melts at 199° C. (that of fucose at 198° (1); tlie p-broino- 
phcnylhydrazone of rhodeose melts at 184° C, (that of fucose at 
183° C.); the methylphenylhydrazone of rhodeose melts at 174° C. (that 
of fucose at 177° C.), etc. Upon oxidation with liromino rhodeose gives 
rhodeonic acid, the salts of which have the same composition as those of 
fuconic acid. The lactone of rhodeonic acid melts at 105.5° C. (that 
of fuconic acid at 106 to 107° C.); in their rotatory power, however, the 

* Taverne, Chem. Centralbl. (1895), I, 56; Votocek, Ber,, 37 , 3859; 43 , 469, 
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tW'O lactones show their antipodal character, [a]^ rhodeonic acid lactone 
= -76.3 (lactone of fuconic acid =-}-V8.3). 

Racemic Sugar from Rhodeose and Fucose. — This racemic com- 
bination was prepared by Votocek * by evaporating a solution contain- 
ing rhodeose and fucose in equal amounts. The sugar was obtained as 
minute crystals melting at 161° C. and optically inactive; it is much 
less soluble in water than either of its components. 

Isorhamnose. — 

CIIs 

t^HOH 

I 

IICOH 

IlOCIt 

I 

IICOTT 

tno 

This methylpentoso has not been found in nature; it has been prepared 
synthetically by reduction of the lactone of isorhainnonic acid (made 
by heating rhamnonic acid and pyridine to 150° C.). 

Properties. — Isorhamnose has not been isolated as yet in the 
crystalline form ; as prepared by Fischer and Herborn f the sugar was 
obtained as a sweet easily soluble sirup which showed a value for [a]^ 
of about —80. 

Tests. — Isorhamnose gives methylfurfural upon distillation with 
hydrochloric acid and gives the other reactions of the mcthylpentoscs. 
Oxidation with bromine gives isorhamnonic acid, the lactone of which 
shows after solution [a]^ = — 62, which however sinks in 24 hours to 
about— 5, owing to decomposition of the lactone into free acid. The 
phcnylosazone of isorhamnose is identical with that of rhamnose; this 
of course follow.s necessarily from the structural relationship of the two 
sugars. 


Quinovose. — CHs • CsHgOs. 

Occurrence. — This methylpentoso has been found as a constituent 
of the glucosidc quinovin, which occurs in the bark of different varieties 
of the cinchona tree. 

Preparation. — Quinovin upon hydrolysis with hydrochloric acid in 
alcoholic solution yields quinovose, which in presence of the alcohol and 
acid is converted into ethyl quinovoside, CeHii 05 * C 2 H 5 . This com- 

* Ber., 37 , 3859. t Ber., 29 , 1961. 
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pound, first called quinovite, was long regarded as a direct product of 
hydrolysis, until Fischer and Liebermann * ascertained its corapoBition 
and showed it to be the result of a secondary reaction. The ethyl 
quinovoside upon heating 1 1 hours with 3 parts of 5 j)er cent sulphuric 
acid is hydrolyzed into alcohol and quinovose. The solution is diluted 
with 1 Yol. of water, the alcohol evaporated, the acid neutralized with 
barium carbonate and then, after decolorizing with bone black, the liquid 
filtered. The filtrate is extracted with ether to remove any unhydro- 
lyzed quinovoside and then evaporated, when the quinovose is obtained 
as a yellowish sirup. 

Properties. — Quinovose has been obtained only as a yellowish 
sirup of strong dextrorotation, easily soluble in water and absolute 
alcohol. 

Teds. — Quinovose reduces Fehling’s solution, and yields large 
amounts of methylfurfural upon distillation with 12 per cent hydro- 
chloric acid. Its solutions when heated with pheiiylhydrazine give 
qiiinovosc-phcnylosazone which consists of fine yellow needles melting at 
193° to 194° C. When heated with hydrochloric acid in alcoholic solu- 
tion quinovose gives the ethylglucosidc previously referred to. Ethyl- 
quinovoside is an amorphous hygroscopic substance melting at 60° C. 
and when pure should be perfectly soluble in ether. The compound 
is dextrorotatory, [a]^= +78.1. 

Isorhodeose. — CH 3 • CsHgOs. This methyl pentose of unknown 
configuration was found by Votocek t together with rhodcose among, 
the hydrolytic products of convolvulin. The sugar has been obtained 
only as a yellowish sirup of low dextrorotation ([«]^ =+20 about). 
Isorhodeose-phenylusazone consists of fine yellow crystals melting at 
190° C. 

SUGARS OF UNKNOWN CONSTITUTION, ISOMERIC OR BELATED TO THE 
METHYLPENTOSES 

Antiarose. •— CeHizOs. This sugar was obtained by Kiliani t in 
the hydrolysis of the glucoside antiarin which is found in the sap of the 
upas tree (Antiaris toxicaria), the milky juice of which is used by Ma- 
layans as an arrow poison. Antiarose has only been obtained as a 
sirup; it gives the reactions of an aldose and, oxidized with bromine, 
yields antiaronic acid whose lactone, CJIniOj, is levorotatory, [a]^ = —30*^. 

* Ber., 26, 2415. 
t \^r., 43, 476. 
j Archiv. Pliiirm., 234, 438. 
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Digitalose. — C 7 H 14 O 5 . This sugar, discovered by Kiliani,* is 
supposed to be a dimethylpentose. It is formed by the hydrolysis of 
the glucoside digitalin, which is found in different species of digitalis. 

C35H56O14 -h 2 H2O = C22H30O3 + CtHuOb + CeHiaOg + 2 H^O. 

Digitalm Digital igenin Digitalose Glucose 

Digitalose has been obtained only as a sirup and gives the reactions 
of an aldose sugar. Oxidation with bromine gives digitalonic acid 
C 7 HHO 6 , whose lactone is Icvorotatory, [a]^ — — 79.4. 

Hexoses 
CoHiaOc. 

ALDOHEXOSES 

Dextrose. Grape sugar. Starch sugar. Diabetic 
CiLOU 

I 

HOCH 

iioiii 
IlioH 
Hoin 
ino 

Occurrence. — d-Glucose is the most widely distributed sugar in 
nature; it is found in the free condition in the blood and tissues of 
moat animals, and in the juices of nearly all plants. The sugar occurs 
most abuiulanily, however, in the combined form in such substances 
as the vegetable glucosides, the higher sugars and the polysaccharides. 

The Vegetable Glucosides.t — The reactivity of the glucose 
molecule in nature is best exemplified by the vegetable glucosides, com 
densation products of glucose with alcohols, acids, aldehydes, phenols 
and other compounds. Reference was made to several glucosides 
which yielded rhamnosc upon hydrolysis under the description of the 
latter sugar. The glucosides, which contain glucose as their sugar con- 
stituent, are, however, the most widely distributed in nature. It is 
impossible to describe all of these, but a few typical examples are given. 

• Ber., 26, 2116; 31, 2454. 

t For a full account of the various glucosides, their preparation, properties, etc., 
see the section by Euler and Luudberg in the Biochemisclies Handlexicon (1911), 
Vol. II, pp. 578--722; also Armstrong’s Sim])le Carbohydrates and Glucosides” 
(1910) and Plimmer’s " Chemical Changes and Products resulting from Fermenta- 
tions ” (1903). 


d-Glucose. — 

sugar, etc. 
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The glucosides arc usually colorless crystalline compounds with a bitter 
taste, and for the most part levorotatory. 

Salidn. — A glucoside found in the bark of the willow and used as 
a remedy for rheumatism. It is hydrolyzed by the enzyme emulsin to 
glucose and salicyl (o-oxy benzyl) alcohol. 

CnHiA + H 2 O = CAA + C6H4(0H)CH.,0H. 

Salicia Glutose Salicyl alcohol. 

PopuUn.^A glucoside found in the bark of several species of 
poplar (Populus). It is hydrolyzed as follows: 

C20H22O8 + H2O - C6H12O6 + C 6 H 5 C 0 C 6 H 3 ( 0 H)CH 20 H. 

CopuliQ Glucyse Bcnzoyl-aalicyl aicohol. 

Coniferin. — A glucoside found in the fir and otlier coniferous trees. 
It is hydrolyzed as follows: 

C.,H2,Ob + HbO = C,Hi,Oe + 

Coniferin Glucose Conifcrj l alcohol. 

ArbiUin. — This glucoside together with methylarbiitm is found in 
the leaves of the evergreen bearberry {Arbutus uva ursi). The two glu- 
cosides are hydrolyzed as follows : 

C 12 II 1 A + H 2 O - CeHiA + C6H4(0H)2. 

Arbutin Glucose Hydrociuiuonc. 

c,3H„6,+ H3O = CbIIibO, + 

Methylarbutin Glucose M ethyl hydroquinone. 

Phlorulzin. — A glucoside found in the bark of the apple, pear and' 
other trees belonging to the Ro.sacea). It possesses the peculiar prop- 
erty of causing glucosuria when taken internally; the amount of glucose 
in the urine may reach from C per cent to as high as 13.5 per cent after 
ingestion of ])hloridziii. It is hydrolyzed by acids as follows: 

C2iH240i() + II2O — CgHijOc 4* C15H14O5. 

Phloridziu Glucose Phlorctin. 

Omdlherin. — A glucoside found in the wintergreen. It is hydro- 
lyzed by acids as follows : 

ChHisOs 4“ H 2 O = CfiHi20fi 4“ C 6 H 4 OHCOOCII 5 . 

Gaultherin Glucoso Methyl salicylate. 

Indican. — A glucoside found in tlie Indigo plant. It is hydro- 
lyzed by acids or by the enzyme indimulsin as follows: 

ChHitNOg -f H,0 = CeHnOs + CdU ^ ^CH 
^COH 

lodican Gluonse lodoiyl. 
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The indoxyl of the above reaction is colorless, but undergoes rapid 
oxidation to indigotin the blue coloring matter of indigo. 

/ NH / NH / NH 

2C4H4 ^CH+02 = CcH. >C;C^ >CdL+2H20. 

^COH ^CO ^CO 

Indoxyl IndiRO-blue. 

Ruber ythric Acid. — A glucoside found in the root of the madder 
{Ruhia tmctorum) and other plants. It is hydrolyzed by a specific 
enzyme or by acids into glucose and the coloring substance alizarin. 

yCOv 

GoILiOi 1 + 2 H 2 O - 2 CellnOe + CeH* CdbCOH)* 

Rubfirythric anid Glucose Alizarin. 

Amygdalin. — A glucoside found in bitter almonds and in the ker- 
nels of peaches, plums and other fruits of the same family. Amygdalin 
was the first glucoside to attract investigation; it was discovered in 
18 d 0 by Robiquet* and 7 years later Liebig and Wohler f discovered 
tile manner in which it was hydrolyzed by emulsin^ an enzyme found 
with amygdalin in the almond. Amygdalin is the most interesting of 
the glucoside.s not only historically but also from the peculiarity of 
giving off hydrocyanic acid upon hydrolysis. 

C 20 H. 7 OUN 4- 2 H 2 O = 2 CJbgOe + CeH.CHO -f- HCN. 

Amygdalin Glucose lienzaldohydo Hydrocj'anic acid. 

It has been supposed that the two glucose molecules in amygdalin 
are united to form a disaccharide. The IICN in amygdalin occiins as 
the nitrile of l-mandclic acid C(iHiCH(OH) ■ CN. The monoglucose 
compound of l-mandeloniirile was obtained by Fischer by hydrolyzing 
amygdalin willi an enzyme found in yeast; it has the following formula, 
CfiH5CH(CN) — 0 — CfsHiiOs. This glucoside is also found in natun; 
in the bark of the wild cherry and other trees. There are a large 
family of ghicosides belonging to the mandolonitrile class. Besides 
amygdalin and its derivative l-mandelonitrilo glucoside, the following 
are mentioned: 

Sambunigrin. — A glucoside found in the leaves of the common 
elder {jSa?n6wcns nigra). It is the iiionoglucose compound of d-mandelo- 
nitrile, the optical antipode of the derivative obtained by Fischer^ from 
amygdalin. It is hydrolyzed by acids and omulsin as follows: 

CuHnOaN + H 2 O = + CeH^CHO + HCN. 

Sambuoigria Glucose Bonzaldehydc Hydrocyanic acid. 

Prulaurasin. — A glucoside found in the leaves of the cherry 
laurel. It is a racemic mixture of d-mandelo nitrile glucoside (.sam- 

* Robiqiiet and Boulron, Ann. chim. phys. [2J, 44 , 352-382 (1830). 

t Aim., 22 , 1-24 (1837). f Ber., 28 , 1508. 
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bunigrin) and Umandclonitrile glucosidc. It is hydrolyzed in the same 
way as sambunigrin. 

Dkurrin. — A glucosidc found by Dunstan and Henry* in the leaves 
and stalks of Sorghuvi vulgare. It is a para-hyrlroxymandelonitrile 
glucosidc and is hydrolysed by emulsin and acids as follows: 

C14H17O7N + H2O = C5H12O6 -f CfiH 4 (OH)CHO + HCN. 

Dhurrin Glucose p-Osybcnzaldchydc Hydrocyanic acid. 

The poisoning of cattle by eating sorghum at certain stages of its 
growth is due to the liytlrocyanic acid derived from this glucosidc. 

Fhaseolunatiti, — A glucosidc found by Dunstan and Henry f in 
Lima beans (Pkaseolus lunatus), flax and cassava (also termed Uni- 
mar in) ^ It yields the following hydrolytic products: 

CioHnOeN + H.O = CfillioOfi 4 - CH3COCH3 + IICN. 

Phnseolunatin Gliinose Acetone Hydrocyanic acid. 

Sinigrin. — A glucoside found in the seed of black mustarfl (iSina- 
pis or Brassica nigra). It is one of the most interesting of the glu- 
eosides, as it contains sulphur and yields a mustard oil as one of its 
hydrolytic products. The glucoside was first isolated by Bussy who 
called it potassium myronatc. It is hydrolyzed by acids or by the 
enzyme myrosin (which accompanies it in mustard seed) as follows: 

CioHiANSaK + HzO = CeHiA + CH2:CHCH2NCS + KILSO4. 

Sinigrin GJucose Allyl niustiird oil I’otassiiirn 

bisiil{>l>Ate 

The mustard-oil glucosides constitute a separate class and are 
peculiar to the plants of the Crucifera}, 

Sinalhin. — This is the glucosidc of the white mustard {^>inaph or - 
Bramca alba). It is hydrolyzed by tlie enzyme 7 nyrosin which ac- 
companies it in the following manner: 

C30H42O15N2S2 -f ILO = C,EnO, 4 - C 7 H 7 ()NCS -f Ci 3 H 240 .^N • HSOp 

SinalbiD Glucnae Sinalbin mustard Sinapm aeid-sulphatc. 

Glucose is also found associated with tannic and gallic acids as a 
constituent of another very widely distributed group of plant sub- 
stances. These have been regarded by some chemists as true ghi- 
cosides and by others as mere complexes, 

Glmotannin, a so-called glucoside of this class, is supposed to be 
hydrolyzed by the enzyme tannme as follows: 

C27H22O37 4 - 4 H2O = CJboOfi 4 - 3 CeHo( 0 II) 3 C 00 It. 

Glucotannia Ghmcise Gallic acid. 

The literature upon the tannin glucosides is in such a contradictory 
state that no definite compounds can bo cited by way of illustration. 

* Phil. tmng. Hoy. Soc., 1[K)2, A 199, 309. 
t Proc. Roy. Soc., 72, 285. 
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Preparation of Glucosides, — The g]u cosides are best isolated from 
plant materials by extraction with alcohol. The extraction should be 
begun as soon as possible after the material is gathered in order to pre- 
vent hydrolysis by accompanying enzymes. In many cases the glu- 
coside will crystallize directly from the alcohol extract; in other cases, 
where the yield is small, the extract must be concentrated before crys- 
tallization will begin. When large amounts of other organic substances 
are present, clarification with lead salts may be necessary, in which 
case any, excess of lead is afterwards removed by means of hydrogen 
sulphide. 

Glucose as a Constituent of Higher Sugars. — Resides forming 
condensation products with plant alcohols, aldehydes, phenols, acids, 
etc., to form glucosides, glucose may unite in other ways; it may com- 
bine with one or more molecules of itself, or with one or more mole- 
cules of other sugars, to form the higher crystalline saccharides. The 
latter are readily hydrolyzed into the component sugars by acids and 
specific enzymes in the same manner as the glucosides. The following 
examples arc given of the higher sugars found in nature which yield 
glucose upon hydrolysis. 

Sugar Hydrolytic Products 

MaltosG Ohicose -|- glucose. 

Trohalose Glucose + f^lucuse. 

GetUiobiose GUicosr, + glucose. 

Sucrose Glucose fructoBL*. 

Turanasc Glucose + Rliicose. (?) 

Lactose Glucose galactose. 

Nlelibiose Glucose + galactose. 

Mclezitose Glucose + glucose + glucose. (?) 

Geiitianose Glucose -|- glucose + fructose. 

Raflinosc Glucose -f fructose 4 - guluctose. 

I ecra- i 

saccharides, { Staebyose Glucose + fructose 4* galactose 4- galactose. 

C.4H42O,:. I 

Glucose as a Constituent of Polysaccharides. — In addition to 
forming higher sugars by condensation of its own molecule, glucose 
may unite with itself to form the very complex polysaccharides, such as 
dextrin, doxtran, starch and cellulose. The number of molecules of 
glucose which enter into the structure of these higher derivatives is 
difficult to determine. Researches by Brown and Morris * indicate 
that dextrin, the simplest member of the class, contains 40 molecules of 
glucose in the condensed form and that the molecule of starch is at 
least 5 times as large as that of dextrin, in other words contains 200 

* Chem. Centralbl. (1890), I, 845. See also Brown and Millar, J, Chem. Soc., 
76 , 315. 
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molecules of glucose. . Cellulose, the most highly condensed polysac- 
charide, has without doubt a molecule much greater even than starch. 
The chemical properties of the higher polysaccharides can only be re- 
ferred to very briefly. 

Cellulose. — (CsHioOs),!. This is the most abundant constituent 
in the vegetable kingdom; cellulose in all its various forms probably 
makes up one-half of the total dry vegetable matter of the world. 
Cellulose occurs in the pure condition only in the fiber of the cotton 
ball and in a few similar substances; as a constituent of the cellular 
tissue of plants cellulose is usually combined with lignin, pentosans and 
other hemicclluloscs to form a complex of varying composition. Cy 
treatment of plant membranes with hot solutions of dilute alkalies and 
acids the lignin, pentosans and other so-called encrusting sub- 
stance.s ” are split off from the 'eomplex leaving the cellulose behind as 
an insoluble residue. The latter upon bleaching with chlorine is ob- 
tained in a perfectly white fibrous form. The average approximate 
percentage of cellulose in the water-free substance of different plant 
materials is as follows; 

Material (water free) Approximate per cent of Cellulose 


Wood 6(1 

Bark 40 

Straw 40 

Leaves 20 

Seeds liuska) 15 

Roots, tubers, etc 10 


Cellulose, as prepared from its different sources, consists of a white ^ 
fibrous material insoluble in ordinary solvents but easily soluble in an 
iimmoniacal copper solution. It is repreeipitated from the latter by 
acids as a gelatinous mass. Cellulose swells up in concentrated sul- 
phuric acid and after short contact is converted into a starch-like sub- 
stance (amyloid) which is colored blue by iodine. In the same manner 
cellulose gives a blue coloration with zinc chloride and iodine solution 
(Schulze’s reagent). Cellulose after long contact with concentrated 
sulphuric acid is dissolved; upon diluting the mixture with water and 
boiling the cellulose is hydrolyzed to d-glucose. 

Starch. — (CgHioO^)2oo.(?) Starch is next to cellulose the most 
widely distributed glucose condensation product in the vegetable 
kingdom. It is stored up as a reserve material in many roots, tubers, 
grains and seeds, in which parts it may constitute over 00 per cent of 
the total dry substance. It has been estimated by Nageli * that 10 
per cent of the Phanerogams or flowering plants produce starchy seeds. 


* “Die Starkekorner " (1858), p. 378. 
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Tho starch -yielding capacity of certain plants, as the cereals, potato, 
yam, cassava, etc., is so pronounced as to give them great value in 
the production of starch for food and industrial purposes. The oc- 
currence of starch in the leaves and chlorophyll tissue of plants has al- 
ready been referred to. 

Starch is deposited in plant cells in the form of minute grains, 
whose size and shape are peculiar to each botanical species (sec Fig. 
192). By reducing the starchy parts of the plant to a fine pulp with 



Corn Slurob. Potato starch. 


Fig. 192. — Forms of starch grains. After Moller. (Magnified 400.) 

water and straining the milky liquid into a tall cylinder the grains of 
starch will be deposited as a sediment. The latter is then washed 
several times by decantation with 0.25 per cent sodium hydroxide 
solution, which removes protein and other impurities, and then washed 
with water to remove all traces of alkali. The starch thus prepared 
is filtered off and dried at a gentle heat; In a similar way, by a 
process which is largely mechanical, starch is prepared commercially 
from the potato, cassava, Indian corn, wheat, rice and other plants. 

Pure starch, which has not been subjected to heat or strong chemi- 
cal treatment, occurs in the form of white microscopic granules vary- 
ing in size from about 0.002 mm. to 0.2 mm. diameter. The granules 
are insoluble in cold water, but when heated with hot water burst and 
partially dissolve forming a thick mucilaginous paste. 

The conversion of starch by means of diastase and acids is de.scribed 
under maltose. 

Starch upon contact with cold hydrochloric acid is converted into 
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soluble starch. In Lintner’s* method the starch is treated for 7 to S 
days with 7.5 per cent hydrochloric ncid, after which it is wa.she<l free 
from acid and dried. The product thus obtained dissolves readily in 
hot water to, form a clear limpid solution. The of soluble starch 
ranges from about + 195 to + 200. 

Dextrin. — (CeHioOs) 40. (?) Dextrin is formed in nature and in the 
arts by the conversion of starch. It occurs in malted grain and in all 
starchy seeds during germination. The d(‘xtrin molecule i.s regardetl 
by many chemists as> varying in cliaractcr and the following clas.sifica- 
tion sometimes mdde. 

(1) Ainylodextriii, first dextrin of conversion; blu(' iodine reaction. 

(2) Erythrodextrin, second dextrin of conversion; red iodine reaction. 

(3) Achroodextrin, third dextrin of eonv('rsion; no iodine reaction. 

(4) Maltodextrin, final dextrin of conversion; no ioiline rea<*tion. 

Numerous subdivisions of dextrins under each of tin' aliove groipis 

have also been proposed. The theories concerning the formation of 
dextrin from starch are discussed under maltose. 

A stable dextrin was prepared by Brown and Millar f by prerijii- 
tating a diastatie starch conversion with alcohol, dissolving the pnx'i- 
pitate in water, fermenting away occluded sugars with yeast, and again 
precipitating with alcohol. After several .such purifications and frac- 
tional precipitations with alcohol, a dextrin was obtained of only sliglit 
reducing power and giving for 195 to + 195.7. The' formula 

39 (C 6 Hifl 05 ) • C(;Hi20c was assigned to this dextrin (sec p. 687). 

Dextrin is prepared commercially by hc'ating starch with about 
0.2 per cent nitric acid in ovens; The temperature of lieating varies ac- 
cording to the color and cliaractcr of ]irodnct desired, and ranges from 
110° to 170° C. The dextrin tlins prepared resemliles that obtained 
from starch by diastatie conversion. It is easily soliilile in water, and 
is precipitated from aqueous solution by strong alcohol. The specific 
rotation of commercial dextrins will vary according to the method of 
manufacture (sec p. 510). Such dextrins, purified by repeated precipi- 
tation with alcohol, will give a value for la]^ of about +195, the sanu; 
as that of the stable dextrin prepared by diastase. 

Dextrin upon heating witli dilute hydrochloric or sulphuric acid is 
hydroly;?ed into d-glucose. The reaction is not perfcctlv quantitative', 
however, owing to a slight destruction of the glucose. Tlu' rat(' of hydrol- 
ysi.s was found by W. A. Noyes + and his co-workers to be only about one- 
half tluit for maltose. 

* J. prakt. Clicm., 34 [2], 381. t Chcni. Soc,, 76, 315. 

f J. Ain. Cheni. Soc,, 26, 2GU. 
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Other Glucose-yielding Polysaccharides, — In addition to the 
substances previously mentioned glucose occurs in the condensed form 
in many other plant products, such, for example, as lickenin* (C 6 Hio 05 )n, 
a constituent of many mosses and lichens; dextran (C$Hio05)n, a muci- 
laginous substance secreted by many bacteria and resembling dextrin in 
its properties; paradextran^ (CeHioOB),!, a cellular constituent of many 
fungi and mushrooms; plant dextrins and gums, vegeiable^lycogen,l and 
other materials belonging to the so-called hemi celluloses. 

In the animal kingdom glucose is found free in the blood (about 0.1 
per cent) and also in very slight amounts in normal urine (usually 
under 0.01 per cent or less than 0.5 gm. per day). In diabetes mellitus 
and other diseases where glucosuria occurs, the per cent of glucose in 
the urine may exceed 10 per cent with a daily excretion of 500 or even 
1000 grns. Temporary glucosuria may be produced by ingestion of 
phloridzin (p. 571), various alkaloids, potassium chlorate and other 
compounds- 

Glucose occurs most abundantly in the animal kingdom in the form 
of its condensation product gly cogen - 

Glycogen. § — (CoHmOs)™ is a constituent of all growing animal 
cells. It is usually regarded as a reserve product, playing the same 
role in the animal economy as starch in the vegetable. The surplus 
carbohydrates of the food are stored up in the body as glycogen, about 
one-half of this being deposited in the liver and one-half in the muscles 
and other organs. 

The percentage of glycogen in fresh meat and muscles varies from a 
trace to nearly 3 per cent; it is found in largest amount in the liver 
whore it may constitute over 10 per cent of the weight of this organ. 
The amount of glycogen in the liver is subject to considerable fluctua- 
tion being greatest after a meal rich in carbohydrates and lowest after 
long abstinence from food. It is only after several weeks’ fasting, 
however, that glycogen disappears completely from the liver. In its 
removal from the various organs of the body glycogen is hydrolyzed by 
enzymes to glucose, which is then transported by the blood to the 
different parts of the organism. 

Preparation of Glycogen. — Glycogen is prepared by cooking finely 
divided livers with CD per cent potiissium hydroxide solution for two 

* Baocr, J. prakt Chem., [2] 34 , 46. 

t Wintersteiri, Ber., 27, 3113. 

t Errcra, Compt, renL, 101, 253. 

§ Dis(;overed by Claude Bernard in 1855 (Compt. rend., 41, 461; 44 , 1325; 
48 . 884, etc.). For a full account of this carbohydrate consult Pfliigcr’.s book " Das 
Glykogen,” 2nd, Edit. (1900), Bonn. 
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hours. The filtrate is then diluted to 15 per cent potassium hydroxide 
and, after settling, the clear solution is mixed with 1 volume of 96 per 
cent alcohol The precipitated glycogen is washed with a mixture of 1 
volume of 15 per cent potassium hydroxide, and 2 volumes of 96 per cent 
alcohol The crude product thus prepared is purified by dissolving in 
strong potassium hydroxide solution and reprecipitating ^vith alcohol 

Properties of Glycogen.— Glycogen is obtained as an amorphous snow- 
wliite substance. The product is usually more or less hydrated so that it is 
difficult to prepare a substance of uniform composition. Glycogen dis- 
solve.s in water to a faintly opalescent colloidal solution; it is also dis- 
solved by hot alcohol; the best solvent is aqueous potassium hydroxide 
solution. Glycogen is strongly dextrorotatory, [a]^ = about +200. It 
is decomposed by butyric acid bacteria and other organisms, but is not 
fermented by yeast. Plant enzymc.s of different origin convert gly- 
cogen, some into maltose and some into d-glucoso; the enzymes of the 
body, however, seem to hydrolyze glycogen only into d-glucosc. Gly- 
cogen is hydrolyzed by acids into d-gluoose in the same manner as 
starch, dextrin, and other polysaccharides of the glucose class. 

Glycogen does not reduce Fehling’s solution. Treated with iodine 
solution it gives a color varying from brown to wine-red, which dis- 
appears upon heating to GO® C. but returns again upon cooling. 

Of other animal products, which may be regarded as glucose deriva- 
tives, may be mentioned tunicin* or animal cellulose (CeHioOo)^, found 
in the outer membranes of Tuni cates and other animals, and the so- 
called animal gum found by Laiidwehr j in various tissues and organs 
of the body. 

The Gluco-proteids. — A number of animal substanees, which are 
not of a pure carbohydrate nature, yield glucose as one of their hydrolytic 
products. Among these substances may be mentioned different mi- 
cleo-proteids, various albumins and certain mucins or mucoids. The 
chemistry of those products, however, is still unsettled, and it is un- 
certain whether the sugar derived from them consists of glucose alone 
or of a mixture of sugars. 

Honey, — Another animal product rich in glucose is honey, although 
the sugar in this instance is primarily of vegetable origin being derived 
by bees and other insects from the nectar of flowers and other plant 
juices. Honey contains usually about 35 per cent of glucose; strained 
honey will frequently granulate and even solidify owing to crystallization 

* Berthclot, Compt. rend., 47, 227. Winterslrin, Z. physiol, Chom., 18, 
4(i-5G. 

t Z. physiol. Chem., 8. 122; 9, 3G7; 18, 193; 19, 339; 20, 249. 
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of its glucose. The granulation of honey was known to the ancients, 
and crystallized glucose as thus observed was probably the first sugar 
known to mankind. 

Synthesis of Glucose. — d~Glucose has been synthetised in a 
number of ways. It has been prepared from d-manuose, by oxidizing 
this sugar to d-mannonic acid and converting the latter by molecular 
rearrangement (p. 775) into d-gluconic aeid, whose lactone upon reduc- 
tion gives d-glucosc. The sugar has also been built up synthetically 
by Fischer * by condensation of formaldehyde to d, l-fructose, which 
upon reduction gives d, I'lnaimite and this upon oxidation d, I-man- 
nonic acid. The latter is then resolved into its d- and 1-coraponents 
and d-glucose is prepared from the d-mannonic acid as first described. 

Preparation of Glucose. — d-Glucose can be prepared directly 
from granulated honey by stirring the mass with a little 50 per cent 
alcohol and filtering upon a suction plate. The sugar thus obtained is 
purified from fructose, honey dextrin and other impurities by recrystal- 
lization. 

In preparing glucose upon a large scale hydrolysis of some one of 
its natural condensation derivatives is employed. For this purpose 
starch, the raw material from which commercial glucose is made, is 
usually chosen. 

Prepamiion hy Hydrolyaii^ of Starch. — One hundred grams of pure 
potato or corn starcli an^ heated to boiling with 1000 c.c. of 2 per cent 
hydrochloric acid in a flask connected with a reflux condenser for 2 
hours. The hot solution is neutralized with lead carbonate, eoolcd 
and filtered. The filtrate is evaporated to a thin sirup, shaken with an 
equal volume of hot 96 per cent alcohol and filtered from precipitated 
impurities. The alcoholic filtrate upon evaporation gives a sirup which 
rapidly crystallizes; the sugar thus obtained is purified by a second 
crystallization. 

Preparation hy Hydrolysis of Cdlulose. — Glucose can also be pre- 
pared by hydrolysis of cellulose; 100 gms. of clean cotton or filter 
paper are slowly stirred into 500 c.c. of 80 per cent sulphuric acid. 
The mixture is allowed to stand 24 hours; it is then diluted to 5000 c.c, 
and healed in a boiling water bath for 5 hours. The liot solution is then 
neutralized with an excess of calcium carbonate, filtered and the filtrate 
concentrated to a sirup. The latter is then p\irified from gummy decom- 
position products by heating with alcohol and clarified by filtering 
through hone Idaek. The alcoholic filtrate upon evaporation gives a 
sirup which soon crystallizes. 

♦ Bcr., 23, 799. 
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Preparalion by Inversion of Sucrose. — Olufose is also very easily pre- 
pared by inversion of cane sugar. For this purpose 1(X)0 gins, of refined 
sugar are heated for 1 hour with 300 c.c. of water and 5 c.c. of concen- 
trated hydrochloric acid in a flask iinmersed in a boiling water bath. The 
yellowish colored sirup is then poured into an evaporating dish and set 
aside In a cool place. Granulation will begin after a few weeks’ stand- 
ing when the glucose will separate as a thick or even solid mass of 
crystals. The latter are taken up with a little 50 per cent alcohol, 
filtered, washed with strong alcohol and recrystallized in the usual 
way. 

The crystallization of glucose can always he hastened hy priming 
its sirups with a small crystal of glu(‘Ose from a previous prepara- 
tion. 

Properties of Glucose. - - Ohieose crystallizes both as the hydrate 
CeHriOs.IIaO and the anhydride. The hydrate is obtained by cry.stal- 
lizing from water at ordinary tem})eraiure and tiie anhydride by 
crystallizing from a hot saturated alcoholic solution. Glucose hydrate 
loses its water of crystallization between 50° and 60° C. To prepare an- 
hydrous glucose from the hydrate the latter should be spread in a 
thin layer in a fiat bottomed dish and heated at 60° C. until most of the 
water has been expelled; the temperature is then gradually raised to 
100° C. when the sugar will be obtained perfectly granular and dry. 
Heating the hydrate directly to 100° C. will cause melting and when this 
occurs it is difficult to obtain a satisfactory preparation of anhydrous 
glucose. 

Glucose anhydride consists of fine crj^stalline needles melting at 
146° to 147° C. The sugar has a sweet taste, is very soluble in water 
(about 1 : 1 at 20°) and hot alcohol, but insoluble in ether. The con- 
stant rotation of the anhytlrido is =4-52.5 (directly after solution 
-bl06 or more). For glucose hydrate [q:]^ =4-48.2 (constant). Tan- 
ret * has considered glucose to exist in 3 modifications, a high-rotating 
form ([aj^j = +100), a constant-rotating form ([a]^=+52.5) and a 
low-rotating form ([a]^ =+22.5), Tariret’s constant-rotating glucose 
i,s now considered to be simply an equilibrated mixture of a-, or high- 
rotating, glucose and or low-rotating, glucose. Reference has been 
made to these modifications under the subject of mutarotation. 

Fermentations of Glucose. — Glucose undergoes a large number of 
fermentations a few of the more typical of which will be mentioned. 

Alcoholic Fermentation. — Glucose is fermented to alcohol by many 
species of Sacckaromyces, Mucor, Tdrula^ Mycoda'ma and other organ- 
* Compt. rend., 120, 1060. 
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isms. The general formula for the fermentation of glucose to alcohol 
was first given by Gay-Lussac * as follows: 

ChHi,Ob = 2 CH^CHaOH + 2 COa. 

Glucose Alcohol Carbon dioxide. 

or, 100 parts glucose = 51.11 parts alcohol +48.89 parts carbon dioxide. 
Pasteur,! however, showed that this formula was not absolutely correct, 
as he obtained under the best of conditions only 48.3 parts of alcohol and 
40.4 parts of carbon dioxide from 100 parts of glucose. Pasteur obtained 
in addition to alcohol and carbon dioxide 2.5 to 3.6 parts of glycerol, 
0.4 to 0.7 part of succinic acid and 1.3 parts of fat, cellulose and 
other substances, all of which he believed to be formed directly from 
the sugar. The latest researches, however, show that these minor prod- 
ucts of fermentation are the result of metabolic processes within the 
yeast cells. The main phase of the fermentation is produced by the 
enzyme zymase which is secreted by the yeast. Buchner,! in fact, has 
separated zymase from crushed yeast and by its aid has fermented 
glucose into alcohol and carbon dioxide without the direct agency of 
the living cells. 



Fig. 193. — Saccharomyces ccrevisia. After Hansen. 

In the alcoholic fermentation of glucose a concentration of 5 to 
20 per cent sugar gives the best results. The temperature should 
bo maintained between 30® and 35® C., and a small amount of pep- 
tones, phospliates, tartrates and other salts be added as nutrient 
for the yeast, A growth of Sacckaromyces cerevisice, or beer yeast, 
which is one of the best known alcohol-producing organisms, is shown 
in Fig. 193. 

In addition to ethyl alcohol a number of other alcohols are pro- 

* Ann. chim. phys. [1], 96, 311. 

t Ann. chiin. phys. [3] 68, 330, 356, 3G2. 

t 13cr., 30 , 117, 1110, 2608; 34 , 1523, etc. See also the book by Buchner and 
Hahn “ Die Zymasegiirung,” Munich, 1903. 
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(lueed in the alcoholic fermentation of glucose; the most important of 
these are amyl, isobutyl and propyl alcohols with traces of hexyl alco- 
hol and higher homologs. These higher alcohols (the fusel oil of dis- 
tilleries) according to the researches of Ehrlich * are not formed from the 
sugar, however, but are secondary products derived from the amino 
acids of the yeast. 

R . CHNH 2 • COOH -h H 2 O = R ; CH.OH -f CO, -f- NH,. 

Amino acid Higher alcobol Carbon dioxide Aiuinoniu. 

Ladic Fermentation. — Glucose is fermented to lactic acid f by a 
large number of bacilli and bacteria. The formula for tlie fermenta- 
tion of glucose into lactic acid in its simplest terms is expressed as 
follows: 

CfiHnOfi = 2 CH 3 CHOH COOH. 

d'Gliicuse LticLic ueid. 

The theoretical yield of lactic acid, however, is never obtained, more 
or less carbon dioxide, hydrogen, formic, acetic, butyric and pro- 
pionic acids, mannite and other products of s( 5 condary or foreign fer- 
mentative origin being always formed. 

In fermenting glucose to lactic acid a 10 per cent solution of the 
sugar is prepared (adding minute amounts of aiumonium salts, ni- 
trates, bran extract or other substances to serve as nutrients) and then 
sterilised. The cold solution is inoculated with a pure Culture of Ba- 
cillus ladis acidi (or other lactic acid producing organism) and incubated 
at 45° to 55° C. for 3 to 6 days. A little powdcr(xl calcium carbonate is 
added from time to time to take up the excess of free; acid which should 
bo kept below 0.5 per cent, but never be entirely neutralized (otherwise 
the butyric fermentation may set in). If the lactic acid culture is 
pure, 98 per cent of the glucose may be converted into lactic acid by 
this method. 

The lactic acid obtained by fermentation is usually optically in- 
active and consists of a racemic mixture of the d- and I-isoiners, Cer- 
tain organisms have been found, however, which seem to form the d-, 
or 1-, acid alone or in excess. In these cases d, 1-lactic acid may per- 
haps be formed first, the d-, or 1 -component being afterwards partly or 
wholly destroyed by secondary fermentation. 

The conversion of d-glucosc into lactic acid, according to Buchner, f 
is due to the action of a special enzyme secreted by the organisms. 

Butyric Fermentation, — Glucose is fermented into butyric acid § 
by a number of species of bacteria; among the best known of these is 

♦ Ber,, 40, 1027-47. t Bcr., 36, (331. 

t Pasteur, Ann. cliim, phya. [3J, 2, 257 (1842). § Pasteur, Compt. rend., 62, 344. 
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the Clostridium butyricum.. The butyric fermentation, which proceeds 
only in the iibsenee of follows approximately the following equa- 
tion; 

Cr,H: A = CH,CH2CH,C00H + 2 CO 2 + 2 

Glucose Butyric acid Carbon Hydrogen. 

dioxide 

As by-products of the butyric fermentation there are generally formed 
butyl, ethyl and propyl alcohols, formic, acetic, propionic, valeric, 
caprylic, capric and lactic acids, and other substances either of second- 
ary or foreign fermentative origin. 

The butyric acid producing bacteria grow best at a temperature be- 
tween 35° and 40° C. and require a medium perfectly free from acid. 
To secure the latter condition the butyric fermentation is carried out 
in presence of an excess of calcium carbonate which combines with the 
free acid as fast as it is formed. 

Viscous Fermentation* — Glucose is fermented by a large number 
of dilfereiit organisms to a mucilaginous gummy substance known as 
(k'xtran. The gum which is formed during fermentation is probably 
a secondary product, being a constituent of the gelatinous capsule 
which encloses the organism. Among the best-known organisms, 
which produce tlie viscous fermentation, is the Leiiconostoc mesenterioi- 
dcs t (Fig. 196) to which class belong also the Bacterium pediculaium | 
(Fig. 197) and other gum-forming organisms found in sugar factories. 
The l)acteria whicli form gum thrive best in the absence of air, and at 
a temperature varying from 30° to 35° C. 

Dextranl, the gum of the viscous fermentation, and the cause of 
ropiness in wine and of the so-called “frog-spawn” in sugar factories, 
is precipitated from solution l)y means of alcohol. Tt is purified by 
dissolving in dilute sodium hydroxide, filtering and reprecipitating with 
alcohol acidified with acetic acid. The product, after drying and pul- 
verizing, is obtaiiK’d as a white powder, having the general formula 
(CcHioOs)^, and yielding glucose upon hydrolysis with sulphuric acid. 
The gum s'wclls up in w'ater but does not form a perfectly trans- 
parent solution except upon addition of a little alkali. Dextran is 
strongly dextrorotatory, [a]^ = about -1-200. 

Oxidizing Fermentations of Glucose. - - There are a large number of 
fermentations of glucose, which differ from the types previously dc- 

* Pasteur, Bull, sor. cliim. (1861), 30. 

t Van Tiegbcm, J. fabric, sucro, 20, .30, 32. 

t .\lfred Koch and Hosticus, Clicm, CcJilralbl., (1894), II, 703. 

§ For tlic copious literature upon dextran see references in Lippmann’s "Cbcmie 
der Zuckerarteii,” 427-430. 
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scribed; in that oxygen is absorbed from the air with the formation of 
different acids. Such fermentations belong to the strictly aerobic class. 
The following are examples: 


Gluconic Acid Fermentation. — d-Cxlucoso is fermented to d-ghi- 
conic acid by the Micrococcus ohlon.gu.s* Bacterium xylinumdi and nu- 
merous other organisms. In its simplest phase the reaction proceeds 
as follows: 


ClEOU 




(CUOIi)i +0 

I 


CHO 

d-01ucc»3c 


(cnoTi)^ 


(’ooir 

(J'Olut'ot)ii; acid. 


With some organisms the fermentation proceeds almost quantitatively 
according to this reactioiL. In other (“ases the gluconic acid itself un- 
dergoes oxidation so that the tlieoretical yii^ld is much reduced. 

Citric Acid Fermentation. — Various organisms belonging to the 
Cilromyces group ferment glucose into citric acid. The general formula 
for the reaction is given as follows: 


ClbOH 

I 

(CHOII)i -f- 30 

trio 

Glucose 


Clb - COOJI 

I 

c(oii) - coon + 2 H2O 

1 

Cib - coon 

Citric liL'iJ. 


The citric acid fermentation is attended as the formula show.s by a 
high consumption of oxygen, about 200 c.c. of oxygen being taken up 
from the air for every gram of glucose fermented. 

In fermentation experiments the yield of citric acid from glucose 
has not been found to exceed 50 per cent, owing to tlie fact that the 
citric acid itself undergoes oxidation in the later stage.s of tlio fer- 
mentation. 

Oxalic Acid Fermentation. — Ohicose is fermentc'd into oxalic acid 
by a large number of moulds and bacteria. The complete conversion 
of glucose in this direction, however, is never reached, as the oxalic 
acid at a certain point of concentration begins to exercise a toxic effect 
upon the growth of the organisms. The oxalic acid, which is formed 
by the action of microorganisms, is probably a respiration product given 
off by the living cell rather than a true fermentation derivative (such 
as alcohol) formed from the sugar by the action of a special enzyme. 
The same is no doubt also true of many other acids. 

Other Acid Fermentations. — Glucose is subject to a large number 


* Bouti’oux, Caiiipl. rc'nd., 91, 235. 
f Brown, J. Chem. Soc,, 49, 432; 60, 463. 
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of other fermentations in which acetic, propionic, formic, succinic and 
other acids are formed. In some of these cases the fermentation seems 
to be of a true enzymic character. Certain bacteria, for example, are 
able to convert glucose directly into acetic acid. 

= 3 CIT^COOII 

Glucose Acetic acid. 

Buchner and Meisenheirner* have been able to show that this change 
in certain fermentations is produced by a specific enzyme which they 
found possible to isolate. Many investigators believe that all other 
acid fermentations of glucose are also the result of special oxidizing 
enzymes or oxidases; this view, however, requires considerable more 
experimental proof before it can be accepted. 

Eder Fermentation. — In many fermentations of glucose, as by the 
Bacillus suavolens, the production of alcohol and acids proceeds simul- 
taneously, the result being the formation of different fruity esters, such 
as ethyl acetate, ethyl butyrate and ethyl valerate. 

The chemistry of the different compounds, which are formed in the 
fermentation of glucose and other sugars, is so extensive that the 
student is referred for further particulars to the special works upon 
the subject.t 

Action of Alkalies upon d-Glucose, — The products obtained by 
heating d-glucose with caustic alkalies have been briefly referred to. 
The chief product of this decomposition is d, l-lactic acid, the occur- 
rence of which in molasses is due to the action of lime during clarifica- 
tion upon glucose and fructose. The lactic acid is easily obtained from 
molasses by acidifying with sulphuric acid and extracting with ether. 

Saccharin. — Another alkali-decomposition product of glucose, 
which is found in sugar-house products, is saccharin, CeHjoOs, the lac- 
tone of saccharinic acid CcHi206. Saccharin is prepared according to 
Scheibler by dissolving 1 kg. of d-glucose (or d-fructose) in 7 to 8 liters 
of water, and adding, with continuous boiling, freshly slacked milk of 
lime, so that the solution is still alkaline after 3 to 4 hours. The cooled 
solution is saturated with carbon dioxide and the filtrate treated with 
oxalic acid just sufficient to combine with all the lime. The filtrate 
containing the saccharinic acid is evaporated to a sirup, which after 
long standing deposits crystals of saccharin. 

Saccharinic acid, which is an isomer of glucose, is the a-methyl 

* Bor., 36, 634. 

t Purticul.irly Lippinann’s Chrmie der Zuckcrarton ” and Lafar's “ Toch- 
nische Mykologie." 
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derivative of d-arabonic aeid, wliosc structural formula and that of 
saccharin arc as follows: 


CIROII 

I 


HOCII 


IIOCIT 


I 

II:C-COTI 

I 

COOH 

Sarrhnrinir arid 
(ot-iiirthyl-d-arabonifi acid) 


CHjOII 
C]I 


I irocii 
) I 
i iisC - con 

L— <',-o 


+ IhO 


Sarrharlti 
t hy I -d-a raljonio 
arid lac.toiK;). 


Saccharin forms clear rhoml)ic doublo-rofractins crystals which melt 
at 160® 0. and sublime without decompositioii. It is (‘asily soluble in 
water, alcohol and ether, is not fermented by yeast, and does not re- 
duce Fehling's solution. The specific rotation is = +93.5. 

Saeoharin is a type of a lar^o j];roup of isomeric substances * (iso- 
saccharins, metasaccharins, etc.) which are jiroducod by the action 
of alkalies upon different sugars. N(d by the action of K normal sodium 
hydroxide upon d-gluco.se obtained a- and ii- dextro-metasaccharins. 

CIEOIT CH.OH 


IIOCH 

1 

irocTi 

A, 

1 

. -CII 

IICIl 

1 IICH 

0 1 

^ 1 

1 IIOCH 

1 

CO 

1 IICOH 

-Dextro-mctasaccharin 


[«];>= +25.28 

Ho = +S.2 

m.p. = lor c. 

ni.p. = 02“ C. 


Tests for d-Glucose. — No single sugar has been subjected to 
such a variety of tests as d-glueose, and the various compound.s which 
have been obtained in its combination with different reagents number 
many hundred. 

Glucose in its reduction of alkaline solutions of copper, silver, mer- 
cury and other metals, in its color reactions and many other tests 
behaves in the same way as other sugars of the aldose class. The fol- 
lowing reactions are given as among the more charactcri.stic of glucose 
and its derivatives. 

Saccharic Acid Ted for Glucose. — Glucose and the various sub- 
stances wluch yield glucose upon hydrolysis are oxidized by strong 

* For fiirthcT particulars upon the different saccharias see Kiliuni (Her., 16, 
701, 2953; 16, 2625; 18, 631, 2514) .and Ncf (Ann., 376, 1). 
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nitrifi acid to saccharic acid, which is recognized by means of its acid 
potassium or silver salt. The test, according to Tollens and Gans,* is 
best carried out as follows : 

Five grains of the material to be examined are treated in a porcelain 
dish witli 30 c.c. of nitric acid of 1.15 sp. gr. and the mixture evapo- 
rated with constant stirring upon a boiling water bath until evolution of 
red fumes has ceased and the resulting sirup has just begun to take on, 
a permanent yellow color. The sirup is then taken np with a little 
water, heated over a flame and powdered potassium carbonate added 
until a drop of the brownish colored solution gives a blue reaction with 
red litmus paper. Glacial acetic acid is then added drop by drop until 
the mixture gives off a strong odor of acetic acid. If glucose was present 
in the original substance crystals of acid potassium saccharate will 
usually soon separate ; if crystallization does not take place after a few 
hours’ standing, as may happen when only small amounts of glucose are 
present, the sirup should be concentrated further by gentle evapo- 
ration, After 24 hours’ standing the crystals, which have formed, are 
filtered off, or drained upon unglazed porcelain, and then recrystallized 
from the smalh^st possil)le amount of hot \vater. A third crystallization, 
using hone i.)Iack, will usually eliminate the last traces of oxalic acid 
and other impurities and give a perfectly pure salt. The yield of acid 
potassium saccharate by this method is about 30 to 40 per cent of the 
original amount of glucose. The compound consists of shining rhom- 
bic crystals with characteristic trapezoidal faces, the appearance of 
which under the microscope is unmistakable. Acid potassium sac- 
charate has the formula COOH (CHOHji COOK, 

The acid potassium saccharate as al:)ove prepared can be further 
identified by conversion to the silver salt. For this purpose the acid 
potassium salt, after drying and weighing, is dissolved in a little water, 
to which ammonia is then added to the point of neutrality. The solu- 
tion is then poured into a cold silver nitrate solution containing 
AgNOs to the amount of 1 2 the wadght of the acid potassium salt taken. 
The precipitated saccharate of silver after standing a short time is 
filtered, washed free from silver nitrate and then dried in a dark place 
over concentrated sulphuric acid. The silver saccharate has the for- 
mula CsHgOgAgs and upon ignition in a porcelain crucible should show 
50.91 per cent Ag. 

in making the saccharic acid test for glucose it should be remem- 
bered that d-glueonic, d-glucuronic and d-gulonie acids and cl-gulose 
also give saccharic acid upon oxidation wuth nitric acid. This liinita- 
• Ber,,21, 2149. 
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tion, however, is a comparatively slight one and the saccharic acid re- 
action. upon the whole is one of the best tests for d-glucose in presence 
of other sugars. 

Hydrazones and Osazones of Glucose. — d-Glucosc forms a large num- 
ber of hydrazones with pheiiylhydrazine and its substituted deriva- 
tives. With phenylhydrazine itself two isomeric* hydrazones are 
formed, one modification melting at 144*^ to 140" C. and the other at 
115® to 116® C, The exact conditions under wliich these two isomers 
are formed and their structural relationship arc not fully understood 
(see p. do9). 

Fischer* and Stahcl f recommended tlie diplienylhydrazone as one 
of the best compounds for identifying glucosf.\ To carry out the test 
1 part of sugar is dissolved in as little water as i^ossible and 1,5 parts of 
dipheiiylhydraziiKi in alcoholic solution arr* added; if the mixture is nut 
clear a little water or alcohol is added until the turbidity disa})pears. 
By allowing the mixture to stand several days th(^ diphenylliydrazone 
CfiHiiOs : N — N(C(iHj )2 will separate as small colorless pri.sms, 
which, after recrystallizing from hot water, should melt at 161° to 
162® C. By heating the mixture of sugar and diphenylhydrazinc in a 
flask attached to a reflux condenser the formation of the hydrazone is 
completed within 2 hours. Upon evaporating tl)e alcohol and taking 
up the uncomhined hydrazine with ether the hydrazone will quickly 
separate. The glucose-diphenylhydrazone is insoluble in ether and 
addition of the latter will hasten crystallization. The diplienylhydra- 
zono reaction offers aiL easy means for separation of d-glucose from 
d-fructose and other sugai's. Tn case of a mixture of sugars it is ad- 
visable to conduct the reaction in the cold. It should bt* remembered 
in making the test that arabiiio.se also gives a charaet eristic insoluble 
hydrazone with diphcuylhydrazine; the two compounds can easily be 
separated, however, by cr}'staUizalion and are readily distinguished 
from one another by their differences in melting point and composition. 

Glucosc-benzhydrazonc t C 6 H 12 O 5 : X - NH • COCgHa andmelhyl- 
phenjdhydrazone § CeHioQj: N — NCH;^ • CoIU have also been em- 
ployed for the separation and identification of glucose. Glucose may 
be separated from its hydrazones by deconqiosing the latter with be-nzal- 
dehyde or formaldehyde as described on page 348. The free* sugar, 
which is thus liberated, may bo crystallized and further identified by 
determining its specific rotation. 

The best known and earliest studied hydrazine derivative of glucose 

♦ Ber,, 23, SO.'i. t licr., 28, 160. 

t Aim,, 268, 242. § Neuberg, Ber., 36, 965. 
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is the phenylosazone C 6 Hio 04 ( : N — NH • CeHs)?. The compound is 
obtained as yellow needlc'shaped crystals by heating 1 part glucose, 
2 parts phenylhydrazine chloride and 3 parts sodium acetate in 20 
parts of water. The osazonc is purified by rccrystallizing from alcohol, 
and should have a melting point of 205° to 206° C. (capillary tube 
method). 

The osazone reaction of glucose is of but little value as a means of 
identification, owing to the fact that d-mannose and d-fructose both 
give the same compound. 

Reduction of Glucose. — d-GIucose upon treatment with sodium 
amalgam in acid solution is reduced to the alcohol d-sorbite. 

CUiOH CH2OH 

I I 

HOCH HOCH 

I I 

HOCH HOCH 

1 4“ Hi = ! 

HCOH HCOH 

Hoill HOCH 

CHO insOH 

d-Olucose d-Sorbite. 

If the reaction is allowed to proceed in alkaline solution mannite is 
also formed, owing to rearrangement of a part of the glucose into 
d-mannose and d-fructose previous to reduction. 

Glucose is oxidized in aqueous solution by means of bromine to 
gluconic acid CB 20 H(CH 0 II) 4 C 00 H, which upon evaporation gives 
the lactone CbIIid 06(H^ after solution =-|- 68.2). 

Tire reactions of glucose with benzoyl chloride, formaldehyde, acetic 
anhydrid(;, mercaptan, etc., have already been referred to. 

The Synthetic Glucosides. — Reference has already been made to 
the combination of reducing sugars with alcohols. These compounds, 
while of little analytical importance, have considerable theoretical in- 
terest, and the following description is given of the methyl derivatives 
of glucose. 

The combination of d-glucosc and methyl alcohol, according to 
Fischer’s * early method, is accomplished by dissolving glucose in cold 
methyl alcohol and saturating the solution with dry hydrochloric acid 
gas. Oystals of the a-methyl glucoside are obtained upon evaporating 
the; solution; the mother liquor contains a second isomeric /S-methyl 
glucoside, which can be isolated by careful fractional crystallization. 


* Her., 26, 2400; 28, 1151. 
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The a- and /3-methyl glucosidcs, although having the same general 
formula, CrHuOg, show a marked dilTereiice in certain of their properties, 
as is seen from the following: 


1 

a-Met hy! ^Jilucoflide. 

1 /1-Met.hyt glucuside. 


1 16.5 '’-160“ C. 

+ 158 _ 

Hydrolyzing 

Non-liydrolyzitig 

10S°-110°C. 

-32 

Non-liydrolyzing 

Hydrolyzing 

Specific rotation 

Action of maltusc 

Action of einiilsin 



Following the suggestion of Simon * the a- and /S-methyl glueosides 
of high and low rotation are usually regarded as respeetivo compounds 
of the high rotating a-glucose and low rotating jS-glucose. Armstrong,! 
in fact, showed by polariscopic measurements tliat a-mothyl glucoside 
was resolved by the enzyme 7naltase (a-glucase) into a-glu(‘ose of high 
initial rotation and /3-methyl glucoside by the enzyme emiilsin {ii-glucase) 
into /3-gIucose of low initial rotation. Adoi)ting tlie formulae given on 
page 192 for a- and /3-glii(:ose, the configurations of a~ and /3-mothyl 
glucoside would be. 



CIbOH 


HOCH 
— CH 


IlCOR 

1 

HOCH 


O 


CIbOH 

ITO^H 



HCOH 

1 

HOCH 


H-C-O-CJb Cib-O-C-H 

a-Mcthyl t;lui;o3ide. Methyl glucoi^idc. 


Testing the hydrolyzing power of inaltase or emulsin upon the 
glueosides, disaccharides and other natural condensation products 
of glucose has been used by Armstrong J as a means of determin- 
ing whether the glucose in a given combination belongs to the a- or 
/3-form. 

Compounds resembling the a- and j3-m ethyl glueosides have been 
prepared by condensing glucose with other alcohols. The compounds 
have usually a sweet taste, do not reduce Fohling’s solution, and ex- 
hibit none of the other aldehyde properties peculiar to glucose. 

• Compt. rend,, 132, 187, 596. 

t J. Churn. Soc., 83, 1305. 

t Armstrong's “ The Simple Curb oliyd rates and Glucosidcs ’’ (1910), 43. 
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l-Glucose. — 

CH2OH 

IICOH 

HCOH 

i 

HOCH 

HCOH 

ino 


l-Glucose has not been found free in nature and possesses only a 
theoretical interest from the relationship to its d-isomer. The sugar has 
been prepared synthetically * from the pentose sugar l-arabinose. 
The latter ui)on treatment with hydrocyanic acid and saponification 
of the addition product (Kiliaiii^s cyanhydrinc synthesis) gives a mix- 
ture of the two hexonic acids. 


CH>OH 

I 

HCOH 

1 

HCOH 

1 

HOCH 

1 

HCOH 

ioOH 

l-Gluconic acid. 


CH2OH 

1 

HCOH 

I 

HCOH 

Hoin 

1 

HOCH 


COOH 

l-.Mamionic acid. 


The 1-gluconic and l-mannonic acids are separated by crystalliza- 
tion of their lactones. The lactone of 1-gluconic acid is reduced by 
sodium amalgam to bglucose. 

ProperUes. — 1-Glucosc consists of small prismatic crystals melting 
ing at nr to 143° C. In its outward properties the sugar resembles 
d-glucose. Its specific rotation was found by Fischer to be [a]^ = - 51 .4; 
mutarotation was present, the reading after solution being - 95.5. 

1-Glucose is not fermented by yeast and in this respect shows an 
important difference from d-glucose. 

Nitric acid oxidizes 1-glucose to 1-saccharic acid whose acid potas- 
sium and silver salts resemble those of d-saccharic acid, 

Dipheiiylhydrazine forms with 1-glucosc a characteristic hydrazone, 
which melts at 162° C. ami is in other respects very similar to d-glu- 
cose-diphenyl hydrazone. The phenylosazone of l-glucose is formed un- 
der the same conditions as d-glucose-phenylosazone and resembles the 
latter in melting point, crystalline form and solubility; it is readily dis- 
* Idschcr, Ber., 23 , 2611 . 
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tinguished, however, from the d-glucose-osazoiie by its dextrorotation 
in glacial acetic acid solution. 


d, 1-Glucose. — Racemic glucose was obtained by Fischer,* as a 
sweet colorless inactive sirup, by dissolving equal parts of d- and I-glu- 
cose in water and evaporating. 

d, 1-Glueose gives with diphenyl hydrazine a colorless diphcnyl- 
hydrazonc of melting point 132° to 133° C., which is 30° C. below tlie 
melting point of either d- or l-glucose-di])henylhydrazone. Oxidation 
of d, 1-glucose with nitric acid gives d, l-saccharic acid, whose acid- 
potassium salt is very similar to those of its d- and l-comf)onents. 

Racemic glucose is easily resolved by means of yeast, the d-glucose 
being completely fermented and the 1-glucoso rciinaining behind. 


D-MANNOSE. — Seminose. 

CH..OH 

I 

HOCII 


HOCH 

HCOH 

HCOH 

I 

CHO. 


Occurrence. — d-Manno.s(3 is found in the free condition accord- 
ing to different investigators in the juices of various plants and in iiiany 
germinating seeds. The sugar has also been found in certain niolas.si's 
from tropical cane-sugar fa(d.ori(‘s; tin; mannose* in molasses, however, 
is not doriv(3d from the cane but is formed by the action of the lime 
used in clarification upon the glucose and fructose of the cane juiia*. 

d-Mannosc is most widely distributed in nature as an anhytlride 
condensation product mannan which in its simple or complex form 
makes up one of the most abun riant of the hemicellulo.ses, 

Mannan (CJTu)O,0n. — This caiTohydrnte, eitlier in its simple 
form or as one of the so-called “ paired mannans (glucomannan, 
galactomannan, fruetomannan, etc,), occurs in nearly all plants from 
the simplest unicellular Protophytes to the most highly dr'vr'loprsd 
Phanerogams. It is found in the cellular rnatter of yeast, in different 
moulds, in various algae, in plant gums, in the wood, bark and roots of 
many trees, and in bulbs, nuts, grains, seeds, fruits, berries, leaves and 
other plant tissues. 


* Fischer, Bor., 23, 2611. 
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Yeast Mannan. — A convenient material for preparing one of the 
munnaiis is pressed yeast (manufactured without starch). Salkowski’s * 
method of separating and purifying yeast inaiman, or yeast gum, is as 
follows: 500 gins, of yeast are boiled gently for one-lialf hour with 
5 liters of 3 per cent potassium hydroxide. The solution is then al- 
lowed to stand, and the clear liquid, which is poured off, heated with 
750 c.c. of Fehling’s solution upon a water bath. The yeast gum is 
thrown out as a bluish white insoluble copper compound, which is 
purified from its mother liquor by boiling and squeezing out with water. 
Th(i copper compound is then decomposed by rubbing up with a slight 
excess of hydrochloric acid and 4 to 5 volumes of 90 per cent alcohol 
added. The acid alcoholic solution is poured off from the precipi- 
tated gum; the latter is then dissolved in water and reprecipitated by 
alcohol as before. After washing with a little absolute alcohol and 
(^thor, the gum is rcdissolved in 25 parts of water, a few drops of 
hydrochloric acid are added and the solution poured into 7 volumes 
absolute alcohol. The precipitated gum is washed with alcohol 
and ether and then allowed to remain under ether until the plastic 
mass hardens to a brittle solid. The ether is then poured off, the gum 
ground up in a mortar and dried over sulphuric acid. 

Yeast mannan consists of a white non-hygroscopic powder, easily 
soluble in warm water to a clear limpid solution and showing a specific 
rotation of [u:]^=+ 90.1. Hydrolysis of yi'ust gum with hydrochloric 
or sulphuric acids gives large amounts of d-mannosc. According to 
Oshima d-glucose and fucoso arc also formed, so that yeast gum in 
all probability belongs to the complex mannans, 

Salep Mannan. — A very pure mannan has been prepared from the 
mucilage of salep, a drug consisting of the dried decorticated tubers of 
different orchidaceous plants. Salep yields from 40 to 50 per cent 
of mucilage; the latter when separated from insoluble matter con- 
sists almost wholly of a water soluble mannan, which can be precipitated 
from solution by means of alcohol. Salep mannan t has the general 
formula (CbIIioOs)^ and is hydrolyzed by acids first to lower manno- 
saccharides and finally to d-mannose. 

Mannans have been isolated from many other plant substances, 
the general method of preparation consisting in the extraction of the 
material with hot 2 to 3 per cent alkali and precipitation of the gum 
with Fehiing’s solution as described under the method for yeast gum. 
The combining power of Fehling's solution with mannan is very marked, 

* B(t., 27, 407, 025. 
t llilgcr, Ber., 36, 3198. 
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tho rcagont causing a precipitation of 1 part man nan in 1000 parts of 
liquid. 

Preparation of Mannose, — Mannose may be prepared either by 
hydrolysis of yeast gum, salep mucilage or any other of the isolated 
mannans, or by direct hydrolysis of some plant material rich in mannan. 
The latter method is the most direct and the easiest to carry out, there 
being several common vegetable substances, such as ivory nuts, carob 
beans, coffee berries, date seeds, etc., which yield large amounts of 
mannose upon hydrolysis. Ivory nuts, or vegetable ivory (the fruit of 
Phyklephas macrocarpa), which is used so (extensively for making but- 
tons, is one of the best substances for jjrcparing mannose. Tho method 
of Fischer and Hirschberger * is as follows: 

Preparalion of d-Mannose from Ivory Nids. — One part of ivory- 
nut shavings (from button factories) is li('at(‘(l with 2 parts of 0 per 
cent hydrochloric acid in a boiling water bath for 0 hours in a flask 
connected with a reflux condenser. The hoi solution is then prevssed 
out from the insoluble residue and tho latter treated with a little 
water and repressed. The combined extract is then neutralized with 
sodium hydroxide, decolorized with bone black, filtered and treated in 
the cold with an excess of phenylhj'draziiie (0,3 gm, for every 1 gm. of 
ivory-nut shavings) dissolved in acetic acid. The very insoluble man- 
nose-hydrazone soon se]jai'ales as a thick crystalline precipitate, whi('h 
is filtered off after 24 hours, washed with cold water and dried. Tlio 
hydrazone may be purified by recrystallizing from a large volume of 
hot water or from 50 per cent alcohol containing a little pyridine, but 
for the purpose of preparing mannose the trouidesomo recrystallization 
may be dispensed with. 

Mannose may bo separated from its hydrazone by any of the methods 
previously described (p, 84S). The iK'st procedure according to Tul- 
lens t is the following: 50 gms. of mannose hydrazone, 40 gms. of btaizal- 
dehyde, 50 gms. of alcohol and 50 gms. of water any la^atcal upon the 
water bath for about one-half hour in a flask coniic'cted with a reflux 
condenser. The solution is then cooled and filtered from the insolu- 
ble benzaldehyde-hydrazoue; tho filtrate is shaken out with ether, de- 
colorized with bone black, filtered and evaporated to a sirup. The 
latter rarely crystallizes until it has been priinod with a crystal of 
mannose from a previous preparation. 

Crystallized mannose has been prepared by van Ekenstciii + by dis- 

* Bor., 22, 3218. 

t Alxlerhaldrm’s '' Biorhom. Arhcil.'^incihot.k'n " (lUUO), II, 74. 

t lice. trav. Paya-Bas, 14, 32!); IB, 222. 
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solving mannose sirup in methyl alcohol, adding a half volume of 
c;th(T and after 24 hours decanting from the sirupy precipitate. The 
methyl-ulcohol-ether solution on long standing will deposit crystals of 
mannose, which may be used for priming impure sirups. 

After the mannose-containing sirup has crystallized, the sugar is 
freed from its mother liquor by spreading upon porous plates and then 
purified by rccrystallizing. 

According to Neuberg and Mayer * mannose is best separated from 
its hydrazonc by means of formaldehyde. The sugar crystallizes at 
once in a highly pure fonditioii without a trace of decomposition prod- 
ucts. 

Preparation of d-Mannose from Carob Beans. — d-Mannose has been 
obtained by Herissey t from the seeds of the carob bean (St. John’s 
broad) by allowing the mannan of the seeds to react with the ac- 
companying orizymCj seminase: 500 gms. of the finely gro\ind seeds 
are treated with a solution of 60 gms. sodium fluoride in 4000 c.c. of 
water and allowed to stand at 33° to 35° C. The fluoride prevents 
fermentation by microorganisms, while the serainasc of the seeds con- 
verts the mannan to d-maniiose, which is precipitated from solution 
as the h 3 alrazone according to the method described. 

Synthesis of d-Mannose. — d-Mannose has been made syntheti- 
cally in a number of waj^s. d-Mannitc is oxidized by dilute nitric acid to 
d-mannose which can then be separated as the hydrazone. d-Mannose 
can also be formed from d-glucose and d-fructose, through molecular 
rearrangement b^-^ action of dilute alkalies (p. 303). The sugar has 
also been built up by Fischer I from formaldehyde; the latter by con- 
densation gives d, l-fructose, which upon reduction gives d, l-mannito, 
and this upon oxidation with bromine yields d, l-inaniioaic acid. The 
latter is resolved b^^ crystallization of its strychnine salts into the d- 
and 1-compononts. The lactone of the d-mannonic acid upon reduction 
gives d-inannos(‘. 

Properties of d-Mannose. — d-Mannose crystallizes as the anhy- 
dride C 6 H 12 O 5 in riiombic crystals melting at 132° C. The sugar has 
a pleasant sweet taste and is easily soluble in water and 80 per cent 
alcohol, very slightly soluble in hot absolute alcohol and insoluble in 
ether, 

d-Mannoso has a constant specific rotation of [a]^ = -|- 14.25; the 
initial rotation is to the left, [q]^^ 3 minutes after solution being — 13.6. 

d-Mannose is fermented by yeast to alcohol and carbon dioxide in 
the same manner, but not with the same rapidity, as d-glucosc. The 
* Z. physiol. Chem., 37 , 647. f Compt. rend,, 133 , 49, 302. t Ber., 23 , 370. 
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sugar is also easily fermented by different lactic acid organisms. d-Man- 
nose reacts with alkalies similarly to d-glucoso. 

Tests for d-Mannose. — d-Mannose is l^est recognized by means 
of its phenylhydrazone, C 6 Hi 205 :N— NHCeHs, to which repeated refer- 
ence has been made. The compound crystallizes in colorless rhombic 
prisms, which melt upon slow heating at 186° to 188° C,, but with 
rapid heating at 195° to 200° C. The hydrazone is almost insoluble in 
cold water, but is dissolved in 80 to 100 parts of hot water; it is but 
little soluble in concentrated alcohol, ether or acetone; the best solvent 
is hot GO per cent alcohol. Dissolved in hydrochloric acid it exhiljits 
levorotation. 

On long heating with phenylhydrazine, d-mannose, or its hyilra- 
zone, is converted into an osazone which is identical with that of 
tl-gluco.se (p. 354), 

d-Manno.se upon reduction with sodium amalgam is converted into 
its alcohol d-mannite, which melts at 1GG° C. and in borax solution is 
dextrorotatory. 

d-Mannite is very widely distributed in nature and has l)cen found 
in ash manna, lilac leaves, mushrooms, sea alg^ and in the olive, cactus, 
pineapple, onion and many other plants. The best natural source is 
ash manna, from which d-mannite is obtained by extraction with alcohol. 

Oxidation of d-mannose with bromine in aqueous solution gives 
d-mannonic acid, CH 2 OH(CHOH) 4 CO 0 H, whose lactone, CcHioOc, is 
dextrorotatory ([o]^ = -f- 53.8). Upon oxidation with nitric acid 
d-mannose and d-matiiiunic acid give cl-Tnannosaccharic acid, COOH 
(CH0H)4C00H, whoso double lactone, CgIIsOc, melts at 180° to 190° C. 
and has a rotation of [a]^ - + 201.8. 

1-Mannose. — CibOH 

ilCOil 
IICOH 
iirx’H 

I 

nocH 

I 

tMIO 

1-Mannose has not been found in nature cither in the free or com- 
bined form; it has been preinired synthetically * in several ways. 
The best starting point is l-arabiiiose, which, as shown under 1-glucose, 
is converted by means of Kiliani’s cyanhydrine reaction into both 
1-gluconic and l-mannonio acids. The lactone of the latter upon re- 
* Fischer, Bcr., 23 , 370. 
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diiction with sodium amalgam gives 1-mannoso. The sugar can also be 
prepared by Fischer’s synthesis from formaldehyde as described under 
the synthesis of d-mannose. 1-Mannose has been obtained only in 
form of a colorless unfcrmcntable levorotatory sirup. 

Teds for UMa7inose. — 1 -Mannose forms with phenylhydrazine an 
insoluble hydrazone, whidi resembles d-mamiosc-phcnylhydrazone in 
melting point and other properties. The l-mannose-hydrazone, how- 
ever, exhibits dextrorotation, when dissolved in hydrochloric acid, and 
this property serves to distinguish it from the d-mannose-hydrazone. 
The phenylosazone of 1-mannose is identical with 1-glucosazone. 

I- Mannose upon reduction gives its alcohol l-mannite, which melts 
at 1 GG° C. and in borax solution is levorotatory. Oxidation with bromine 
converts 1-mannoso to l-mannonic Ptcid, whose lactone is levorotatory 
— 54,8). Oxidation with nitric acid converts 1-mannose and 
l-mannonic acid to l-mannosticcharic acid whose double lactone melts 
at 180° C, and has a rotation of about [a]^, ^ — 200. 

d, l-Mannose. — Racemic mannose w^as obtained by Fischer * as a 
colorless inactive sirup by reduction of the lactone of d, l-mannonic 
acid. By decomposing d, 1-man nose-phenylhydrazone with formalde- 
hyde Ncuberg and Mayer j obtained d, 1-mannose in the form of crys- 
tals which melted at 132° to 133° C. d, 1-Mannose forms an insoluble 
phenylhydrazonc molting at 195° C.; its osazone is identical with 
d, l-glucosazonc. The sugar upon reduction give.s d, l-mannite; oxida- 
tion \wth bromine yields d, l-mannonic acid and with nitric acid d, I-man- 
nosaccharic acid. 

d, 1-Manrioso can l:)e resolved by means of yeast which ferments only 
the d-mannose. Indirectly the sugar can bo resolved by conversion to 
d, l-mannonic acid. The strychnine salt of the latter is then treated 
with boiling alcoliol which dissolves only the salt of the d-acid. The 
lactones of the separated mannonic acids yield upon reduction the re- 
spective sugars, (1- and 1-raannoso. 

D-GALACTOSE. — 

ciLnir 

i 

ITO(dI 

i 

n(;oii 

I 

Hcon 


♦ Ber., 23, 381. 


CHO 

t Z. physiol. Chem., 37, 545. 
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Occurrence. — Eree d-galactose has been roported as occurring in 
the whey of milk and in the tissues of certain seeds during germination; 
the galactose thus found, however, is purely transitory, being derived 
by enzyme action from some of its higher condensation products, 
which, as glucosides, polysaccharides and hemi celluloses, arc found 
widely distributed in nature. 

d-Galactose occurs in the vegetable world as a constituent of many 
glucosides, in which compounds it is often united with other sugars. 
The glucoside xantkorkamnin, which gives d-galactoso and rhamnose 
upon hydrolysis, has alreaily been mentioned. In the same way the 
glucoside digitonin, a constituent of commercial digitalis, is hydrolyzed 
by heating with dilute acids into galactose and glucose. 

C27H440i3 d- 2 II 2 O = Cr,Hi20s + CcHijOg + C15H24O3. 

Digitonin .d-Galactose d-Glucose Digitogenin. 

Convallarin and convallamarin from ConvaLlaria mciialiH (lily of the 
valley), myrticolorin from the leaves of Eucalyptus macrorhyncha, sapo- 
toxin from certain species of Saponaria, and jnany other complex glu- 
cosides, whose constitution remains to be established, yield upon 
hydrolysis d-galactose, which is usually mixed with other sugars. 

d-Galactose is also found united with other sugars as a constituent 
of different higher saccharides, such as lactose, melibiosc, rafhnose, rham- 
niiiose and stachyose. 

Galactans. — d-Galactose is found most widely distributed in the 
vegetable kingdom as a constituent of many gums, liemi celluloses, 
mucilages, pectins and other plant materials. In these cases the galac- 
tose usually exists as an anhydride condensation product or galactan. 
The galactans make up a numerous group of sub.staneos, the exact con- 
stitution of which has not been thoroughly established. In the galac- 
tans d-galactose shows the same tendency to form combinations with 
other sugars as was noted in the case of its glucosides and polysac- 
charides; there arc arabogalactans, xylogalactans, mannog.alaetans, 
glucogalactans and other conibiiiatioris each of which shows well- 
marked differences in behavior towards alkalies and other reagents. 

China moss, Ceylon mos.s, Irish moss, Iceland moss and many 
other plants belonging to the algfc, mosses and lichens yield mucilages, 
which are dissolved by hot water and precipitated therefrom by alcohol. 
The substances thus prepared consist mostly of galactan and are 
hydrolyzed by hydrochloric or sulphuric acitl to d-galactose. Oxida- 
tion with nitric acid produces large quantities of mucic acid. 

Arabogalactans or galactoarahans arc found in the seeds of lupines, 
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bnans, peas and other legumes * * * § in amounts varying from 5 to 20 per 
cent. The cellular tissues of the crushed seeds are extracted succes- 
sively with water, alcohol, ether and 0.2 per cent potassium hydroxide; 
the residue from this treatment consists largely oT galactoaraban. 
The crude product is purified by dissolving in hot 2 per cent potassium 
hydroxide and precipitating the clear solution with strong alcohol, 
which throws out the galactoaraban as a yellowish colored potassium 
compound. The latter is washed with alcohol, decomposed with dilute 
acid and the pure gum precipitated by addition of strong alcohol. 

Galactoarabans have also been found in plant exudations and gums, 
in vegetable mucilages, in the slimy envelopes of different bacteria, in 
unripe sugar-beets and in many other products. The galactoarabans 
are easily hydrolyzed by hydrochloric and sulphuric acids into d-galac- 
tose and l-arabinose. In many cases this hydrolysis can be effected 
by diastase and other enzymes; the latter in the process of germina- 
tion no doubt convert the galactoaraban of seeds into sugars which 
are then assimilated by the growing embryo. The galactoarabans 
yield mucic acid upon oxidation with nitric acid, and furfural upon 
distillation woth strong hydrochloric acid. 

Galactoxylan ^ has been found as a gummy constituent of the 
cellular tissues of wheat, barley and other grains, and also appears to 
occur in various complex gums. Galactoxylan is hydrolyzed by dilute 
acids to galactose and xylose. Alucic acid is obtained upon oxidation 
with nitric acid, and furfural upon distillation with hydrochloric acid. 

Galactomannan t occurs as a constituent of many hemi celluloses; 
it has been found in tlie coffee berry, in cocoanuts, in the carob bean, in 
the seeds of Strychios Igjiaiii (St. Ignatius' beans) and in other plant 
substances. Hydrolysis of galactomannan gives galactose and mannose. 

GaJactans of a more complex character than the above are also 
found in nature. Among such gal acta ns may be mentioned flax-seed 
mucilage, which upon hydrolysis gives d-galactosc, d-glucosc, l-arabi- 
nose and l-xylose. 

The Pectins. § — Closely related to the plant mucilages and gums 
are the ])ectins, an important group of substances widely distributed 
in nature. The pectins are found in apples, pears, grapes and most 

* Schulze, Ber., 22, 1192. 

t Liiitner and Diill, Z. angew, Cliem, (1891), 538. 

t bippiriiinn’s Cheiniu der Zuukerarten,” p, 694, 

§ For a fuller account of the pectins see article by Victor Grafc, “Biochem- 
isches Handlexicon,” pp. 80-94; also the early papers by Fremy to whom mucli of 
our knowledge is due (J. Pharm. [21, 26, 368 G84U); Aun. chim. pbys. [31, 24, 5). 
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other fruits, in carrots, beets and other root organs, and in the tissues 
of many other plants, as the flax and hemp. 

The pectins, which arc soluble, are derived from an insoluble inter- 
cellular mother substance, called pectose, which is regarded by many 
chemists as an oxygen, or acid, derivative of cellulose. The conversion 
of pectose into pectin takes place in the ripening of fruits, and in the 
retting of flax and hemp; the process is attributed to the action of a 
special enzyme pectosinase. 

A good material for preparing pectin is the juiec of ripe pears. The 
juice is treated first with oxalic acid to break up lime compounds and 
then with tannic acid to precipitate albumin. The clarified juice is 
filtered and treated with an excess of strong alcohol, which precipitates 
the pectin. The latter is filtered off, purified by dissolving in water 
and reprecipitating with alcohol, and then dried over concentrated 
sulphuric acid. As thus prepared pectin consists of an amorphons 
white substance, which dissolves easily in wnter to a neutral solution. 
The pectins differ greatly in their optical properties; the pectin from 
orange skins, for example, is inactive, while the pectin from goose- 
berries gives [a]^ = + 194. 

Upon long boiling with w'ater pectins and pectose are converted 
into parapeclin of weak acid reaction. Boiling with dilute acids con- 
verts pectose, pectin and parapectin into meiapectin, which has also 
the properties of a ^veak acid. 

The pectins by the action of another enzyme pectose are converted 
into peciic acids, the calcium salts of which give fruit juices the prop- 
erty of jellifying. Hectic acids are also produced from pectose and 
pectin by boiling several hours with dilute alkali. 

As precipitated from solutions of its salts poetic acid is obtai]}cd as 
a white amorphous jellylike mas,s, insoluble in water, alcohol and ether, 
but easily soluble in alkalies; [a:]^= 186 to + 300. 

Pectose, pectin, parapectin, inetapeolin and pectic acid are con- 
verted by hot alkaline solutions into parapectic acid. The final prod- 
uct obtained by the action of alkalies upon the pectin substances 
previously named is metapectic acid, which is identical with arabinic 
acid described under l-arabinosc. 

The different pectin substances, which have been named, are all 
hydrolyzed by boiling with dilute mineral acids into d-gala close and 
l-arabinpsc, the yield of each sugar depending upon the nature of the 
product. The hydrolysis of the pectins into galactose and arabinose is 
also supposed by some to take place in nature through the agency of a 
third enzyme pectinase. 
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Oxidation of the peeiitts with nitric acid j;ives a large yield of 
mucic acid, and distillation with hydrochloric acid produces much 
furfural 

The chemistry of the pectins is still in a very unsettled condition. 
The neutral water-soluble pectins are usually regarded as lactones or 
esters of the various poetic acids, but the constitution of the latter, 
as well as that of the parent substance pectose, has not been deter- 
mined. 

d-Galactosc occurs most widely in the animal kingdom as a con- 
stituent of milk sugar. It has also been recognized by dilTerent 
investigators among the saponification products of protagon, a con- 
stituent of nerve and brain tissue. The galactose in protagon is sup- 
posed to be part of an ami no-phosphoric -fatty acid complex, the exact 
constitution of which is unknown. d-Galactose has also been reported 
to be present in different niicleo-protcids, mucins and other substances 
of animal origin, but the identity of the sugar in some of these cases 
has not been fully established. 

Synthesis of d-Galactose. — The synthesis of d-galactose has 
been accomplished in several ways. It has been built up by Fischer 
and Ruff * from d-lyxose, which, by addition of hydrocyanic acid and 
saponifying (Kiliaiii’s cyaiihydriiie synthesis), gives d-galactonic and 
(l-talonic acids, the former, however, in much greater amount. f The 
lactone of d-galactonic acid upon reduction gives d-galaetose. 

d-Galactose has also been formed by Lobry dc Bruyn and van Eken- 
stein X by heating the ketuse sugar l-sorbose with dilute alkalies, a 
mutual rearrangement taking place between these two sugars similar 
to that noted between d-glucose and d-fructose. 

Preparation of d-Galactose. Fro?n M ilk Sugar. — d-Galactose is 
most easily prepared by hydrolyzing milk sugar. For this purpose 
1 part of milk sugar is heated with 10 parts of 2 per cent sulphuric 
acid in a boiling water bath for 4 hours; the free acid is then neu- 
tralized with an excess of calcium or barium carbonate and the solution 
filtered from the insoluble residue of sulphate and carbonate. The fil- 
trate is evaporated to a sirup which will usually crystallize within a few 
days; crystallization may be hastened by priming the sirup with a 
crystal of galactose from a previous preparation. The impure galactose 

* Ber., 33, 2142. 

t Fischer calls attention to the fact that in Kiliaiii's synthesi? the yield of the 
two acids is never the same, one Lsomer being always produced in larger amount 
(Ann., 270, 64). 

I Rec. trav. Pays-Bas, 19 , 1. 
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from the first crystalUzation is filtered off, washed with a little 80 per 
cent alcohol and then redissolved in as little hot water as possible; 
hot strong alcohol is then added, the solution boiled with a little bone 
black and filtered; the filtrate upon cooling will soon deposit crystals 
of pure d'galactose. 

Preparation of d-Galactose from Agar-agar, — d-Galactosc may also 
be prepared by hydrolysis of plant materials rich in galactan, as Agar- 
agar. The latter when heated with 10 parts of 2 per cent sulphuric aciil 
for 12 hours in a boiling water bath is largely hydrolyzed to d-galactose 
which may be crystallized by neutralizing the acid solution and evaijo- 
rating to a sirup as described in the preceding method. 

Properties of d-Galactose. — d-Galactosc cry stall iz('s from water 
as a monohydrate, C 6 Hi 20 (}.Il 20 , in the form of large prismati(; needh^s, 
and from strong ethyl and methyl alcohols as the anhydride in the form 
of fine hexagonal crystals. The hydrate melts at 118° to 120° C. and 
the anhydride at about 1G5° C. The sugar has a sweet ta.ste, is easily 
soluble in water, moderately soluble in 50 per cent alcohol, but practi- 
cally insoluble in absolute alcohol and ether. 

d-Galactosc is strongly dextrorotatory ; the value for constant 
rotation is about [a]^ =-{-81, the figure being influenced both by tem- 
perature and concentration (see p. 181). The sugar sliows strong 
mutarotation, [a]^^ immediately after solution being about +140. 

Taiiret * has prepared d-galactosc in a modification of low .specilie 
rotation. Ry dissolving 12 gms. of ordinary d-galactosc in 30 grns. of 
water, adding 0.03 gm. of sodium phosphate ('xactly neutralized with 
sulphuric acid, licating a few minutes on the water-bath and then, aftcT 
cooling, strongly agitating with 200 c.c. absolute alcohol, crystals of a 
galactose are obtained which give after solution a value for [a]^ of only 
+53; this low rotation, however, increases upon standing of the solu- 
tion to the true constant value of ordinary galacto,s(;. The transition is 
effected at once by heating the solution or by adding a trace of alkali 
just as with the high rotating form of galactose. 

Action of Alkalies upon d-Galactose. — By the action of dilute 
alkalies d-galactose is transformeti into a mixture of isomeric hexoses, 
d-talose, d-tagatose, l-sorbose and galtose as descriljed under these 
several sugars. 

By the action of 8 normal sodium hydroxide Neff obtained 40 to 45 
per cent d, 1-lactic acid, 10 per cent a- d-gnlacto-motasaccharin, 5 to 10 
per cent + d-galacto-motasaccharin, 5 per cent «-and d-isusacchurin, 
and numerous other saccharins. TTe two metasaccharins, which 
* Bull. 60 C. chim. 13], 16, 195. t -Vnn. 376, 1. 
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are the most important of the group, have the following structural 
formula): 


CHjOH 

HOCH 

1 

HC 

1 

ncR 

1 

HOCH 


O 


OC > 

«- d ~G al ac 1 o- 1 1 1 c f cL'hu r i a . 


CH,OH 

Hotn 

! 



| 8 - d-Galacto-mctasaccliarin, 


[a]“ = ~ 4o.3 [a]'2 = - G2.96. 

m. p. = 114° C. m. p. = 55“ — 60° U. 


The a- (i4sosacchariii is dosoribed under lactose. 

Fermentation. — d-Ga lactose is fertmuitcd by yeast in presence 
of suitable nutrients to alcohol and carbon dioxide; the fermentation 
proceeds, however, more slowly than with d-glucose and requires 
about 8 days for completion. The yield of ethyl alcohol with cultures 
of pure yeast is about 45 to 46 per cent of the weight of galactose taken. 
According to Buchner and Rapp * the alcoholic fermentation of d-ga- 
lactose is due to the enzyme zymase. DiHerent species of Mucor and 
other moulds also cause alcoholic fermentation of d-galactosc.f 

Many lactic acid producing organisms cause fermentation of d-galac- 
tose with formation of d,l-lactic acid; with some organisms the 1-lactic 
acid is produced in greater amount. 

Bacterium xylinum, the so-called sorbose bacterium, oxidizes d-ga- 
lactose to d-galaetonic acid. 

Tests for d-Galactose. Mucic Acid Reaciion. — The test most 
generally employed for detecting d-galactosc, either in the free or com- 
bined form, is the production of mucic acid upon oxidation with nitric 
acid. The reaction is carried out as described under the determination 
of galactan (p. 459). d-Galactose by this method + yields over 75 per 
cent of its -weight as mucic acid. It must be remembered that mucic 
acid is also formed by the oxidation of 1-galactose, dulcite and d- and 
l-galactonic acids so that other reactions, such as the isolation of the 
sugar from its hydrazoiie, or the fermeiitatiou test, must be used for 
confirmation. 


* Der,, 31 , 1090. 

t The idea of Dubrunfaut that d-galactose was not fermented by yeast was 
shown by Pasteur to bo erroneous. A later view of Bourquelot that d-galactosc 
could be fermented only in presence of glucose, or some other easily feraieiilable 
sugar, wa.s completely disproved by Tollens and Stone. 
t ToUens and Kent, Ann., 277 , 222. 
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Mucic add has the configuration : 

COOH 

HOCH 

nioH 

HCOIi 

I 

IIOCII 

COOIl 

It crystallizes in minute granular rhombic prisms^ which melt on rapid 
heating at 212° to 215° C. and are almost insoluble in water (1 part in 
300 c.c. cold water). Mucic acid, as is evident from its symmetrical 
structure, is optically inactive. Upon heating with concentrated hydro- 
bromic acid, or other dehydrating agents, mucic acid is converted to 
dehydroinucic acid (p. 781). 

Reactions of d-Galactose icitk Pheynjlhydrazme. — d-Galactosc when 
treated with phenylhydrazine in the cold in the proportion of 5 parts 
sugar, 3 parts water and 5 parts phenylhydrazine deposits within 
an hour a thick crystalline mass of d-galactosc-phonylhydrazone * 
CsHijOo : N2HC6H5. After 24 hours the crystals are filtered off, washed 
with a little ether and recrystallized from hot alcohol; d-galactose 
phenylhydrazone forms fine colorless needles, melting at 158° C., easily 
soluble in hot water and alcohol, but insoluble in ether and chloroform. 
The 2 per cent aqueous solution is levorotatory f ([a]^ = — 21.0). The 
phenylhydrazone reaction may be used for sej)araling d-galactose from 
d-glucose and other sugars whose hydrazones separate more slowly. 

Methylphenylhydrazine and jS-naphthylhydrazine also form with 
d-galaetose insoluble hydrazones which may be employed for purposes 
of identification. 

d-Galactose may be separated from its hydrazones by decomposing 
the latter with formaldehyde or benzaldehyde according to the usual 
method. 

d-Galactose, or its phenylhydrazone, upon heating with an excess of 
phenylhydrazine is converted into d-galactosc-phcnylosazone. + The 
latter forms fine yellow needles, having the formula CcHif)O4(N5HG,iH02 
and melting at about 194° to 190° C.; presence of slight impurities 
may cause, however, marked deviations in I lie melting point (170° to 
190° C.). d-Galaeto.sazone is but slightly soluble in cold water; it is 
more soluble in hot water and is readily dissolved by hot GO per cent 
alcohol. 

* Fischer, Ber,, 20, 821. t Jacobi, Ann., 272, 171. t Fischer, Ber., 17, 579, 
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Hod action of d-p;alact,ose with sodium amalgam gives the alcohol 
clulcito, which has the configuration: 

CHiOH 

HOCH 

IlioH 

iiioii 

Hoitl 

CIUOH 

As is evident from its symmetrical structure, dulcite is optically 
inactive, 

Dulcite is found in nature in Madagascar manna, Melamjiyrum 
ne^norosum and many other plants. Its melting point is 188° C. 

Oxidation of d-galaciose with liromine in aqueous solution gives 
d-galactonic acid, the lactone of which immediately after solution 
shows a rotation of about [«]/>= — 70. 

1-Galactose. — 

CIUOII 


IIOCH 

1 

TKJOTI 

cno 

1-Galactosc has been found in nature as a constituent of d, 1-ga- 
lactose among the liydrolytic products of several jdant materials; in 
gum Chagunl by Wintcrstcin* and in the Japanese food product, Nori, 
by Tolleris and Oshima.t 

I'Galactose has been prepared synthetically J by reducing the lac- 
tone of 1-galactonic acid which is formed together with d-galactonic 
acid by red\iction of mucio acid with sodium amalgam. 

Proptrlies. — 1 -Galactose has been obtained as a white crystalline 
sugar melting at 1G2° to 1G3° C., easily soluble in water and 60 per 
cent alcohol, but only very slightly soluble in absolute alcohol. The 
sugar is strongly Icvorotatory, [«];,= - 74° about; strong mutarotation 
is observed, [a]^, 8 minutes after solution = — 120. 

* Her,, 31, 1.571. f Rt., 34, 1422. 

X Fischer and Hesrtz, Ber., 26, 1247. 
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1-Galactose is not fermented by yeast; in this respect the sugar 
differs from the behavior of d-galactosc. This property renders it 
easy to detect 1-galactose in the presence of d-galactose, d-glucosc, 
d -mannose, d-fructose and other fermentable sugars. 

Tests, — 1-GaIactose is reduced by sodium amalgam to dulcite and i.s 
oxidized by strong nitric acid to mucic acid, the sugar in both these re- 
actions behaving the same as d-galactoso; this agreement in behavior, 
in fact, follows necessarily from the configurations. l-Oalactose is 
oxidized with bromine to I-galactonlc acid, whose lactone (not isolated 
as yet in the pure condition) is dextrorotatory. 

1-Galactose forms with phenylhydrazine a difficultly soluble hydra- 
zone melting at 158° to 160° C. and in appearance and solubility very 
similar to d-galactosc-hydrazonc. The aqueous solution of 1 -galactose 
hydrazone, however, is dextrorotatory, [a]^ = +21.6, which distin- 
guishes it from d-galactose hydrazone; l-galactose-phenylosazonc re- 
sembles in its appearance, melting point and solubility the osazone of 
d-galactose. 

d, 1-Galactose. — Inactive galactose, as previously noted, has 
been found in a few cases among the hydrolytic products of certain 
plant materials. 

The sugar has been prepared synthetically * by reducing the lactone 
of d, l-galactonic acid, which is itself derived by reduction of the lactone 
of mucic acid; d, 1-galactose has also been prepared f by oxidizing 
dulcite with hydrogen peroxide in presence of iron salts. 

Ciwn CibOH Clio 

Hoill 
IlioH 

-j- I T 2 HsO 
IICOH 

Hoin 

(!:h20h 

Diilrite d^alanto.sc l-Galaoto.sc 

Properties. — d, 1-Galactose, as obtained by Neuberg and Wohl- 
gemuth, t was found to have all the properties of a true racemic sub- 
stance, The sugar was obtained crystalline, melted at 143° to 144° C., 
was ojjtically inactive and was fermented only one-half by yeast, the 
l-galactose remaining iinattacked. 

* Fischor and Hertz, Ber., 25, 1247, 
t Neuberg and Wohlgemuth, il. physiol. Cliem., 36, 219. 
t Ibid. 
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Tests. — d, 1-Galactose is reduced by sodium amalgam to dulcite 
and oxidized by strong nitric acid to mucic acid, these reactions being, 
of course, the same as obtained by each of the component sugars. 

With phenylhydrazine d, 1-galactose forms an insoluble hydrazone, 
which separates rapidly from cold solutions of the sugar and, when 
ljurified, consists of colorless crystals melting at 158“ to 160“ C. The 
hydrazone is decomposed by heating with formaldehyde or benzalde- 
hyde with liberation of the free sugar, which may then be identified by 
its optical inactivity, by formation of mucic acid with nitric acid and 
by leaving a residue of 1-galactose after fermentation with yeast. 

Oxidation of d, 1-galactose with bromine gives d, 1-galactonic acid. 
The latter can be resolved into its components by fractional crystalliza- 
tion of its strychnine salt, the strychnine compound of d-galactonic 
aeid separating as a crystalline deposit while that of 1-galactonic acid 
remains in the mother liquor. 

d-Gulose. — 

cibon 

1 

IIOCH 

HCOH 

1 

HCOH 


d-Gulose has not been identified with certainty in any plant or animal 
product. The sugar has been prepared syiilhetically * by reduction of 
(1-saccharic acid, which is converted first to the aldehyde compound 
d-glucuronic acid, and then to d-gulonic acid. 


COOH 

nioH 

HOCH 

IlioH 

I 

HCOH 

COOH 


CHO 

I 

HCOH 

1 

+ Hs=nocii +ib = 

I 

HCOH 

H^OH 

ioOH 


d'Sacnharic add d-Cil neuronic acid 


CH2OH 

nioH 

iioin + HjO 
nioH 

nioH 

1 

COOH 

d-Gulonic acid 


The lactone of d-gulonic acid upon reduction with sodium amalgam 
gives d-gulose. 


* FiBcher and Piloty, Ber., 24 , 521. 
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d-Guloso is also formod* by the action of dilute alkalies upon d-sorbose 
and d-idosc. 

Properties — d-Gulose was obtained by van Ekonsttun and Blanksmaf 
as white crystals melting at 165'^ C. and giving a rotation of [a]^ = 
d* 42.9. The sugar is not fermentable. 

Tests. — d-Gulosn gives upon reduction with sodium amalgam 
d-sorbite and upon oxidation with nitric acid d-saccharic add. In these 
respects the sugar behaves the same as d-glucoac, as follows necessarily 
from the configuration of the two sugars. 

Oxidation of d-gulose with bromine in aqueous solution gives 
d-gulonic acid, the lactone of which is dextrorotatory =+55 
about). 

The phenylosazone of d-gulosc is identical with tliat of d-idos(‘ and 
of d-vsorbose, these three sugars standing in the same structural rt'kitlon- 
ship to one another as d-inannose, d-glucose and d-fructose. 


1-Gulose has not been found as yet either free or combined in any 
natural product. The sugar has been prepared synthetically from 
1-saccharic acid in the same manner as d-giilose from d-saccharic acid. 
1-Gulose has also been built up from I-xylosc by the addition of hy<lro- 
cyanic acid and saponification of the nitrile; two acids .are formed, a.s 
always, in this synthesis, 1-idonic and 1-gulonie. The lactone of the 
latter upon reduction gives I-gulose.t 

Properties. — 1-Gulose has been obtained only as a sweet Icvo- 
rotatory unfermentable sirup ([a]^ = - 20.4 about). 

Tesfs. — 1-Gulose gives upon reduction with sodium nmalg.am l-.^^or- 
bito and upon oxidation with nitric acid I-sacchnric .acid. Oxidation 
with bromine in aqueous solution gives I-gulonic acid, whose lactone 
consists of large rhombic hemihodral crystals melting at 181° C. and 
showing levorotation ([a];, = ~ 55 about). Oxi flat ion of the lactone 

* Lobry de Bruyn and van Ekonstcin, Rcc. frav. Pays-Bas, 19, I. 

t Hec. trav. Pays-Bfia, 27, 1. 

I Fi.'fchcr and Stahol, Bcr., 24, 528. 
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with hydrogen peroxide and basic ferric acetate gives 1 -xylose, the start- 
ing point for the synthesis of 1-gulose. 

The phcnylosazonc of l-gulos(^ is identical with that of 1-idose and 
of l-sor})()se. 


d, l-Gulose is obtained * by reducing the lactone of d, 1-guIonic 
acid, wliich is prepared liy mixing equal parts of the lactones of d- and 
l-gulonic acid. The sugar has been obtained only as a sirup. 

The lactone of d, bgulonic acid crystallizes in prisms melting at 
160° C, The crystals as ordinarily obtained from aqueous solution 
show opposite hemihedryj and the opposite forms when isolated belong 
to llie separate lactones. Such crystals represent, of course, a mixture 
and not a true racemic comlnnatioii, which should show only one 
crystalline form. (Sec page 785.) 


d-Idose. — 


CH2OH 

i 

HCOII 

1 

HOCH 

1 

IICOH 

I 

HOCll 

CII 2 OII 


d-Idose has not been found in nature either in the free or combined 
form. It has l)oen prepared synthetically by Fischer + by reducing the 
lactone of dddonic acid, which can be obtained through molecular re- 
arrangement by heating d-gulonic acid wnth pyridine to 140° C. The 
sugar is also formed by action of dilute alkalies upon d-gulose and 
d-sorbose. 

Propc/7ie.s and Teds, — d-Idosc has been obtained only as a clear 
non-fermeutable sirup. Reduction with sodium amalgam gives the 
alcohol d-idite and oxidation with nitric acid gives d-idosaccharic acid, 
which has liecn obtained only as a sirupy mixture of the acid and lac- 
tone ([a];) = over + 100). 

d-Idose-phenylosazono is identical with that of d-gulose and d-sor- 
bose. 

* Fisclior and Curtiss, Bor., 25, 1025. 

t Haushofer, Bor., 24, 530; 26, 1027. 

I Fiseber and Fay, Bor., 28, 1975. 
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1-Idose. — 

CHjOH 

ho(!:ii 

Hioil 

HOCH 

iiioii 

1-Idoso has not been discovered as yet in nature. The sugar has 
been prepared synthetically by reducing the lactone uf 1-idonie acid 
which is prepared from 1-xylose by addition- of hydrocyanic aeid and 
saponifying the nitrile (see under Ngulose). 

Properties and Tests. — 1-Idose has been obtained only as a colorless 
non-formen table sirup ([a]^ = +7.5). Reduction with sodium amal- 
gam gives the alcohol 1-idito and oxidation with nitric acid gives 
1-idosaccharic acid, which has been obtained only as a sirupy mixture 
of acid and lactone ([a]^ = over — 100). 

I-Idose-phenylosazone is identical with the phenylosazones of 
1-guIose and 1-sorbose. 

d-Talose. — 

CH,OH 

HOCH 

nioH 

I 

HGOH 

nioH 

ino 

d-Talose has not been discovered as yet in any natural product. 
The sugar has been prepared synthetically t by reducing the lactone 
of d-talonic acid, which can be obtained through molecular rearrange- 
ment by heating d-galactonic acid with pyridine to 150° C. d-Talose 
is also formed by action of dilute alkalies upon d-galactose. 

Properties and Tests. — d-Talose has been obtained only as a sirup 
(laj^= + 13.05) . Reduction with sodium amalgam gives d-talite and ox- 
idation with nitric acid d-talomucic acid. The latter forms microscopic 
crystals melting at 158° C. and shelving dextrorotation, [aj^ = + 29.4. 
Oxidation of d-talose with bromine in aqueous solution gives d-talonic 

• Fischer and Fay, Ber,, 28 , 1975. 
t Fischer, Bcr., 24 , 3622. 
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acid, which has been obtained only as a levorotatory sirup consisting of 
the free acid and lactone. 

d-Talose-phenylosazone is the same as that of d-galactose, this 
identity following from their structural relationship. 

1-Talose. — 

CH2OH 

nioH 

HO(^H 

I 

TIOCII 

HOCH 

I 

CHO 

1-Talose has not been found as yet in nature, nor has its synthesis been 
accomplished so far as known. 

KETOHEXOSES 

D-FRUCTOSE. — Lcvulosc. Fruit sugar. 

CILOII 

1 

HOCH 

IICOH 

I 

C-0 

Occurrence. — d-Friictose is one of the most abundant and widely 
distributed sugars found in nature. In the free condition it is almost 
always associated with glucose as a constituent of plant juices, such as 
the must of fruits, the sap of green leaves and stalks, and the nectar 
of flowers. Owing to the fact that d-glueose and d-fructose occur so 
often in very nearly equal amounts, it is supposed that the two sugars 
arc largely formed by the action of inverting enzymes upon sucrose. 


The relationship of fructose to glucose and sucrose in the mixed 
sugars of different plant juices may be seen from the following table: 



yructose. 

Glucose. 

i 

Sucrose. 

Average of 25 dilTcrent tropical fruits* 

Average of green stalks of sugjir caiHi t (12 analyses) 
Average of green leaves of sugar canc t (2 analyses) 

I'er cent, 

2.22 

1.56 

1 0,73 

, Percent. 

I. 2.03 

1 l.Sl 
0,75 

Percent. 

4.29 

5.20 

0.74 


* Prinspn Ohcin. Ztg.. 21, 710. 

t BrowQC, Bull., 91, Louisiaiiii Sugar Exijcrimeut Station. 
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d-Fructose is also widely distributed in nature as a constituetii of 
various anhydride condensation products, such as complex sugars and 
polysaccharides. 

Among the complex sugars, which give d-fructose upon hydrolysis 
with acids or enzymes, may be mentioned sucrose, raffinosc, lupcoso, 
stachyose, secalose and gentianose. 

In addition to the complex sugars there are a large number of 
plant constituents of a gummy character which give d-fructose upon 
hydrolysis. These substances, which occur mostly as a reserve ma- 
terial in the tubers and root organs of several families of plants, are 
sometimes called inuloids from their chief representative inulin. The 
iiiuloids have the same general formula (CsHioOi)^ with varying 
amounts of water of hydration and are levorotatory, the values for 
[a]^ ranging from about —20 to —50; they arc all soluble in hot water, 
from which solution they are precipitated by absolute alcohol or by 
the hydroxides of the alkaline earths. The inuloids obtained from differ- 
ent sources are no doubt in very many cases identical, the differences 
ill analysis, specific rotation, melting point, etc., being probably due 
to accompanying impurities. 

Inulin. — Inulin occurs very widely distributed as a reserve ma- 
terial in the root organs of the Composita? and allied families of plants 
such as the Campanulaceie, LobeIiacea3, etc. It was discovered by 
Rose* in 1804 in the roots of Ifuda Heleniuni (elecampane), from 
which plant the compound derives its name. The tuberous roots of 
the dahlia, dandelion, chicory, Jerusalem artichoke {lleUanthus tuber- 
osus), arnica and py rethrum are other examples of plant materials rich 
in inulin. Owing to its use by plants as a reserve material the per- 
centage of inulin in roots and tubers is subject to wide fluctuations, 
being usually least in spring and greatest in autumn. Dandelion roots, 
for example, were found by Dragendnrffj to contain 1.74 per cent inulin 
in March and 24 per cent in October. The dahlia, chicory, pyr- 
ethrum and Jerusalem artichoke may contain over 50 per cent inulin 
in the dry substance of the roots. 

Pre'paration of Inulin. — Inulin may be prepared according to 
Kilianii by reducing to a fine pulp tlic ripe tubers (taken in autumn) of 
the dahlia, chicory, etc., boiling the material with water in presence of 
calcium carbonate and filtering. The filtrate is then frozen in a freez- 
ing mixture and after thawing out the precipitated inulin filtered off; 

* Gehicn’s Ncurs iillgcin. J. Chem., 3, 217. 
t Monographic dos Inulins ” (1870), 

+ Ann., 206, 117. 
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the raw product thus obtained is redissolved in hot water and again 
frozen out. After repeating the purification in this way for several 
times the final product is washed with 93 per cent alcohol, then with 
a little ether and afterwards carefully dried in a water oven. 

Tanret* recommends a preliminary clarification of the hot root ex- 
tracts "yvith lead subacetate; after filtering, the solution is freed from 
lead by siilphnric acid and then the inulin precipitated by adding a 
concentrated solution of barium hydroxide and heating. The precipitate 
is ^vushed with cold barium hydroxide solution and then decomposed in 
aqueous suspension with carbon dioxide; the solution after heating is 
filtered from barium carbonate, and the inulin precipitated from the 
filtrate by means of strong alcohol. 



Fig. 194. — Sphoro-crystaLs of inulin (precipitated from ceUs of the dahlia by means 
of alcohol). 

Properties of Inulin. — Inulin, as generally prepared, has a com- 
position of the foniiiila GCCsHuiO,) -f 11,0, i.c., C 36 H 62 O 31 or a mul- 
tiple thereof. Brown and Morris f give the formtila C 72 H 124 O 62 and 
Tanret CigcHsioOiss. Inulin consists of a white hygroscopic substance, 
very easily soluble in hot water, in which it may form supersaturated 
solutions. It is insoluble in absolute alcohol. Its aqueous solution 
does not reduce Feh ling’s solution, and gives no color reaction with 
iodine (distinction from soluble starch, plant glycogen, and dextrin). 
Inulin in aqueous solution is levorotatory, [a]^ =— 38 (about), the 
values as determined by different authorities for different preparations 
ranging from —36 to —40. 

* Bull, soc. chim. [3], 9, 201. 


t Chem. News, 69, 296. 
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InuUn is rapidly hydrolyzed (1.5 to 20 iiiiiiutos) to d-fructoso upon 
heating with dilute acids. Hydrolysis may also be effected by heating 
with water alone under pressure at 110*^ to 120“^ C. A special enzyme 
inulase which is found in the germinating tubers of the Jerusalem arti- 
choke, and other inulin-containing plants, also hydrolyzes inulin to 
d-fructose; other enzymes such as dijistase, invertase, emulsin, etc., 
are without action. Inulin is not fermented by yeast. 

Inulin can usually be detected in plant tissues by placing thin 
sections of the tubers, etc., in strong alcohol or glycerol and then ex- 
amining the preparation under the microscope. Tlje inulin will lx> 
precipitated within the cells as sphere-crystals marked with radial 
fissures (Fig. 194). 

In addition to inulin Tan ret,* by the fractional precipitation of the 
extract from Jerusalem artichokes with barium hydroxide, has separated 
the following closely allied compounds: 


Pseudoinulin — 32.2 

Inuleriin —29.0 

Heliaiitheniu — 23,5 

Synanthrin — 17.0. 


Among other inuloid substances f found in different plant ma- 
terials may be mentioned the following; 


ComiJuuncl. | 

Source. 

[ah. 



1 -36 

1 -48 ' 

—51 .5 
-38 to - H 
—36 to -50 

-34 to -48 

Phicin 

Roots of Phleuin. pralcnsc (timothy grass) , 

Roots of Iris pseuducoriis 

Gramiuin 

T'rif ic.in 

Hoots of different grasses 

Sciilin or | 

Sinistrin ( 

j Roots of I'rilicuvi rcpt'fis 

1 Bulbs of Vnjinm lAdlla arid other plants 


Levan a?id LeMilan. — d-Fructose also occurs as an anhydride con- 
densation product in many gums of bacterial formation, such as levan 
(k]i)=~ 40), which was found by Greig-Smith and Steel! to be pro- 
duced by the organism Bacillus leiwiiformam in the raw f)roducts of 
cane sugar factories. A similar gum levulan ([«];,= — 221) wa.s found 
by Lippmann § in beet molasses. 

d-Fructose is also found in animal products although much less 
* Bull. soc. chim. 13], 9, 202, 623. 

t For a fuller description of the many inuloid substances see Lippmann’s 
Chemie der Ziickerarten,'’ 800. 

t The Sugar Cane, II, 4 , 481 ; 6, 418, 

§ Bcr,, 14 , 1509; 26 . 3216. 
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comnionly than d-glucose, and frequently only as a result of disease 
or other abnormal condition. It occurs at times in normal urine, as 
after eating excessive amounts of sweet meats or drinking sweet wines, 
champagnes, etc. d-Fructose is also found in the urine of certain 
diabetic patients; such urine even when rich in fructose may show but 
little levorotation owing to the counter effect of the rotation of d-glu- 
cose. Levorotation in urine may also be produced by glucuronic acid 
complexes (p. 375), so that an optical examination of urine without 
confirmatory tests is not always to be relied upon. 

Honey and Floral Nectar. — The occurrence of d-fructose in honey 
has already been referred to. The average amount of fructose, glucose 
and sucrose in honey according to different authorities is given as fol- 
lows : 



Fructose. 

Glucose. 

Sucrose. 


Per cent. 

' Per cent. 

Per cent. 

138 Euro]jeuii hyriey,s (KoniK*) 

38.65 

1 34.48 

1.76 

92 Ainericiin honeys (Brownef) 

40.50 

34.02 ' 

1.90 


* Konig’s “ Chem. Nahrungs- und Genuaamittel,” 3d ed., I, 766, 
t Ball, no, U. S. Bur. Cheiii,,p. 38. 


It is seen from the above that fructose occurs in honey in slightly 
greater excess than glucose. A part of the fructose and glucose of 
honey is due to the inversion of sucrose gathered by bees from floral 
nectar and other sources. The sucrose in Sainfoin nectar according 
to Bonnier* constitutes 57.2 per cent of the total sugars and in Sain- 
foin honey only 8.2 per cent, which shows that over 85 per cent of the 
sucrose in the nectar was inverted by the bees. This inversion takes 
place while the nectar is in the honey sac of the bee, and also no doubt 
during evaporation and storage of the nectar in the comb; the inverting 
agent is probably an enzyme secreted by the bee and the process is 
found to continue even after the honey has been strained. 

In certain honeys, as those gathered by l:>ees from the flowers of 
the Eucalyptus and Tupelo, the fructose is found in very large excess, 
a circumstance which is probably due to the preponderance of fructose 
in the nectar of these flowers. 

Synthesis of d-Fructose. — d-Fructose has been made synthetically 
in a large number of ways. Fischer’s method of synthesis from d-glu- 
cose by reducing its osone has been described (p. 355) ; also the method 
of Lobry de Bruyn and van Eken stein by which d-glucose and d-man- 
nosc undergo partial rearrangement to d-fructosc upon warming in 
* “ Sources of Honey,” Sci. Amer, Suppl., Aug. 10, 1907, p. 92. 
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dilute alkaline solution. The synthosi.s can also be accomplished bio- 
logically from d-mannite, which is oxidized by the sorbose bacterium 
almost quantitatively to d-fructose.* 


cir20n 

1 

' IIOCH 

Hoin 

HC^OH 

I 

* HCOH 

(imon 

d'Mannite 


+ 0 = 


CIEOII 

Hoca 

HOCH 

H^OH 

Lo 

I 

CTEOH 

d -Fructose 


+ IhO 


The oxidation of d-mannite by the sorbose bacterium may take 
place (p. 771) in the second nr fifth position (marked by a*) with for- 
mation of d-fructose in either case. 

Preparation of d-Fructose. — d-Fructosc is most easily prcparetl 
by hydrolyzing some one of its condensation products. For this pur- 
pose sucrose and inulin are the substances generally chosen. The sugar 
on account of its extreme solubility is very difficult to crystallize. 

Preparation of d~Fructose from Sucrose. — In the preparation | from 
sucrose a solution of invert sugar is prepared by inverting a 10 per 
cent solution of sucrose at 60'’ C., using for every 100 gins, of sucrose 
2 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid. The solution after cooling to 
about — 5° C. is treated for each 100 c.c. with 0 gms. of fresh finely 
pulverized pure calcium hydroxide. After stirring the solution vigor- 
ously for 2 to 3 minutes, the liquid is filtered rapidly using a cooling 
funnel; the filtrate which should be kept cold soon deposits fine needles 
of calcium fructosate. The latter after standing 24 hours is filtered off, 
using a centrifuge or Buchner funnel, washed with ice water and then 
after suspending in water at 20® C. carefully decomposed with the 
exact amount of oxalic acid. Any excess of the latter may be removed 
by addition of a little of the calcium fructosate kept back as a reserve. 
The filtrate from the calcium oxalate is then evaporated at low tem- 
perature in a vacuum to a sirup. The latter after priming with a 
crystal of fructose from a previous preparation and setting aside in 
a cool place over concentrated sulphuric acid will u.sualiy crystallize 
within a few days. Crystallization may also be effected l>y dissolv- 
ing as much as possible of the concentrated sirup in warm absolute 

* Brown, J. Chom. Soc., 49. 172. 

t Modification of the original method of Dubrunfaut, Compt. rend., 26, 307; 

69, 1366. 
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alcohol, and then pouring off, when cold, the soluble portion from the 
sirupy residue; the alcoholic solution upon standing will soon deposit 
crysbils of pure d-fructose. 

Preparation of d-Fruciose from Imdin, — d-Fructose is most easily 
prepared from inulin. For this purpose* 100 gms. of inulin and 250 
c.c. of water are heated with a little hydrochloric acid for 30 minutes in 
a boiling w\ater bath. The quantity of hydrochloric acid used for hydro- 
lyzing depends upon the ash content of the inulin ; for 100 gms. Inulin of 
1 p(U cent ash content 0.5 gm. IICl is taken, for 0.2 per cent ash 0.1 gm. 
HCl and if the inulin is ash free 0.01 gin. HCL After hydrolysis the 
free acid is neutralized with an excess of calcium carbonate and the 
solution filtered. The filtrate is evaiioratcd in a vacuum at low terii- 
pernturo to a thin sirup, w^hich is then set aside in a vacuum desiccator 
oviT concentrated sulphuric acid. After standing some days the thick 
sirup is w'armod with absolute alcohol and after thorough agitation 
allowed to stand 24 lioiirs. Tlie clear alcoholic solution i.s then poured 
off, primed "with a fo^v crystals of fructose and set aside in a cool place. 
Crystallization is usually complete in 3 days. The sugar is obtained 
perfectly white by rccrystallizing from hot absolute alcohol using bone 
black. 

Properties of d-Fructose. — d-Fructose crystallizes from absolute 
ethyl or methyl alcohol as the anhydride C 0 H 12 O 6 in fine colorless 
needles melting at 95° to 105° C. A crystalline hydrate of the formula 
(CsHioOfi)^ + H 2 O has also been obtained. 

d-Fructoso is exceedingly soluble in cold water, but only very slightly 
soluble in cold absolute alcohol. It is easily solultle in hot absolute 
ethyl and methyl alcohol. Unlike most sugars d-fructose is soluble to 
a considerable extent in mixtures of alcohol and ether. 

cl -Fructose is very strongly Icvorotatory, [a]^ = — 92 although 
changes in temperature and cunceniratioii may produce considerable 
variations from this figure as showm on page 181. 

Diluting a concentrated fructose solution with water causes a low^- 
ering of the specific rotation, and about 30 minutes are necessary for 
the reading to bcicome constant. 

d-Fructose exhibits mutarotation, the value for [fx]^ immediately 
after solution lieing al:>out — 106. The change to constant rotation pro- 
ceeds much faster than wath other mutarotating sugars, and is usually 
completed within an hour. 

The effect of acid in increasing the levorotation of d-fructose has 
been referred to. 


* Ost. Z. unalyi. Chem., 29. 048. 
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Fennentation of d-Fructose. — d-Fructose is fermented in the 
same manner as d-glucose by various yeasts, moulds and bacteria. 
Yeast produces about the same yield of alcohol and carbon dioxide 
from d~fructose as from d-glucose, but the fermentation in its first 
stages proceeds more rapidly with glucose. The alcoholic fermentation 
of fructose by means of the enzyme zymase has been accomplislied by 
Buchner in the same manner as for glucose. 

d-Fructose undergoes the lactic ami butyric fermentations with 
the same readiness as d -glucose. 

In certain anaerobic fermentations where free li^alrogen is evolved 
d-fructose is reduced to d-mannite, the reaction being of the same 
character as that obtained with sodium amalgam and other reducing 
agents. The formation of mannite by mi(“roorgaiiisius in fructose- 
containing solutions is often termed a mamiitic fermentation. 

Tests for d-Fructose. — d-Fructose upon reduction with sodium 
amalgam yields equal parts of d-mannitc and d-sorbite. 


ClhOII 

1 

HOCII 

HOCH 

nioH 

i = 0 


2 


-2 112 


(^HzOH 

d-Fruotose 


CH 2 OH CH 2 OH 

HOCH HO(dI 

HOCH IIOCII 

! + ! 
HCOH HCOH 

I I 

HCOH HOCH 

I 1 

CH 2 OH CHaOII 

d-Maunite d-Sorbite. 


The above reaction, by which two alcohols arc formed, is charac- 
teristic of all ketoses (see under d-erythrulose, page 513), 

Oxidation of d-fructose by means of bromine water proceeds less 
rapidly tlian with the aldeliyde sugars and (his ])ro])erty ha.s been 
utilized as a means of identification (p. 363). By prolonged aclion of 
bromine water extending over several weeks, d-fructose is o.\idized*to 
a mixluro of formic, oxalic, glycollic and d-erytlironic acids. Oxida- 
tion of d-fructose with nitric acid gives a mixture of formic, oxalic, 
tartaric and glycollic acids. 

d- Fructose gives a number of brilliant color reactions which are 
more typical, however, of the ketose sugars as a class, than of d-fruc- 
tose alone. The intense red color reaction of Seliwanoff, obttiined upon 
heating fructose solutions with resorcin and strong hydrochloric acid, 
has already been described. 

* Herzfekl, Ann., 244, 291. 
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If solutions of d-fructosc are heated to a high temperature the 
sugar is partly decomposed with formation of oxymelhylfurfural. 

COH 

/ 

HOC : C 

CdlnOfl = ^ 0 + 3 ILO 

nC;C 

\ 

CH3 

d-Fnirtnae Oiymcthylfurfnral. 

TeMs for Artifidal Invert Sugar. — The oxym ethyl furfural formed 
in the previous reaction is easily detected by its coloring aniline ace- 
tate red or by its forming brilliant colorations with pliloroglucin, resorcin 
and other phenols. This prop(Tiy has been made use of for detecting 
artificial invert sugar in honey, and other food products. Artificial 
invert sugar is made commercially by heating concentrated sucrose 
solutions with a small amount of tartaric or other acid (about 0.1 per 
cent of weight of sucrose) to to 12(1® C., at which temperature per- 
ceptible amounts of oxymethylfurfural are formed. 

In making the test for oxymethylfurfural Fiehe''' rubs up the 
product (honey, etc.) with other and filters the ethereal solution into 
a small porcelain dish. After evaporating the ether, the residue is 
heated with a 1 per cent solution of resorcin in concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid. Ill presence of arliiieial invert sugar a red color develops 
which soon changes to a reddish brown. 

A more rapid but less sensitive reaction for artificial invert sugar 
is obtained with aniline acetate.f The reagent, which should be 
freshly prepared before using, is made by shaking up 5 c.c. of chemically 
pure aniline with 5 c.c. of water and adding sufficient glacial acetic 
acid (2 c.c.) to just clear the emulsion. In making the test 5 c.c. of a 
concentrated solution of the honey, etc., are treated in a test tul>e with 
1 to 2 c.c. of the aniline reagent. The latter is allowed to flow down 
the walls of the tube so as to form a layer uix)n the surface of the solu- 
tion underneath. If a red ring forms beneath the aniline solution, 
when the tube is gently agitated, oxymethylfurfural is present. 

It should be borne in mind that honeys or other fructose-contain- 
ing products which have been cooked or boiled also give the reaction 
for oxymethylfurfural. 

The brilliant red coloration obtained upon heating d-fructose or 
sucrose wth concentrated hydrochloric acid and sesame oil is probably 

* Z. Nahr. Genussmittcl, 16, 75, 

t Browne, Bull., 110, U. S. Bur. Chem., p. 68. 
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duo to a condensation product between oxymethylfurfural and siomc 
constituent of the oil. 

Hydrobromic acid reacts with fructose iri ether solution to form 
hromomethy If ur Jural CH 2 Br • CiHaO • CHO, which colors the solution 
a deep reddish purple and crystallizes in gold colored prisms, (Re- 
action of Fenton and Gostliiig.*) This reaction is also given by other 
sugars and carbohydrates, but is most pronounced with those which 
contain a fructose group. 

Reducing Reactions of d-Fructose. — d-Fructose is more sensitiv<i in 
reducing power than most other sugars and this property has b(‘Lii 
utilized as a means of identification. 

Pinoff t recommends for the above purpose a 4 per cent solution of 
ammonium molybdate; K) c.c. of the latter diluted witli 10 c.c. of 
water containing 0.2 c,c. of glacial acetic acid gives upon heating with 
0.1 gin. d-fructose in a water bath at 95° to 98° C. a bright blue colora- 
tion; solutions of other sugars under these conditions remain colorless. 
Any free mineral acid must be neutralized before conducting the ex- 
periment, otherwise other sugars may give the reaction. 

Pieraerts t recommends for detecting fructose a solution of copper 
hydroxide in potassium carbonate or in alkaline amino-acetic acid 
(glycocoll). The latter reagent is prepared l)y dissolving 12 gms, of 
glycocoll in water; 6 gms. of copper hydroxide are tlien added gradu- 
ally and when solution is complete the hot litpiid is cooled to 60° C. ; 
50 gms. of potassium carbonate are then adch'd and the solution made 
up to 1 liter. In testing for fructosi^ th(i product to be examin<xl is 
dissolved in cold water, clarified if necessary with a little lead acetate, 
the filtrate freed from cxecss of lead by moans of sodium sulphate and 
the clear solution diluted to about 5 p('r cent reducing sugar. T;pon 
heating with the alkaline glycocoll-coppei' .solution to 30° 0. reduction 
will take place within an hour if fructose is pre.sent; reduction is also 
obtained at ordinaiy temperature after 12 hours’ standing. Other 
sugars are said not to show^ reduction under these condition.s. 

Methjlphenylosazone Reaction of d-Fructose. — d-Fructose forms a 
large number of hydrazones and osazories with phenylhjalrMzine and 
its substituted derivatives. For jiurposes of separation and identi- 
fication the osazone reaetioii with methyl])licnylhyilrazin(' is stated l)y 
Neuberg § to be of great value, d-Fructose-methylphcnylosazone i.s 

♦ .1. Cht'.m. Soc,, ,73, 556; 76, 423; 79, Std. t Bor., 38, 3317. 

} Belg. .\nn. do Pliarmacit’, March and April, 1908. Bali, assoc, diim. suer, dist., 
26, 830. 

§ Bcr., 35, 959. Z, physiol. Chem., 36, 227. 
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obtained uix)n heating fructose solutions with mcthylphenylhydrazinc 
in aleoliolic acetic acid for a few iniiiutcs and then setting aside in 
a cool place. Crystallization is almost complete within a few hours. 
'’J^he compound consists of yellowish crystals having the composition 
Cjon‘> 6 N 404 , and melting between 158° and 160° C.; it is only slightly 
soluble in water, cold alcohol and ether, but is easily soluble in hot 
alcohol, acetone and chloroform. 

Glucose, mannose, galactose and other aldose sugars do not form 
osazonos with methylphonylhydrazine owing to the fact that the 
— CHOH group adjoining the terminal — CHO radicle is prevented in 
some way from reacting with substituted hydrazines. In the case of 
fructose and other ketoses, where the reacting — CH 2 OH group occu- 
pies the end position, the freedom of osazonc formation is not impeded. 

d-Fructose-phenylosazono is identical with that of d-glueose and 
d-mannose. The formation of osazonc is more complete, however, 
with d-fructose than with its aldose isomers (see page 350). 

d-Fructose reacts with alkalies similarly to d-glucose. 

1-Fructose. — 

CII 2 OH 

H(*OH 

1 

HCOU 

HOCH 

Lo 

CII 2 OH 

1-Fructose has not been found as yet in nature. The sugar has 
been prepared synthetically* by reduction of 1-glueosoiio (obtained 
from 1-glucose-osazone), in the same manner as d-fructose is prepared 
froui d-glucose-osazone; 1-fructnse can also he prepared from d, 1-fruc- 
tose by fermenting away the d-component whth yeast. 

1-Fructosc has been obtained only as a dextrorotatory imferment- 
able sirup. The sugar has not been separated in a pure crystallized 
form, so that other knowledge of its chemical and physical proper- 
ties is lacking. 

d, 1-Fnictose. — Inactive, or racemic, fructose has not been found 
in nature. The sugar has been prepared synthetically, however, by a 
number of methods and some of these have a special interest in that 
the sugar was built up from simple organic compounds not belonging 
* Fischer, Bcr. 23 , 373, 2618, 3889; 24 , 2683. 
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to tJie sugars. The best known example of such a method is the classic 
synthesis of Fischer and Tafel * by which acrolein dibroinide in con- 
tact with barium hydroxide is condensed to form a-acrose and other 
hexose sugars. 

2 CsH^Br^O + 2 Ba(OH), = 2 BaBr, + 

Acriilft i ml i b ra 1 1 1 i d e A i; l usc? . 

The above reaction is carried out in ice-watcr. The solution, after 
precipitating barium, is evaporated and treated with iiluaiyl hydrazine. 
Two osazones are formed, one insoluble in etlier (a-aeros(‘-osazone) 
and the other soluble in ether (/^l-acrose-osazone). The «-aerose- 
osazone is found to be identical with that of d, 1-glueose, which is also 
the .same as that of d, l-maniiose, or d, bfruetose. 

a-Acrose-osazoiie upon treatment with zinc dust and acetic acid is 
reduced to a-acrose-amine, and the latter upon treatment witli nitrous 
acid is converted to d, 1-fru close. 

0112011 CH 2 OH 

(011011)3 (Cil01i)3 

2 I +2HN02=2 [ -|-2iV2-|"2 H 2 O 

0=0 0=0 

HjcUniO CtOOH 

a- AcrcJ'ie-aii i i iiu d , l-Fn i r to Kfi. 

Propertie,^. — d, FFructose has been obtained only as a sweet color- 
less optically inactive sirup, easily soluble in water and alcohol, but in- 
soluble in ether. It reduces Feliling's solution and gives the other 
common reactions of a reducing sugar. It is fermeiitetl only one-half 
with yeast, the i-fructose remaining in an un.nltercd condition. 

Reduction of d, l-fructosc with sodium amalgam gives d, 1-iriaiiiiite, 
the oxidation of which to d, l-marmoriic acid has been mentioned in 
the synthesis of d-mannoso and d-glucose. 

D-SORBOSE. - - d-Sorbinosc. 

ClIsOII 

UCOH 

HOOH 

HCOH 

(Uo 

I 

Cil.OH 

Occurrence. — Although d-sorbose has not been found free in the 
natural juices of plants this sugar has been discovered in large quan- 
* Ber., 20, 2566; 22, 97. 
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titios in the fermeiitod juice of sorb-apples (the fruit of the service-tree, 
Sorhus domeslica) and otlier fruits of the rosaceous family. The sugar 
was discovered first by Pelouze,* but Boussingaultf was the first to 
show that the sugar was formed by an oxidizing fermentation, of the 
hcxito alcohol d-sorbite wliich is found in sorb-apples, mountain-ash 
b(irrics and other fruits. One of the principal organisms concerned 
in lliis fennentation is the so-called sorbose bacterium {Bacterium 
xylinum), the action of which upon d-sorbite is represented as follows: 
CILOII CH 2 OH 

HCOll IICOII 

I I 

IIOCII HOCII 

I +0= I +H 2 O 
H(X)H HCOil 

* HCOH c=0 

CILOH 

d-Surbite d-SorbuHe 

The oxidation takes place only in the position marked with a *, as 

explained on page 771. 

d-Sorbose i.s formed synthetically in small amounts by the action 
of dilute alkalies u[)on d-gulose and d-idose. 

Preparation of d-Sorbose. — d-Sorboso is prepared according to 
Bertrand’s t method by evaporating the juice of sorb-apples to a spe- 
cific gravity of l.Oo to 1.06 and then removing all fermentable sugars 
by fennentation with yeast. When the alcoholic fermentation is com- 
pleted the clear solution is poured into shallow dishes, inoculated with 
a strong pure culture of Bacterium xylinum and allow'ed to stand at 
30° C. until the reducing i^ower of the solution has reached its maxi- 
mum. The liquid is then clarified with lead subacctate, the excess of 
lead removed from the filtrate with the exact amount of sulphuric acid 
and the filtrate, which must be perfectly neutral, evaporated in a 
vacuum to a sirup. Tin; l.-itter is purified in the usual way by strong 
alcohol and set aside for crystallization. The yield of d-sorbose is about 
80 per cent of the d-sorbitc originally present. 

Insteail of using sorb-apple juice a solution of d-sorbitc in presence 
of yeast extract, fi,s])aragiue, peptone and mineral nutrients may be 
used for fermenialiuii. By this method Lobry de Bruyii and van 
Ekeiistcin | obtained a yield of about 30 per cent. 

Properties. — d-Sorbose has been obtained in the form of colorless 
rhombic crystals melting at 154° C. The sugar is very sweet, easily 
* Compt. rc-rut, 34, 377. { niid,, 122, 900. 

t Compt. rend., 74, 939. § Rec. Uav. I’ays-Bas, 19, 3 
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soluble in water, but diflficultly soluble in alcohol. d-Sorbose is levo- 
rotatory, [a]/) = — 42.5, this value being slightly influenced by changes 
in temperature and concentration as shown on page 181. 

d>Sorbose is not fermented by any of the ordinary varieties of 
yeast. The sugar is also very resistant to the attacks of moulds and 
bacteria; certain lactic acid organisms, however, were found by Ber- 
thelot * to produce lactic and butyric acid. 

Tests. — d-Sorbose is reduced by sodium amalgam to the alcoliols 
d-sorbite and d-idite. Oxidation with nitric acid produces d-tartaric, 
oxalic and other acids. 

d-Sorbose reduces Fehling's solution and gives the characteristic 
color reaction of the ketoses wth resorcin and hydrochloric acid. 

Upon heating with 3 parts of phenyl hydrazine chloride and 5 
parts of sodium acetate d-sorbose gives an osazone, Ci 5 iH 22 N 404 , which 
is identical with that of d-gulose and d-idose. The osazone consists of 
fine yellow needles melting at 164° C. 


1-Sorbose. — l-Sorbinose. 


CIROH 

I 

HO(;n 

1 

HCOII 

liOCH 

I 

C-0 

ii-boii 


Synthesis. — 1-Sorbose has not been found in nature cither free or 
in the combined form. The sugar has been prepared synthetically by 
Ivobry dc Bruyn and van Ekensteinf by warming d-galactose in 20 
per cent aqueous solution with not more than 3 per cent potassium 
hydroxide for 3 hours at 70° C. The solution, which has acquired a 
weak acid reaction, is cooled and the unchanged galactose allowed to 
crystallize. The mother liquor is then evaporated, and extracted with 
methyl alcohol and acetone. The residue is then fermented to remove 
the rest of the galactose and the solution evaporated to a sirup, from 
which the I-sorbose crystallizes after long standing. The yield is 6 to 
8 per cent of the d-galactose taken. 

The above reaction by which l-sorbose is formed belongs to a class 
of secondary rearrangements which are peculiar to many of the sugars. 
As d-glucose upon warming with dilute alkalies undergoes partial 


* Ann. chim. phys. [3], 60, 350. 
t Rec. trav. Pays-Baa, 18, 262; 19, 1. 
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rearrangement into d-mannose and the ketone sugar d-fructose, so 
d-galactoso is transformed into d-talose and the ketone sugar d-taga- 
tose. The ketone sugars which are formed in tliese reactions seem, 
however, on prolonged warming with alkalies to be partially trans- 
formed into isomeric ketoses. The reaction between d-galactose, 
d-tagatosc and l-sorboso would be represented as follows : 


CH,OH 

I 

HUGH 

1 ■ 

HCOH 


GHO 

d-Galactose 


CH 2 OH CILOII 

ROCH HOCH 7 

I i 

HCOH > HGOH /9 

HGOIi -- HOCH « 

1 I 

C = 0 G = 0 

1 1 

CILOH GHiOII 

d-Tajjatasc ' l-Sorbo9C 


The rearrangement between d-tagatose and l-sorbose involves the 
transposition of the H and Oil groups in the a position to the CO 
group, a change somewhat analogous to that noted in the rearrange- 
ments between the aldose sugars (as d-glucose to d-mannose) and 
between tlie sugar acids (as d-gluconic to d-inaniionic) where the 
transposition of the H and Oil groups occurs in the a position to the 
CHO and COOH grou[)s respectively. 

The rearrangement between d-tagatose and l-sorbose is also ac- 
companied by the formation of other ketoses such as galtose in which 
the CO group may perhaps take the following position : 

CH 2 OH 

1 

HOCH 

HCOH 


1 ■ 

CHOIl 

CHjOH 

It can readily be seen that the possible number of isomeric ketoses, 
wliich successive rearrangements of this kind may bring about, is large. 

Properties of l-Sorhose. — 1-Sorbosc, as obtained by the method of 
Lobry de Bruyn and van Ekeiistein, consists of colorless rhombic 
crystals melting at 154° to 156° C. The sugar is dextrorotatory, 
= + 42.3 without showing perceptible mutarotation. Changes in 
temperature seem to have no marked influence upon the rotation. 
The sugar is not fermented with yeast. 
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Tests. — 1-Sorbosc is reduced by sodium amalgam to the hcxito 
alcohols 1-sorbite and 1-idite, Tlio sugar reduces Fehling’s solution 
somewhat stronger than d-galactose and gives the characteristic color 
reaction of ketoses with resorcin and liydrochloric acid. 

The phenylosazonc is identical with that of 1-idose and 1-gulose. 


d, 1-Sorbose. — This sugar was prepared by Lobry do Bruyn and 
van Ekenstein* by evaporating a solution containing equal parts of 
d- and 1-sorbose. The sugar was obtained in white crystals melting at 
154'’ C. A study by Adrian! f of its solulality as coiriparcd with that 
of its two components showed that the crystals were a true racemic 
com bina lion and not a simple mixture. 


d-Tagatose. — 


ClbOII 

IIOCH 

i 

HCOH 

1 

HCOH 


Synthesis. — d-Tagatose has not been found as yet in nature either 
free or in any combined form. The sugar has been prepared .syn- 
thetically by Lobry de Bruyn and van Ekenst,cin| by the action of 
dilute alkalies upon d-galactose as described under 1-sorbose. The 
mother liquor after crystallization of 1-sorbose yiedds upon evaporation 
a mixture of crystals consisting of 1-sorbose and d-tagatose. The 
mixed crystals are dissolved iji 5 i)arts of absolute methyl alcohol and 
2 parts aniline, from which the 1-sorbosc crystallizes at once and the 
d-tagatose after evaporating the mother liquor. The sugar is purified 
by recrystallization. 

Properties. — d-Tagatose consists of white crystals melting at 
124° C. The sugar has a sweet taste and is easily soluble in water, 
but difficultly soluble in alcohol. The aqueous solution is very weakly 
dextrorotatory, [a]g = +1; at higher temperatures the sugar is Icvo- 
rotatory, [aj^ = — 2.G. d-Tagatose is not fermented by yeast. 

Tests. — d-Tagatose gives upon reduction with .sodium amalgam 
the hexite alcohols dulcite and d-talite. Oxidation with nitric acid 

* Rpc. trav. Piiys-B:i.<5, 19, 1. 

t Hec. trav. Pays-Ba.«, 19, 1S5, 

t Rec. trav. Pays-Jias, 16, 62, 2S2; IS, 72. 
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causes a disintegration of the carbon chain with formation of l-tar- 
taric, oxalic and other acids. The sugar reduces Fehlirig’s solution 
somewhat stronger than d-galactose and gives the characteristic color 
reaction of ketoses with resorcin and hydrochloric acid. 

The phenylosazone is identical with that of d-galactose and d-talose. 

1-Tagatose. — 

CH,OH 

! 

HCOH 

Hoin 


CihOU 

I-Tagatose has not been found as yet in nature. The sugar is 
formed by molecular rearrangement according to Lobry de Bruyn 
and van Ekenstoiii* by the action of dilute alkalies upon d-sorbose, 
Uie transformation being the same as that between 1-sorbosc and 
d-tagatose. 

The sufar has not been isolated as yet in the crystalline form and its 
pro{xu-ties are therefore unknown. Its phenylosazone is identical 
with that of 1 -galactose and 1-talosc. 

d, 1-Tagatose. — Raeemie, or inactive, tagatose has not been 
found in nature, nor luus the sugar up to the present been prepared 
synthetically. An inactive ketose sugar f has been detected among 
tlu^ oxidation products of dulcite obtained by action of lead peroxide, 
and this sugar in all probability consists in part at least of d, l-tagatose. 

KBTOHEXOSJiS OF UNKNOWN STRUCTURE 

Galtose.t — This ketohexose has already been referred to under 
1-sorbosc as being formed by the action of alkalies upon d-galactose 
through secondary rearrangement. The sugar remains in the mother 
liquors after crystallization of the 1-sorbose and d-tagatosc. 

Galtose has been obtained only as a sweet sirup. Its aqueous solu- 
tions have but little rotatory power and are not fermentable. Galtose 
reduces Fehling’s solution only about half as strong as d-galactose. 
Distillation with hydrochloric acid gives 4 to 5 per cent of furfural. 

* Rcc. trav. Pays-Bas, 16, 62, 2S2; 18, 72. 

t Ncuberg, Bcr., 36, 2629. 

t Lobry de Bruyn and van Ekenateiu, Ree. trav. Pays-Bas, 16, 257, 202. 
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Galtose-phenylosazone, Ci 8 Hii 2 N 404 , forms yellow crystals melting 
at 182° C. 

Glutose.* — This kctohexose is formed by secondary rearrange- 
ment through the action of dilute alkalies upon d-glucose, d-mannose 
and d-fructose. The best yields arc obtained by heating a 20 per cent 
solution of d-glucose or d-fructose with 10 per cent of pure moist lead 
hydroxide for 3 hours at 70'’ C. The lead is then precipitated, the 
mixture of sugars fermented with yeast, when the glutose remains be- 
hind, The yield of glutose by this method is about 20 per cent from 
d-glucosG and 40 per cent from d-fructose. 

Occurrence of Glutose in Cane Molasses, — While glutose <loe3 not 
occur in nature its presence can always be looked for in commercial 
products where d-glucoso and d-fructose have been subjected to the 
action of alkalies. It has been found in sugar-cane molassesf in amounts 
varying from 1 to 5 per cent as a result of the action of the lime used 
in clarification upon the invert sugar of the juice. Glutose, not being 
fermentable, is found as a constituent of the vin<asso from molasses 
distilleries. In the valuation of molasses for distilleries the amount 
of glutose and oth(T non-fcrmentable reducing sugars should be deter- 
mined by a carefully conducted fermentation test. 

Properties. — Glutose has not been obtained in the crystalline 
form, so nothing is known of its physical properties. It reduces 
Fehling’s solution about half as strong as d-glucose and gives the char- 
acteristic color reaction of ketoses with resorcin and hydrochloric acid. 
Aqueous solutions of glutose show no perceptible optical activity. 

Pseudofnictose, — This kctohexose has also been detected among 
the products obtained by action of dilute alkalies upon d-glueose or 
d-fructose. The sugar was obtained by Lobry de Bruyn and van 
Ekenstein J as a lovorotatory sirup — 40 about) but has not been 

isolated in the pure condition. 

Formose. — The condensation of formaldehyde in presence of 
alkalies to a sweet sugar-like substance was first observed by ButloiV)w,§ 
who gave the compound the name methylenitan. A similar condensa- 
tion product was afterwards prepared by Loewi who gave it the name 

* Lobry do Rruyn and van Ekenstein, Uec. trav. Pays-Bas, 16, 62, 282. 

t Pellet, Bull, assoc, chim, suer, dist., 16, IJSL; 19, 834, 

X Rcc. trav. Pays-13as, 16, 162. 

§ Oompt. rend., 63, 143. 

II J. prakt. Chem, [2], 33, 321. 
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formose. Methylenitan and formose are according to Fischer identical 
in nature, although this has been disputed by Loew and Tollens. To 
prepare formose a 4 per cent solution of formaldehyde is shaken with 
an excess of milk of lime for half an hour and then filtered; the alkaline 
filtrate is allowed to stand for 5 to 6 days at room temperature when 
the condensation is complete. The solution is then neutralized with 
oxalic acid, filtered and evaporated to a thin sirup; the latter is puri- 
fied from lime salts and other impurities by means of strong alcohol; 
the alcoholic solution upon evaporation gives a residue which con- 
sists mostly of formose. 

Properties. — Formose has been obtained only as a yellowish in- 
tensely sweet sirup; it is optically inactive and strongly reducing. Tt 
is not fermented by yeast, although certain organisms decompose the 
sugar with formation of lactic acid. The sugar, from the analysis of 
its osazone, belongs to the hexoses, and from its color reaction with 
resorcin and hydrochloric acid is a ketose. The configuration of for- 
mose has not as yet been determined and it is still a question whether 
formose is not a mixture* of sugars rather than a single substance. 

Formose-phenylosazone, C 18 H 22 N 4 O 4 , was obtained by Fischer j as 
fine yellow needles melting at 144° C, 

p-FormoseJ and morfose§ are two other sugars which Loew has 
obtained from formaldehyde bj varying the temperature and other 
conditions of condensation. The sugars have been obtained only as 
impure sirups; the existence of these sugars has been strongly ques- 
tioned. 

Lycerosell was obtained by Loew as an impure sirup through con- 
densation of glycerose with calcium hydroxide at 75° C. In all prob- 
ability lycerose is a mixture of several condensation products. 

NATUUAL HEXOSES OP UNCERTAIN CHARACTER 

A large number of hexose sugars of unknown configuration have 
been reported at various times in the literature. The existence of 
these in nearly all cases requires confirmation. It is possible that some 
of the sugam in the following list belong to some one of the hexoses 

* According to Nef (Ann., 376, 1) synthetic formo.se is probably a mixture of all 
possible aldo- and keto-tetroses, -peiito.ses and -hexo.ses, in the equilibriurn between 
which some 116 different substances take part. 

t Ber., 21, 988. 

t J. prakt. Chem. [2], 34, 51. 

§ Chem. Ztg., 23, 542. 

II Chem. Ztg., 23, 542. 
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previously described, the variations noted in specific rotation and 
other properties being due to impurities. 


Sugar.* 

Source of sugar. 

rroperties. 

Convallamarin sugar . 

Hcfleruse 

Locaose 

Saporubrose 

Sc.ainmonose 

Skimminose 

Bolanose 

Chondrogluco.se 

Mucose 

Glucoside from lily of t.he valley, 

Glucoside from ivy 

Glucoside from rhamnus bark,. , 

Gliicoside from soa[)Worf. 

Glucoside from scammonv 

Glucoside from .skimmia 

Glucoside from potato 

Hydrolysis of cartilage 

Hydroly.sis of mucin 

Crystals, [ 0 ;]^ = + 102.7 
Crystals, [aj/,=0 

Wn = + 23.7 
= + 17. .S 
Cry,stals, ia]£, = + 24,5 

Crystals, [«]/ =~ 4.5. S 


• For a fuller account of these and other sugars of uncertain chameter the chemist is referred to the 
long list in Lippmann’s “Chemie der Zuckerarten ” (1904), 975. 


Metiiylhexoses 


a-Rhamnohexose. — 


CHs • CeHiiOg 


CH, 

I 

ciion 

I 

HCOII 

1 

IIOCII 

HOCH 

HCOH 

CHO 


By addition of hydrocyanic acid to rhamnose and saponification of the 
nitrile with barium hydroxide, two isomeric rhamnohexonic acids should 
result. In this reaction, however, one isomer is always formed with more 
readiness than the other and so in the case of rhamnose a-rhamnoJiex- 
onic acid is produced in much greater amount. The lactone of this 
acid gives upon reduction a-rhamnohexose ^vhich has been obtained by 
Fischer and Piloty* as small colorless crystals melting at 180° C. and 
showing lovorotation, [«]£)"=“ 61 -I constant, ihe sugar exhibits 
mutarotation, 

72 cadm?i,< 5 . — a-Hhamnohexose is reduced by sodium amalgam to its 
alcohol ry-rhamnohexite ([«];,= + 11.0). Oxidation with nitric acid 
splits off the methyl group and forms ordinary mucic acid; this reaction 


* Bcr., 23 , 3104, 3827. 
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serves to establish the configuration of the sugar. Of-Rhanonohexose- 
phcnylosazone crystallizes in fine yellow needles insoluble in water, but 
soluble in hot alcohol ; it melts at 200“ C. 

p-Rhamnohexose.* — 

CHj 

inoH 

nioH 

1 

llOCH 

I 

HOCII 

1 

IIOCH 

ino 

a-Rhamnohexonic acid upon heating with pyridine to 150'" to 155“C. 
undergoes partial transformation to |3-rhamnohexonic acid whose lac- 
tone is reduced by sodium amalgam to |3-rhamnohexose. The sugar 
has not been isolated and its properties are for the most part unknown. 
Oxidation with nitric acid splits off the methyl group with formation 
of talomucic acid, this reaction serving to confirm the configuration. 
The phenylosazone of |3-rh.amnohexosc melts at 200® C. and in all other 
respects is identical with that of a-rhamnohexose. 


a-Rhodeohexose.f — 


CIL 

inoH 

I 

HCOH 


1 

IIOCII 

nioH 

ino 


This sugar has been prepared from rhodeose in the same way that 
.'Y-rhamnohexose was built up from rhamnose. The sugar consists of 
fine crystals melting at 125“ to 126® C. and showing in aqueous solution 
W^ = + 11.96. 

The phenylosazone consists of golden needles melting at 231® C. 

* Fischer and Morrell, Bcr., 27, 382. 
t Krauz, Ber., 43, 482 j Z. Zuckcrind. Bohmen, 36, 570. 
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p-Rhodeohexose.* — 


Clla 

1 

CHOH 

H(:OH 

I 

IICOH 

I 

HOCH 

I 

HOCH 

1 

CHO 


This sugar is formed from rhodcose in the same way as /3-rhamno- 
hexose from rhamnose. The sugar has not been isolated in the pure 
crystalline form. 


Heptoses 

C^HhOt 


a-Glucoheptose. — 


ALDOHEPTOSES 


CH 2 OH 

I 

HOCH 


HOCH 

I 

IICOH 


HOCH 


CHO 


The sugar is formed by reducing the lactone of a-glucoheptonic 
acid. The sugar has been obtained by Fiscln^rt in the form of large 
crystals melting at 180® to 190® C., and showing levorotation, 
19-7 (after solution = - 25). The sugar is slightly sweet and 
is but slightly soluble in cold water (easily soluble in hot water). a-GIuco- 
heptose reduces Fehling’s solution but to a less extent than d-glucose. 
Reduction with sodium amalgam gives inactive a-glucoheptite and 
oxidation with nitric acid gives inactive a:-ghicopcntoxypimeHc acid. 

a-Glucoheptose-phcnylosazone forms fine yellow needles melting at 
195® C. 

* Kraiiz, Bcr., 43, 482; Z. Zuckerind. Bobmen, 36, 570. 
t Ann., 270, 64. 
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p-Glucoheptose.* — 


CHjOH 

I 

HOCH 

HOCH 

H(]oH 

1 

HOCII 

1 

HCOH 

(^HO 


This sugar is formed by reducing the lactone of jS-glucoheptonic 
acid, but has not been isolated as yet in the crystalline form. 

Oxidation of /3-glucoheptose with nitric acid gives the dibasic d-pf^n- 
toxypimelic acid whose lactone, CtHioOr, is dextrorotatory = +68.5). 

/3-Glucohcptose-phenylhydrazone forms fine colorless needles melt- 
ing at 190° to 193° C.; the phenylosazone of /?-gIucoheptose is in every 
respect identical with that of a-ghicoheptose. 


d-Mannoheptose. — 

CILOH 

Hoin 

Hoin 

Hioii 

nioH 

CHOH 

CHO 

d-Mannoheptose was obtained by Fischer and Passmore f from 
d-mannose by addition of hydrocyanic acid, and reduction of the lactone 
of the resulting d-mannoheptonic acid. The sugar was obtained in the 
form of fine needles, melting at 134° to 135° C.; it has a sweet taste, is 
easily soluble in water but difficultly soluble in alcohol. The sugar is 
dextrorotatory showing mutarotation, = + 85, 10 minutes after 
solution; [a]^ constant =+68.64. No perceptible fermentation was 
noted in presence of yeast. 

Identity of d-Mannoheptite and Perseite. — Reduction of d-manno- 
heptose with sodium amalgam produces d-mannolieptite which was 
found by Fischer and Passmore to be identical with the natural heptito 
alcohol perseite, first found by Avequint in the fruit of the alligator 
* Fischer, Ann., 270, 87. t Ber., 23, 2226. 

J Ann. chem. med. Ph. et Toxic., 7, 467 (1831). 
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pear {Persea graiissiina) , and identified by Maquenne* in 1888. The 
relationship in properties of d-mannoheptite and perseite is shown 
the following table (Fischer and Passmore) : 



d-Mannoheptite ' 
(syntlictic). 

a 

Perseif 

{naluraCdp^ 

Melting point 

188° C. 

188 ° c. ^ 

Melting point of heptacetyl compound 

119° C. 

119“ C. 

100 parts of the saturated aqueous solution at ( 
14° C. contain 1 

6,39 parts 

6,26 parts 

Rotation of 0.4 gm, substance inSc.e. saturated 1 
borax solution in a 1 dcm. tube 5 

+0.38° 

+0,39° 


The relationship shown above was confirmed by the fact that per- 
seite upon careful oxidation with nitric acid (1.14 sp. gr.) at 40*“ C. is 
changed to d-mannoheptose. 

The identity established between perseite and mannoheptite is 
but one illustration of the increasing value which sugar synthesis has 
in the more refined problems of sugar analysis. 

d-Maniioheptose-phenylhydrazone CtHuOb : N 2 HC 8 H 5 crystallizes 
in fine colorless neorlles melting at 107® to 200® C. The phenylosazone 
C 7 ni 205 (N 2 HCcn 5)2 consists of fine yellow needles melting at 200® C. 


1-Mannoheptose. — 


CH,OH 

nioH 


HCOH 

1 

IIOCII 

I 

HOCH 

1 

CHOH 

i 

CHO 


l-Mannoheptose was obtained by Smith! from l-raannose, in the 
same manner as d-iiumnoheptose from d-raannose. The sugar was 
not obtained in the crystalline form. A tO per cent solution of the 
sirup showed no fermentation with yeast. Reduction with sodium 
amalgam gave 1-mannohoptite (m. p. 187® C.). 

l-Mannoheptose-phenylhydrazonc consists of colorless needles melt- 
ing at 196° C.; the phenylosazone forms yellow needles (m. p. 203® C.). 


d, l-Mannoheptose was obtained by Smith f by reducing the 
lactone of d, 1-maimohep tonic acid. It was obtained only as an un- 
* Compt, rend., 107, 583. t Ann., 272, 182. 
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s^fermen table optically inactive sirup. Reduction of the sugar gave 
1-rnannoheptite melting at 203° C., which is higher than that ob- 
gpr ved for cither of its components (187° C.). The same racemic com- 
poui was obtained by mixing equal parts of d-, and 1-mannohcptite 
allowing the aqueous solution to crystallize. 

a-Galaheptose. — 

CH 2 OH 

1 

HOCH 

h(!oh 

i 

IICOXl 

HodlH 

I 

CHOH 

I 

GUO 

a-Galaheptose was obtained by Fischer* from d-galactose by ad- 
dition of hydrocyanic acid and reduction of the lactone of the resulting 
a-galaheptonic acid. The sugar was obtained only as a sweet, unfer- 
rnentable, Icvorotatory sirup. 

a-Galaheptose-phenylhydrazone was obtained as fine colorless needles 
melting at 200° C. ; the phonylosazonc consists of fine yellow needles, 
(m. p. 218° C.) 

p-Galaheptose was obtained by Fischer* by reducing the lactone 
of d-gulahcptonic acid, the latter being formed from d-galactose by 
addition of hydrocyanic acid at the same time as its isomer a-gala- 
heptonic acid. The sugar has the same structure as a-galaheptose, 
excepting the H and OH groups in the second carbon atom which are 
opposite in the two sugars; the particular arrangement belonging to 
each sugar has not as yet been established. 

i3-Gaiaheptoso crystallizes in the form of large prisms melting at 
190° to 194° C. It has a sweet taste and is easily soluble in hot water. 
The sugar is Icvorotatory showing mutarotation, [a]^ = — 22.5 (10 
minutes after solution) and [a]^ constant = — 54.4. 

Volemose, C7HUO7. — This heptose sugar was obtained by Fischer f 
by oxidation of the naturally occurring heptitc alcohol volemite, which 
was discovered by Bourquelot| in the fungus Lactarius volemus. 

* Ann., 288, 139. 

t Ber., 28, 1973. 

X Bull. Soc. My col, de France, 5 , 132; Chum. Ztg., 16 , 190. 
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VolemosD was obtained only in form of an impure sirup. The 
phcnylosazone has the formula C 7 Hi 206 (N 2 HC 6 H 5)3 and consists of 
yellow crystals melting at 190*^ C. 

The alcohol volemite CtHieO? consists of fine needles melting at 
149® to 151° C., and showing in 10 per cent aqueous solution a dex- 
trorotation of [«]o+ 1-92. 

The configurations of volemoso and volemite have not as yet been 
established. 


KETOHEPTOSES 

Perseulose. — CJTnO;. 

This ketoheptosc w.as obtained by Bertrand* throiigh the action 
of the sorbose bacterium upon porseite. The sugar was obtained in a 
pure crystalline form, the yield being about 45 per cent of the perseite 
taken. 

Perseulose is strongly Icvorotatory and exhibits mutarotation, 
[a]^ after solution = — 90 and [ajJJ constant = — 81°. 

Perseulose-phenylosazone, C 7 Hi 205 (N 2 HC 6 H!i) 2 , consists of yellow 
needles melting at 233° C. 


Rhamnoheptose. — 


Methylheptoses 

CH:, . CjHnOv 


CH3 

I 

CHOH 

HCOH 

1 

IIOCH 

I 

IIOCH 

IK^OH 

illOH 


This sugar was prepared by Fischer and Filotyf by addition of 
hydrocyanic acid to a-rhainnohexose and reduction of the lactone of 
the resulting rhamnoheptonic acid. Rhamnoheptose was obtained only 
as a colorless sweet sirup of weak dextrorotation, = -f 8.4 about). 

The phenylliydrazono of rhamnoheptose is characterized by low 

* Oompt. rrnd., 147, 201; 149, 225, 
t Her., 23, 3102. 
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solubility in water and separates with great readiness. It consists of 
colorless needles having the composition C 8 H 16 O 6 N 2 HC 6 H 5 and melting 
at 200* C. The phenyl osaxone, C 8 Hi 405 (N 2 HC 6 H 5 ) 2 , consists of fine yel- 
low needles difficultly soluble in water and hot alcohol; its melting 
point is about 200° C. 

OCTOSES 

a-Glucooctose, — 

CH2OH 

UOCll 

I 

HOCli 

I 

ricoii 

Hoin 

I 

HOCH 

1 

CllOH 

I 

CHO 

This sugar was synthetized by Fischer* from a-glucoheptosc; the 
latter by addition of hydrocyanic acid yields 2 stereo-isomers, a- and 
/3-glucooc tonic acid. The lactone of a-glucooctonic acid gives upon 
reduction a-glucooctoso. 

a-Glucooctose crystallizes from water in fine white needles as a 
hydrate having the formula CgHigOs T 2 H 2 O. The sugar is levo- 
rotatory and shows mutarotation; = — 50.5 (constant for the an- 
hydride CgHisOg). 

a-Glucooctose has a sweet taste and gives all the ordinary reac- 
tion of a reducing sugar. 

a-Glucooctose-phenylhydrazone, CsHifi 07 N 2 HC 6 H 5 , separates very 
readily as a difficultly soluble compound, consisting when pure of fine 
colorless needles molting at about 190° C. The phenylosazone forms 
fine yellow crystals melting at 210° to 212° 0. and having the com- 
position C8Hi406(N2HC6Hr>)2. 

Upon reduction with sodium amalgam «-glueooctoso gives its alcohol 
a-glucooctite, CJIigOg, which melts at 111° C. 

iS-Glucooctose, formed by reducing the lactone of jS-glucooctonic 
acid, has not been studied. 


Ann., 270, 64. 
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d-Mannooctose. — 


CH2OH 

HOCH 

HOCH 

HCOH 

HCOH 

(:hoh 

I 

CHO 


This sugar was built up from d-mannoheptoso by Fischer and Pass- 
more* by addition of liydrocyanic acid and reducing the lactone of the 
resulting d-mannooctonic acid. The sugar was obtained only as a sweet 
colorless unfermentable sirup with slight levorotation, = — 3.3). 

d-Mannooctosc upon reduction gives d-mamioo elite CgHisOg, which 
consists of colorless very difficultly soluble crystals melting at 258° C. 

The phenyl hy dr azonc C8H]607N2HC6H5 forms colorless needles 
very insoluble in water and melting, when quickly heated, at about 
212° C. The phenylosazone forms fine yellow needles very insoluble 
in hot water and alcohol, and melting at about 223° C. 


a-Galaoctose. — 

CH 2 OH 

I 

HOCH 

HCOH 

neon 

HOC^H 

inOH 

inoH 

I 

CHO 


a-Galaoctose was built up by Fischer t from a-galaheptose by 
adding hydrocyanic acid and reducing the lactone of the resulting 
«“gaIaoctonic acid. The sugar was obtained as colorless crystals of the 
monohydrate CaHieOg + H 2 O melting at 109° to IIT 0. The sugar is 
le VO rotatory, [a]^ = — 40° about. 

* Ber., 23, 2226. 
t Ber., 27, 3198. 
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a-Galaoctose gives upon reduction a-galaoctite CsHisOs which con- 
sists of colorless needles melting at 220° to 225° C. The phenylhy- 
drazone of a-galaoctose has the formula CsHieOTNaHCeHs and melts 
at 200° to 205° C. The osazonc C8Hu06(N2HC6H5)2 forms fine yellow 
needles melting at 220° to 225° C. 

Methyloctoses 

CHa-CgHi^Oa 

Rhamnooctose. — 

CHj 

I 

ClIOU 

nioH 

HOC^.H 

I 

HOCH 

I 

HCOH 

1 

CHOH 

ciion 

ino 

This sugar was prepared by Fischer and Piloty* from rhamno- 
heptose by adding hydrocyanic acid and reducing the lactone of the 
resulting rhamnooc tonic acid. The sugar was not separated in the pure 
condition and its properties have not been determined. 


o-Glucononose. — 


Nonoses 

O9H18O9 


CHaOH 

iioiii 

t 

HOCH 

H^OH 

I 

HOCH 

I 

HOCH 

(*JHOH 

1 

CHOH 

* Ber., 23, 3102, 
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or-Glucononoso was prepared by Fischer* from a-p:Iucooctose by 
addins hydrocyanic acid and reducing the lactone of the resultins 
a-gluoonononic acid< The sugar was obtained only as a colorless 
non-fermentable sirup with slight dextrorotation. 

Reduction of a-glucononose gives the alcohol a-glucononite, C 9 H 30 O 9 , 
which consists of colorless crystals melting at 194° C. 

a-Glucononose-phenylhydrazone C 9 His 08 N 2 HC 6 H 5 forms white nee- 
dles only slightly soluble in cold water and alcohol and melting at 
afx)ut 194° C. The pltenylosazone C 9 H] 607 (N 2 HCdd ;,)2 consists of lino 
yellow noodles almost insoluble in hot water and alcohol, and melting 
at 220° t0'223° C. 


d-Mannononose. — 


CHaOn 

I 

HOCH 

HOtm 

liCOH 

I 

IICOII 

1 

CHOH 

^HOll 

I 

CHOH 

Clio 


d-Mannononoso was prepared by Fischer and Passmore f from 
d-mannooctose by adding hyOroeyanie acid and reducing th(' lactone of 
the resulting d-mannonononic acid. The sugar w'as obtained as white 
crystals melting at 130° C. and showing in aqueous solution dextro- 
rotation ([a]g =4-50 about). 

d-Mannononosc is fermented by yeast with the .same ease and com- 
pleteness as d -gill cose. 

d-Mannononose-phenylhydrazono, CgHisOfiNoHCcHs, forms crystals 
easily soluble in hot water and melting at 223° G. The phenylosazom; 
C 9 Hi 807 (N 2 HC 5 H 5 ) 2 , fomis yellow needles almost insoluble in hot water 
and alcohol and melting at 217° C. 

A peculiarity of d-mannono no.se is its striking resembl.^ncr to d-glu- 
cose. The resemblance in composition, melting point, specific rotation 
and fermentability could easily cause confusion; an analysi.s of the osa- 
zone easily serves, however, to fix the class of the sugar (see page 371). 


* Ann,, 270. 04. 
t Ber., 23, 2226. 
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Decoses 

C10H20O10. 

a-Glucodecose. — 

CH2OH 

Hota 

Hoin 

iiioH 

Hoin 

HOCH 

iiion 

inoH 

inoH 

iao 

This sugar has recently been prepared by Phillippo* from a-gluco- 
ixonose, following the usual method of adding hydrocyanic acid, saponi- 
fying and reducing the lactone of the resulting a-glucodeconic acid by 
means of sodium amalgam. 

a-Glucodccose crystallizes in needle-shaped crystals, which show 
in aqueous solution a dextrorotation, = -f 50.4 (constant) ; in 
fresh solution [a]^ ~ -|- 37. Under certain conditions the sugar may 
crystallize in plates having one molecule of water of crystallization. 
The sugar reduces Fehling’s solution about 76 per cent as strongly as 
glucose; it forms a phenyliiydrazone melting at about 278® C. 

a-Glucodecose is reduced by sodium amalgam to the correspond- 
ing alcohol Q!-glucodecite, which consists of prismatic needles, melting 
and subliming at 222® C. and showing in aqueous solution [a]^ 
= + 1 . 2 . 


Compt. read., 161, 986; 162, 1774, 



CHAPTER XX 

THE DISACCHARroES 
Dipentosk Saccharides 
O'^ 

^ CtWi 

Diarabinose, CioHisOo. — This di saccharide was obtained by 
O’Sullivan* in heating Gedda guru with sulphuric acid (0.3 — 0.5 per 
cent). Its formation is prol)ably due to the breaking down of higher 
condensation substances of the gum (arabinic acids) into diarabinose 
and other hydrolytic products. Diarabinose (also called arabiiion, 
arabiose and arabinobiose) was obtained by O'Sullivan as an amor- 
phous vitreous hygroscopic substance of sweet taste and very soluble 
in water from which it is precipitated by strong alcohol. The prod- 
uct melts at about 75° to 80° C., and is strongly dextrorotatory, 
= -f- 198.8. It reduces Fchling’s solution about 58.8 per cent as 
strong as d-glucose. Analysis of the sugar and determination of its 
molecular weight by the freezing point method indicate the formula 
CioHisOs. 

Upon heating with 2 per cent sulphuric acid, diarabinose is hydro- 
lyzed quantitatively into 1-arabinose. 

CioHisOg + HoO =2 CJT.oOs. 

Diarabinose i-Arabiuosc. 

Pentose-hexose Saccharides. 

Glucoapiose, CnHaoOio. — This disaccharide has not been isolated 
as yet although its presence has boon recognized by Vongerichtent 
among the constituents of the glucosido apiin, wdiich is obtained from 
parsley. The formation of glucoapiose from apiin should proceed ac- 
cording to the following equation: 

CaeKssOu + lUO = CtiHsoOio + Ci^HioO... 

ApiiD GlueoupioHo Apigenia. 

* J. Chom. Soc., 67, 59; 69, 1029, 
t Rcr., 9, 1121; 33, 2334, 2904. 
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The glucoapiose, however, is itself decomposed by the hydrolytic agent 
into glucose and apiosc (p. 544). 

CiiHaoOio + H2O = CeHiA + C5 H,o 05, 

Glucoapiosc d-GUicose Apioee. 

SO that the separation of the disaccharide itself has not been accom- 
plished by this moans. 

Galactoarabinose, CuHauOio. — This sugar has not been found as 
yet in nature. It has been prepared synthetically by Ruff and Ollen- 
dorf* from ordinary lactose, by first oxidizing the sugar by means of 
bromine to lactobionic acid and then oxidizing the calcium salt of the 
latter with hydrogen peroxide in presence of basic ferric acetate; the 
COOH group of the acid is thus destroyed and a disaccharide sugar 
obtained with 11 C atoms. 


d-Galactosc I 
radical 1 


CH 2 OH 

(inoH). 


d-GalactoseJ 
radical | 



^ CII 2 


HOCH 

d-Glii conic 

HOCH 

acid 

radical 

IICOII 


Hoin 


CH 2 OH 

I 

(CHOU)< 

•tnr 


HOCH 


+ 0 


d-Arabinose j 
radical 


COOH 

Lactobionic Acid 


llCOll 

hm 

Guluctoarubiuosc 


+ COj + ILO 


The process is similar to those previously described by which the 
monobasic acids of sugars arc degraded into sugars of one less carbon 
atom. (See under d-erythrose, page 540) . 

Galactoarabinose has been obtained only as a colorless dextro- 
rotatory sirup. Upon heating with dilute acids it is hydrolyzed into 
d-galactose and d-arabinose. 

CnIIoflOio “h II2O = CGni20c -j- CsIIjoOs. 

GalactoarabinoM d-Galactose d-Arabinose, 


Metiiylpentose-iiexose Saccharides 

y ChUhO, . CH 3 
0^ 

CeHuOj 

No sugar of the constitution Ci2H220in has a.s yet been discovered. 
A methyl glu coside of mannorhamno.'ie, however, has been isolated. 


* Ber., 32 , 552; 33 , 1806. 
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Methyl mannorhaninoside,* C 12 H 21 O 10 • CH 3 . — This glucoside has 
been obtained by hydrolysis of strophauthin, the poisonous principle 
of the seeds of Siropkanthus Kombe, used by the natives of eastern 
Africa as an arrow poison. Strophanthin is decomposed by dilute 
acids as follows: 

C^oH^eOi!) = (C 27 HMO 7 + 2 H 2 O) + Cj 2 H 2 iOi() • CH 3 . 

StrophaEthin Strophanthidin Methyl mannorhamnoside. 

One part of strophanthin is dissolved in 5 parts of cold 0.5 per 
cent hydrochloric acid and then warmed for some time at 70° to 75° C. 
and then at 75° to 80° C. The strophanthidin which crystallizes out is 
filtered off and the cold filtrate freed from hydrochloric acid by means 
of silver oxide. The clear filtered solution is then concentrated in a 
vacuum to a sirup from which the methyl mannorhamnosidc can be pre- 
cipitated by means of ether. The compound upon recrystallizing from 
alcohol is obtained as white crystals molting at 207° C. The glucoside 
is easily soluble in water, fairly soluble in hot alcohol, but almost insol- 
uble in ether. It is dextrorotatory {[a]^ = + 8.24 about), unfcrmentable 
and does not reduce Fehling’s solution. Upon heating with an excess 
of strong mineral acid, methyl mamiorhamnoside yields large amounts 
of methylfurfural and levulinic acid. The glucoside is hydrolyzed by 
heating with 5 parts of 1 per cent sulphuric acid as follows; 

Ci2H2Ao*CH 3 + 2IUO - CoHiA + QHioOs -b CH 3 OH. 

Methyl maaEorbaiimoyiJe .Manuose Ilhamnoae Meiliyl alcohol. 

Dihexose Saccharides 

/ CsHuOi 
^ CJ4u05 

This group, by far the most important of thr; higher saccharides, in- 
cludes the three well-known sugars : sucrose, maltose and lactose. 

Sucrose. — Saccharose. Cane sugar. 

Ci 2 HkO.U. 

Occurrence. — Sucrose occurs very widely distributed throughout 
the vegetable kingdom; from its importance as a commodity and food 
product it is the best known of the sugars. 

The approximate distribution of sucrose in different fresh plant 


materials is as follows: I’ercent. 

Juice of KTCcn leaves 0.1 — 2.0 

Juice of stalks from maize, sugar cane, etc 2.0 - 20.0 

Sap of maple, birch, palm and other trees 1,0 — 5.0 

Applejs, berrias, oranges, prunes, banana.s and other fruits — 0.5 - 14.0 

Seeds, grains, nuts, etc 0.5 — 12,0 

Buds, blossoms and flowering organs 0.1 — 15.0 

RooLs, yams, bulbs, tubers, rhizomes, etc 0.5 — 25.0 

* Feist, Ber., 31 , 535; 33 , 2063. 2060, 2091. 
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Sucrose has not been identified with certainty in any products of 
purely animal origin. It occurs in honey in amounts ranging usually 
from 0.0 to 10 per cent; in abnormal cases the percentage of sucrose 
may exceed 10 per cent. The sucrose of honey, however, is derived 
primarily from floral nectar or other plant sources and must therefore 
be regarded as of vegetable origin. 

Preparation of Sucrose. Technical Processes. — The sugar cane, 
sugar beet, maple, palm, sorghum and maize have all been utilized for 
the production of sugar. The annual production of raw sucrose for 
the world at present is about 16,000,000 long tons (1 long ton = 2240 
lbs.) of which about 8,500,000 tons are made from sugar cane and 
about 7,500,000 tons from the sugar beet; the production from other 
sources is insignificant. In the manufacture of raw sugar the juice is 
extracted from the sugar cane by means of mills, and from the sugar 
beet by means of diffusion batteries. The extracted juice is then 
clarified* usually with milk of lime, any excess of the latter being re- 
moved by means of carbon dioxide (“carbonatation ”), sulphurous acid 
(“siilphitation^’), phosphoric acid or other precipitating agent. The 
clarified juice, which may contain from 10 to 18 per cent of sucrose, 
is then evaporated to crystallization. In primitive countries the 
evaporation is done in open paais directly over the fire; in the more 
modern factories some form of vacuum evaporator is used. After 
the evaporated juice has crystallized, the thick magma of crystals 
(“ massecuite ” or “fillmass”) is purged from its mother liquor, or 
molasses, a process which is usually carried out in centrifugals; the 
product thus obtained constitutes the raw sugar of commerce and 
varies in purity from 80 per cent to almost 100 per cent pure sucrose. 

Refining. — The raw sugar of commerce is afterwards refined. 
The process of refining comprises usually (1) washing the crystals of 
raw sugar with concentrated sirups to remove adhering molasses, a 
process sometimes termed ‘Laffining,” (2) dissolving the purified crystals 
in hot water and clarifying the solution with lime or other agents; 
(3) filtering the clarified solutidn over bone black f to remove coloring 
matter and other impurities; (4) evaporating the filtered and decolor- 
ized solution to a magma of crystals; (5) centrifuging the “masse- 
cuite ” or “fillmass’’ and drying the pure white crystals of sucrose in 

* The number of substances which have been proposed for clarifying sugar 
juices is almost unlimited. A classification of clarifying agents made by Lippmann 
(Die Deutsche Zuckerind,, 34, 9) includes 620 different materials or processes. 

t The use of bone black has been largely discontinued in the refining of beet 
sugar. 
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granulators, or in cones, cubes, dominos or other forms according to 
the demands of the trade. Refined sugar is usually about 99.8 to 
99.9 per cent pure, the remaining 0.1 to 0.2 per cent consisting mostly of 
moisture with occasional traces of ash, invert sugar, raffinose and cara- 
mel substances. 

To obtain sucrose perfectly pure the best grade of refined sugar is 
recrystallized from neutral redistilled 96 per cent alcohol. The method 
described upon page 121 may be used to advantage. 

Isolation of Sucrose from Plant Substances. — For the separation of 
sucrose from plant substances, when only small amounts of the sugar 
are present, Schulze has made use of the difficultly soluble strontium 
bisaccharate Ci2H220u ♦ 2 SrO. The fresh material, in presence of an ex- 
cess of pure finely powdered calcium carbonate to neutralize any acidity, 
is extracted with hot 90 per cent alcohol. After cooling, the extract is 
filtered and then heated to boiling with the addition of a hot saturated 
solution of strontium hydrate t*sing over 3 parts of Sr(OH)2 for every 
1 part of sucrose supposed to be present. After boiling 30 minutes the 
precipitate is filtered, washed with alcohol and again boiled for 30 
minutes with strontium hydrate solution. The precipitate is filtered 
hot, using a hot water funnel, and then, after suspending in water, de- 
composed with a stream of carbon dioxide. The solution is filtered from 
strontium carbonate and then evaporated to a sirup which is purified by 
means of neutral 95 per cent alcohol in the usual way. The alcoholic solu- 
tion is reevaporated to a sirup and repurified as before, the process of 
evaporation and extraction of the sirup with alcohol being repeated 
several times. The final sirup is placed over concentrated sulphuric acid 
in a cool place for crystallization. 

PROPERTIES OF SUCROSE 

Crystalline Form.- — Sucrose crystallizes in beautiful colorless crys- 



I n 

Fig. 11)5. — Monoclinic crystals of sucrose. I, TabuUir form; 11, Form with 
hemihcilral faces. 

tals belonging to the monoclinic system. The crystals have hemihedral 
surfaces and show the greatest variety of form (Fig. 195). The shape 
* Z. Ver. Deut. Zuckerind., 38, 221. 
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of sucrose crystals is greatly modified by other substances, the effect 
of raffinosc. in this respect being especially pronounced (p. 735). Crys- 
tals of sucrose may take up soluble coloring matter from the mother 
liquor during growth and such crystals often show a variation in tint 
when viewed in different directions {pleochroism). Although sucrose in 
solution is optically active, its crystals, as was first noted by Biot,* do 
not rotate the plane of polarized light. 

Melting Point and Specific Gravity. — The melting point of sucrose 
is given by different observers as varying between 100° to 180° C., the 
variations being due apparently to differences in method and in the 
physical character of the sugar. The specific gravity of solid sucrose 
is given by different authorities as bctw^cen 1.58 and 1.61, the differ- 
ences being probably due to variations in the character of the crystals. 
The r('C(mt d(d,erniinations of Plato f give for chemically pure sucrose 
d ^ 1.591. The specific gravity of the hypothetical solid sucrose in 
aqueous solution is given by Plato as = 1.55626; the differenee 
between this figure and that for the actual solid being due to the con- 
traction in volume during solution. The part which this phenomenon 
plays in the determination of sucrose by densi metric methods has already 
been considered (p. 33). 

Solubility. — The solubility of sucrose in water of different tem- 
peratures and the character of the solutions thus obtained are given by 
HerzfekU in Table XCI. 

Sucrose is soluble in 80 parts of boiling absolute alcohol, more 
easily soluble in dilute alcohol but insoluble in other. 

SOLUBILITY OF .SUCKOSL AND THE MELASSIGENIC ACTION OF SALTS 

Thesolul)ility of sucrose, as of all other sugars, is affected to a marked 
degree by the presence of foreign organic and inorganic substances. 
Such impurities jday an important part technically in prevent- 
ing the recovery of sucrose from sugar-house molasses. A satu- 
rated solution of sucrose in contact with sucrose crystals can dissolve 
no more sucrose at constant temperature; if solid potassium acetate, 
or sodium chloride, or many oilier salts be stirred into the solution, 
however, it will not only be dissolved but more of the sucrose will also 
enter solution. In other words more sugar will be dissolved than can 
be held in solution by the water alone. This phenomenon is explained 
by many authorities as being due to the formation of sucrose-salt com- 

* M<5moircs de I’Acad^inie, 13, 5tl, 12b. f Z. Vcr. Deut. Ziickerind., 60, 1012. 
t Z. Ver. Deut. Zuckerind,, 42, 181, 232. 
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pounds, or complexes, which have a greater solubility than the sucrose 
alone. 

Table XCI. 


Solubility of Sucrose in Water at Different Temperatures. 


Tempera turCp 

Gruma aucra'.G in ; 
lOO^rama aoJuCion. 

Gram.s FucnisG iJis- [ 
solved b.v IDl) | 
srnm.H w.^iter. ■ 

Grri in.H wjitiir eorre- 
to I t'rttiii 
flissiilveiJ stirn(?(C. 

StK-ci fic gravity of 
solution, 17,5° C. 

Deg. C. 

0 

64.18 

170.2 

0 , 5580 

1 :31490 

5 

64.87 

184 7 

0 5414 

1.31020 

10 

65.58 

190.5 

0,5249 

1 .:32:3.5:3 

15 

m.m 

197.0 

1 0.5076 

1, 32801 

20 

67.09 

203 . 9 

' Q . Mm 

1 3:3272 

25 

i 67.89 

211,4 

0.47:30 

1,33768 

30 

68.70 

219.5 

0 , 4556 

l.:34273 

35 j 

69.55 

22<8.4 i 

0.4:37s 

1 . 3480.5 

40 

70.12 

238,1 

0,4200 

' 1.35353 

45 i 

71.32 

248.7 

0 4021 

1.3.5923 

50 

72.25 

1 260,4 

0,3840 

1 .36515 

55 

73.20 

273,1 

0 3662 i 

l.;3712l 

60 

74.18 

287., 3 

0..341S 

1.. 377.55 

65 

75.18 

302.9 

0:3301 : 

1.38404 

70 

76.22 

320 5 

0:3120 

1..300S.3 

75 

77.27 1 

3.39,9 

0.2942 

1.39772 

SO 

78,30 

362.1 

0.2762 

1 40193 

85 

79,40 

386 S 

0. 25.85 

1.41225 

90 

80.61 i 

415,7 

0.2406 

1.41996 

95 

81,77 

448 . 6 

0.2229 

1.42778 

100 

82.97 

487.2 

0.2053 

1.43.594 


Solubility of Sucrose in Beet Molasses. — A condition similar to 
that previously described exists in sugar-beet molasses as is .shown by 
the following analysis: 

Per rent. 


Water 20 

Sucrose oO 

S.a!ts 10 

Reducing sugars trace 

Organic non-esugars 20 


The 20 parts of the water alone could hold in solution at ordinary 
temperature only about 40 parts of sucrose, so that if tlie salts and 
other impurities were absent sucrose would begin to crystalline. Such 
a removal of salts is the principle of the old osmose ])rocess for recover- 
ing sucrose from beet molasses first devised liy Dubrunfaut. If beet 
molasses be dialyzed by means of parchment ])ap(’r against running 
water the s.a]ts will diffuse with much greater rapidity tlian the sucrose 
and in this way the percentage of molassigonic impurities can bo 
considerably reduced; beet molasses thus ])uritiod will deposit upon 
evaporation crystals of sucrose up to the new saturation point for the 
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solution of undialyzed impurities. This process has given place techni- 
cally to the saccharate process of sucrose recovery to be described later. 

Solubility of Sucrose in Cane Molasses. — In low-grade sugar- 
cane molasses an opposite condition exists to that in beet molasses; in 
cane molasses the amount of sucrose is less than that which will satu- 
rate the quantity of water present. This is shown by the following 
analysis of a low-grade cane molasses. 

Per cent. 


Water 20 

Sucrose 30 

Invert sugar 30 

Salts 

Organic non-sugar.s 12 


Geerligs’s Theory of Melassigenic Action. — A molasses of the 
above composition can dissolve no more sucrose, yet the 20 parts of 
water alone could hold in solution 40 parts of sucrose at ordinary tem- 
perature. This difference in behavior upon the part of cane molasses 
is explained by Prinsen Geerligs * as due to a combination between the 
invert sugar and the salts of the molasses (the potassium organic salts 
more especially). The invert-sugar-salt complexes which are thus 
formed hold in combination a large amount of water of hydration 
which thus reduces the quantity of water available for solution of the 
sucrose. The power of sucrose to form salt complexes is much less 
than that of invert sugar so that it is only in cane molasses of very 
low invert sugar content that sucrose-salt complexes exist in sufficient 
quantity to raise the solubility of sucrose above the saturation point 
of the water present. 

According to this theory the addition of anhydrous glucose to a sat- 
urated solution of a sucrose-salt complex should displace the sucrose 
and cause a part of the latter to crystallize out. This was verified ex- 
perimentally by Geerligs who found that when 225 gms. of anhydrous 
glucose were added to 300 gms. of a saturated solution of sucrose and 
potassium acetate, and the mixture allowed to stand for several months 
75 gms. of sucrose separated in the crystalline fonn. A check solution 
without addition of glucose showed no evidence of crystallization. 

The melassigenic action of different organic and mineral substances 
upon sucrose has been studied by many investigators and for a com- 
plete review of the various physical and chemical theories upon the 
subject the student is referred to the works of Lippmann t and Geer- 
ligs.l 

* Z. Ver. Deut. Zuckerind, 46, 320. 

t Chemie der Zuckcrarten," 1147-1162. 

i ” Cane Sugar and its Manufacture (1909), 301-317. 
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Boiling Point of Sucrose Solutions. — The boiling point of aqueous 
sucrose solutions of different concentrations is given by Gerlach * * * § as 
follows; 

Per cent sucrose 10 20 30 10 50 60 70 80 90.8 

Boiling point “C .... 100.4 100.6 101.0 101.5 102.0 103,0 10G.5 112.0 130.0 

Specific Rotation, — The specific rotation of sucro.se has been the 
subject of greater study than that of any other sugar. The first de- 
terminations were made in 1819 by Biot,t who first introduced the 
constant of specific rotation and thereby founded the science of optical 
analysis. 

The value for the specific rotation of sucrose in aqueous solution is 
very closely [a]^® 50,5. The influence.s of temperature, concentra- 

tion, solvents, salts, etc., upon the specific rotation of sucrose have 
already been considered. 

Fermentations of Sucrose. Alcoholic Fermentation. — In so far as 
the various yeasts, moulds and bacteria secrete the enzj’ine inveriase 
they are able to ferment sucrose in the same manner as its products of 
inversion, glucose and fructose. The majority of the yeasts secrete in- 
vertase and ferment sucrose with the same yield of alcohol and carbon 
dioxide as is obtained from glucose and fructose; the process is some- 
what slower, however, in its first stages owing to the retarding effect of 
the inversion which must precede fermentation. 

Non-inverting Yeasts and Moulds. — A considerable number^ of 
alcohol-producing organisms, such as So.ccharo?nyces octosporus,l Sac- 
charomyces apicidatusA and most of the Mucor genus of moulds do 
not secrete inverta.se and pure cultures of thc'se do not ferment sucrose. 
Attempts have been made to employ organi.sins of this class such, for 
example, as Mucor circinelloides,\\ for destroying the invert sugar of 
cane molasses, in the hope of obtaining the residual sucrose in a suit- 
able condition for recovery. The process has not been a technical 
success.^ 

* Z. Ver. Deut, Zuckerind, 13 , 283. 

t M^moires de I’Acadomio, 2, 41; 13 , 118, 

t Fischer and Lindner, Her., 28, 9S4. 

§ Fischer and Lindner, Ber., 28, 3031. 

II Gayon, Ann. chira, phys, [3], 14 , 258. 

t Upon the basis of Frinsen Goerligs’s molusse.s tlii’ory it is evident that fer- 
menting away the invert sugar of canc molasses would have but little effect upon 
rendering the sucrose more eryslalliaable. The result would simply be to change 
the molasses from a canc to a beet type. Suppose a cane molasses of llic following 
composition to have its invert sugar fermented and tlie solution of sucrose, salts 
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Ladic and Buhjrk Femenlations. — The lactic and butyric add in- 
montations can be produced with sucrose by the same organisms 
which produce these fermentations with d-ghicose and d-fructose. In 
a fow cases, however, where the particular organism docs not secrete 
invertase, fermentation of sucrose does not take place. 



Fig. 1 Of). — L('ii«)ni>stor. meson- Fig. 197. — Ba,clorium pndicuhitum. After 
torioidos. After Zopf. (48- Koch and Hosacus. 

hour cult lire in iiiol;i.s.s{'!s show- 
ing slimy cnvclopi's of dextran .) 

Fiscoiis Fenneniation. — One of the most common fermentations of 
sucrose observed in sugar factory experience is the so-called viscous 
fermentation by which sucrose is converted into the gum dextran. 
The best known dextran-producing organism is the Leucono&ioc mesen- 


and nun-sugars to be evaporated to the original concentration. We would then 
have; 



A 

OriKinal uune 
iijolasseti. 

R 

Mdla.ssM after ] 
1 fermentation of ‘ 
invert sugar, i 

c 

B with 8 parts 
of wafer evap- 
orated. 

D 

Percentage enm- 
posilion of re- 
sidue C. 


Per cent. 

j Parts. i 

Parts. 

Per cent. 

Water 

20 

! 20 

12 1 

20 

Sncro.se 

30 

1 30 1 

30 ’ 

50 

Invert sugar 

32 

i 0 i 

0 1 


Salts 

n 

j fi 

6 ' 

to 

Organic non-sugars 

12 

1 ^2 

12 

20 

Total 

100 ' 

i _l 

G8 

60 

100 


The composition of the evaporated residue after fermenting away the invert 
sugar is proximatcly the same as beet molasses from which, as has been seen (p. 649), 
no sucrose will crystallize. 
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terioidea (Fig. 196), which was supposed by the earliest investigators 
to ferment sucrose according to the following equation : 

CvjHmOu = CeHioOft -f- C6H]206. 

Sucrose Dextran Fructaae. 

Later researches* showed, however, that the action of Leuconostoc 
and of many other “ dcxtran-formers ” consisted first in an inversion of 
the sucrose into d-glucose and d-fructose so that the above formula is 
not strictly correct; it was also established that dextran is a poly- 
saccharide (CeHioOs)^ and that it constitutes the slimy jelly-like capsule 
in which the organisms are embedded. The dextran is, therefore, to 
be regarded of assimilative, rather than of fermentative (i.o,, enzymic) 
origin. Very similar to Leuconostoc in its action is the Bacterium 
pediculaium discovered by A. Koch and Ilosaous in the sirup of a 
sugar factory. The organism secretes a slimy capsule of gum which, 
becoming greatly elongated upon one side, gives it a stem-likc appear- 
ance (Fig. 197). 

Certain gum-producing organisms have been found, sucli as Micro- 
cocus gelatigenoeus, Bacillus gununosus, Bacterium gummosum, etc., 
which form dextran from sucrose hut not from glucose. This has been 
regarded as a fermentation of sucrose without preceding inversion; 
most of the members of this class of organism.s are found, ho%vever, to 
secrete invertase so that the sucrose in these, and no doubt in all other 
cases, where fermentation or assimilation takes place, is probably first 
inverted. The peculiarity which certain bacteria have of forming dex- 
tran from sucrose but not from glucose may be explained by supposing 
that these organisms are able to ferment or as.siniilate glucose only at 
the time of its separation from tlie sucrose molecule (i.e., in its n.ascent 
state) and not after it is already formed. Even in the case of Leueon- 
ostoc, which can assimilate free glucose and fructose, the formation of 
dextran is .several times more raj)id with sucrose. f 

Formation of Mannitc During Fermentation. — In the so-callcd vis- 
cous or gummy fermentation of sucrose mannitc is fn‘quently formed 
in addition to dextran. Monoyer | regartled the two substanci's as 
products of separate fermentations which he formulated as follows; 

Maoni ti c fermentation ; 

13 C 12 H 22 OU + 25 H 2 O = 24 CeHiA -h 12 CO 2 . (1) 

Sucnjge Mannitc. 

* For a full account of the action of L(>iicono.sto<; uj)on sucrose see the work of 
Liosenberg and Zopf, Centralbl. fur liaktcriologie, 12, 059; 13, 

t PriiLsen Ccerligs “ (’tine SuKtir and its MaiuiftutLure ” (1909), 38. 
t These pour le doctorat cn medccine, Strasbourg, 1862. 
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Gum fermentation: 

12 C 12 H 22 O,, = 12 CiiHaOio + 12 HjO, (2) 

Sucrose. Gum. 

According to the above combined equations 100 parts of sucrose 
yield 45.5 parts of gum and 51.1 parts of iriaunite. This proportion is 
not fixed, however, the variation in yield being explained by the pre- 
dominence of one or the other fermentation. It is more probable, 
however, that the dextran is formed as an assimilative and the mannite 
as a reduction product in many anaerobic fermentations by a single 
species of bacteria. 

The gum, which is produced in the viscous fermentation of su- 
crose, is not always dextran. It may also consist of levulan or levan 
(p. 615), which give fructose upon hydrolysis, whereas dextran is 
hydrolyzed only into glucose. 

Influence of Fermentation Gums Upon Polarimetric Determination 
of Sucrose. — The presence of highly dextrorotatory and levorotatory 
gums in sugar-house products may introduce a considerable error in the 
polarimetric estimation of sucrose. Browne * reported the following 
anal 3 'ses of badly fermented sugar-cane juices: 


Degrees Brix. 

Polurization. 

j 

i ' 

Reducing 

sugars. 

Dextran. j 

Apparent parity 
coeiticient. 

1 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 


7.S 1 

+ 18.0 

0,0 

0.15 

5. 00 

232 

4.8 ' 

+ 10.4 

j 0.0 ! 

trace 

i 

3.35 

216 


The presence of dextran in cane sirups and molasses might cause the 
chemist to suspect an adulteration with commercial glucose or starch 
sirup. In such cases the gum should be precipitated with strong alco- 
hol, then, after decanting tlie clear solution, dissolved in a small amount 
of water and a drop or two of iodine sohition added ; a red coloration, 
indicative of erythrodextrin, will appear if starch sirup has been used 
as an adulterant. Dextran does not respond to this test. 

According to Taggart f the presence of the gum levan in sugar 
products may also introduce a considerable error in the polarimetric 
estimation of sucrose. 

Cellulosic Fermentation. — Some varieties of bacteria assimilate 
sucrose with formation of cellulose. The Bacterium xylinum (sorbose 
bacterium) thrives in sucrose solutions and this organism according to 
A. J. Brown J forms cellulose. Bro^vne § found in the cane juices of 
Louisiana an organism which formed white gelatinous lumps of cellu- 

* J. Am. Chem. Soc., 28, 462. t J- Chem. Soc., 49, 432. 

t J. lad. Eng. Chem., 3, 646. § J. Am. Chem. Soc., 28, 463. 
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lose, weighing in some cases several pounds. The product after purify- 
ing with hot sodium hydroxide was colored blue with zinc chloride and 
iodine, was soluble in amraoniacal copper solution and had the composi- 
tion of cellulose. The amount of cellulose formed by the organism was 
about 7 per cent of the total sucrose destroyed. 

Citric Fermentation. — The citric fermentation (p. 585) may also 
occur with sucrose, the fungus Citromyces glaher yielding 50 per cent 
of the sucrose in citric acid. A Citromyces found by Browne * upon hot- 
room molasses in Louisiana was found to contain over 11 per cent chitin; 
the latter gave upon hydrolysis with hydrochloric acid over 60 per cent 
of pure glucosamine chloride (p. 753). 

Among other fermentation products of sucrose, besides those already 
mentioned, may be mentioned butyl and amyl alcohols and acetalde- 
hyde; formic, acetic, butyric, propionic, valeric, capronic, caprylic, 
lactic and succinic acids; as well as the gaseous products hydrogen 
and methane. For a description of the fermentations which give rise 
to these and other substances the student is referred to the works of 
Lafar,t Jorgensen J and Lippmann.Jj 

Decomposition op Sucrose by Heating 
Sucrose upon heating above its melting point begins to decompose 
with evolution of water. Between 170° and 190° C a mixture of brown- 
ish colored substances, known as caramel, is formed; above 190° C. 
large quantities of carbon dioxide and monoxide arc given off together 
with various volatile decomposition products such as aldehyde, acetone, 
acrolein, furfural and even bcnzolderivatives, as benzaldehyde. From 
a technical viewpoint the most important of these decomposition 
products is caramel. 

Caramel is usually prepared by heating sucrose to 170° to 190° C. 
and consists of a mixture of decomposition products, the exact compo- 
sition of which has nut been fully ascertained. The caramelization or 
browning of sucrose may begin, however, at temperatures below 100° 
in presence of moisture. As ordinarily prepared from sucrose caramel 
consists of a brownish colored substance, easily soluble in winter but in- 
soluble in strong ethyl alcohol, ether or chloroform. Caramel reduces 
Fehling's solution strongly; it is completely precipitated from solution 
by ammoniacal lead subacetate. Solutions of caramel show before the 

* J. Am. Chem. Soc., 28 , 465. 
t Lafar’s “ Tcchnische Mykologie," Jena (1901-1907). 
i Jorgensen’s “ Mikroorganismen der Ganmgsindustrie,” Berlin. 

§ ** Chemie der Zuckeraxteu,” 1288-1317. 
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spoctrosoopo characteristic absorptioTi bauds, the blue part of the 
spectrum being more or less extinguished according to concentration. 
If a caramel solution is shaken with an alcoholic solution of paralde- 
hyde and allowed to stand in the cold for 24 hours a brownish yellow 
gummy precipitate will form, the rapidity of deposition depending 
upon the amount of caramel present. The paraldehyde-caramel com- 
pound is soluble in water from which it is rcprccipitated by strong 
alcohol; its com])usitioa has not been definitely estalilished. 

The formation of caramel from sucrose consists primarily in the 
splitting off of water in successive stages, this giving rise to a series of 
dehydration and condensation products of varying complexity. Gclis* 
was the first to attempt the separation of caramel into its components 
and defined three different constituents, caramelane, caramelene and 
carameline. Caramelane was prepared by Gclis by heating sucrose un- 
til it lost about 12 per cent in weight and was given the formula 
C12HWO9; caramelene, C3(;H48024 • H2O, was prepared by heating sucrose 
until it lost about 15 per cent in weight; and carameline, CasHiooO-io • H2O, 
by heating sucrose until it lost about 20 per cent in weight. Other in- 
vestigators give caramelane, caramelene and carameline entirely differ- 
ent formula; each of these substances is probably a mixture of de- 
composition products so that the formulae assigned by Gclis have a 
questionable value. 

Caramelane was prepared by Stollet by heating melted sucrose at 
180° C, until no furth('r loss occurred; the residue was dissolved in 
water, any unchanged sugar removed by fermentation and the residue 
evaporated in vacuo to dryness. The substance thus obtained con- 
sisted of a browish mass melting at 134° to 136° C., its composition 
corresi)onded to the formula Ci2H]80g the same as the caramelane of 
Gclis. 

The caramel substance mccharan, C12II18O9, obtained by Ehrlich by 
heating sucrose to 200° (A, ha.s already Immui described (p. 467). It is 
probably identical with the caramelane of Cells and Stolle. 

Destructive Action of Heat Upon Sucrose in Solution. — A knowl- 
c(]g(; of the destructive changes wlucli sucrose undergoes upon heating 
its aqueous solutions is of great importance. Unfortunately no fixed 
rule can be given for this, as the nature and extent of the decompo- 
sition depend largely upon tlie character of accompanying impurities. 

Sucrose in perfectly neutral solutions, when heated for a few hours 
at 100° C., begins to undergo (h^composition as a result of carameliza- 

* Ann. cfiim, phys. [3j 52, 352; Conipt, rend,, 46, 590. 
t Z. Ver. Ueut. Zuckerind, 49, SOU; 61, 830; 63, 11-47. 
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tion and incipient inversion, the latter being produced according to 
some chemists by the H ions of dissociated molecules of water, and ac- 
cording to other chemists by auto-inversion, the sucrose itself behaving 
as an extremely weak acid. After the commencement of inversion 
the sucrose solution becomes perceptibly acid, and heating from this 
point causes decomposition and inversion to proceed with increasing 
rapidity. 

To determine the rate of decomposition which sucrose undergoes 
upon heating its solutions when formation of free acid is prevented, 
Herzfeld* conducted experiments with solutions which were made 
slightly alkaline; variations in the kind and amount of alkali were not 
found to cause any difference in the character of the results. The fol- 
lowing table taken from Herzfeld’s work show.s the percentage loss of 
total sucrose caused by heating solutions of different concentration at 
varying temperatures for 1 hour. 

Table XCII 


Loss of (Sucrose upon Heating Solutions of Different Concentration at Varying 
Temperatures 


De^-C. 

j 

1 

1,5 

20 2.5 

! 30 1 

35 

40 ! 

.5 ! 

50 

‘ per cent. 

1 ■ ' 

per cent. | 

percent- ' percent. 

1 

per cent. 

per eent , 

percent. | 

percent, i 

percent. 

SO , 

0.0444 

' 0.0373 , 

0.0301 ' 0,0220 

: 0.0157 

0.0 IGS 

1 ■ 

0.0179 I 

0.0190 j 

0.0200 

90 ; 

0.0790 

’ 0.0667 

1 0,0.541 1 0,0418 

0.0290 1 

0,0317 1 

0.0344 i 

0.0371 

0.0392 

100 

0,1140 

1 0.0961 

; 0.0781 0.0002 

^ 0.0423 i 

0.0466 

1 0.0508 i 

0.0,551 j 

0.0384 

110 

0 1630 

0.1362 

j 0.1093 . 0.0825 

0.0557 ' 

! 0.0012 

i 0.0667 ' 

j 0.0721 

0.0766 

120 

j 0.2823 

' 0.2582 

! 0.2341 0,2098 

' 0.1S57 : 

^ 0.2063 , 

1 0.2669 ^ 

' 0.2474 i 

0.2678 

130 

140 

1 2,0553 
5.1000 

1 1.7582 

! 1.4610 : 1.1038 

1 0.8607 , 

i 

i 0.9451 

1 

j 1.0235 1 

1 1,0119 1 

I.ISOO 

1 

! i 1 

1 


1 



The results show in every case a rapid inenMso in tlie (h^structive 
action between 120° and 130° C. The percentage loss is greatest witli 
the more dilute solutions, but the absolute loss of sucrose (i. e., grams 
destroyed per 100 gms. solution) increases with the concentration. It 
should be borne in mind that the results of Table XCII show tin; rate 
of decomposition under only one set of conditions; iii the absence of 
free alkalies the progress of decomposition would be much more rapid. 

Changes in Polarization During Heating of Sucrose Solutions. — 
Prolonged heating of sucrose solutions causes a series of important 
change.s in the polarizing power. A grapliic representation of these 
changes is given in Fig, 198, where the ordinates rej)resent degrees 
])olarizatioii and the abscissae hours of heating. 

• Z. Vcr. Deiit'. Zuckeriiid, 43, 745, 
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For the first few hours of heating only a slight decrease in polariza- 
tion is noted, then, with the formation of acid oxidation products and 
the consequent increase in the rate of inversion, the polarization quickly 
falls until at B the polarization of undecomposed sucrose, and that of 
its inversion and decomposition products (glucose, fructose, caramel, 
etc.), exactly neutralize one another and the rotation is 0. Upon 
longer heating the remaining sucrose is inverted; the rotation of the 
fructose becomes the predominant factor and the polarization is levo- 
rotatory. A maximum levorotation is reached at C, after which, with 



Fig. 198. — Showing changes in polari/^ation of a sucrose solution by destructive 
action of heat. 

the decomposition of the more unstable fructose, the rotation again 
approaches 0 until at T) a second point of inactivity is reached, the 
rotatory powers of undocornposed fructose, glucose and other sub- 
stances counterbalancing one another. Upon longer heating the 
remaining fructose is destroyed; the rotation of glucose is now the 
predominant factor and the polarization of the solution becomes dex- 
trorotatory again. A maximum dextrorotation is reached at E, after 
which with the destruction of the glucose the polarization gradually 
approaches 0, until at F a third and final point of inactivity is reached. 

The curve of changes just described may be longer or more con- 
tracted than that shown in Fig. 198 according to the temperature of 
heating, nature of salts and impurities present, and other conditions. 

High-polarizing Sugar, — A condition exactly opposite to that just 
noted is sometimes observed in technical operations, where heating 
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concentrated sucrose solutions has been found under certain conditions 
to cause an increase in the polarization. This phenomenon has been 
attributed by some to the formation of high-rotating dextrinoid con- 
densation products and by others to the splitting off of glucose in a 
high mutarotating form. This increase in polarization, according to 
Lippmann,* is observed only when the solution is neutral or very 
weakly acid; in presence of free alkali it does not seem to take place. 

Optically Inactive Sugar. — If sucrose is heated with only a small 
amount of water at 150° to 160° C. for a short time, a mixture is ob- 
tained which shows almost complete optical inactivity. This so-called 
optically inactive, or neutral sugar, was first observed by Berzelius 
and Mitscherlichjt and has been the subject of frequent investiga- 
tions since their time. Optically inactive sugar consists of a mixture 
of glucose and other products whose rotations neutralize one another. 
According to Wohlf the sucrose is decomposed into glucose and a con- 
densation product of fructose which In; calls levulosin. 

n(Ci2H220u) = wCfilligOtiT (CsHioOs)^. 

Sucrose Glucose I^vuiosiii. 

[(xln = + 66,5 = 0. 

Optically inactive sugar upon warming with acids becomes strongly 
Icvorotatory and this is explained by the hydrolysis of the levulosin 
into d-fructose. 

(CeH:oOa)n + n H 2 O — n CfiHinOg. 

Levulosin d-Fructoso. 


TfiE Inversion of Sl-ckos?: 

INVERSION OF SUCROSE BY ACIDS 

Early Investigations. — One of the earliest fact.«i noted in connec- 
tion witli tlie cliemistry of sucru.se was that after warming with acids 
the sugar could no longer be recovered in its original crystallizable 
form. The change was descril)ed by saying that the sucrose was con- 
verted into ‘+ncrystallizable , sugar, a term which is still occasionally 
used by certain writers. After the invention of the polariscope, Biot, 
in 1836, noted that the change which acids produced upon sucrose was 
attended by an alteration in the character of the rotation imparted to 
the plane of polarized light; the direction of rotation for the original 
sucrose solution was changed from right to left, or from + to On 
account of this transposition in sign the term "inversion’’ was applied 

* " Chemie der Zuckcrarten,’' 1223; Z. Ver. Dcut, Zuckerind, 36, 434. 

I Jouni. pharm. [3], 4, 216. 

I Ber., 23, 2088, 
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to the process and tlic name “ invert-sugar ’’ given to the products 
uf tlio reaction. It was soon observed that the sirupy sugar obtained 
by inverting sucrose soon crystallized with separation of glucose; 
Dubrunfaut,* however, was the first to explain the true character of 
the process and showed that the sugars glucose and fructose were both 
formed during inversion. 

Wilhelmy’s Law of Mass Action. ~ It was noted quite early in 
the study of inversion tiuit the various acids differed in the rapidity of 
their inverting power, although the action of each acid seemed to fol- 
low one general law. The nature of this law was discovered in 1850 by 
Wilhelmy,t who showed that the amount of sucrose inverted by an 
acid in a given moment of time is always a constant percentage of the 
amount of unchanged sucrose present. This discovery is formulated in 
Wilhelmy's law of mass action; viz., the velocity of a reaction at any 
moment is proi)ortioiial to the concentration of the reacting substance. 

The inversion of sucrose by acids is expressed by the equation : 

C12H22O11 + H2O = C'sHioOs + CtjHioOe. 

Surrofii.! Wivtur Glutrosc Fructoae. 

Although this equation involves tlie disappearance of one molecule of 
water with each molecule of sucrose, and is therefore bimolecular, the 
diminution in the total active mass of water is so slight that the process 
of inversion can bo treated as a unimolecular| reaction. 

Rate of Inversion. If a is the original amount of sucrose present 
and X the quantity inverted at the end of the time t after the com- 
mencement of inversion, then the rate of inversion for a unimolecular 
reaction will be: 

j^^h{a-x), ( 1 ) 

in whicli dz is the infinitesimal quantity of sucrose inverted during the 
infinitesimal jM^riod of timt! di and k the velocity coefficient of the in- 
version. The constant k is found by means of the integral calculus to be 

A; = ^ log nat. — — » (2) 

t a — X 

or, changing from natural to common logarithms, 

(log nat. = log com. -i- 0.4343). 

k = log com . ■ ^ • (3) 

0.4343 f ® a~ X ' 

* Coinpt. rend,, 42, 901; 69, 13S, 

t Poggentl. Ann., 81, 413, 499. 

} tor a demonstration of this see Mellor’s “ Chemical Statics and Dynamics” 
(1909), pp. 40 and 41. 
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For purposes of comparison, however, formula (2) using common 
logarithms is often employed. 

Determination of Rate of Inversion by Polariscope. — In applying 
formula (2) the pplarimetric observations may bo substituted for a 
and X. Calling the rotation before inversion ro and after inversion 
and for any time i during inversion r, then 


1 1 

: - log- f 

t r ~ r.. 


(4) 


The following table shows the rate of inversion at 20” C. for n 
normal weiglit (26 gms.) of sucrose made up with water and 10 c.e. of 
concentrated hydrochloric acid to 100 true c.c. 


Table XCIII 

Showing Rate of Inversion of Sucrose 



Time. 

Itntaf ion. 





i r-r-x, 


Minuies. 

De^. 


Befnr« inv'ort ing 

0 

+ 100.00 




94.05 

0.(K)391 


15 

82.80 

0.00394 


30 

08.20 

0.00388 


f)0 

45.40 

0.m)374 


90 

27.40 

0 00.372 


120 

13.80 

0.(K).3f)7 


150 

2.80 

0.00367 


159 

' 0.00 

0.00.368 


180 i 

—5.85 

0,00369 


240 

-17.35 

0.fX)30G 


300 1 

i -28.95 

j 0.00371 

Inversion complete 


j -35.20 





Aver. 0,00375 


The results in the table show that while about 10 per cent of the 
total sucrose is inverted in the first hour, 24 per cent in the second 
hour, 14 per cent in the third hour, 9 per cent in the fourth hour, etc., 
yet the velocity of inversion always bears a constant ratio to the 
diminishing amount of sucrose present, temperature and other con- 
ditions remaining the same. Thus in the previous table 10 per cent of 
the total sucrose is inverted during the first hour, and during each suc- 
ceeding hour always 40 per cent of the sucrose jn'esent at the beginning 
of the hour is inverted. It follows, therefore, since tlie inversion con- 
stant k is the same for any concentration of sucrose that the most con- 
centrated solutions of the latter can be com])letely inverted by relatively 
small amounts of acid. 
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Erroni in Polarimetric Method for Determining Rate of Inversion. — 
The somewhat irregular values for the velocity coefficient, which are 
often obtained by the polarimetric method at the beginning of inver- 
sion, have led some investigators to suspect an exception to the law of 
mass action for the early stages of hydrolysis. The method of deter- 
mining the rate of inversion by observing the changes in the rotation 
of a solution in a polariscope tube is attended with several small 
errors.* There is, first, the possible influence of the contraction f in 
volume which accompanies inversion, and which for a 25 per cent 
solution of sucrose is about 0.5 c.c. per 100 c.c. There is, second, the 
change in polarization of the liberated gluCose and fructose due to 
mutarotation, this error, however, being greatly reduced by the accel- 
erating influence of the acid. The supposition that the increase in 
concentration of fructose during inversion causes an error in the value 
of fc ha^ been proved by Rosanoff, Clark and Sibley to be untrue, since 
the percentage of water in the solution remains practically constant 
during the inversion. Careful experiments by the above authorities, 
in which varying amounts of sucrose were inverted in solutions con- 
taining the same weights of acid and water per unit volume, show that 
the velocity coefficient is independent of the initial concentration of 
sucrose and is the same throughout inversion as long as the concentra- 
tion of water and acid remains unchanged. 

Another source of error in measuring the constant k is due to the 
slight rise in temperature which takes place in mixing the acid and sugar 
solution. The speed of inversion is thus slightly accelerated at the 
beginning and this would explain the slightly higher values of k for the 
first few readings of the previous table. 

Inverting Power of Different Acids. — The inverting power of 
different acids has been determined by Ostwaldj: whose results are 
given in the following table. To avoid the use of small decimals the 
constant C == 10,000 k is employed. The second column of the 
table gives the relative inverting power of each acid as compared with 
that of hydrochloric acid which is taken as 100. In making the experi- 
ments 10 c.c. of a 40 to 50 per cent sucrose solution were inverted at 
25° C. with 10 c.c. of a normal solution of the acid. 

* For a fuller discussion of these errors see paper by C. S, Hudson (J. Am. 
Chem. Soc., 32, 885), “ Is the hydrolysis nf canc sugar by acids a uniini>le<nilar reac- 
tion when observed with a polariscope? ” and the paper by Rosanoff, Clark and 
Sibley (J. Am. Chem. Soc., 33, 1911), “A reinvestigation of the velocity of sugar 
hydrolysis.’' 

t Lippmann’s “ Cbemie der Zuckerarten ” p. 1258. X J. prakt. Chem. [2], 29,385. 
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Tadle XCIV 


Showing Relative. Inverting Power of Different Acids 


Kind «f acid. 

Inversion 
constant C. 

Inverting 

power 

HCl=100. 

! 

Kind of acid. | 

Inversion 
constant C. 

Inverting 

1 power 

HCl =*100. 

Hydrobromic 

24, 3S 

in. 4 

Malonic 

0.674 

3 08 

Benzolsulphonic . , . 

22,82 

104.4 

DiglycoIIic 

0.583 

2.67 

Chloric 

22 fil 

103.5 

Methylglycodic. . . 

0.397 

1.82 

Hydrochloric 

i 21.87 

100.0 

Citric 

0.377 

1.72 


21 87 

100.0 


0 375 

1.72 

Methylsulphuric . . . 

' 21.80 

100.0 

Formic 

0.335 

1.53 

Iscthionic . . 

20 07 

91.8 

Methvllactic , 

0 304 

1 .39 

Ethylsulphonic .... 

19.93 

91,2 

Kthylglycollic . . , . ^ 

1 0,300 

1.37 

Trichloracetic 

lfi.47 

75.4 

Glycol lie 

0 286 

1.31 

Sulphuric 

11.72 

53,6 

Malic 

0.278 

1,270 

Dichloracetic . . 

5.93 

27.1 

1 Pyro tartaric 

1 0.234 

1.072 

Oxalic 

4.00 

18,57 

i Lactic 

0.233 

1,070 

Pyroracemic 

1,419 

6.49 

. Gxyi.sobiityric .... 

0.232 

1.060 

Phoaphorlc 

1.357 

6.21 

^ Succinic 

0.1192 

0 . 545 

Monochloracetic. . . 

1 .059 

4,84 

1 Acetic 

! 0.0876 

0.4(X) 

Arsenic 

1.052 

4,81 

Isobutvric 

0.0733 

0,335 


Relation of Inverting Power to Afinity and Electric Conductivity. — 
The speed of inversion is in general proportional to the alTiiiity and 
electric conductivity of the acid. This is shown in the following table, 
taken from the work of Ostwald, where a number of acids are ar- 
ranged in order of their constants, the latter for purpose of comparison 
being expressed in terms of HCl — 100. 


Tauck XCV 


Shxvcing Relation of Inverting Power to Affinity and Conductivity of Acids 


Acid. 


Hydrochloric. . . 

Nitric 

Sulphuric 

Oxalic 

Phosphoric 

Monofihloracctic, 
Acetic 


pcetl nf inver- 
sion. 

Clieinical aifin-; 
ity. 

Electric eonduo- 
tivity. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

99.6 

53,6 

1 49 

65.1 

IS. 6 

24 

19.7 

6.2 

13 

7,3 

4.8 

9 

4.9 

0 4 

3 

0.4 


The order of magnitude of the constants for the different acids is 
the same. This parallelism is explained by the dissociation theory of 
Arrhenius as due to the fact that the inverting power, affinity and 
conductivity of acids are dependent upon their degree of ionization, 
or, in other words, upon the relative amounts of hydrogen ions in 
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solution. The formula for the inversion of sucrose is in fact sometimes 
written: 

CiaHaaOn + H^O + H = 2 CeHiaOg + H, 

Sucrose Water H ion Invert sugar H ion, 

one H ion participating in an unlimited number of reactions. Many 
hypotheses have been proposed to account for the catalytic action per- 
•4" 

formed by the H during the inversion of sucrose, such as vibratory 
action, carrier of water, etc., but no satisfactory explanation has as 
yet been found. 

Injluence of Temperature Upon Speed of Inversion. — Elevation of 
temperature produces a marked increase in the inverting power of 
acids, the velocity coefficient k increasing about 15 per cent for each 
1° C, elevation. This rate of increase, which is approximately the 
same for all acids, diminishes, however, with rise in temperature; the 
total increase in k from 0° to 10^ C. was found by Hammerschmidt* 
to be about 500 per cent, from 30° to 40° C. about 400 per cent and 
from 70° to 80° C. about 300 i:)er cent. 

Arrheniuses Hypothesis o/ ‘‘ Acfiwe” and ‘'/wadme” Sucrose Molecules. 
'—Inasmuch as the ionization of acids in aqueous solution is not greatly 
affected by changes in temperature and as the coefficient for the increase 
+ 

in speed of the H ions for 1° C. increase is only a small percentage of the 
increase observed for the inversion constant k, Arrhenius f adopted the 
hypothesis that solutions of sucrose contained “active” and “inactive” 
molecules, the amount of “active sucrose” being relatively small, as 
compared with the “inactive,” but this amount increasing, at the 
expense of the “inactive” sucrose, by about 12 per cent for each 1° C. 
increase. This transformutiun of “inactive” into “active” sucrose pre* 
cedes inversion and is supposed to take place through addition of water 
or by some process of molecular rearrangement. Upon this hypothesis 
Arrhenius has derived the following formula for expressing the influence 
of temperature upon the inversion of sucrose between 0° and 55° C. : 

Ch = 

in which CU and Ck are the inversion coefficients of the acid at the tem- 
peratures ti and U), Ti and To being the corresponding temperatures in 
absolute degrees; e is the constant 2.71828 (the natural logarithmic 
base) and q is the thermal constant for the transformation of “in- 
active” into “active” sucrose which is estimated to be 25,600 calories 
* Z, Vpr. Dent. Zuckcrind, 40 , 408. 
t 2. physik. Chem,, 4, 227. 
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per gram molecule of “inactive’' sucrose. This formula of Arrhenius 
according to Ley* also holds for temperatures above 55° C. 

Hypothesis of Sucrose Ions. — Of other hypotheses, which have been 
proposed to explain the effect of temperature upon inversion velocity, 
may be mentioned the so-called “acid nature” of sucrose in accord- 
ance with which sucrose is supposed to become dissociated into ions. 
The formation of saccharates or salts of sucrose is used as one argu- 
ment for this hypothesis; solutions of sucrose, however, show perfect 
neutrality to the most sensitive indicators, and are absolute non-con- 
ductors of electricity, so that no direct evidence exists to support the 
hypothesis of sucrose H ions. 

Influence of Concentralion and of Salts Upon Inverting Power of 
Acids. — The inversion velocity of sucrose by means of acids is in gen- 
eral proportionate to the concc'ntraliori of H ions; strict conformity to 
this rule, however, obtains only with pure dilute solution.s of Ihe acid. 
The proportionality of the inversion constant k to concentration of 
H ions shows marked deviations at high concentrations of acid or in 
presence of neutral salts. Thus the proportionality in H ion concen- 
tration of 0.1 normal to 0,5 normal nitric acid is not 1: 5 but 1: 4.64; 
the proportionality in inverting power, however, is 1 : 0.07. This in- 
crease in the proportionality of the inversion constant is explained by 
an increase in the speed of the H ions. In the same way addition of 
potassium nitrate to nitric acid will lower the concentration of H ions, 
but cause an increase in inversion velocity, this increase being explained 
by the increase in speed impartctl by the dissociated moh'culos of potas- 
sium nitrate to the remaining II ions. 

The observations just noted for nitric acid and potassium nitrate 
hold, however, only for the strong acids and their coircspoiiding 
neutral salts. With weak acids an exactly op]wsite effect is noted. 
Increasing the concentration of acetic acid, for example, lowers the 
proportionality of the inversion constant k; so also the addition of an 
equivalent amount of potassium acetate to acetic acid will reduce the 
value of k to of its original amount. 

Additions of neutral salts of a different acid than the inverting 
agent produce variable effects. Thus sodium sulphate diminishes 
while sodium chloride increases the inversion velocity of acetic acid. 

In addition to the view that neutral salts alter the activity of the 
H ions, Arrhenius supposes that the amount of “ active sucrose ” is 
also affected, while other chemists hold that the molecules of water 
undergo dissociation to a greater or less degree. 

* Z. physik. Chem., 30, 253. 
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Organic non-conductors, such as alcohol, acetone, etc., if present 
in large amounts, diminish the inversion velocity of acids to a marked 
degree, although the electric conductivity of the solution itself may 
not be appreciably lessened. In such cases it is supposed that the 
movement of the H ions is in some way retarded. 

Further discussion of the numerous hypotheses which have been 
proposed in this connection must be passed over; for a fuller treat- 
ment of the inversion of sucrose by acids and the relationship of the 
subject to the dissociation theory the student is referred to Lippmann,* 
or to the more special treatises upon physical chemistry. 

INVERSION OF SUCROSE BY SALTS 

Sucrose is inverted upon heating with solutions of metallic salts; 
the speed of inversion, as in the case of acids, is in general proportionate 
to the concentration of liydrogeii ions, the latter being formed by a 
hydrolysis of the salt in presence of water according to the following 
equation: 

MA + HOH = MOH + H • A, 

Salt Water IlydroKide Dissociated acid 

in which M is the metal and A the acid radical. The concentration of 
H ions, and hence the speed of inversion, depends upon the extent of 
hydrolysis and dissociation. 

A number of investigators have studied the inversion of sucrose by 
salts. Walker and Aston, f working with sucrose solutions at 80° C., 
found the following inversion constants for a number of nitrates: 


Cadinlum nit rule (A/2) 0.000154 

Zinc nitrate {A/2) 0.000207 

Lead nitrate (A/2) 0.001500 

Aluminum nitrate {N /2) 0.007700 


The same order, Cd, Zn, Pb and Al, has also been found by other 
investigators. Long,J who has made an extensive study of the in* 
verting action of salts, found for several sulphates the inversion to in- 
crease in the order Mn, Zii, Fe and AL Kahlenberg, Davis and 
Fowler § from a study of the inverting power of different salts at 
55.5° C. (the temperature of boiling acetone) by the polariscopic and 
freezing-point methods obtained the following results: 

* “ Cheinie der Zuckerarlen,” 12.57-1303. 
t J, Chem. Soc,, 67, 576. 
t J. Am. Chem. Soc,, 18, 120, 693. 

§ J. Am. Uhem. Soc,, 21 , 1 . 
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Manganese sulphate, 
Manganese chloride. 
Cadmium chloride. , 

Nickel sulphate 

Copper sulphate 

Copper chloride — 
Mercuric chloride. . , 
Mercuric chloride.. . 
Aluminum sulphate. 
Aluminum chloride . 


Concentration, 
(Grain molecules per 
1000 c.c.l 

Method. 

Salt. 

Sucrose. 


1 


Polariseope 



Polarise ope 


1 

Polariseope 

1 

4 

Freezing point 

I 

1 

Polariseope 


2 

Freezing point 

i 

7 

Polariseope 


2 

Freezing point 


1 

2 

Polariseope 

i. 


Polariseope 


k. 


0.0000 

0.0001G3 

0.0014* 

0.0028* 

0.0055* 

0,0069* 

0.0057 

0.{X)54 

0 0303 

0.0422 


In the results marked with a * the values of k were not found to 
run constant during the experiment, so that the figures represent only 
a rough average. 

As a general rule it may be stated that the inverting power of neutral 
salts of the same acid follows approximately the basicity or position 
of the metal in the electro-chemical scries, i.e., increasing in the order: 
K, Na, Ba, Sr, Ca, Mg, Al, Mn, Zn, Cd, Fe, Co, Ni, Sn, Pb, Cu, Ri, Sb 
and Hg. Important exceptions to this rule occur, however, as in the 
case of aluminum, the salts of which, notwithstanding its high position in 
the electro-chemical series, have a higher inversion cuelficient than any 
of the metals thus far studied. The inverting power of neutral salts of 
the same base increases in general with the strength or position of the 
acid in the elect ro-ch cm icid series, i.e., increasing in the order: acetic, 
tartaric, oxalic, sulphuric, nitric, hydrocliloric, etc. Chlorides, for ex- 
ample, invert sucrose faster than sulphates of the same metal, since 
they are more easily dissociated and hence produce a greater concen- 
tration of H ions. 

The salts of the weakest bases and strongest acids have, therefore, 
in general the most powerful inverting action. 

Influence of Invert Sugar Upon the Invertmg Power of Salts. — Oi 
great importance in this connection is the marked increase in the in- 
verting power of neutral salts produced by the presence of reducing 
sugars. Prinsen Geerligs* has made a special study of this question, 
and the following is taken from the results of his investigations. 

The increase in inverting power of salts produced by the presence 
of invert sugar is shown in the following series of experiments where 
50 c.c. of solutions containing 50 per cent sucrose, 1 gm. sodium 
* Deut. Zuckcrind, 23, 292. 
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chloride, and 5, 10, 20 and 30 per cent invert sugar were heated to 100° 
for 3 hours. 

Per cent invert sugar 5 10 20 30 

Per cent sucrose inverted 7.47 15.05 21.93 27.50 

The influence of different salts of the same acid is shown in the fol- 
lowing series, where 50 c.c. of solutions containing 40 per cent sucrose 
and 25 per cent invert sugar were heated at 100° C. for 2 hours with a 
quantity of different chlorides equivalent to 1.75 gm. Cl. 


Salt KCl NaCl T>iCl CaCh SrCh BaCl, MgCh 

Per cent sucrose inverted 33.80 35.40 39.68 40.05 47.60 50.01 50.01 


The influence of different salts of the same base is shown in the fol- 
lowing series, where 50 c.c. of solutions containing 40 per cent sucrose 
and 10 per cent invert sugar were heated at 100° C. for 2 hours with 
a quantity of different potassiuin salts equivalent to 1.75 gms. Ci in KCl. 
Salt K-acctatc K-tartrate K-oxalatc KClOj K 2 SO 4 KNO^ KI KBr KCl 

^YnvSed*™^ I 

The inverting power of the different salts is seen to follow the posi- 
tions of the nietal and acid in the electro-chemical series, the salts of the 
weakest bases and strongest acids having the highest power of inversion. 

The substitution of other reducing sugars was found by Geerligs to 
produce the same effect as glucose and fructose in increasing the in- 
verting power of neutral salts. Non-reducing sugars, such as raffinose, 
had no sensible action. 

The action of reducing sugars in increasing the inverting power of 
salts has been explained by the formation of basic sugar compounds, 
the hydrolysis of the salt and formation of 11 ions being thus facilitated. 

MA -h CgHisOs 4- HOH = MOH-CgHiA + H-A. 

Suit GliH'i.i«! Water Basin gluruae Iimizcd aniil. 

CdtillKiUDj 

Deerr,* who has recently made a study of the question, concludes 
that the combined influence of glucose and neutral salts does not pro- 
duce iiivemion. This conclusion, which is exactly opposite to that of 
Geerligs, leaves the subject open to further investigation. 

The inverting power, which different salts may have upon sucrose, 
under the varying conditions of manufacture and aiialy.sis, is a factor 
which the chemist must always boar in mind. 

INVERSION OF SUCROSE BY INVERTASE 

Occurrence of Invertase. — The most important inverting agent 
of sucrose from a physiological point of view is invertase. This enzyme 
is found widely distributed in the vegetable and animal kingdom, being 
* BuU. 35, Hawaiimi Sugar Planters' Exj)eriiriuiit Sl.ation. 







secreted by all living cells where sucrose undergoes metabolism. In- 
vertasc occurs in many bacteria, in nearly all yeasts, in different 
moulds, as Aspergillus and Penicillium, and in the leaves, buds, fruit, 
reserve organs and other tissues of many higher plants, where sucrose 
is utilized either for the building up of new tissue or for transportation 
to points of growth. 

In the animal kingdom invertase is found in the intestinal juice and 
other fluids of the body. Extracts prepared from the mucous mem- 
brane of the intestines, from the kidneys and other organs arc strongly 
inverting. Invertase is also found in the digestive tract of many in- 
sects; its presence in the honey sac o! the bee has already been relerrod 
to. While the invertases from different sources resemble one another 
in their hydrolytic action upon sucrose, they show certain differences 
in behavior. It is supposed, therefore, that the inverting enzymes 
constitute a group, the different members of which are not strictly 
identical. On account of the difficulty of preparing perfectly pure 
preparations of invertase, it has been impossible to determine the 
identity or difference of the enzyme from the various plant and animal 
sources. 

Preparation of Invertase. — Invertase is best obtained from yeast, 
and various methods have been devised for preparing the enzyme from 
this source. Some authorities recommend mixing fresh washed yeast 
with powdered glass or sand and air drying. The mass is then ground 
in a mill or mortar and extracted with cold water using a powerful 
press to increase the extraction. 

A more active preparation of invertase than that obtained by the 
above process is obtained by the method of O’Sullivan and Tompson* 
in which yeast is subjected to aiitolytic digestion. Pure fresh brewer’s 
yeast is washed, drained and then set aside in a covered jar for several 
weeks at ordinary temperature until the mass has liquefied. A dark 
yellow solution is obtained which can bo purified and th'colorized by 
filtering through bone black. The autolysis may be hastened by first 
destroying the life of the yeast cell with chloroform as recommended by 
Fischer. t 

The method of Hudson + for preparing a stock solution of invertase 
is as follows: “Break up 5 pounds of presso<I yi‘ast, which may he 
either baker’s or brewer’s yeast, add 30 c.c. of chloroform to it in a 
closed flask and allow it to stand at room temperature (20® C.) oA^r 
night. By the morning, th(’, solid mass will have become fluid and it 

* J. Chem. Soc,, 67, f Bcr,, 27, 2085. 

t J. Ind. Eiig. Chum., 2, 143. 
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should then be filtered through filter paper, allowing several hours 
for draining. To the filtrate add neutral lead acetate until no further 
precipitate forms and again filter. Precipitate the excess of lead from 
the filtrate with potassium oxalate and filter. To this filtrate add 25 
c.c. of toluene and dialyze the mixture in a pig’s bladder for 2 or 3 days 
against running tap water. The dialyzed solution is colorless, per- 
fectly clear after filtration, neutral to litmus, has a solid content of about 
one-half of one per cent, an ash content of a few hundredths of one 
per cent, will keep indefinitely in an ice box if a little toluene is kept on 
its surface' to prevent the growth of microorganisms, and is exceed- 
ingly active in inverting canc sugar. The invertase solution does not 
reduce Fehling’s solution.” The solution of invertase prepared by this 
method gives a dextrorotation of 1® V. in a 400-mm. tube. 

Invertase is precipitated from solution by adding about 3 vols. of 
strong alcohol. The precipitate is filtered off, and finally dried in a 
vacuum over concentrated sulphuric acid. The product can be purified 
by redissolving in water and again precipitating by means of alcohol; 
such purification, however, is always attended by loss in inverting 
power. 

Properties of Invertase. — Dry invertase consists of a white 
powdery substance easily soluble in water with formation of a yellowish 
neutral solution. Unless previously dialyzed the product contains 
coiLsiderable mineral matter, the quantity sometimes exceeding 20 per 
cent. The chemical composition of invertase is not fully known. 
Barth* found for an ash-free preparation 43.9 ]>er cent C, 8.40 per 
cent H, 6.00 per cent N and 0.G3 per cent S. Osborne f found 44.54 
per cent C, 6.52 per cent H and 6.1 per cent N. The high percentage 
of nitrogen, the positive reaction with Millon’s reagent and the biuret 
test indicate the presence of an albuminoid group. Carbohydrates, con- 
sisting probably of mannaii and pentosan groups, have also been found 
in invertase. It is uncertain whether these carbohydrate groups are a 
constituent part of the enzyme or like the mineral matter consist only 
of accompanying impurities. 

Conditions Affecting the Activity of Invertase. — The inversion of 
sucrose by invertase consists in the addition of one molecule of water 
to each molecule of sugar, but the mechanism of this process is not as 
yet understood. It is supposed by some that J;he configuration of the 
enzyme must conform in certain respects to that of the sugar hydrolyzed 
and this is used as an argument for the presence of a carbohydrate 
group in invertase. Fischer has likened the relation of enzyme to 
* Ber., 11 , 474. t Chem. News, 79 , 277. 
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sugar to that existing between a key and lock, the shape of the key per- 
mitting it to unfasten only that lock to whose structure it corresponds. 
The action of invertase being purely catalytic, a small amount of 
enzyme can invert almost unlimited quantities of sucrose. O’Sullivan 
and Tompson found in fact that a preparation of invertase, which had 
already inverted 100,000’parts of sucrose, had lost none of its activity. 

Influence of Acids and Alkalies on Activity of Invertase. — To secure 
the maximum inverting power invertase must be allowed to act in a 
weakly acid solution. The acidity for acids, which are largely disso- 
ciated as hydrochloric acid, should not greatly exceed /i/lOOO. An 
acidity much above n/100 HCl will completely destroy invertase. For 
acids which arc only slightly dissociated, as acetic, the acidity may ex- 
ceed 100 times the concentration permissible for hydrochloric acid. 

In analytical work it is best to use invertase in an acetic acid solu- 
tion; an acetic acidity just sufficient to redden litmus was found by 
Hudson* to give the best results. 

Invertase is rendered completely inactive l:)y small amounts of 
alkali; in such cases the original activity may be regained by restor- 
ing the proper degree of acidity. Addition of alkalies in large amount 
destroys the enzyme completely. 

Rate of Inversion by Invertase. — The inversion velocity of sucrose 
by means of invertase has been a subject of considerable study and the 
conclusion of early observers has been that the inversion does not fol- 
low the formula for a unimolecular reaction, such as is obtained by in- 
version with acids. O’Sullivan and Tompson,! however, showed, in 
1890, that in following the inversion with invertase a serious error 
existed in the polarimetric reading if the mutarotation of the freshly 
liberated sugar was not considered. To quote from these authors: 

“The dextrose formed by the action of invertase on cane sugar is 
initially in the birotary state, and, therefore, the optical activity of a 
solution undergoing inversion is no guide to the amount of inversion 
that has taken place. If a caustic alkali be added to a solution under- 
going inversion, and the optical activity be allowed sufficient time to 
become coastant, it is a true indicator of the amount of inversion that 
had taken place at the moment of adding the alkali.” 

When the error due to mutarotation is thus corrected, the inversion 
by invertase was found by O’Sullivan and Tompson to follow the same 
unimolecular formula as by inversion with acids. 

The action of invertase upon sucrose has recently been studied by 

* J. Ind. Eng. Chfin., 2, 143, 
t J. Chem. Soc., 67, 927, 
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Hiukon and the conclusions of O’Sullivan and Tompson were fully 
confirmed. Hudson, for example, found for the apparent and real 
rate of inversion by invertase the following values: 


Table XCVI 

Apparent and Real Rates of Inversion of Sucrose by Invertase 



RoUtinn. 

t - j log 


Time CO- 





Without ulknli 
(ap[iamit, rate). 

With alkali 
(roll rule). 

Without alkali. 

With alkali. 

0 

24.50 

16.85 

24. .50 



30 

14.27 

0.00396 

0,00558 

00 

10.95 

7.90 

i 0.00399 

1 0.00530 

90 

4.75 

3,00 

i 0,00464 

1 0.00539 

110 

1.95 

0.80 1 

0.00482 

0,00534 

130 

—0,55 

-1,49 

1 0,00511 

0,00559 

150 

i -2.20 ! 

-2.40 1 

1 0.00522 

1 0,00533 

00 

1 -7.47 ! 

-7.47 1 

1 




' ■ 1 



The values of k without alkali show an apparently increasing in- 
version velocity, a circumstance which led the early investigators to 
conclude that the rate of inversion with invertase did not follow the 
same law as for acid inversion. The value of k, after destroying mu- 
tarotation with a little sodium carbonate, is, however, constant within 
the limits of experimental error and shows that the inversion with in- 
vertase follows the law of a unimole cular reaction. 

Hudson^ s Equation for In.version. — The inversion of sucrose is rep- 
resented by Hudson as follows; 

a-glucose ^ )3-glucoso 

Sucrose^ 

^a-fructose ^ /3-fructose- 

The freshly liberated glucose and fructose are in the mutarotating 
form, With acid inversion the mutarotations arc so accelerated that 
the errors in polarimctric observation largely disappear; with inver- 
tase inversion, however, the mutarotations are not accelerated and, 
unless destroyed with alkali, follow the ordinary rate of mutarotation 
for aqueous solutions, which, according to the determinations of Osaka 
(p. 187), is about 10 times as fast for fructose as for glucose. 

Hudson has studied the mutarotation, which follows the nearly in- 
stantaneous inversion of sucrose with strong invertase at O'’ C., and 
concludes that the freshly liberated or a-glucose has a specific rotation 

• J. Am, Chem. Soc., 30 , IIGO, 1504; 31 , 655; 32, 985, 1220, 1350, 
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of about +109 and the freshly liberated or a-fructosc a rotation of 
about + 17, the combination of these values, when the a-glucose and 
a-fructose are molocularly united, giving the specific rotation of su- 
crose, i.e., 

[.]^- sucrose = ISOajlTXJM . 

Influence of Coricentraiion of Invertase on Rate of I nvermn.— The 
velocity of inversion with invertase was found by O’Sullivan and 
Tompson to be proportional to the concentration of enzyme. This 
proportionality was tested by Hudson and found to be true for sucrose 
solutions of varying concentration. The following table by Hudson 
shows the percentage inversion of throe sucrose solutions using different 
concentrations of invertase for different periods of time. In making 
the experiments small quantities of invertase solution were diluted to 
f, i i and I, and 10 c.c. of these dilutions added to 100 c.c. of stock 
solutions of sucrose, the concentration of the resulting solutions being 
45.5 gms., 90.9 gms. and 273 gms. sucrose per liter. 


Table XCVII 


Infimnce of Concentration of Inverluse on the Rate of Im>e.rsion at 


Co ni’cnt ration of 

Time of action. 

Concentration, 

Per cent inversion 



X time. 

io.b Kms. 
per liter. 

90.9 em.s. 
per liter. 

2/3 gniR. 
per liter. 

2.00 

Minute.^ 

15 

30 

73.2 

45.3 

11.2 

2.00 

30 

(30 

93.0 

74 2 

22.0 

1,50 

20 

30 

73.2 

44,8 

11.2 

1.50 

40 

60 

92,8 

74.5 

22,7 

1.00 

30 

30 

72.9 

45,3 

11.5 

1.00 

60 1 

60 

93.0 

74.7 

22.3 

0,.50 

60 

30 

72.9 

45.2 1 

11.4 

0.50 

120 

60 

92,7 

74.5 

22.6 

0.25 

120 

30 

73.1 

^ 45,2 

10.9 

0.25 

240 

60 1 

92.7 

74.7 

21.9 


The solutions of the same sucrose concentration show the same ex- 
tent of inversion when the product of invertase concentration and time 
of action is the same. In other words the times are inversely propor- 
tional to the concentrations of invertase, from wliich it follows that the 
velocity of inversion is directly proportional to the concentration of in- 
vertase. 
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Injluence of Concentration of Sucrose on Activity of Invertase, — Tho 
activity of invertase is j^reatly inlluenced by the concentration of su- 
crose. This is shown in the preceding table by Hudson from which the 
following figures are taken; 


1 

' II. 

III. 

4.55 gms, ' 

9.09 gms. 

27.3 gms. 

Per cent sucrose inverted in 15 minutes , . 73.2 

1 45.3 ’ 

11.2 

Per cent sucro.<e inverted in 30 minutes . .j 93.0 

1 74.2 

22.0 

(Jrams sucrose inverted in 15 minutes. . . .' 3.32 ' 

i 4.12 

3.06 

C 1 rams sucrose inverted in 30 minutes 1 4.23 

6,74 1 

1 

0.01 


It will be seen that the i)erccntage inversion is greater the mor» 
dilute the sucrose solution. This is not true, however, as regards the 
absolute weight of sucrose inverted whicii is greatest for tlie solution of 
9.09 gms. concentration. In 50 per cent sucrose solutions the activity 
of invertase at ordinary temperature is almost suspended and in satu- 
rated sucrose solutions is completely so. 

Influence of Te7npera.ture on Activity of Invertase, — The activity of 
invertase is intensified by increase in temperature up to the point 
where the enzjune begins to undergo destruction. The optimum tem- 
perature for the maximum action of invertase is generally placed at 
about 55“ C., although variations in concentration of sugar, changes 
in acidity of solution, presence of alcohol and other substances may 
raise or lower this figure considerably. 

Perfectly dry invertase may be heated to 100“ C. and even to 
100“ C. wathout losing its activity.* In presence of water, however, 
the enzyme is much more susceptible to the action j)f heat, Hudson 
and Paine t found that the rate of destruction by acids and alkalies in- 
creased as the temperature rose above 0“ C. At about 60° C. distilled 
water l:)egins to destroy the enzyme, this destruction becoming very 
rapid at 05“ C. 

Influence of Alcohol on Activity of Invertase. — Alcohol was found by 
O’Sullivan and Tompson to lessen the activity of invertase very strongly, 
5 per cent of alcohol diminishing the velocity constant by nearly 50 
per cent. Hudson and Paine found that above 20 per cent alcohol the 
inactivation was attended by a destruction of the enzyme; the rate of 
destruction for alcohol of different concentrations is given in the fol- 
lowing tabic; 

* Salkovvaki, Z. physiol. Chem., 31 , 304, f J. Am, Chem, Soc., 32 , 985. 
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Tadle XCVIII 


Rate oj Destruction oj Inviriaae by Alcohol 


Concent ml ion of 
alcohol 

(volume per cent) 

Hate of destruc- 
tion. 

Concentration of 
alcoliol 

(volume per cent). 

Hate of dc.nnic- 
tion. 

0 

0 

50 

850 

10 

0 

55 

570 

20 

3 

60 1 

210 

30 

44 

70 

74 

40 

2G0 ’ 

80 

7 

45 

4S7 

00 

2 


It is seen that the rate of destruction attains its maximum at about 
50 per cent alcoiiol; addition of alcohol beyond 50 per cent begins to 
precipitate the invertase, and this no doubt protects the enzyme as is 
shown by the rate of destruction falling nearly to 0 at 90 per cent 
alcohol. 

The rate of destruction of invertase by alcohol, acids, alkalies and 
hot water was found by Hudson and Paine to follow the course of a 
unimolecular reaction. 

Table XCIX 


The Action of Fructose in Protecting Invertase from Destruction by Acids, Alkalies, and 
Hot Water 


Temperature, 

Concentration ril destroj-ing agent. 

Concentration of 
fructose. 

Hate of destruc- 
tion. 

UeK. C. 





r 

0.0 

100 



2 7 

2l\ 

30 

0.04 normal IICI “S 

5,4 

12 


; 1 

10.9 

2 


i r 

(1.0 

100 



2 7 

3 

30 

0.03 normal NaUll 

5.4 

3 


1 

10.9 

4 


r 

o.n 

100 


1 

2.7 

1 

30 

50 por cent alcohol j 

5.4 

1 


1 

10.9 

1 


f 

0.0 

100 



2 7 

32 

61 

Distilled water 5 

5,4 

16 


1 

10,9 

24 


Protective Action of Sucrose and Fructose Upon Invertase. — An im- 
portant fact to be noted in this connection is the protective action 
which sucrose and fructose have in retarding the destruction of inver- 
tasc. Kjeldahl,* O’Sullivan and Tompson, Hudson and Paine and 
* Lippmaim’s “ Chemie der Zuckerarlen p. 1297. 
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others, who have investigated this phenomenon, show that in presence 
of sucrose invertase can withstand higher temperatures and higher con- 
centrations of alcohol than where no sucrose is present. The action of 
fructose in protecting invertase from destruction by acids, alkalies and 
hot water is shown in Table XCIX by Hudson and Paine * where 
the rates of destruction are expressed as per cent of the rate for the de- 
stroying agent when no fructose is present. 

The property which sugars have of protecting invertase from de- 
struction has been noted in case of other enzymes (as diastase); the 
phenomenon can be explained by assuming that the invertase forms a 
combination with the sugar which is less easily destroyed than the 
pure enzyme. 

COMPOUNDS OF SUCKOSE 

Owing to the absence of free aldehyde or ketone groups sucrose does 
not form hydrazones, osazones, oximes or other compounds such as are 
characteristic of the reducing sugars. Acetic anhydride under varying 
conditions gives a number of acetates, and benzoyl chloride in presence 
of sodium hydroxide gives several benzoates of sucrose. These com- 
pounds have, however, but little importance and their description is 
passed over. 

The most important compounds of sucrose from the analytical and 
technical standpoint are the saccharates, or su crates, w'hich are formed 
by the combination of sucrose with various metallic bases. 

Saccharates of the Alkalies, — By treating alcoholic sucrose solu- 
tions with concentrated potassium or sodium hydroxide, gelatinous sac- 
charates are precipitated of the formulie Ci 2 H 2 iKOn and Ci 2 H 2 iNaOn‘ 
The compounds are soluble in water and dilute alcohol, but insoluble 
in strong alcohol. The alkali monosaccharates are also formed in 
aqueous solutions of sucrose after addition of potassium or sodium hy- 
droxide, even in slight amounts. Dubrunfaut in fact noted that after 
addition of sodium hydroxide to sucrose in equal molecular proportions 
the specific rotation sank to a fixed value, further addition of alkali pro- 
ducing no change. The specific rotation of sodium saccharate accord- 
ing to Thomsenf follows the equation : 

[a]^ = -f 56,84 4- 0.01 1359 q -h 0.00039944 q\ 

in which q is the per cent water in solution. The depressing influence 
of sodium hydroxide and potassium hydroxide upon the rotation of 
sucrose, through formation of saccharates, may introduce an error in 

* J. Am. Chem. Soc,, 32, 988. 

t Ber., 14 , 1647. 
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certain polarimetric measurements unless the free alkali is first neu- 
tralized (preferably by means of acetic acid). 

Saccliarates of the Alkaline Earths. — The most important sac- 
charates from the technical standpoint are those of tlie alkaline earths. 
In the formation of these the sucrose molecule can combine with one 
or more molecules of the base. In case of calcium there are three well 
characterized sucrose compounds the mono-, bi- and trisaccharates; 
tetra-, hcxa- and octosaccharates have also been described. The 
structural constitution of these and other saccliarates is not as yet 
understood, the place and manner of attachment of the base to the 
sucrose molecule not having been established. It is supposed that the 
bivalent metals are attached to the sucrose, molecule by only one va- 
lency, as, for example, C 12 H 21 O 11 — Ca — OH in calcium monosaccha- 
rate. The existence of sucro-carbonates in which the bivalent metal is 
united both with sucrose and the carbonic acid radical is explained upon 
this supposition. 

Calcium monomccharaie is formed by dissolving sucrose and fresh 
finely powdered quick lime in equal molecular proportions in water at 
low temperature. The compound is then precipitated from solution by 
strong alcohol ; as thus prepared it has the formula : 

Ci2H220n-Ca0 + 2H20, 

the water of crystallization being expelled by drying at 100° C. Cal- 
cium monosaccharatc consists of a white amorphous substance, easily 
soluble in cold w\ater but insoluble in strong alcohol; its aqueous 
solutions upon wanning become turbid, but the turbidity disappears 
on recooling. Upon heating its solutions calcium monosaccharatc is 
decomposed into calcium trisaccharate and free sucrose. 

d C]2ll220ji * CaO C 12 H 02 O 11 ■ 3 CaO -h 2 Ci2H220ii. 

Calcium monosaccharatc Civlciuni trisiiccharate Sucrose. 

Calcium bisaccharate is best prepared, according to lappmann,* by 
adding fresh finely powdered quick lime, free from hydroxide, to a cold 
aqueous solution of sucrose using 2 molecular parts of CaO to 1 of 
Ci2H220n. Upon cooling the solution with ice beautiful wdnte crystals 
will separate of the composition C]2H220u * 2 CaO. Crystallization at 
higher temperatures takes place with difficulty, and the bisaccharate, 
which is then obtained, contains winter of crystallization. Calcium 
bisaccharate is soluble in about 33 parts of cold water; upon boiling 
the solution it is decomposed into the trisaccharate and free sucrose. 

3 Ci2H220n • 2 CaO = 2 C 12 H 22 O 11 • 3 CaO + C 12 H 22 O 11 . 

Calcium bi.sticchftrale Calcium trissacebarate Sucrose. 

* Z. Ver. Deut. Zuckerind, 33, SS3. 
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Calcium irisaccharate is formed upon boiling solutions of the mono- 
and bisaccharate as above described. It is also produced as a granular 
precipitate by adding fresh finely pulverized quick lime to an alco- 
holic solution of sucrose using 3 molecular parts of CaO to 1 of 
Ci2H220n; the compound thus obtained, after drying over concentrated 
sulphuric acid, has the formula Ci2n220ii • 3 CaO + 4 lUO, one mole- 
cule of water, however, being given off in vacuo. The trisaccharate as 
prepared from hot aqueous solutions has 3 molecules of water. Calcium 
trisaccharate is a white granular compound, soluble in 100 parts of cold 
and in 200 parts of hot water. 

Calcium trisaccharate is employed technically in the separation of 
sucrose from beet molasses. In the old elution process of Scheibler* 
the molasses was mixed with an excess of freshly burned, finely powdered 
quick lime, and the porous mass of saccharate thus obtained freed from 
impurities by washing with dilute alcohol. The elution method is sup- 
planted at present by the trisaccharate process of Steffen* which is 
carried out as follows. The molasses after diluting to 12 to 14 Brix is 
treated in the cold with freshly burned quick lime, reduced to the fine- 
ness of dust, in the ratio of 80 to 150 parts by weight of CaO to 100 of 
sucrose. Constant agitation of the solution is necessary in order to 
secure proper distribution of the lime and to prevent too great an in- 
crease in temperature. The granular precipitate of trisaccharate is 
filtered cold through filter presses, washed with cold water and then 
either used for saturating the diffusion juice, or worked up separately 
for sucrose by decomposing with carbon dioxide In aqueous suspension. 

Ci2ll2'20u • 3 CaO + 3 CO2 = CnHjjOn + 3 CaCOs. 

Calcium trisaccharate Carbon dioxide Sucrose Calcium carbonate. 

Double saccharates, in which one molecule of CaO in the trisaccha- 
rate is replaced by K2O or Na20, have also been fonned. Sucro-carbon- 
ates have also been prepared; the exact nature of the latter, to which 
such formulae as Ci2H220n ■ fiCaO • 3CO2 have been given, is unknown. 

Strontium monosaccharaic is best obtained according to Scheiblerf by 
treating a 20 to 25 per cent solution of sucrose at 70° to 75° C, with equal 
molecular parts of crystallized strontium hydroxide (8r(OH)2 + 8 H2O) 
and allowing the supersaturated solution to cool with exclusion of the 
carbon dioxide of the air. By adding a few crystals of monosaccharate 
from another preparation and agitating the solution, strontium mono- 

* For a very complete description of the osmose, elution, strontia and otluT 
processes for dcsaccharifying molasses see Ware’s “ Beet Sugar Manufacture ami 
Refining ” (1907), Vol. II, 466-510, or the works of Claasscn, Newlands, Riimplcr, 
Stohmann and others. 

t Ber., 16, 984. 
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saccharate will separate out in caul iflowor-1 ike masses of white crystals 
with a composition corresponding to the formula C 12 H 22 O 11 • SrO + 5 HoO. 
The compound dissolves in warm water with great readiness to form 
supersaturated solutions, which may be cooled again without separation 
of crystals. Upon heating its solutions above 60° C. strontium mono- 
saccharate is decomposed into bisaccharato and free sucrose. 

2 C 12 H 22 OU • brO = C 12 H 22 O 11 • 2 SrO T C 12 H 22 O 11 . 

Strontium monrisanpliiiriiLo Stroniiuiii bisaechuriite Sucrose. 

Strontium bimccharate is best prepared according to Scheibler* by 
dissolving crystallized strontium hydroxide in a boiling 15 per cent 
sucrose solution. As soon as the molecular proportion of strontium to 
sucrose exceeds 2 : 1 the bisaccharato begins to separate. When the 
molecular proportion of strontium to sucrose exceeds 3 : 1 the separation 
of sucrose as strontium bisaccharato is almost quantitative after 8 to 10 
minutes’ boiling. Strontium bisaccharato consists of white granular 
crystals of the formula C 12 II 22 O 11 ■ 2 SrO. The compound is soluble 
ill about 84 parts of boiling water but is insoluble in alcohol and in 
strongly alkaline aqueous solutions. For the complete precipitation of 
sucrose as hisaccharate the third molecule of strontium hydroxide can, 
therefore, be replaced by other alkalies such as sodium or potassium 
hydroxide. 

When strontium bisaccharato is mixed with cold water it i.s de- 
composed, there being obtained a solution of the monosaccharate and 
free strontium hydroxide, the latter separating out in the crystalline 
form. 

Ci2H220n * 2 SrO HjO — C 12 H 22 O 11 • SrO -f- Sr(OH) 2 . 

If the filtrate from the strontium hydroxide la^ .saturated with carbon 
dioxide the monosaccharate is decomposed into sucrose and .strontium 
carbonate. By ovaiiorating the clear filtered solution, the sucrose is 
recovered in the crystalline form. 

The method of precipitating sucrose as strontium bisaccharate is 
employed analytically for detecting sucrose in plant materials (p. 647); 
it also constitutes the basis of the strontium process for recovering 
sucrose from beet molasses. In the Seheiblerf strontium process the 
diluted molasses and strontium hydroxide {2k to 3 molecules of stron- 
tium to 1 of sucrose) are heated to 100° C. with constant agitation for 
about 30 minutes. The precipitated bisaccharate is then filtered off 
and washed hot with 10 per cent strontium hydroxide solution, until the 

* Z. Ver. Deut, Zuckcriud,, 31, SG7, 

t Ware’s “ Beet Sugar IManufacture and Refining” (1907), Vol. II, 502. 
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soluble impurities are removed and the precipitate is nearly white. The 
washed bisaccharatc is then cooled for 1 to 2 days at a temperature of 
5° to 10° C., when it decomposes, according to the preceding equa- 
tion, into a solution of the monosaccharate and crystallized strontium 
hydroxide. The latter is separated by centrifugals and the solution of 
monosaccharate carbonated. The filtrate from the strontium carbonate 
(which is reconverted into strontium hydroxide) is a sucrose solution of 
about 97 per cent purity, and can be worked up directly into white 
sugar. The strontium bisaccharate process at the present time is largely 
replaced by the Steffens calcium trisaccharate method. 

Barium monosaccharate is obtained by warming 100 parts of a 6 per 
cent aqueous sucrose solution with 20 parts of a 20 per cent barium 
hydroidde solution and allowing to cool unexposed to the carbon dioxide 
of the air. The compound may he prepared more easily by employing 
alcoholic instead of aqueous solutions of sucrose. Barium monosac- 
charate is a white crystalline compound with a composition correspond- 
ing to the formula C52H22O11 • BaO. It is soluble in 47.6 parts of water 
at 15° C., easily soluble in aqueous sucrose solutions, but insoluble in 
alcohol or in aqueous barium hydroxide solutions. The compound is 
decomposed in contact with water by carbon dioxide, but the last traces 
of barimn are precipitated only with difficulty; to facilitate the sepa- 
ration, the solution after carbonating may be heated with gypsum or 
ammonium sulphate, the traces of barium remaining in solution being 
precipitated as sulphate. 

On account of the poisonous character of some of its salts, the use of 
barium for separating sucrose from molasses is forbidden in many coun- 
tries. In Italy,* hovTOver, the barium saccharate method has proved 
successful and is still employed on a large scale, no injurious effects 
seeming to attend the use of the sugar thus prepared. In the Italian 
process the barium hydroxide solution is made up at S8 to 40 degrees 
B6., and the molasses of 38 to 42 degrees Be. added at a tempera- 
ture of 45° to 50° C. The mixture is rapidly stirred and the barium 
monosaccharate, which soon becomes granular, allowed to settle. With 
normal molasses the barium hydroxide is used in the proportion of 
1 molecule for each molecule of sucrose, plus an extra dd molecule for 
the non-sugars. The monosaccharate is then washed, decomposed 
in aqueous suspension with carbon dioxide and the filtrate from the 
barium carbonate evaporated to crystallization. The yield of sugar by 
the process is about one-third the weight of beet molasses. 

In both the barium and strontium saccharate processes the barium 
* Viewegh, Z. Zuckerind., Bohmen, 34, 38. 
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and strontium are recovered and worked up again into hydroxides for 
continued use. 

Miscellaneous Metallic Compounds of Sucrose, — In addition to the 
saccharates of the alkalies and alkaline earths a large number of com- 
pounds of sucrose with other metals have been prepared, such as 
saccharates of iron, aluminum, chromium, manganese, nickel, copper, 
lead and mercury. Some of the saccharates mentioned, as those of iron, 
are used medicinally. Lead saccharates of the formula} C 12 H 22 OU * PbO, 
C 12 II 22 O 11 ■ 2 PbO and Ci2H220n • 3 PbO are described in the literature, 
and these compounds are sometimes formed in the clarification of alka- 
line sucrose solutions by lead subacetate with introduction of consider- 
able errors in the work of analysis. Soluble lead saccharates may affect 
the polarimetric reading, and precipitation of insolulDlc lead saccharates 
introduces a loss in the determination of sucrose. 

In connection with the formation of soluble saccharates there 
should be mentioned the property which sucrose has of preventing or 
retarding the precipitations of iron, aluminum, cobalt, nickel, copper 
and other metals from solution by means of sodium, potassium and 
ammonium hydroxides. In such cases metallic-sucrose complexes arc 
formed, the exact constitution of which is not understood. The follow'- 
ing are examples of the formulte which have been given to a few 
such compounds as have been isolated, Ci2H220n • 5 CuO + ]Ma20; 
2 C 12 H 22 O 11 • Fe 203 -I- 2 Na20. K.ahlenberg* from a study of the electric 
conductivity of solutions of such complexes believes that the metals do 
not exist in the dissociated condition of an ordinary salt solution but 
in the form of complex sucrose-metal ions. 

Tests for Sucrose. — Characteristic qualitative tests for detecting 
small amounts of sucrose in presence of other sugars are wanting. In 
such cases the only certain means of identification is to precipitate the 
sucrose as one of its saccharates, preferably strontium bisaccharate, 
and to determine the optical and chemical properties of the sugar 
after liberation from its compound by means of carbon dioxide. The 
determination of specific rotation or reducing power before and after 
inversion with hydrochloric acid or invertase is also valuable as a 
means of identification. Sucrose in presence of inverting agents will 
of course give any of the reactions described for d-glucose .inii d-fructosc. 
The deep violet coloration which even very dilute sucrose solutions give 
with a-naphthol and sulphuric acid is also given by solutions of invert 
sugar. The violet coloration obtained by heating sucrose with an alka- 
line solution of cobalt nitrate was formerly regarded as a characteristic 
* Z. physik. Chem., 17, 616. 
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reaction; other sugars, however, give similar colorations so that the 
test is not reliable. The colorations which sucrose gives with mor- 
l)hine, codeine, aconitine, veratrine and other alkaloids in presence of 
sulphuric acid is also given by invert sugar; the same is also true of 
tlic blue coloration obtained by treating a sucrose solution with am- 
monium molybdate in presence of sulphuric acid. 

Configuration of Sucrose. — A number of constitutional formulae 
have been assigned to sucrose. The following arrangement by Wohl* 
and Fischer t is the one most generally preferred, although the exact 
configuration is still a matter of doubt; 


CHjOlI 

1 

nocH 

CTT 


j I ICO 11 

0 I 

1 HOCH 

1 

Tl" 

d-Glucoso radical, 


CIUOH 

I 

-ClI 


I iiocn 
? I 

I neon 

6iloh 

d- Fructose radical. 


The alrovc arrangement contains no free aldehyde or ketone group 
which explains the non-reducing property of sucrose. The cleavage 
into d-glucosc and d-fructose by inversion is sup]>oscd to take place at 
the O atom marked with a 

The synthesis of sucrose from glucose and fructose has not as yet 
been accomplished. 


Maltose. — Maltobiose. Malt sugar. Ccrcalosc. 

6-12^22^)11* 

The formation of a hitherto unknown sugar by the action of malt 
extract upon starch was noted by DoSaussureJ in 1819; some years 
later DulDrimfaut§ made a further study of the sugar and gave it the 
name maltose. 

Occurrence. — Maltose is one of the most widely distributed 
di.saccharidos. The fact, however, that maltose is found in plants 
almost entirely as a transition, and not as a reserve, carbohydrate ren- 
ders it difficult to isolate the sugar from ordinary plant substances in 
large amounts. In the vegetable kingdom maltose has been observed 
in the leaves of many plants, in young twigs and buds, in yeast, soja 

t Ann. chim, phys. f2], 11, 379. 

§ Ann. cliim. phy.s. [3], 21, 17S. 


* Bcr., 23, 2081. 
t Bor., 26, 
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beans, rice and other substances; it is found most abundantly in 
starchy seeds at the time of geroiination when it is for?ncd togetluT with 
dextrin by the action of diastatic enzymes upon starch. The maltose, 
which is thus formed, is itself quickly hydrolyzed by other enzymes 
{glucases), so that the amount of free maltose occurring at any one 
time is relatively small. In the animal kingdom maltose has lx>en ob- 
served in abnormal urines, in the intestinal tract, in the blood, liver 
and muscular tissues. Its occurrence in the animal organism is no 
doubt largely due to the action of amylolytic enzymes upon the starchy 
matter of the food. 

Diastatic Enzymes. — Diastatic enzymes or amylases arc widely 
distributed in both the vegetable and animal kingdoms. Aqueous ex- 
tracts of barley, oats, rye, rice and other cereal grains as well as of 
many seeds; extracts of the blossoms, buds, leaves, roots, etc., of 
many plants, and also of many moulds, bacteria, fungi, lichens, etc., 
possess the property of converting starch into maltose and dextrin. 
In the animal kingdom amylases arc found in the saliva (ptyalin), in 
the pancreatic juice (pancreatin), in the mucous secretions of the 
stomach and intestines, and in the liver, kidneys and other organs; 
their presence has also been reported in blood serum, in the lymph 
and even in urine and milk. 

The fresh aqueous extract of many plant substances, such as starchy 
grains and seeds, have relatively but little diastatic power; if sucl> 
grains and seeds, however, are moistened and allowed to germinate 
before making the extract, the starch converting power is found to 
undergo a marked increase. In such cases the amylase is supposed to 
be derived from an anterior substance, or zymogen, which is itself in- 
active. The following experiments by Salamon* show the increase in 
dia.static power during the germination of barley. The values are ex- 
pressed in terms of Lintner’s scale (p. 513) and are calculated in each 
case to a common basis of 2 per cent moisture. 


Day. , 

Diastatic power. ! 

Day. 

Dirustatlc power. 

1st 

6.5 1 

8th 

90.4 

2nd 

7,0 

9th 

81.3 

3rd 

10.7 1 

10 th 

77.4 

4th 

49.2 ! 

nth 

So. 5 

5th 

7S.1 |. 

12th 

108.2 

6th 

74.1 

13th 1 

125.0 


* J. Fed. Inst. Brewing (1902), 8, 2. 
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The results show a 20-fold increase in diastatic power during the 
13 days of germination, although at certain stages there was an ap- 
parent decrease upon succeeding days. 

Malt. — The diastases of germinated barley (malt) arc of great 
importance in the brewing industry and have for this reason been 
studied more than any of the amylases. In the preparation of malt, raw 
barley is first steeped for 2 to 8 days in water at 10° to 13° C. until it 
has absorbed about 50 per cent its weight of moisture. The barley is 
then allowed to germinate for 9 to 12 days upon a floor in heaps about 
1 foot in depth. The heaps are turned several times each day with 
wooden shovels in order to secure proper aeration and even distribution 
of temperature, the latter being maintained as nearly as possible at 
15° C. ; the grain is also sprinkled with water at intervals in order to 
maintain proper conditions of moisture. After germination has pro- 
ceeded to the desired extent, as determined by the growth of the root- 
lets and acrospire, the fresh malt is transferred to a drying kiln, 
where it is lieated at about 25° to 85° C. for the first day, at 40° to 
45° C. for the second day, at 50° to 55° for the third day and at 60° to 
65° for the fourth day. The kiln is then gradually raised to a final 
temperature varying from 85° to 110° C., according to the character 
of the malt desired. The gradual elevation of temperature is neces- 
sary, as diastase, like invertase and other enzymes, is extremely sensi- 
tive to heat in presence of moisture, although when perfectly dry the 
enzyme can withstand a much higher temperature. The diastatic 
power of the green malt is considerably reduced by the drying 
process, however, being only one-sixth to one-third of its original 
amount. 

In the process of malting a series of important changes take place 
in the carbohydrates of the grain. In the first place a considerable 
amount of the conversion products of the starch are consumed by res- 
piration, over 10 per cent of carbon dioxide being given off by the malt 
during germination. The maltose, which is produced by the action of the 
amylase upon the starch, is hydrolyzed into glucose by the glucase. 
Synthetic processes also take place; the reducing sugars absorbed by 
the aleurone cells and scutelhim are built up into sucrose, the latter, in 
turn, as it contributes to the growth of the plant embryo, being hydro- 
lyzed into glucose and fructose. The following analyses by O'Sullivan * 
give the per cent of different sugars in two samples of barley before and 
after germination. 


J. Chem. Soc, (1886), p. 58. 
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Barley No. I. 

Barley No. II. 

Before fjer- j 
mination. 

After ser- 
inimil ion. 

EefoT D KCr- 
minntion. 

Per cent. 

1,39 

After j?er- 
mi nation . 

Per cent. 

4.50 

1.98 

1.57 

0.71 

Sucrose 

Per cent. j 
0.9 

Per cent. 

4.5 

1.2 1 
3.1 

1 0,2 

Maltose 

Glucose 

1.1 

0.62 

Fructose. 




2.0 

9.0 

2.01 

8.76 


Preparation of Malt Diastase. — For the preparation of diastase 
fresh green malt, or, when this is not available, fresh dry malt, is finely 
ground and digested for 2 to 3 hours wth 5 parts of cold water. The 
filtered extract is then treated with a large excess of strong alcohol and 
the precipitated enzyme filtered off, redissolved in water and again pre- 
cipitated with alcohol. The product thus prepared is washed with strong 
alcohol and ether, and then dried in vacuum over concentrated sulphuric 
acid. Diastase was prepared by Osborne* by precipitating the enzyme 
from malt extract by means of ammonium and magnesium sulphates, 
and then removing water-soluble impurities by dialysis. In this way the 
purity of the diastase was increased, but its activity was diminished 
owing no doubt to the removal of certain salts or other ingredients 
necessary for the activation of the enzyme. 

Properties of Malt Diastase. — Diastase as ordinarily prepared 
consists of a white chalky powder, soluble in water to a clear frothy 
solution, but insoluble in alcohol and ether. It is precipitated from 
solution by tannic acid, magnesium sulphate and other salts. As pre- 
pared by Osborne diastase has the, composition: C, 52,50 per cent; 
H, 6.72 per cent; N, IG.IO per cent; S, 1.90 per cent; 0, 22.12 per cent; 
and ash, 0.6G per cent. Preparations of the enzyme give tlie ordinary 
tests for protein and also, according to Wroblewski,t fur araban. Malt 
diastase has not been prepared, however, of sufficient purity to de- 
termine its exact composition. 

Thk Conversion or Starch 

CONVERSION OF STARCH BY ENZYMES 

In the study of the action of malt diastase upon starch, use has 
generally been made of malt extract rather than of the precipitated 
enzyme. Following the early work by Dubrunfaut, O’Sullivan, t in 

♦ J. Am. Chem. Soc., 17, 587. t Bcr., 30, 2289 ; 31, 1127. 
t J. Chem. Soc. (1872), 26, 579. 
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1872, was the first to subject the action of malt diastase upon starch to 
a careful study, and since then a large number of investigators have 
made the question an object of research. 

Steps in Diastatic Conversion. — Owing to the complexity of the 
starch molecule and the indefinite number of intermediate transition 
products which are formed between starch and maltose, such as 
amylodextrin, erythrodextrin, achroodextrin, maltodextrin, etc., the 
conversion of starch is a vastly more complicated reaction than the in- 
version of sucrose. It is generally agreed that malt diastase is a mix- 
ture of enzymes; the primary phase of starch conversion, consisting in 
the formation of soluble starch, is attributed to a liquefying enzyme or 
cyiase] the remaining steps of tlie conversion are assigned to an amylo- 
dextrmase, which converts the soluble starch into dextrin, and to a 
dextrinomaltasej which converts the dextrin into maltose; an amylo- 
j/ialtase wliich converts soluble starch directly into maltose has also 
been supposed to exist. The difference in behavior of diastases from 
different sources is no doubt due in part to variations in amount of the 
constituent enzymes. 

Theory of Brown and his Coworkers. — The conversion of 
starch into maltose by means of diastase under ordinary conditions is 
not complete, the reaction coming to a resting stage or condition of 
equilibrium. This is represented according to Brown and Heron,* and 
Brown and Morris t by the equation: 

10 C12H20O1Q “b 8 H2O = 8 Ci2 H220 ii d“ 2 Ci2 H2 oOm» 

Starch Maltusti Dextrin. 

Brown and Millar J in a later research show that the dextrin thus 
formed, upon prolonged treatment with diastase, breaks up into glu- 
cose as well as maltose, and to explain this and other facts give the; 
equation : 

100 (Ci2Ha]Oio) T 81 THO = 80 C12H22O11 T (CoHiuOs);^ • C6H]206. 

Starch Maltose Dextria. 

Ill other words 100 parts of starch yield 84,44 per cent of maltose. 
In this connection it is interesting to note that Sherman and Kendall § 
found with pancroatin a tendency to equilibrium when the weight of 
maltose reached about 85 per cent of the initial weight of starch. 

Starch according to Brown and Millar I has a molecular weight of 

* J. Chem. Soc. Trans. (1870), 36, 506. 
t J. Chem. Soc. Trans. (1885), 47, 527. 
t J. Chem. Soc. Trans. (1800), 76, 333. 

§ J. Am, Chem. Soc., 32, 1087, 

I J. Chem. Soc. Trans. (1899), 76, 333. 
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34,200 and consists of four similar maltan groups, (Ci 2 ll 2 oOio) 20 , and one 
dextran group, (CoHioOs)^, conibiiiod in the following arrangement: 



Upon hydrolysis with diastase the dextran complex A is split off, 
forming the stable dextrin 39 (CeHioO^ • CoITnOe, whicli undergoes no 
further change under the ordinary conditions of conversion. The 
maltan complexes, B, on the other huntl, are decomposed at tiie (.) linkages 
which join the- Cir groups and give rise, as the hydrolysis proceeds, to a 
series of maltodextrins of diminishing molecular \veight with maltose 
as the final end product. 

The above formula for starch and the tlieory of its conversion by 
diastase require, however, much additional confirmation before final 
acceptance. The example servos, however, as a good illustration of the 
complex problems which are involved. 

Theory of Maquenne and Roux. — According to the recent con- 
clusions of Maquenne and Roux* starch is to be regarded not as a com- 
* Ann. chim, i)bys., 9, 179. 
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pound but as a mixture of amylocclliilosc, or amylosCj and amylopectin. 
The following conclusions are taken from the work of these authors: 

Amylocellulose is identical with the granulose or soluble amylose of 
previous writers, and constitutes 80 per cent to 85 per cent of natural 
starch grains. Under ainy loses are comprised those substances which 
are colored blue by iodine, are perfectly soluble in potash solution or 
superheated water and are saccharified without producing residual 
dextrins. The Iqss condensed amy loses form the different soluble 
starches; the more highly condensed members are not soluble in the 
pure state except under pressure, at 150® to 155® C., but they form with 
the lower members eutectic mixtures, perfectly soluble in boiling water. 
The transformation of a lower amylose into a higher, less soluble homo- 
logue does not appear to take place outside the living cell. Amylose 
can assume at the same temperature two distinct forms; a soluble form 
immediately saccharified and colored by iodine, and a solid form which 
resists malt and gives no reaction with iodine. The latter is perhaps a 
polymeric form of the first. Solutions of amylose give with iodine a 
coloration about one-fourth more intense than those of natural starch. 
Starch grains are colored with iodine because a part of its amylose ex- 
ists as a solid solution. Starch paste may retrograde, owing to the 
crystallization of amylose which the fresh paste holds in solution. By 
means of this property the crude amylose may be purified, and obtained 
in grains which resemble the original starch in microscopic appearance. 
Besides amylose, natural starch contains 15 to 20 per cent of a mucilagi- 
nous substance, amylopectin, which differs from amylose by swelling up 
without dissolving in boiling water or alkaline solutions, by being only 
very slowly saccharified by ordinary diastase and by giving no reaction 
with iodine. Starch paste is simply a perfect solution of aihylose, 
rendered viscous by amylopectin. The saccharification of starch paste 
proceeds in two successive phases, a rapid phase of a few hours and a 
slower phase which lasts several days. The saccharification of the 
amylose makes up the rapid phase. The so-called residual dextrins, 
which accompany maltose in those worts which are imperfectly sac- 
charified, result from the liquefaction and incomplete hydrolysis of the 
amylopectin. Malt extract is susceptible to auto-excitation as a prob- 
able result of the proteolysis of its albuminoids; this excitation is ob- 
served at all temperatures at which the amylase may exist undestroyed, 
and is always accompanied by a partial coagulation. Acids stimulate 
the activity of malt by producing the same condition of equilibrium 
which results from auto-excitation. Their effect, however, is generally 
less favorable than that of the latter, since the stability of the amylase 
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is diminished. Diastatic saccharification, to obtain a maximum effect, 
should be carried out in an alkaline medium. The optimum is obtained 
by first neutralizing the paste and then adding to the malt solution 
enough sulphuric acid to neutralize from one-third to one-half the alka- 
linity present, using methyl orange as indicator. The second or slow 
phase of ordinary saccharification corresponds to the hydrolysis of the 
residual dextrins (amylepcctin) by means of a special diastase (dex- 
trina.se) formed during the auto-excitation of the malt. 

The following results by Maquenne and Roux show the action of , 
malt extract at 50° C. upon starch paste and upon a solution of amylose: 


Time. 

j Percentage of maltose on origi- j 
nal starch sabstiitHii, 

Time. 

i PercentaKO of maltose on origi- 
nal starch substance. 

Starch paste. 

Amylose. : 

.Starch piiste. 

•Amylose. 


Per cent. 

Percent. .! 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

5 minutes 

66.7 

94.4 

1.0 hours 

. 

100.0 

15 minutes 

74.9 

9S.1 

2 hours 

81.1 

100.1 

30 minutes 

' 76.9 

99.7 

2.5 hours 


100.0 

45 minutes 


99.6 i 

3 hours 

S2.0 

101.4 

1 hour 

79.0 

99.7 i 

28 hours 

91.8 

104.2 


It is seen that the yield of maltose from amylose is almost the theo- 
retical (105.5 per cent). The apparent halt in the reaction with starch 
paste, when about 80 per cent maltose is formed, is the same as that in- 
dicated by Brown and Morris, and is explained by iMaquenne and 
Roux on the assumption that the saccharification of the amylose is 
then nearly complete. 

The numerous other hypotheses which have been proposed to ex- 
plain the saccharification of starch with malt extract show the same 
divergence of opinion as exists between the views of Brown and IMillar, 
and of Maquenne and Roux. The only points of general agreement 
are that the principal products of conversion by diastase are maltose 
and dextrin, and that this residual dextrin by a process of slow hydroly- 
sis is also eventually converted into maltose. 

While starch, under special methods of preparation, suitable con- 
ditions of temperature, proper aclivalioii of diastase and sufficient in- 
terval of time, may undergo an apparent complete conversion Into 
maltose, the question is still open whether the final product of such 
conversion is pure maltose or a mixture, consisting largely of maltose 
with a certain amount of isomaliose, glucose and dextrin, whose com- 
bined rotations and reducing powers agree closely wdth those of maltose. 
It is not surprising, therefore, when the mixed character of the enzymes 
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in malt diastase and the complexity of the various reactions arc con- 
sidered, that the efforts to establish a simple law of mass action for 
starch conversion, such as that observed for the inversion of sucrose, 
should have met with failure. The fact that the starches of different 
vegetable origin have in all probability a different molecular structure 
still further complicates the problem. 

Influence of Temperature upon Diastatic Conversion. — The 
optimum temperature for saccharification of starch by malt diastase 
is about 15° C., although the point of maximum conversion may lie 
considerably above or below 45° C., according to conditions. Diastase 
solutions undergo a great reduction in activity upon warming above 
60° to 65° C.; above 75° C. the saccharifying power is completely de- 
stroyed. 

Ejfect of Masking at High and Low Temperature, — The effect of tem- 
perature upon the different enzymes of malt extract is variable. Malt 
extract, which has been lieated to 75° C. and which has thus lost its 
saccharifying power, still liquefies starch as strongly as ever, converting 
it almost quantitatively into dextrin. The optimmn temperature for 
the liquefying and dextrin-forming enzymes of malt extract lies, in fact, 
between 70° and 75° C. It is evident, therefore, that the yield of 
maltose and dextrin from starch can be controlled to a considerable 
extent by the temperature of conversion, and this fact is utilized in 
the technical operations of brewing. Mashing at 70° C. will produce 
more dextrin, and hence give a beverage of greater body (solid content), 
than mashing at 45° C. Mashing at 45° C., on the other hand, will 
produce more maltose and hence give a beverage of higher alcohol con- 
tent than mashing at 70° C, The composition of worts by the high and 
low temperature methods of mashing is given in the following table:* 


Character of Wort. 

! 

Wort \o. 1 (low leiiipcruture). 

1 hour at 45 '* C. 

20 min. at lo'-XO'C. ' 

1 25 min. at bO" C. 

1 Wort No. 2 (high temperature). 

10 mia. at C. 

25 iiiin. at 80" C. 

1 

Maltose. 

Dextrin. 

1 

Miiltoso. 

1 

Dextrin. 

Grams in UX) c-c. of wort . . . 

8.9:3 

2.17 

7.2o 

3 14 

Per cent in dry extract 

70.39 

, 17.00 

58.34 

j 

25.30 


Restriction of Malt Extract. — Ling and Davis f found that when 
malt extract is heated above 55° C. not only does the saccharifyiiig 

* F. Fischer's “ Handbuch der chem, XechnologiL! " (1902), il, 337-8. 
t J. Fed. Inst. Brewing, 8, 475 (1902). 
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power undergo a decrease but glucose begins to be formed as one 
of the products of conversion. Malt extracts whose saccharifying 
power has been weakened by heating are said to be restricted; the 
iiuixiinuin yield of glucose (12 per cent of total conversion products) is 
obtained by malt extracts which have been heated at 68° to 70° C. for 
15 to 30 minutes. Ling and Davis explain tlie phenomena of restriction 
by assuming that an alteration has been produced in the enzyme 
molecule so that glucose becomes the end product of conversion in- 
stead of maltose. Prior,* however, explains the facts by tissuming 
that a glucose-forming enzyme (amyloglucase) exists in malt extract and 
is more resistant to heat than the amylomaltasc. 

The presence of glucose in malt sirups .was at one time regarded as 
an evidence of adulteration with commercial dextrose or glucose sirup. 
Perfectly pure malt sirupsf may contain, however, several per cent of 
glucose if the diastase of the malt has undergone restriction. A large 
amount of glucose may also be derived from the malt itself, as shown 
by the analysis of cold water extracts (see table, page 511). 

Influence of Acids, Alkalies, Salts, Etc., Upon Amylolytic Action. — 
The addition of acids in minute amounts accelerates the activity of 
malt diastase; in larger amounts acids have a marked retarding in- 
fluence upon the enzyme, the degree of retardation following apparently 
the same rule noted for invertase and being proportional to the con- 
centration of hydrogen ions. 

Alkalies and alkaline-reacting salts are very injurious to the action 
of malt diastase if present beyond the merest trace. A perfectly neu- 
tral medium i.s believed by some to bo the most favorable for diastatic 
action, while others maintain that tlio reaction should be slightly acid 
or even faintly alkaline. The explanation of these differences of 
opinion is probably the same as that given by Sherman and Kendall 
for pancreatin (p. 694). 

Small amounts of the ueutr.al salts of the alkalies and alkaline earths 
(chlorides, sulphates, phosphates, etc.), usually accelerate the activity 
of malt diastase, frequently to a very marked degree. Calcium and 
barium chlorides seem, however, to have a retarding influence. Addi- 
tion of sulphates or of salts of the heavy metals in largo amounts check 
the activity of the enzyme, owing probably to precipitation. Traces of 
silver nitrate or of mercuric chloride destroy diastatic action completely. 

Of organic substances albumin and asparagine seem to favor dia- 
static action. Alcohol in slight amounts exerts no appreciable influence; 

* Wochc'n.schr. f. Bniuerci, 21, 349 (1904). 
t Long and Keudle, Analyst (1904). 
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in larger quantities, however, the activity of the enzyme is reduced, 
owing to destruction or precipitation. Formaldehyde in amounts exceed- 
ing 0.005 per cent has a marked retarding influence. 

The destructive action of heat, acids, alkalies, salts, alcohol, etc., 
upon diastase is considerably reduced, if starch or its conversion prod- 
ucts, maltose and dextrin, are present; the protective action of these 
substances is similar to that noted for sucrose and fructose upon in- 
vertase (p. 675). 

Action of Other Amylases. — As to the action upon starch of 
other diastases than those of malt, mention will be made only of taka- 
diastase and of the animal amylases ptyalin and pancreatin. 

Takadiastase, the best known example of a fungus diastase, has 
been employed in Japan for an unknown period of time in saccharify- 
ing starchy materials for the production of alcoholic beverages. The 
enzyme has been separated by Takamine* and is now a standard 
pharmaceutical preparation for the relief of starch indigestion. The 
patented process of Takaminc for its production is as follows: 

Wheat bran is steamed and then, after cooling, sown with the spores 
of the mould Aspergillus oryzee. The moist bran is kept at a tem- 
perature of about 25° C.; in about 24 hours the spores have germinated 
and the growth of mycelium becomes visible; after about 48 hours, 
when the production of diastase has reached its maximum, further 
growth of the mould is checked by cooling. The material in this con- 
dition, consisting of bran felted together by the threads of mycelium, 
is called “taka-koji ” in Japan, where it is used in the same manner as 
malt. To prepare the enzyme “taka-koji” is extracted with water, 
the aqueous extract concentrated at low temperature, and then treated 
with an excess of alcohol. The takadiastase, which is precipitated, is 
filtered off, pressed and carefully dried; the enzyme as thus prepared 
consists of a white powder, easily soluble in water, and has a very 
strong converting power. 

Stone and Wright j have made a comparative study of the action 
of a pharmaceutical preparation of takadiastase at 40° C. and of a 
laboratory preparation of malt diastase at 60° C. Following the con- 
version of potato starch it was noted that the takadiastase was more 
rapid in its action during the initial conversion than malt diastase, 
there being an almost immediate change from the typical blue of the 
starch-iodine compound to the reddish and violet tints. “On the 
other hand the complete conversion of the starch into forms which no 

* Am. Jour. Pharm., 70, No. 3; J. Soc. Chem. Ind,, 17f No. 2. 
t J. Am. Chem. Soc., 20, 639. 
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longer gave color reactions with iodine was effected much earlier by 
the malt diastase/’ The same results wore obtained when the sac- 
charification was followed by studying the decrease in specific rotation 
and the increase in copper reducing power. 

The results of the work of Stone and Wright show that for a given 
short period (15 minutes to 2 hours) the saccharifying power of the 
takadiastase was superior to that of the malt-diastase preparation, but 
that for the complete saccharification of starch, especially in cellular 
materials, where the starch granules were retained and not readily 
brought into solution, the malt diastase was more effective; the cel- 
lular residues after 7 hours’ digestion with takadiastase at 40'’ C. still 
gave the iodine reaction when observed under the microscope, while 
the residues after 7 hours’ digestion with malt diastase at 60° C. gave 
no such reaction. These results wore obtained, however, with only one 
set of enzyme preparations and under only one set of conditions. With 
different enzyme preparations, and other conditions of temperature, 
activation, etc., than were employed by Stone and Wright, different re- 
sults would no doubt be obtained. 

Ptyalin, the amylase of saliva, plays an important part in the di- 
gestion of starchy foods; it occurs most abundantly in the saliva of 
herbivorous animals. Ptyalin can be prepared from saliva by precipi- 
tating with alcohol, as described under invertase and diastase. The 
optimum temperature for its action is about 40° C., at which point 
starch paste is saccharified almost immediately. Raw starch in the 
process of mastication is also quickly converted into 80 to 100 per cent 
sugar.* Ptyalin, similar to diastase, contains several enzymes, a 
liquefying enzyme, an amylomaltasc, an amyloglucase, etc. In some 
cases the product of conversion seems to be almost pure maltose; in 
other cases a mixture of maltose, glucose and isornaltose (?). The vari- 
ability of its action is no doubt due to differences in the amount of the 
constituent enzymes. Minimal quantities of acid (under 0.002 normal) 
accelerate the action of ptyalin; large amounts of acid have a retarding 
influence. Alkalies and alkaline reacting salts arc depressing in their 
action. The chlorides, sulphates, etc., of the alkalies also retard the 
activity of ptyalin if present in large amounts. 

Pancreaiin, the amyhise of the pancreatic juice, has recently been 
subjected to a careful study by Shermanj and his coworkers and the 
following facts are cited from their w^ork. 

Commercial paiicreatin, which had been freed from accompanying 

* Muller, Chain. Centralbl. (1901), 637. 

t J. Am. Chera. Soc., 32, 1073, 1087; 33, 1195. 
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salts by dialysis, was without action upon dialyzed soluble starch. 
When, however, a neutral salt was added the enzyme was activated as 
shown in the following experiment: 

0.35 mg. pancreatin in 50 c.c. of 1 per cent dialyzed starch at 40^ C, 
for 1 hour showed for various additions of salt the following activities, 
expressed by weights of reduced cuprous oxi,de obtained upon heating 
with Fehling’s solution : 

Sodium chloride, mgs. 0.01 0.1 1.0 10 30 60 90 121 

Cuprous oxide, mgs. 0 10 51 87 91 86 85 85 

Experiments with potassium and ammonium chlorides gave similar 
results. The presence of salts arc, therefore, not only helpful but arc 
essential to the action of the enzyme. 

Excess of acid or alkali destroys the activity of pancreatin. The 
influence of acid and alkalies in minimal amounts is given in the follow- 
ing table which shows the action of 0.125 mg. pancreatin upon 0.25 gm. 
soluble starch at 40° C., sufficient NaCl being added to activate the 
enzyme. Results are given as milligrams of reduced cuprous oxide. 

Table C 


Cojimr&ion of SiaTch hy Pancreatin 

{Effect of Added Acid and Alkali on Solutions Containing Neutral Electrolyte) 



Added acid or alkali. 

Time. 











10 min. 

30 min. 

1 hr. 

2 hrs. 

3 hra. 

5 hrs. 

25 hrs. 

8 c.c. 1 




0 









0 










3 


7 




per 100 c,c. 



87 

151 


222 

277 

2 c c. 1 



153 

218 


251 

272 





223 

242 


251 

271 

Neutra 




227 

243 


254 

270 

1 c.c. 



143 

207 

235 


240 

252 


2 c.c. 


156 

204 

226 


244 

250 


3 c.c. 


124 

101 

i 214 


241 

244 


4 c.c. 


. . * 


200 

222 i 


239 

256 

G c.c. 

^0.01 norjnal sodium hy- 

1 


i 154 

1 196 


232 

! 250 

8 c.c. i 

^ droxide per 100 e.c. 



, 124 

180 ' 


227 

i 2,50 

20 c.c. 



19 


40 

163 


.30 c.c. 





11 


IS 

40 


40 c.c. 




3 


9 

11 

I:;::;: 

.50 c.c. , 




0 


4 

6 











I 


It is seen that the highest degree of saccharification is obtained in 
faintly acid solution at the end of 25 hours; on the other hand the con- 
version during the first hour is more rapid in faintly alkaline solution. 
The influence of alkalies seems to depend upon the initial concentra- 
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tion of staroh, tho effect at first being to accelerate, and then, as the 
starch is changed, to retard the speed of saccharification. For a short 
period of time an alkaline (and for a long period of time an acid) re- 
action gives the maximum yield of maltose. This is no doubt one ex- 
planation for the variable conditions reported by different investigators 
for the optimum conversion of starch by pancrcatin and other amylases. 



Fig. 199. — Time curves showing effect of con cent rat ion of soiuhle starch upon the 
rate of conversion by punereatin. .1, cur^'(’ for O..o p(T cent; B, eiirve for 2.0 per 
cent; and C, curve for 1,0 jx'r cent starch solution. (Sherman and Kendall.) 

The effect of concentration of starch upon the rate of conversion by 
pancrcatin is shown in Fig. 199. A constant quantity of enzyme was 
allowed to act upon starch solutions of 0.5 per cent, 2.0 per cent and 
4.0 per cent strength. 

It is seen that the initial speed of conversion for a constant amount 
of enzyme is the same for the different concentrations, but that this 
speed diminishes more rapidly the smaller the initial concentration of 
starch. With increasing eunceiitration of starch the time curves ap- 
proach a straight line. 

The effect of temperature upon the activity of pancrcatin is shown 
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in the following table: 0.5 mg, of enzyme was allowed to act upon 
100 c.c. of starch solution for 1 hour, in presence of a sufficient amount 
of activating salts. 


Temperature. 

Cuprous oxide. 

Temperature. 

Cuprous oxide. 

De^. C. 

Mk-s. 

Deg. C. 

Mga. 

21 

65 

50 

345 

30 1 

122 

55 

378 

40 

238 

60 

256 

■45 

1 

298 

65 

1 

66 


“ Between 20° 0. and 40° C. the speed is about doubled every 10° C., 
in accordance with van’t Hoff’s rule for normal chemical reactions; be- 
tween 40° C. and 55° C. the acceleration is less, but temperature still 
has a great effect. Beyond 55° 0., where the maximum activity was 
obtained, the rate of change decreases very rapidly.” When no ac- 
tivating salts are present increase of temperature above 20° C. de- 
presses the activity of pane r eat in and this “may be due to the fact 
that water itself has a greater paralyzing effect at the higher tempera- 
ture.” “ Pure water, acting on pancreatic amylase free from neutral 
electrolyte, gradually destroys it, but if a trace of salt and alkali are 
present it will remain active for a long time.” 

The saccharification of starch with pancreatin is not usually com- 
plete. Sherman and Kendall* found that “ working with 1 per cent 
starch, however favorable the conditions of salt and alkalinity, and 
however large the amount of enzyme, the hydrolysis tended to come to 
equilibrium when the weight of maltose reached about 85 per cent of 
the initial weight of starch.” 

Converting Power of Amylases of High Activity. — Sherman and 
Schlcsingcrf found by extracting dry commercial pancreatin with 50 
per cent alcohol, precipitating the amylase with absolute alcohol or 
alcohol-ether, redissolving in 50 per cent alcohol, dialyzing against 50 
per cent alcohol in presence of maltose (to protect the enzyme against 
deterioration) and then rcprecipitating, that a very pure amylase re- 
sulted which had a diastatic power at 40° C. of 3480 on Sherman’s 
scale, corresponding to over 5000 on Lintner’s scale or to = 500,000 
on Wohlgemuth’s scale. This preparation acting at 40° C. on soluble 
starch formed 6000 times its weight of maltose in 20 minutes and 
211,000 times its weight in 30 hours. It digested 400,000 times its 
weight of starch to the ” erythrodextrin stage ” in less than 22 hours, 
and to products giving no reaction with iodine in 48 hours.” 

* J. Am. Chem. Soc., 32, 1087. t Am. Chem. Soc., 33, 1195. 
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CONVERSION OF STARCH BY ACtBS 

When starch is heated with acids it is converted into glucose ac- 
cording to the equation: 

(CeHioOs)^ + nHsO - nCeUnOt, 

Stanih cl-G!uco8e. 

With strong acids tlie conversion may be made in dilute solution at 
100° C.; with weak acids it is necessary to employ a higher concentra- 
tion of acid and, in certain cases, to conduct the hydrolysis under 
pressure at temperatures considerably above 100° C. in order to secure 
complete conversion into glucose. 

While the acid conversion of starch in its final phase proceeds very 
closely according to the above equation, the different stages of the con- 
version, as starch to dextrin, dextrin to maltose, maltose to glucose 
etc., present the same complexities and uncertainties observed in the 
conversion by diastase. 

Formation of Maltose During Acid Conversion. — The best recog- 
nized products of the incomplete conversion of starch by acid arc glu- 
cose and dextrin. The occurrence of maltose among the products of 
incomplete acid conversion has been a subject of much dispute; many 
chemists hold that, while maltose exists as an intermediate product in 
the conversion, it is hydrolyzed into glucose almost as quickly as formed, 
and that the apparent values found for the specific rotation and reduc- 
ing power of maltose are in reality only the values for mixtures of glu- 
cose and dextrin. Maltose lias been separated, however, as its osazone 
by Rolfe and Haddock* from the acid conversion products of starch 
and its presence has also been recognized by Sicbcn,t Vogi^l,! Weber 
and MaePherson § and other investigators. 

Formation of Dextrins and Reversion Products. — A great differ- 
ence of opinion also exists as to the nature of the dextrins which are 
formed during the acid conversion of starch. Some chemists believe 
that only one dextrin (of about [a]^ + 20U) is formed; other chemists, 
however, hold that there exists a scries of dextrins having different 
rotations and reducing powers and resembling the amylo-, crythro-, 
achroo- and maltodextrins of di astatic conversion. An additional 
complication is the formation of reversion products, — especially when 
the starch is hydrolyzed by more concentrated acid, — a part of the 
glucose being recombined to form isomaltose and different synthetic 
dcxtrin.s. 

* J. Am. Chem. Soc., 26, 1015. t Chem. Ztg., 19, 408. 

t Z, Ver. Deut. Zuckerinil, 34, 837, § J. Am. Chem. Soc., 17, 312. 
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Manufacture of Commercial Glucose and Dextrose, — The acid 
conversion of starch is of great technical importance, being used in the 
manufacture of starch sirups (commercial glucose) and commercial 
dextrose or grape sugar. In the manufacture of glucose sirups starch 
(usually corn starch) is mixed with water to a cream of about 20 degrees 
B4. and then heated with about 0.06 per cent its weight of hydrochloric 
acid in copper converters under a pressure of about 30 pounds. The con- 
version is controlled by iodine tests and requires about 1 hour. The 
liquid, which has a density of about 18 degrees B6., is then neutralized 
with sodium carbonate, filtered through bone black and evaporated in 
vacuum pans to the required density, which varies between 41 and 45 
degrees Be. according to the demands of the trade. In some factories 
sulphuric acid is used as the hydrolyzing agent, in which case calcium 
carbonate is used for neutralizing. 

In the manufacture of dextrose or grape sugar, a much larger 
amount of acid is used for conversion, — frequently 1 per cent or more 
of the weight of starch, — and the heating is continued until all dextrin 
is hydrolyzed, the end point being indicated by the absence of a precipi- 
tate when a little of the solution is poured into strong alcohol. The 
liquid is then neutralized, filtered through bone black, evaporated in 
vacuum to a thick sirup and poured into pans or moulds where it is 
allowed to solidify; the contents of the pans are usually “ seeded ” or 
primed with a little crystallized dextrose to hasten the crystalUza- 
tioii. 

Rolfe * Upon the Acid Conversion of Starch. — The progression of the 
hydrolysis of starch by means of acid is described by Rolfe as fol- 
lows : 

“ The gradual disintegration of the starch molecule and the differ- 
ent stages of the hydrolysis of the products of this disintegration all 
go on at the same time, so that the final products of hydrolysis are 
always present in very small quantity even at the initial stages of the 
hydrolysis. The progression of the hydrolysis manifests itself in the 
following characteristics: The starch paste gradually loses its colloidal 
nature and passes over to a thin sirup, its viscosity continually de- 
creasing. The dissolved carbohydrate increases in weight but the 
density effect of a given weight of carbohydrate in a given volume of 
solution continually decreases. The specific rotation of the carbohy- 
drate, taken as a whole, likewise decreases, while its cupric-reducing 

* Rolfe, “The Polariscope” (1905), p. 175. See also the paper by Rolfe and 
Defren, “An Analytical Investigation of the Hydrolysis of Starch by Acids." J. Am. 
Chem. Soc, 18 , 869. 
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power increases, these values progressively approaching those for 
dextrose. 

“ The iodine tests are also characteristic; a few drops of iodine solu- 
tion giving, with the hydrolyzed solutions, at ordinary temperature, 
colors which change progressively as the hydrolysis proceeds from the 
deep sapphire blue of the unchanged starch, first to violet and reddish 
purple, then to a rose madder, and then to a reddish brown, growing 
lighter as the conversion proceeds, till at a later stage, but before 
hydrolysis is complete, the iodine gives no color reaction/' 

Preparation of Maltose. — Maltose is best prepared by the follow- 
ing method of Herzfeld;* 500 gms. of starch are stirred into 500 c.c. of 
water at 30° C., 4 liters of boiling water arc then added and the pasto 
which is formed cooled to 60° C. Malt extract, prepared by digesting 
100 gms. of finely ground malt with 500 c.c. of water at 30° to 40° C., 
is then added and the liquid kept at 60° C. for 2 hours. The solu- 
tion is then filtered, evaporated to 750 c.c. and 87 per cent alcohol 
added until the alcoholic strength of the solution is between 60 and 70 
per cent. After standing 24 hours in a closed vessel, the alcoholic solu- 
tion is decanted from the precipitated dextrin; the alcohol is distilled and 
the solution evaporated to a thin sirup. The latter is then extracted 
with 1 liter of 87 to 90 per cent alcohol, by boiling with successive 
portions under a reflux condenser. The combined extracts, containing 
the maltose, are set aside in a closed flask for 24 hours, filtered from 
deposited impurities, evaporated to a sirup and then allowed to stand 
in an oj^en dish at 20° to 25° C. After several weeks’ standing' the 
maltose will crystallize either in while coiieretions or as fine microscopic 
needles. If the sirup he spread in a thin layer, and then primed with a 
few crystals of maltose, and stirred at frequent intervals, crystalliza- 
tion will be complete in about 8 days. The crystalline mass is then 
rubbed to a paste with cold methyl alcohol, pressed between filter 
paper and recry.stallized from hot methyl alcohol, using bone black. 

Properties of Maltose, — Maltose as ordinarily prepared is 
obtained as the monohydrate Ci2H220n + H.O, consisting of fine pris- 
matic needles, which melt upon rapid heating at about 100° C. The 
water of crystallization is removed only witli great difficulty. Upon 
heating in the air at 100° to 110° C., the water is slowly evolved, but 
with decomposition of the sugar. If the monohydrate is first dried over 
concentrated sulphuric acid and then slowly heated up to 90° C. over a 
strong dehydrating agent (as phosphorus i>ent oxide), under the vacuum 
of a mercury pump, the last traces of water arc finally removed. The 
* Neue Z. Rubenzuckerind, 3, 150; Ann., 220, 200. 
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anhydrous maltose, as thus prepared, consists of a white amorphous mass 
and is extremely hygroscopic, absorbing moisture upon exposure to the 
air with the same avidity as calcium chloride. 

Specific Rotation. — The values given in the literature for [a]^ of 
maltose range from + 136 to + 150, the extreme figures being duo no 
doubt to impure preparations of sugar contaminated with water of 
hydration or with higher rotating dextrins. The values for carefully 
crystallized and dehydrated preparations of maltose range from about 
+ 137 to + 139, the variations in this instance being due to the influ- 
ence of temperature and concentration. For ordinary purposes the 
mean value + 138 may be used. The general equation for concentra- 
tion and temperature is given on page 181. 

The specific rotation of maltose hydrate is 95 per cent of that for the 
anhydride. 

Freshly prepared solutions of maltose exhibit mutarotation, the 
initial rotation, however, as Dubrunfaut first observed, being less than 
the constant value. Parcus and Tollens* found for 1.9074 gms. 
of maltose anhydride dissolved to 20 c.c. the following values: 


8 minutes after solution + 119.36 

]-'> minutes after .solution -p 121.01 

30 minutes after solution -[■ 123.35 

1 hour after solution 4*128.07 

2 hours after solution 132.97 

5 hours after solution 4- 136.52 

24 hours after solution -1-136.96 


Schulze and Tollensf noted for 2 gms. of maltose hydrate dissolved 
to 20 c.c. an initial rotation of -}- 95.83 and a constant value of 4» 129.42. 
An addition of a trace of ammonia destroys the mutarotation and gives 
the constant value within a few minutes. As first shown by Brown 
and Morris ^ maltose at the moment of its formation from starch by 
means of diastase exists in the low rotating form. 

Reactions of Maltose, — Maltose reduces Fehling’s solution about 
60 per cent as strongly as d-glucose. If after the end of the reduction 
the solution is acidified with hydrochloric acid and then again boiled 
with Fchling’s solution, a second quantity of copper is reduced, in about 
half the original amount. Maltose is distinguished from the simple 
reducing sugars by its failure to reduce Barfoed’s copper acetate solu- 
tion (p. 336). 

Oxidation oj Maltose, — By the action of bromine in aqueous solution 
maltose is oxidized to maltobionic acid. This was obtained by Fischer 
and Meyer§ as a sirup, which upon boiling with 5 per cent sulphuric 
* Ann., 267 , 173. X Chem. News, 71 , 123. 

t Ann., 271 , 219. § Per., 22 , 1941. 
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acid was hydrolyzed into d-glucose and d-gluconic acid. This re- 
action and the reducing properties of maltose indicate that one of the 
glucose radicals of maltose has its aldehyde group in the free reactive 
condition. The oxidation to maltobionic acid is shown as follows: 

CjHiACH-O-CsHiA ■ CHO -f 0 = CTIuiOr.CH-0-C5Hio04 • COOII 

d-Gluco^ d-Gliinrise d-Glueose d-GJuconic acid 

radical radical radical ' ' 


railioii) 


Maltose 


Maltobionic acid 


Oxidation of maltose with nitric acid gives d-saccharic acid. 

Action of Alkalies. — Maltose upon heating with dilute alkalitsj un- 
dergoes an almost complete loss of optical activity, the sugar molecule 
undergoing partial hydrolysis and rearrangement* with formation of 
d-glucose, d-mannosc and other products of unknown composition. 
Upon warming with concentrated alkalies maltose solutions turn dark 
brown, the maltose being broken up into lower decomposition products 
among which lactic acid is the most important. The lactic acid thus 
formed consists, according to Duclaiix,t of a mixture of d- and d, 1- 
lactic acid, and under favorable conditions may equal 50 per cent of 
the original weight of maltose. 

Action of Acids. — Maltose on heating with 2 to 3 per cent hydro- 
chloric or sulphuric acid for several hours upon a boiling water bath is 
hydrolyzed into d-glucose. 

C5H10Q5CH - 0 - C5Hm04CHO + H2O = 2 C5H11O5CHO. 

Maltose d-Glucose. 

The hydrolysis proceeds much more slowly than the inversion of' su- 
crose and the yield of d-glucose is nearly but not absolutely quantita- 
tive, being 98 per cent to 99 per cent of the theoretical; the 1 to 2 per 
cent loss is due to destruction of sugar with formation of levulinic 
acid, humus substances, reversion products, etc. 

The hydrolysis of maltose by acids, according to Sigmond,f fol- 
lows Wilhelmy’s law for a reaction of the first order, the velocity con- 
stant k increasing with concentration and rising temperature. W. A. 
Noyes § and his coworkers found, however, that the values for k, as 
determined from copper reducing power, show a rapid decrease in the 
later stages of hydrolysis. The hydrolyzing power of the different 
acids upon maltose follows the same order observed by Ostwald for 
the inversion of sucrose. 

Fermentation of Maltose. — In so far as the various yeasts, 
moulds and bacteria secrete the enzyme maliase or malioglucase they 


* Rcc. trav. Pays-Btxs, 14, 150, 203. t Z. physik. Chem., 27, 386. 

t Chem. Ccntralbl. (1S91), 169. § J. Am. Chem. Soc., 26, 266. 
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ferment maltose in the same manner as d-glucosc. In case, however, 
the organism does not form maltoglnease, as, for example, Sacchar- 
omyces MarxianuSj maltose is not fermented, Maltoglucase is formed 
in large amount by many varieties of yeasts, a classification of which 
is given in Table CII, page 714. 

Ordinary l:)eer yeast is especially rich in maltoglucase and ferments 
maltose with the same ease and rapidity as d-glucose, 100 parts 
of maltose anhydride, according to Jodlbaucr, yielding 51.08 per cent 
alcohol, 40 .R1 per cent carbon dioxide, 3.95 per cent succinic acid and 
glycerol and 0.90 per cent of other products — a total of 105 per cent, 
which corresponds to the theoretical yield of d-glucose from maltose. 

M altoglucase. — The preparation of maltoglucase presents consider- 
ably more difficulty than that of invertase owing to the greater resist- 
ance of the enzyme towards extraction and its greater sensitiveness 
towards antiseptic agents. According to Fischer and Lindner* the 
enzyme is best prepared by washing the yeast with water, drying 
upon an un glazed earthen-ware plate for 3 days at ordinary tempera- 
ture, then pulverizing the dried yeast in a porcelain mortar and ex- 
tracting with 20 times its weight of water for 20 hours at 33° C. As 
antiseptic agents thymol or toluol t are less injurious than chloroform. 
Maltoglucase has not been isolated as yet in the pure form; its solu- 
tions and preparations are always contaminated by other enzymes, 
(invertase, amylase, etc.). The temperature optimum for the activity 
of maltoglucase, according to Lintner and Krbbcr,| is about 40° C. 

In addition to yeast different varieties of Mucor, Aspergillus, Mo- 
nilia, Torula, as well as various Ainylomyces, form maltoglucase and 
ferment maltose with production of alcohol. 

Maltoglucases are also found in many grains, in malt and in most 
starchy seeds during germination, in peas, beets, potatoes, in the green 
leaves of many plants and in other vegetable organs; the enzyme 
occurs mostly associated with amylases. The same association also 
exists in the animal kingdom, maltoglucases being found in saliva, in 
pancreatic juice and in the secretions of the intestines, liver, etc. 

Maltose is fermented by nearly all the lactic and butyric acid or- 
ganisms in the same manner as d-glucose. The same is also true of 
most oxidizing fermentations. Citromyces Pfefferianus yields about 50 
per cent citric acid from maltose, BacL oxydans produces acetic acid. 
Oxalic acid, butyl and other alcohols and ethyl acetate are among the 
products of special fermentations. Leuconostoc inesenterioide^i produces 

* Ber,, 28 , 984. t Fischer, Ber., 28 , 1429. 

t Ber., 28 , 1050. 
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lactic acid from maltose but docs not produce dextran as is the ease 
with sucrose. 

Compounds of Maltose. — Maltose contains a free aldehyde group 
and the sugar is consequently much more reactive than sucrose, form- 
ing methyl and ethyl maltosides, mercaptals, ureidea, etc., in the same 
manner as the simple reducing sugars. In the same way maltose re- 
acts with phenyihydrazine and its su]3.stitutcd derivatives forming a 
large number of hydrazoncs and osa zones. The most important of 
the latter from the analytical standpoint is maltose-phenylosazono, 
CiaHajOaCN • NHC6n5)2, which is formed by heating maltose solutions 
with an excess of pbenylliydrazinc acotato for 1 hour. The osazone, 
owing to its solubility in hot water, does not .crystallize out until after 
cooling, when it separates in the form of fine yellow needles; the com- 
pound after re crystallizing melts upon rapid heating at 20G° C. with 
decomposition: Maltose-phenylosazone is only slightly soluble in 
cold water, is soluble in 7o parts hot water, in loO parts hot absolute 
alcoliol, but is insoluble in ether. It undergoes deeomposition upon 
long heating with boiling water, so that the action of hut solutions 
must not be prolonged; if the heating is continued too far the melting 
point of the osazone may be reduced to 150° C. Maltosazones of low 
melting point are also obtained when the reaction is carried out with 
too little pheriylhydrazine or in too small an amount of water. The 
melting point and character of the osazone are also greatly modified by 
other sugars and especially by the different dextrin s of starch conversion. 

Maltose forms with acetic anhydride a number of acetates* of 
which the octacetate, Ci 2 tiu{C 2 lhO)^Ou, is the most characteristic; 
it consists of white crystals with bitter taste, molting at 157° to 159° C., 
and giving in benzol solution [a]^ = -1-76.54, in ciiloroform = +61 -01 
and in alcohol [a]^ = + 60.02. 

Maltose forms with alkalies and alkaline earths a series of malto- 
satos, none of which, however, has the importance of the corre- 
sponding sucrose derivatives. 

Upon treatment with hydrocyanic acid maltose forms a nitrile which 
yi(!ld.s after saponification maltose carboxylic acid ; the latter consists of a 
colorless sirup and gives upon hydrolysis d-glucosc and a-gIucohe])tonic 
acid. The reaction is expressed as follows: 


aH.oOsCH-O-CfiHiACOOH + I+O = C.BAi- Cr,H,,ACOOIL 

' (i’Gluwsu «-01uo«)liop<onlc acid. 

Maltose c.^rboxylic acid 


Tests. — Characteristic qualitative tests for maltose in presence 
of other sugars are lacking. The osazone reaction is one of the best 
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means of identificationj the greater solubility of maltosazone affording 
an easy means for its separation from the less soluble osazones of other 
sugars; the influence of impurities in modifying the character of 
maltosazone must, however, always be borne in mind. The test has 
been modified by Grimbert* by treating the impure maltosazone with 
a little cold aqueous 50 per cent acetone and filtering; the maltosazone 
separates from the filtrate in pure crystalline form. 

The inability of certain yeasts, as Saccharomyces MarxiamLS and 
yeast No. 538 of the Berlin Experimental Brewery, to ferment maltose 
is another means of separation and identification which may be em- 
ployed under certain conditions. 

Configuration. — The configuration of maltose has not been 
established with certainty. The following provisional formula sug- 
gested by Fischer answers, however, to most of the chemical properties 
and reactions of maltose: 


H H OHH H 

i J I 

HOHjC-C-C-O 

I I I I 

OH H OH 

( 0 


H H n on H 


C-C - 0 - C-C-C-C-C-CHO 

k 


H OHOIIH OH 


Synthesis of Maltose, — Maltose has not been synthetized as yet 
with certainty by purely chemical means. The synthesis, however, 
seems to have been accomplished by the action of certain enzymes 
upon glucose in concentrated solution. Croft HUlt was the first to 
discover the synthetic action of enzymes ; Hill observed, when extract 
of dried yeast, or takadiastase, was placed in concentrated glucose solu- 
tions, that a disaccharidc sugar was formed. This sugar he believed 
at first to be maltose, and explained its formation by assuming the 
action of the enzyme to be reversible. Emmcrling,t however, in re- 
peating Hill’s work, believed the disaccharide to be Fischer’s isomaltose, 
and the same conclusion was also reached by N. F. Armstrong. Hill in 
a later work, while reaffirming his belief in the formation of some mal- 
tose, states that a different isomeric sugar, which he calls reveriose, is the 
main product of the condensation. 

Artnsirong Upon Emyjnic Synthesis. — By action of the enzyme 
emulsin upon d-glucose for a long period of time Armstrong§ observed 
the formation of a disaccharide which he believed to be mainly maltose. 
Emulsin itself does not hydrolyze maltose, and, according to Arm- 

J. Pharm. Chim. [6], 17 , 225. 
t J. Chetn. Soc., 73 , 634; 83 , 578. 
t Her., 34 , 600, 2206, 3810. 

§ Proc. Roy. Soc. (1905), 76 B, 592. 
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strong, in enzymic syntheses an isomeric sugar is obtained different 
from the one which the enzyme itself hydrolyzes. Thus: 

Sugar. Enzyme. Troriuct of 

reaction. 

( 1 maltose + raaltoglucase = 2 d-shicoso 
(2d-frlucoae + “ — 1 i.«om'i!tosfi 

( 1 isoma]t4:)Sft emiilsin = 2 fi-glnr,o.se 

|.2d-glucose 4- “ = 1 maltose 

Armstrong is of the opinion that both maltose and isom.altose are 
formed by the action of concentrated hydrochloric acid upon glucose (.see 
under isomaltose). The products of this condensation after neutraliza- 
tion were treated with' cmulsin, which hydrolyzed the isomaltoso, ainl 
then with Sacc.haromycefi Marxiarins, which fermented the glucusf' l)ut 
not the maltose. The dlsaccharide remaining in solution gave an osazom^ 
corresponding to that of maltose; this and the biological iK'havior of 
the sugar are strong indications of the formation of maltose. The 
question must bo regarded, however, as unsettled until the sugar has 
been actually isolated in its pure crystalline form. 

The hydrolyzing enzymes undouldcdly exercise a synthetic action 
in the living coll, but the conditions under which this is accomplished 
are not understood sufficiently as yet to enable the chemi.st to control 
the reaction in the laboratory. 

ISOMALTOSE, Ci2H220u. — No other sugar has given ri.se to so 
much difference of opinion and uncertainlv as isurnaltose, a circum- 
stance duo to the fact that the so-called isomaltoscs of different investi- 
gators are in all probability different compounds. Tho. name 
isomaltosc was first given by Fischer* to a synthetic disaccharide 
prepared as follows. 

Preparation. — One hundred grams of d-gliioo.se were dissolved in 
400 gms. of cold fuming hydrochloric acitl and the solution maintained 
for 15 hours at 10° to 15° C.; 4 kgs. of alisolute alcohol were then added, 
the solution filtered from precipitated dextrins (reversion products) and 
the filtrate treated with a large excess of ether. The precipitate was 
filtered off, washed with alcohol and ether, pressed between filter paper, 
dissolved in a little water, the solution carefully neutralized with sodium 
carbonate, any alcohol and ether expelled by gentle warming and the ex- 
cess of d-glucose removed by fermenting with yeast at 30° C. The un- 
fermented residue (30 to 35 gms.) was dissolved in about 150 c.c. of 
w^ater, exactly neutralized, and then heated wdth a solution of phony Ihy- 
drazinc (30 gms.) in 50 per cent acetic acid (20 gms.) for 1 J hours upon 
the water bath. The hot solution was then filtered from the slight 
* Ber., 23, 3087. 
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deposit of d-glucose-osazone; the filtrate upon cooling deposited crystals 
of isomaltose-osazone, which differed from maltose-osazone by its greater 
solubility in water and by its lower melting point, 150° C. 

Theories Regarding the Formation of Isomaitose. — Armstrong, 
as previously mentioned, believes that maltose, as well as isomaltose, 
is formed in the above synthesis. The maltose by Fischer’s method of 
purification is destroyed, however, by the action of the yeast. 

Isomaltose was also obtained by Scheibier and Mittelmeier* by the 
action of strong acids upon starch, the glucose which is first formed 
being afterwards recondensed to form isoinaltose and other reversion 
products. The isomaltose thus formed is no doubt similar to that of 
Fischer. 

Isomaltose is also believed by Lintner,t Prior,! Albert § and many 
other investigators to be formed during the diastatic conversion of 
starch. Opinions differ, however, as to whether this isomaltose is 
formed before or after maltose; the following schemes illustrate a few 
of the numerous theories which have been proposed in this connection: 

Starch — > amylodextrin — > isomaltose — > maltose. 

^ isoinaltose — > maltose. 

Starch amylodextrin 

maltodextrin — > maltose. 

Starch -+ amylodextrin . . . — > maltose d-glucose — > isomaltose. 

Lintner and Dull I prepared their isomaltose by saccharifying starch 
paste with malt extract at 70° C. The solution was then evaporated 
to a sirup, treated with strong alcohol, filtered from precipitated dextrin 
and the filtrate evaporated to expel alcohol ; the d-glueose and maltose 
were then fenneiited away with yeast, the solution clarified with bone 
black, evaporated to a sirup, treated again with strong alcohol to 
precipitate remaining dextrins and the filtrate evaporated. In this 
manner a white amorphous hygroscopic residue was obtained, which 
corresponded to the forniula and molecular weight of C) 2 H 220 ,i + HaO. 
The substance was easily soluble in water and 80 per cent alcohol, and 
showed in aqueous solution a specific rotation of = + 139 to + 140. 
The yield of isoinaltose by this method was about 20 per cent the 
weight of starch. Lintner and Dull believe that the hydrolysis of 
starch consists in a change of amylodextrin, or soluble starch, into 
lower dextrins which are then transformed into isomaltose and the 
latter in turn into maltose. 

* Her., 24, 301. \ Chem. Centralbl. (1894), 1131. 

t ChBm. Ztg., 16, 15. il Bcr., 26, 2540. 

t Z. angew. Chem. (1892), 312, 872. 
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Ling and Baker,* repeating the work of Lintner and Diiil, obtained 
a, n'sidue which gave with plieiiylhydrazine a mixture of osazones, cor- 
responding to d-glucose, maltose and an unknown trisaccharide. Ling 
and Baker also showed that a mixture of maltose and dextrin gave a 
crystallizable osazone whicli resembled in every way the so-calleil 
isomaltoso-osazone . 

Ost.j Ulrich, J Brown and Mf)rris § and many other investigators 
also deny the formation of isomaltose during the diastatic conversion 
of starch and claim that the compound so designated is only a mixture 
of maltose with different doxtrins. Lintner claims, however, that the 
isomaltose prepared by his method, although not a!)soluteIy pure, is 
sufficiently so to justify his conclusions as to its formation. 

The views of Emmerling and Armstrong regarding the formation of 
isomaltosc by action of maltoglucase upon glucose have already been 
mentioned. (See page 704.) 

It is impossible to review in greater detail the copious literat\ire 
upon isomaltose. No two authorities hold exactly the same opinion 
and the Ciise is only an additional example of the lack of knowledge 
which still prevails regarding the different stages of starch conversion. 

Properties of Isomaltose. — Isomaltoso, as prepared by different 
investigators using different methods, shows certain differences in physi- 
cal and chemical properties. All preparations of the sugar reduce 
Fehling’s solution, Fischer’s isomaltose having a reducing power 66 
per cent and Lintner’s 80 per cent of that of maltose. All prepara- 
tions of the sugar upon heating with acids are hydrolyzed into d-glucosc. 
Fischer’s isomaltose is unfermented by yeast; that of Lintner in pres- 
ence of considerable yeast is fermented but with considerable difficulty. 

Tests for Isomaltose. — The osazone test for isomaltosc is regarded 
as the most character istic, the greater solubility and lower melting point 
distinguishing the osazone of isomaltose from that of maltose. The 
melting point of Fischer’s isomaltosc-osazonc on rapid heating is 158° C. 
Ost, however, gives 145° C. The osazone of Lintner’s isomaltose 
melts between 145° C. and 155° C. The osazone of both Fischer’s 
and Lintner’s isomaltosc corresponds to the formula C 2 iH 3 -:N 409 . 

The fact that maltose in presence of impurities gives an osazone of 
the same melting point greatly lessens the value of the osazone tost for 
isomaltosc. |1 

♦ J. Chem. Soc. Trans. (1895), 43, 702, 739. t Chem. Ztg., 19, 1527. 

t Chem. Ztg., 19, 1501; 20, 762. § Chem. News, 72, 45. 

II For fuller accounts of both maltose and isomaltose see Lippmann’s “ Chemie 
der Zuckerarteu” and Sykes and Ling's "Principles and Practice of Brewing.? 
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Lactose. — Milk sugar. Lactobiose. 

. Ci2H220ii -b HgO. 

Occurrence, — Lactose is a sugar of distinctly animal origin, no 
well-authenticated evidence as yet existing of its occurrence in the 
vegetable kingdom. The sugar is formed in the lacteal glands of all 
mammals and is built up from the glucose of the blood, although the 
manner. in which this synthesis takes place is not understood. Lactose 
is found in milk in amounts varying from less than 1 per cent to over 
12 per cent, according to the kind of animal, period of lactation and 
other factors. The percentage of lactose in the milk of different animals 
is given in the following table: 


Animal. 

Lac lose. 

Animal. 

1 

1 LnetoRO. 

Cow 

Per cent, 

, 3 ; 67-6. 07 

Camel 

i Per cent. 

, 5.00-5.80 

Dog ' 

0.98-3.85 

Ass 

5.29-7.63 

Pig ' 

1.50-3.84 

Reindeer 

2.61-3.02 

Coat, 

3.26-6.65 

Buffalo 

4 16-5.34 

Sheep 

3.43-6.62 

Elephant 

7.27-7.39 

Horse 

4.72-7.32 

Woman 

4,00-8.30 


The percentage of lactose is usually less in colostrum than in nor- 
mal milk. Pfeiffer* found in woman’s milk just after birth 2.7 per 
cent lactose, at the end of one week 4 per cent, after 2 weeks 4.8 per 
cent, after 3 weeks 5.2 per cent, and after 5 months 6.5 per cent. 
Similar changes have been observed in the case of the cow and other 
animals. 

When the secretion of milk is interfered with, as by interruption of 
nursing, or by some functional disorder, the lactose finds its way from 
the mammary glands into the blood and is then eliminated in the 
urine. Even in healthy cows, just prior to calving, lactose has been 
found in the urine to the extent of 0.5 per cent. 

Preparation of Lactose. — Lactose is manufactured commercially 
from the whey of cheese factories. The curd, which is precipitated 
from milk by means of rennet, and which contains the casein and 
fat, is filtered off and made into cheese. The filtrate from the curd 
is the whey and contains upon the average about 93.50 per cent water, 
4.80 per cent lactose, 1.00 per cent proteids, 0.50 per cent and 
0.20 per cent fat. For the manufacture t of milk sugar the whey is 
heated to 75° to 85° C. and then treated with 6 to 10 per cent of milk 

♦ Chem. 18, 1543. 

t F. Fischer’s Handbiich der chem. Technolof^le ” (1902), II, 282. 
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of lime at 20 degrees Be. The free lactic acid is thus neutralized, in- 
soluble calcium phosphate is formed, albuminoids are coagulated and 
fat and other suspended impurities mechanically precipitated. The pre- 
cipitate is filtered off and the filtrate saturated with carbon dioxide, 
filtered, evaporated, boiled to grain and centrifuged in the same manner 
as for beet sugar manufacture. The yield of crystallized milk sugar 
by this method is about 3.4 per cent of the whey. 

Properties of Lactose. — Milk sugar, as ordinarily prepared, con- 
sists of large rhombic hemihcdral crystals corresponding to the formula 
C12H22O11 -{- II2O. The water of crystallization is given up with con- 
siderable difficulty. The best method of dehydration is to precipi- 
tate a hot concentrated aqueous sohition with 5 volumes of absolute 
alcohol. The fine crystalline powder thus obtained is dried first at 
100° C., and then at 127° to 130° C , when the last traces of water are 
given off without change in color or other evidences of decomposition. 

Lactose hydrate is soluble in 5.87 parts of water at 10° C. and 2.5 
parts of water at 100° C.; it easily forms supersaturated solutions. 
The sugar is insoluble in absolute ethyl and methyl alcohols and in 
ether. The presence of free alkali, and of different salts of the alkalies, 
increases the solubility of lactose in much the same maimer as with 
sucrose. 

Lactose hydrate is dextrorotatory, [«]^ = -f 52.50 which value is 
practically constant for concentrations up to c = 36. The influence 
of temperature upon the [a]^ of lactose has already been referred to. 

The specific rotation of lactose anhydride is d- 55. 3. (The same value 
i.s obtained by calculation from the of the hydrate, -j- 52.50 X 3*”.) 

Freshly prepared solutions of lactose hydrate exhibit mutarotation, 
Tollons and Parens* found for a solution of 4.841 gins, lactose hydrate 
dissolved to 100 c.c. the following values: 


Time alter 
solution. 

Siiooifie rota' 

Minutiw. 

8 ^ 

+82,91 

10 

82,. 52 

20 

79.69 

45 

73.20 

60 

70.04 


Time after solu- 
tion. 

Specific rotation. 

Hours. 


2 ! 

62.17 

41 

54.32 

6 

53.43 

24 (constant) 

52.53 


Upon boiling the solution or adding 0.1 per cent ammonium hydrox- 
ide the mutarotation is destroyed almost immediately. Addition of 
mineral acids accelerates the change to constant rotation. 


* Ann., 267, 170. 
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Lnw-Roiaimg ModificatioJi of Lactose. — Upon rapidly evaporating 
a solution of 2 to 3 gms. of ordinary lactose hydrate in U) e.c. of water 
in a platinum dish and drying the residue at 98*^0., Schmdger* ob- 
tained a form of lactose which showed after solution a rotation of 
only -h 34.4 (calculated to Ci2H220ii H20) but after 24 hours' stand- 
ing increased to the normal constant value of -(-52.5. Erdmann f 
obtained the same form of lactose by rapidly boiling down a solution 
of lactose hydrate in a metal dish until the supersaturated solution 
suddenly solidified to a porous mass of small water-free crystals. Tan- 
ret I obtained the low-rotating milk sugar (his so-called y modification) 
by rapidly evaporating a solution of ordinary lactose (Tanret's so-called 
a modification) at 108° C., drying the crystals over concentrated sul- 
phuric acid, dissolving rapidly in 3 parts of water and precipitating at 
once with a large excess of alcohol. This process, after repeating several 
times, gives the pure y modification in 11 le form of water-free crystals, 
soluble in 2.2 parts of water at 15° C,, which solution, however, on 
standing deposits crystals of the ordinary hydrate. Tanret’s y milk 
sugar 5 minutes after .solution gave = + 34.5, Avhich value slowly 
increased upon standing to that of constant rotation. The change was 
effected immediately by adding a trace of alkali. 

TanreVs IS-Jactose. — Tanret ol)taiiied an apparent third modifica- 
tion of lactose by allowing a concentrated solution of the hydrate to 
crystallize at exactly 85° to 8G° C., or by treating the warm solution 
with 3 to 4 times its amount of absolute alcohol. Crystals were ob- 
tained, corresponding to the formula C 12 H 22 O 1 L + 2 which gave 
immediately after solution in water the constant rotation -1-55.3 
(calculated to the anhydride (^ 21122 ^) 11 )- 

Hudson Upon the Modifications of Lactose. — Hudson§ in a recent 
study of lactose and its modifications came to the conclusion that 
Tanret’s so-callcd d or constant rotating lactose was not a definite com- 
pound but a mechanical mixture of the high and low rotating forms. 
The same conclusion was arrived at by Roux || and also l:>y Trey.*! 
Hudson, Roux, and Trey all confirm the earlier observation of Erd- 
mann that the velocities of mutarotaiion for the tiigli and low rotating 
forms of lactose are the same in value, and draw from this the con- 
clusion that the twa) changes in rotation arc only opposite parts of one 
balanced reaction, which in its ultimate form may be expressetl by the 
equation a-lactose d-lactosc. (The symbol d is given at present to 


* Bor., 13, 1915. 
t Ber., 13, 2180, 
t BuU. soc, chim, [3], 13, 625, 


§ Z. physik. Chem., 44, 487. 

II Ann, chim. phys. [7], 30, 422 (1006). 
K Z, physik. Chem., 46, 020, 
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the low rotating modifications of all sugars instead of 7 as first used by 
Tanret.) This identity in mutarotation for the high and low rotating 
forms of lactose is shown by the following results of Hudson : * 


Table CI 

Mutarotation at 0° C. of Lactose Hydrate and ^-Lactose Anhydride 


Time in Lours, 

1 ^ 1 /) calculated for Ci.HmOh. 

1 

Velocity of mutarotation, 7 logio^^^ 

t r—rx 

Ordinary lactose. 

yS-Lactose. 

Ordinary lactose. 

yj-Lactose. 

0 

2 

+89.13 

+84.96 

+39.6 

+41.6 

0.0284 

0.0298 

4 

+80.79 

+43.4 

0.0306 

0.0306 

6 

+77.48 

+44.9 

j 0.0299 

0.0300 

8 

+74.45 

+46,3 

0.0307 

0.0305 

10 

+72.06 

+47.6 

0.0303 

0.0312 

00 

+55.16 

+55.2 




The anhydrous low rotating |3-lactose was obtained by Hudson in 
large crystals by slowly evaporating a solution of ordinary lactose 
hydrate at from 95° C. to 100° C. The transition temperature above 
which the |3-lactose separates was found by Iludsonf to be 93° C. These 
two forms of lactose differ greatly in solubility and other physical 
properties as well as in optical activity. Thus the final solubility (cal- 
culated to C 12 H 22 O 11 ) in water at 0° C. was found by Hudson to be 
10.6 per cent for ordinary lactose and 42.9 per cent for the ddactose. 
The much greater solubility of the /3-lactoso has rendered this form of 
milk sugar especially suitable for certain medicinal and other purposes. 

Reactions of Lactose. — Upon heating at 170° to 180° C. lactose is 
converted into lacto-carsimel, a dark brown substance which resembles 
in many of its properties the caramel of sucrose. 

Lactose reduces Fchling’s solution about 70 per cent as strongly as 
d-glucose. If, after the end of the reduction, the solution be filtered 
from cuprous oxide, the filtrate be weakly acidified with hydrochloric acid 
and again boiled with Kehling’s solution, a second quantity of copper is 
reduced t and in about one-half the original amount. The cause of the 
phenomenon, which is similar to that noted for maltose, has not been 
fully explained. Barfoed's copper acetate solution is not reduced by 
lactose. 

By action of sodium amalgam lactose is broken up and reduced 
with formation of mannite, dulcite, lactic acid and other decompo- 
sition products. 

* J. Am. Chem. Soc., 26, 1065. t J* Am. Chem, Soc., 30, 1767. 
t Herzfeld, Ann., 220, 200. 
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By action of bromine in aqueous solution lactose is oxidized to lacto- 
bionic acid. The latter was host obtained by Fischer and Meyer,* as 
a colorless sirup soluble in water, less soluble in alcohol but insoluble 
in ether. Lactobionic acid is hydrolyzed by dilute acids into d-galac- 
tose and d -gluconic acid. This reaction and the reducing properties 
of lactose indicate the presence of a free aldehyde group attached to a 
glucose residue. The oxidation of lactobionic acid is explained as 
follows; 

C6 HioO,CH- 0~C5 Hio 04CHO -f 0 = C5 H,o 05CH-0-C5 H,o 04COOH. 

d-Oalactose d-Glucose d-Galactose d-Gluconic acid 

radical radical radical ra<licul 

V ^ / V ^ ' 

Lactose Lactobionic acid. 

Lactobionic acid upon oxidation with hydrogen peroxide in pres- 
ence of basic ferric acetate is degraded to gal actoarabi nose (p. 644). 

Oxidation of lactose with nitric acid produces d-saccharic acid by 
oxidation of the d-glucose radical, and mucic acid by oxidation of the 
d-gaiactosc radical. The discovery of mucic acid as a result of this 
oxidation was made by Scheele in 1780. The yield of. mucic acid from 
lactose by the following method of Kent and Tollensf is about 40 per 
cent: 

100 gms. of pulverized lactose arc dissolved in 1200 gms. nitric acid of 1.15 sp. 
gr.; the solution is evaporated to between 150 c.c. and 200 c.c. upon the water 
butli and, after cooling, 200 c.c. of water added. The crystals of mucic acid are 
filtered off after 24 hours’ .standing. 

Action of Alkalies. — Lactose upon heating udtli dilute alkalicsj un- 
dergoes an almost complete loss of optical activity, the sugar molecule 
undergoing partial hydrolysis anil rearrangement with formation of 
d-galactose, pseudo tagatose and other products of unknown compo- 
sition. Upon heating with concentrated alkalies lactose solutions are 
colored brown, the lactose being broken up into lower decomposition 
l)roducts among which lactic acid occurs in greatest amount. Lactose 
exposed to the action of alkalies in the sunlight yields according to 
Duclaux over 50 per cent lactic acid. 

Lactose upon long treatment with calcium hydrate is converted 
into isosaccharinic acid. The reaction according to Kiliani § is best 
conducted as follows : A cold solution of 1 kg. milk sugar in 9 liters of 
water is treated with 450 gms. calcium hydroxide and allowed to stand 

♦ Bcr., 22, 361. 

t Z. Ver, Dcut. Zuckerind., 36, 38. 

t Lobry de liruyn and van Ekenstein, Rec. Trav. Pays-Bas, 14, 156, 203. 

§ Btr., 16, 2625; 18, 631. 
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at room temperature with frequent shaking for 5 to 0 weeks. The 
clear brown solution is saturated with carbon dioxide, filtered from 
calcium carbonate, heated to boiling, again filtered and concentrated to 
2 liters. Calcium isosaccharinate crystallizes out and calcium meta- 
saccharinate remains in solution. The precipitate of the former is fil- 
tered off, washed with cold water and dried. A weighed quantity of 
the salt is then dissolved in water and decomposed with an exact 
amount of oxalic acid. The filtered solution contains free isosac- 
charinic acid, CcIIi 206 , which upon evaporation sjdits off water, and 
crystallizes out as its lactone or isosaccharin, CeHioOs. 

Isosaccharin consists of beautiful double-refracting crystals, easily 
soluble in water, alcohol and ether. It melts at 95° C. and sublimes 
without decomposition. It is dextrorotatory ([a];) =+63), is not 
fermented by yeast and does not reduce Fehling^s solution. 

Kiliani’s isosaccharin is identical with Ned’s «-isosa(‘charin, ob- 
tained by the action of sodium hydroxide upon d-galactose (p. 003), and 
has the following structural formula: 

CH.OII 



j IlOlbC-COII 


^ io 

Hydrolysis of Lactose by Acids. — Lactose upon heating on a 
lioiling water bath with 4 parts of 2 per cent sulphuric acid is hydro- 
lyzed * into equal parts of d-glucose and d-galactose: 

Ci.ILoOn + HoO = CoTLoOc + QILA. 

Lactose d-Glucose d-Oalactose, 

The hydrolysis may also be carried out with hydrochloric acid, the 
reaction proceetiing at ordinary tempor.atun} with sufficient concenl ra- 
tion of acid. Urechf found that a solution containing 12 gms. lac- 
tose and 32 gms. hydrochloric acid to 100 c.c. was hydroly'zed almost 
completely after 12 hours’ standing at 23° C. The Inxlrolysis of lactose 
by means of acids proceeds with much greater difficulty than that 
of sucrose or maltose. As in the case of maltose the prolonged action 
of acid causes a slight loss of reducing sugar due to formation of lev- 
ulinic acid, humus substances, reversion products, etc. 

Fermentation of Lactose. — In so far as the different yeasts, 
bacteria, moulds, etc., contain the lactose-splitting enzyme laciase, they 
ferment lactose in the same manner as d-glucose and d-galactosc. 

* Ost, Her., 23, 3006. t Bcr,, 18, 304S. 
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Many organisms which ferment d-glucose and d-galactose are wthout 
action upon lactose, and in such cases it is generally supposed that 
lactase is absent. But whether in all lactose fermentations the sugar 
must first be hydrolyzed by a* lactase is uncertain, although many au- 
thorities at present incline to this opinion. 

Ordinary baker’s and brewer’s yeasts exercise no pronounced fer- 
mentation upon lactose. Hansen,* in fact, found that none of the com- 
mon alcohol-producing yeasts in pure culture was able to ferment 
lactose. Invertase, maltase, zymase and the other enzymes of ordi- 
nary yeast have in fact no action upon lactose. The action of differ- 
ent yeasts upon lactose and other sugars is given by Fischerf and 
Thierfelder in Table CII. 


Table CII 


Skomng Ariion of Upon Different Sugars 


Kind of yeast. 

S 

i 

d 

d- Fructose. 

i 

1 

o 

TJ 

J ^ 

1 S 

“ c 
H : 

5 

i 

i 

o 

Sorbose. 

c 

< 

0 S' 

I'i 

:0 

1 

§ 

9 

o 

U1 

Maltose. 

Lactose. 

8. Paslorianiis I 

AAA 

AAA 

AAA 

i 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 

AAA 

AAA 

0 

S. Pastoriaiius 11 

AAA 

AAA 

AA 

0 0 


0 

0 

0 0 

0 

AAA 

AAA 

0 

8, P,a.storianus 111 

AAA 

AAA 

AAA 

0, 0 


0 

0 

0, 0 

0 

AAA 

AAA' 

0 

8. cerevisiie 1 

AAA 

AAA 

AAA 

0 0 


0 

o' 

0 0 

0 

AAA 

AAA 

0 

S. ellipsolclcus I i 

AAA 

AAA 

AA 

0 0 


0 

i 0 

0 0 

0 

AAA 

AAA 

0 

S. ellipsoidens IT 

AAA 

AAA 

A 

0 0 


0 

i 0 

o; 0 

0 

AAA 

AAA 

0 

8, Marxianus 

AAA 

AAA 

AAA 

0 n 


0 

^ 0 

o; 0 

0 

AAA 

0 

0 

S. inembranBcfacieiis .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 0! 


0 

i 0 

o' 0 

01 

0 

0 

0 

T^rewery yeast 

AAA 

AAA 

AAA 

0 0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0, 0 

o! 

AAA 

AAA 

0 

Distillery yeast 

AAA 

AAA 

A 

0 0 

0 

0 

i 0 

0 0 

0 

AAA 

AAA 

0 

S, product ivus 

AAA 

AAA 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

oL. 

0 

A 

AAA 

0 

Milk-siifrar yeast 

i 

AA 

AAA 

A 

0 0 


0 0 

0; 0 

1 1 

0 

AAA 

0 

AAA 


A A A=co»irletc fermcntalion after 8 days. 

A A = almost complete fermentation after 8 days, 

A =only partial fermentation aft«r S days. 

0 =iio fermentation after 8 days. 

A large number of so-called “ milk-sugar yeasts ” have been iso- 
lated from the products of cheese factories and from such milk bever- 
ages as Kumiss, Kefir, Mazun, etc. It is a disputed question, however, 
whether these so-called yeasts belong to the Saccharomyces or to the 
TorulacecD. The latter ferment lactose with production of alcoholj 
and according to Beyerinck§ contain considerable amounts of the 
enzyme lactase. 


* Chem. Centralbl, (1888), 1209. I AclameLz, Chem. Centralbl. (1889), 260. 
t Ber., 27, 2031. § Chem, Centralbl. (1897), II, 1012. 
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Lactase. — Lactase is l>est prepared according to Fischer* by washing 
Kefir corns (the granular concretions of yeasts and bacteria which 
constitute the Kefir ferment) with water, grinding the air-dried mass 
with pulverized glass and extracting with water. Lactase is much less 
sensitive to the paralyzing action of alcohol, acids, etc., than invertase, 
amylase, maltase and other enzymes. 

In addition to its occurrence in the Torulacc® and other organisms 
lactase is found in several sixicies of moulds and fungi and also in 
higher plants. The crude cinulsin, obtained liy extracting almonds 
and the seeds of other Rosacoie, contains a lactase, although the omul- 
sin from Aspergillus niger, the cherry laurel and several other sources 
has no hydrolyzing action upon lactose. 

Lactases are very abundant in the animal kingdom and this 'would 
be expected from the importance which lactose plays in animal nutrition, 
e.spccially during the nursing period. Lactases have l)cen found in the 
mucous membranes of the stomach and intestines of newly born in- 
fants and in the same tissues of the 3'Oung of most mammals. Lactase 
also occurs in the membranes of the digestive tract of older animals 
and is found in preparations of such enzymes as ptyalin, pepsin, tryjisin, 
rennet, etc. It is a significant fact that the secretion of lactase is in- 
tensified by increasing the amount of milk or milk sugar in the food. 

Lactic and Butyric Fermentations. — Lactose is more easily subject 
to the lactic and butyric fermentations than any other sugar. In 
nearly all tlie organisms wLich produce lactic acid from d-glucose and 
sucrose ferment lactose in the same way. On the other hand, there are 
a very large number of organisms which produce lactic acid from lac- 
tose but not from sucrose or glucose. 

The lactic fermentation to secure best results must be conducted in 
presence of suitable nutrients and also in presence of calcium carbonate 
(or similar substance) to neutralize the free acid as soon as formed. 
The presence of much free acid chocks the fermentation, so that in 
milk, for example, the percentage of free lactic acid under ordinary con- 
ditions never exceeds 0.5 to 0.6 per cent. In presence of sufiieierit 
calcium carlwnate the fermentation of lactose into lactic acid under 
favorable conditions may be almost quantitative. 

The various lactic organisms differ greatly in their action upon 
lactose. 'Wliile the ordinary optimum temperature is about 30° C,, 
some bacteria produce fermentation as low as 10° C., and others as 
high as 52° C. Some lactic organisms are retarded and others stimu- 
lated by the influence of atmospheric oxygen. The lactic bacteria also 
27 , 3479 . 
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differ as to the kind of lactic acid which they produce, some organisms 
form d-lactic acid, others 1-lactic acid, others d, Ulactic acid and others 
mixtures of d- and Uactic acids in varying amounts. 

The literature upon the lactic acid bacteria is exceedingly copious 
and for a review of the subject reference should be made to the works 
of Lafar,* Jorgensen,! Emmerling,! and others. 

In the butyric fermentation of lactose the butyric acid may be 
formed either primarily from the lactose or secondarily from the lactic 
acid produced by the lactic fermentation. A large class of both aerobic 
and anaerobic bacteria ferment lactose with production of butyric acid, 
but the action of only a few of these has been studied. In addition to 
butyric acid, formic, acetic, propionic, valeric and succinic acids, butyl 
alcohol, acetone, carbon dioxide, hydrogen and methane have been 
found among the products of different butyric fermentations. 

A large number of organisms ferment lactose with formation of a 
viscous gum. The bacteria of this class have been especially studied 
in connection with the slimy or ropy fermentation of milk. The Leu- 
conostoc jnesenierioi.des and many other organisms which form dextran 
from sucrose do not exercise this action upon lactose. 

Compounds of Lactose. — Lactose, the same as maltose, contains 
a reactive aldehyde group and forms hydrazoiies, osazones, methyl 
lactosides, ureides, mercaptals, etc., in the same manner as other re- 
ducing sugars. The most important of these compounds from the 
analytical standpoint is lactose-phenylosazone, Ci 2 H 2 o 09 (: N — NHC 6 n 5 ) 2 , 
which was first prepared by Fischer § by heating 1 part lactose, parts 
phenylhydrazino chloride, 2 parts sodium acetate and 30 parts water 
for hours. The osazone separates from the cold solution in the 
form of yellow needles, wliich after recrystallizing melt at 200° C. 
Lactose phenylosazone is soluble in 80 to 90 parts boiling water, in hot 
alcohol and in hot glacial acetic acid; it is insoluble in ether, benzol 
and chloroform. 

Lactose forms with nitric acid, in presence of ice-cold strong sulphuric 
acid, tri-, tetra-, penta,- hexa- and octonitrates; and with acetic 
anhydride mono-, di-, tetra-, hexa- and octacetates. The octacetate 
is the best known acetate, and is obtained 11 by heating 5 gms. 
lactose with 20 gms. acetic anhydride and 5 gms. water-free sodium 

• “ Technische Mykologie.” 

t “ Microorgan ismen der Giirungsindustrie.” 

I “ Jiersetzung Stickstoffreier organ. Subatanzun durch Bacterien,” Braun- 
schweig (1902), pp. 25-84. 

§ Ber., 17 , 579; 20 , 821. 

ii Schmoger^ Ber., 25| 1452. 
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acetate just to boiling and then pouring the mass into water. The pre- 
cipitated compound is recrystallized from alcohol. Lactose octacetate 
consists of white crystals of the formula Ci2Hi.i(C2H30)80ii, and melt- 
ing according to different observers between 86 "^ C. and 106 ® C. The 
variation in melting point is attributed by some chemists to the ex- 
istence of two isomers. The rotation of the carefully purified com- 
pound is given by Schmogcr as [a]^ = - 3 , 5 ° (in chloroform). 

Lactose forms with alkalies and alkaline earths a number of lacto- 
sates, none of which, however, has any analytical or technical impor- 
tance. 

Upon treatment with hydrocyanic acid lactose forms a nitrile, wliich 
yields after saponification lactose carboxylic acid; the latter consists of 
a colorless sirup and gives upon hydrolysis d-galactose and a-gluco- 
heptonic acid. 


.C,H„ACH-Q-CfiH,205C00H + H2O 

Lactose carboxylic acid 


Celli^Oo-fCeHijOe . COOH. 

d'Galactose a-Glucohoptonic acid. 


Tests for Lactose. - - Characteristic qualitative tests for lactose in 
presence of other sugars are wanting. The formation of mucic acid upon 
oxidation with nitric acid is a valuable confirmatory test; although it 
must always be borne in mind that the same reaction i.s also given by 
d- and l-galactose, galactonic acid and gal ac tan. Separation of lac- 
tose osazoiie, after careful recrystallization and purification, offers a 
fairly reliable means of identification. In case several reducing sugars 
are present, the mixture of osazones should be heated with boiling 
water and filtered; the osazones of lactose, maltose and other di- 
saccharides will be found in the filtrate, from which crystallization takes 
place upon cooling. 

In case of mixtures, the destruction of d-glucose, d-fructose, d-man- 
iiose, sucrose, maltose aiid other fermentable sugars by means of pure 
cultures of yeasts which do not ferment lactose (Table CU) may be 
employed to advantage before making tests for lactose. 

Configuration. — The configuration of lactose has not been estab- 
lished with certainty. The following constitutional formula proposed 
by Fisclier* answers, hoAvever, to most of the chemical properties and 
reactions of lactose: 


- 0 - 

OHH 


II H H OHH 


I I I I 1 Mill 

HOILC -C -C - C -C -C -0 ~C -C -C -C -C -CHO 


OHH H OHH 


H OH OHH OH 




d-Ghieast: railiral 


Untcrsuchungen iiber Kohlenhydrate ” (1900), p. 92, 
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Synthesis, — ■ The synthesis of lactose has not yet been accomplished 
either chemically or by means of enzymes. 

Isolactose. Ci2H220n. 

Isolactosc has not been found in nature. The name was given by 
Fischer and Armstrong* to a disaccharide, which they obtained through 
the synthetic action of Kefir lactase upon a concentrated solution of 
equal parts d-glucose and d-galactose. 

Fifty grams of finely shredded Kefir corns were shaken up with 
300 c.c. water and 5 c.c, toluol for 48 hours at ordinary temperature; 
200 c.c, of the extract, 100 gms. each of d-glueose and d-galactoso, and 
10 c.c. of toluol were placed in a closed flask and allowed to stand 15 
days at 35° C. After diluting with 1 volume of water, boiling 10 minutes 
and cooling, the filtered solution was fermented with top yeast to re- 
move the residual d-glucosc and d-galactose. The isolactose remain- 
ing in solution was separated only in form of isolactuse-phenylosazone, 
C24H32N409, which consisted of fine needles melting at 190° to 193° C. 

Trehalose, — Trehabiose. My cose. Mushroom sugar. 

Ci2H220n + 2 H 2 O. 

Occurrence. — Trehalose is a disaccharide discovered by Wiggersf 
in ergot (the sclerotium gro\vth produced by the fungus Claviceps pur- 
puTea upon rye and other grasses), and later found to occur in nearly 
all fungi and mushrooms. Muntz | found in the dry substance of 
Agaricus 7nuscariiis, A. mlfureus, A. sa^nhucinm, Fungus sambuci and 
Boletus cyanescens as much as 10 per cent trehalose. Bourqnelot§ 
also found trehalose in varying amounts in Schrotinia luherosay Phal- 
lus impudicuSf Boletus satanas and in 36 other varieties of Boletus, 
Arnanita, Pholiota, Hypholoma and Lactarius. Trehalose is unequally 
di.stributed through the several tissues of mushrooms; the stems of Bole- 
tus edulis, for example, were found by Bourquelot to contain 2.45 per cent 
trehalose, the caps 1.38 per cent and the pores none at all. The quan- 
tity of trehalose also varies according to the period of vegetation, being 
greatest just before the formation of spores. After the mushroom is 
picked, the trehalose is rapidly hydrolyzed by the enzyme trehalase into 
d-glueosc, the latter being afterwards reduced through some unknown 
biological process to mannite. 

Trehala-manna and Trc/iabm. - Trehalose was also found by 
Berthelot jj in the so-called Trehala-manna, a drug long used in the 

* Ber., 36 . 3144.^ § Compt. rend.. 108 , 568; 111 , 578; 117 , 826. 

t Ann,, 1, 173 (1832). II Ann, chim. phys. [3J, 65, 272. 

t Compt. rend., 79, 1182. 
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Orient, and consisting of the cocoon or gall-like concretions formed by 
a species of beetle upon certain spiny plants of Syria and Persia. 
Trehala-manna also contains a polysaccliafide trehalum^ discovered 
by Guibourt* and later investigated by Scheibler and Mittelmeier.t 
Trehala-manna is first extracted with successive quantities of boiling 
alcohol to remove the trehalose and thou with boiling water. The 
hot-water extract is filtered through a hot-water funnel and the treha- 
lurn separates from the cold filtrate as a white tasteless crystalline 
powder, with a composition corresponding to the provisional formula 
C24H42O21. Trehalum is soluble in 5G parts of boiling water, is dextro- 
rotatory ([a]^ = -f 179), and is hydrolyzed by hydrochloric or sulphuric 
acids into d-glucose; it is not reducing and forms no compound with 
phenylhydrazine. Solid trehalum is colored by ah'oholic iodine solution 
violet and solutions of trehalum wine red. Trehalum has a certain 
resemblance to starch and it possibly bears the same relation to trehalose 
that starch bears to maltose. 

Preparation of Trehalose. — Finely shredded trehala-manna or 
mushrooms (freshly picked) arc boiled with strong alcohol and the 
filtered extract set aside to cool. Crystals of trehalose will usually 
separate immediately; if crystallization does not take place the alco- 
holic extract is concentrated by evaporation and again set aside. 

Properties. — Trehalose, as ordinarily prepared, is obtained in 
the form of large colorless rhombic crystals having the formula 
C]2H220 u + 2 H 2O. The crystals have a sweet taste, are soluble in 
1.7 parts of water and in 100 parts of hot alcohol, but are insoluble in 
ether. The hydrate begins to melt in its winter of crystallization at 
94*^ C., and liquefaction is complete hetw'een 96.5“ C. and 97.5“ C. 
The water of crystallization is lost at about 130“ C. and the trehalose 
anhydride thus obtained melts at about 200“ G. 

Trehalose is strongly dextrorotatory; Schnkowt found for the hy- 
drate (c = 7.282) [a]^ =+ 178.3, from 'which the calculated value for 
the anhydride would be [a]^ =+197.1. Apping § determined for the 
anhydride [a]^ = + 197.28. Mutarotation is not observed. 

Reactions. — Trehalose, like sucrose, does not reduce Fehling’s 
solution. The absence of aldehyde or ketone properties is also shown 
by the failure of trehalose to form hydrazones or osazunes, by its re- 
sistance towards solutions of boiling alkalies, and by the non-forma- 
tion of acid oxidation products in aqueous solution by means of bro- 
mine at ordinary temperature. Upon w'arming with dilute nitric acid 

* Compt. rend., 46, 1213. X 1. Ver. Dent. Zuckorind, 60, 818. 

t Ber., 26, 1331. § Dissertation, Dorpat., 1885. 
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trehalose is oxidized to d-saccharic acid and by strong nitric acid to 
oxalic acid. 

Upon heating with dilute hydrochloric or sulphuric acids for several 
hours, trehalose is hydrolyzed into 2 molecules of d-glucose. 

OisHj^On + H.O = 2CuHiA. 

Trehalose d-Gluoosc. 

The hydrolysis is accomplished only with considerable difficulty. 
According to Winterstein * 6 hours’ boiling with 5 per cent sulphuric 
acid is necessary to secure complete conversion ; the yield of d-glucose 
obtained at the end of this time was 99.45 per cent of the theoretical. 

Trehalose forms a number of acetates upon heating wnth acetic 
anhydride and a number of benzoates upon treatment with l>enzoyl 
chloride. Compounds of trehalose with calcium, strontium and lead 
have also been prepared. 

Fermentation. — Trehalose is not readily fermented by ordinary 
baker’s or brewer’s yeast. The sugar is fermented, however, by a num- 
ber of wild yeasts; according to Dubourgt a large number of yeasts 
can ferment trehalose after special methods of cultivation and adapta- 
tion. A number of moulds, as Mucor mucedOy ferment trehalose in 
absence of air with production of alcohol. 

The fermentation of trehalo.se is apparently conditioned by the 
presence of a special hydrolyzing enzyme trekalase, which was first iso- 
lated by Hourquelott from a culture of Aspergillus 7iiger at the time of 
spore formation. The mould was distintegrated by grinding with 
sand, dehydrated by washing with 95 per cent alcohol and then dried 
in a vacuum at low temperature. The dried mass was then extracted 
with water, and the trehalase precipitated from the filtered extract by 
strong alcohol. Tlie purified enzyme consisted of a white amorphous 
substance, easily soluble in water and having below 53® C. a strong 
hydrolytic action. Its activity was destroyed by heating to 63® C. 

Trehalase is found, according to Bourquelot, in other moulds and in 
higher fungi, such as MorcheUa and Pohjporus. It has also been de- 
tected in green malt. In the animal kingdom its presence has been re- 
ported in human urine, in the pancreas and intestines of rabbits, in the 
intestines of calve.s, horses, etc., and in the blood serum of certain 
fislies. 

Emulsiii, invertase, diastase and ptyalin have no hydrolytic action 
upon trehalose. 

Tests. — No reliable qualitative tests are known for the detection 
of trehalose in mixture with other sugars. According to Jlourquclot, if 

* Ber., 26, 3094. f Compt. rund,, 128, 440. J Compt. rend., 117, 826. 
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a glass plate be gently rubbed with a crystal of trehalose and a drop of 
sirup containing trehalose be spread over the rubbed area, crystalliza- 
tion will develop and the lines of contact, where the trehalose crystal 
touched the glass, will appear visible. 

Configuration. — The eonstitutional formula of trehalose has not 
been established. Owing to the absence of reducing properties, it is 
supposed that the aldehyde groups of the two glucose radicals arc com- 
bined together. The following arrangement has been proposed; 

H II OHH H 

on I H OH I \ 

I o_J 

H H OHH It/ 

IIOHjC-C-C-C-C-C 
OH I II OH I 
I o J 


MELIBIOSE. — CizHooOn + 2 H.O. 

Occurrence. — This disacciiaride has not been found in nature as 
yet in the free condition. It was first ]}rei)ared by Seheil)ler and 
Mittelmeier* by a partial hydrolysis of the tiisaccharide raffinosc by 
means of mineral acids (see page 737) . 

C18H32O16 + H2O = CsHisOe + C,oH 220 „, 

Ilaffinose d-I'ructobc Melibiost;, 

The same hydrolysis is effected by means of invertase. A pure cul- 
ture of top-fermentation yeast will hydrolyze raffinose into rnelibiose 
and d-fructosc and, after fermenting the latter, leave a solution contain- 
ing molibiosc. Bottom-fc'rmentation yeast cannot be used owing to the 
occurrence of an enzyme, rnelibiase, which hydrul} zes rnelibiose as fast 
as it is formed. 

Preparation. — For the preparation of rnelibiose either of tlie 
methods proposed by Baiif may be used. 

Preparation of Melihmc from Raffuioae by Fermentation. — A st(‘ri- 
lizcd solution, containing 20 gins, raffinuse in 250 c.c. of water, is 
fermented with 30 gins, of a pressed pure culture of Frohberg top-fer- 
mentation yeast at 31° C. for one day. The solution is filtered, sterilized 
and again fermented with 10 gins, of yeast at 31° C, for several days. 
The filtered solution, after decolorizing by means of bone black, is 
evaporated, tlie hot sirup poureil into hot 05 per cent alcohol, and the 
cold solution, after decanting from preei])itato(l impurities, treated with 
an excess of etlier. The impure rnelibiose, which is thus precipitated, 

t Chem. Ztg,, 26, 69. 


* Ber., 22, 16TS; 23, 1438. 
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is dissolved in 70 per cent alcohol and precipitated again at 0® C. as its 
barium compound by adding cold aqueous barium hydroxide solution 
and cold 92 per cent alcohol. The barium melibiate is filtered off, 
washed with cold alcohol, pressed, suspended in water and decomposed 
by means of carbon dioxide. Any barium remaining in solution is pre- 
cipitated by adding the exact amount of dilute sulphuric acid (avoiding 
even the slightest excess) and the filtrate evaporated below 80“ C. to a 
sirup; 92 per cent alcohol is added until the alcoholic strength of the 
diluted sirup is 70 per cent and ether is added just beyond the point of 
precipitation. The cther-alcohol solution after filtration is set aside and 
gradually deposits crystals of melibiosc, which may be purified by 
recrystalliziiig from 78 per cent alcohol 

Preparation of Melibiose from liaffinose by Hydrolysis with Acid, — 
A 10 to 20 per cent solution of raifinose is boiled with 2 per cent acetic 
acid; the solution is concentrated in a porcelain dish to a thick sirup 
which after cooling is rubbed up with 2 volumes of 95 per cent alcohol. 
The alcoholic solution is decanted and ether added with shaking to the 
point of pennanent turbidity; the solution after standing 2 days is filtered 
from the precipitate and allowed to stand for several weeks in a closed 
flask. Crystallization gradually takes place; the process may be 
hastened by priming with a little melibiose from a previous preparation. 
The crude melibiose thus obtained is purified by re crystallizing from 
alcohol. 

Properties. — Melibiose is obtained from aqueous solution in the 
form of mono clinic crystals having the formula C 12 H 22 OU + 2 H 2 O. 
The sugar has a mild sweet taste, and when warmed begins to melt in 
its water of crystallization at 75“ to 80“ C. Upon heating in a thin 
layer gradually to 110“ C. all water is expelled. The anhydride is ex- 
ceedingly hygroscopic and reabsorbs water from the air with great 
avidity. One gram of crystallized melibiose is dissolved by 0.4186 
gms. of water at 17.5“C., by 0.8137 gms. of methyl alcohol and by 175.67 
gms. of ethyl alcohol. 

Melibiose is strongly dextrorotatory. Ban found for the hydrate 
[a]^ = + 129.50, from which the value for the anhydride = -f 143. 
The sugar exhibits mutarotation, the initial value for [a]^ being less 
than the constant reading ([a]® after 5 minutes =+ 108.68). 

Reactions. — Melibiosc reduces F eh ling’s solution, the reducing 
power as Ci2H220ii being about 95 per cent that of maltose. Reduction 
with sodium amalgam gives a complex alcohol, mlibioiiie, Ci 2 H 240 n, 
which consists of an easily soluble non-reducing sirup, and is hydrolyzed 
by acids into d-galactose and d-inannite. U pon heating with hydrochloric 
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or sulphuric acid melibiose is slowly hydrolyzed into d-glucose and 
d-galactosc. 

CisHaaOn + H^O = C.HnO, + C,EnO,. 

Melibiose d-Glucosse d-Guluctoae, 

Melibioso is thus scon to yield the same products of hydrolysis as 
lactose. Hydrolysis is not effected by acetic, tartaric, citric or lactic 
acids. Melibiose is rapidly hydrolyzed by the enzyme melibiase, and 
also, but more slowly, by emulsin. 

Owing to the presence of a reactive aldehyde group melibiose forms 
a considerable number of hydrazonea and oaazooes. The sugar also 
forms an octacetate upon boiling with acetic anhydride and sodium 
acetate. The compound consists of needle-shaped crystals with very 
bitter taste, having the formula Ci 2 Hii(C 2 Hs 0 ) 80 n, only slightly soluble 
in water, soluble in alcohol, chloroform and benzol and showing dextro- 
rotation ([a]^ ■= T 94.2.) 

Fermentation. — Melibiose is readily fermented into alcohol and car- 
bon dioxide by al I bottom-fermentation yeasts, but not by pure cultures of 
the ordinary top yeasts. Certain exceptions to the latter rule have been 
noted in a few cases, but fermentation in these instances may have been 
due to contamination or to the unexplained phenomenon of transition 
by which a bottom yeast acquires top-fermentation characteristics, or 
vice versa. Pure cultures of Saaz and Frohberg top yeast, Saccha- 
romyces ellipsoideus 11, as well as other varieties, were found by Bau* 
to have no action upon melibiose even after 1 to years; this property 
has been proposed by Bau as a means of distinguishing between top 
and bottom yeasts; the dangers of contamination and transition 
nullify somewhat the value of this test. 

A large number of wild yeasts, mycoderms, moulds and other 
fungi ferment melibiose; in all such cases the presence of a special 
enzyme melibiase is assumed. Melibiase, as prepared by Bau from 
bottom yeast, can be heated to 110° C. (after drying) without destruc- 
tion; in solution, however, its activity is destroyed at 70° C. The 
optimum temperature for its action is about 50° C. 

Tests. — Reliable qualitative tests for melibiose in presence of 
other sugars are lacking. The best method of procedure in case of mix- 
tures is to remove fructose, glucose and other sugars so far as possible 
by a pure culture of top yeast. The melibiose may then be precipitated 
as its phenylosazone ; the latter after recrystallization from hot water 
consists of fine yellow needles melting at 178° to 179° C. Melibiose- 


Chem. Ztg., 19, 1S74; 21, 185. 
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phcnylosazone is decomposed by ben z aldehyde into mclibiosonc, 
which is hydrolyzed by emulsin into d-galactose and d-glucosone. 
Oxidation of melibiosc or its osone with nitric acid yields mucic acid, in 
the same manner as with lactose. 

Synthesis. — By allowing acetochloro-d-galactose to react with 
d-glucose in alcoholic solution in presence of sodium alcoholate Fischer 
and Armstrong* obtained a disaccharide which reduced Fehling’s 
solution, formed osazoncs similar to those of mclibiose and gave other 
reactions resembling this sugar. The sugar could not be separated in 
the crystalline form, but from the agreement in chemical reactions 
and in behavior towards yeasts and enzymes it is probably identical 
with melibiose. 

The above synthesis is of importance as it is apparently the first to 
be accomplished by purely chemical means for a natural disaccharide; 
the method is the same as that employed for other synthetic disac- 
charides, and may be represented as follows: 
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Acetochlorobfixuse Hexose Sodium alcoholate Di sacch a ride-tc trace tale 


NaCl+CiH.OIl 
Salt Alcohol. 


After completion of the reaction the mixture is treated in the cold 
with an excess of sodium hydroxide which removes the acetyl groups 
with liberation of the pure disaccharide. In the above equation the ter- 
minal OH group of the hexose is made to take part in the reaction; it is 
evident, however, that some other OH group may enter into combination 
with the acetochlorohexose. Melibiose and lactose are both d-ghico- 
d-galactosides, each consisting of a combiriatiun of d-glucose and 
d-galactuse with a functional aldehyde group in the glucose part of the 
molecule. The difference between lactose and mclibiose is no doubt 
due to a difference in point of attachment between the OH groups of 
glucose and the galactoside half of the sugar. Until some method is 
found for determining this point of attachment the structural formula 
of melibiose as of all other complex sugars must remain an uncertainty. 


Ber., 36 , '6Ui. 
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Turanose. — C12H22O11, 

This disaccharido has not been found free in nature. The suj^ar 
was obtained by Alekliino* by a carefully controlled hydrolysis of the 
trisaccharide melezitose (p. 710). 

C18H32O16 “b II2O = CeHisOfi 4 " Ci^HjoOii. 

Mi'luzitose d^lucose Turanoso, 

Preparaiion and Properties. — About 5.5 gms. of anhydrous melezi- 
tose are carefully warmed with 100 c.c. of 1 per cent sulphuric acid 
Upon the water batli until the specific rotation of the sugar has fallen to 
[a]x) = + 63°. The solution is then neutralized with barium carbonate, 
and the filtrate treated with hot alcohol until turbidity develops. After 
cooling the precipitated sugar is purified by extracting with boiling abso- 
lute alcohol. 

Turanose is obtained by the above method as a white amorphous 
mass, having the formula CiaH^aOn; it is easily soluble in water and 
methyl alcohol but not in absolute alcohol, = + 65 to + 68 

(c = 30 to 35). It is not fermentable to any great extent and r<'- 
duces Fehling's solution about one-half as strong as d-glucose. 

Turanose upon prolongeil heating with mineral acids is hydrolyzed 
according to Alekhine into 2 molecules of d-gliieose. 

Tanrett has recently prepared turanose by hydrolyzing melezitose 
with 20 per cent acetic acid for 2 hours on the water bath. The acetic 
acid was removed by shaking out with ether and tlic d-glucose by fer- 
menting with yeast. Tlie solution was evaporated to a sirup, purified 
from glycerol and fatty acid fermentation products by shaking out 
with ether, and then extracted with boiling absolute aleohol.' The 
filtrate on concentration and cooling yielded crystals of turanose 
which contained one-half molecule alcohol of crystallization and melted 
at 60° to 66° C. Upon drying at 100° C. anhydrous turanos(‘ wms 
olHained of the formula C12H22OU and =4- 71.8. The reducing 
power was 60 per cent that of d-glucose. 

According to Tanret turanose is hydrolyzed into one molecule each of 
d-glucosc and d-fructose, turanose thus l)cing a true isomer of sucrose. 
This observation cannot be reconciled with the rotation 4-51, obtained 
by Alekhine after hydrolyzing melezitose; additional investigations are 
needed before a final decision can be reached. 

Turanose upon heating wuth a solution of phenylhydrazinc forms a 
phenylosazone of the formula C24H32N4O9, consisting of fine yellow 
needles, melting at 215° to 220° C. upon rapid heating and soluble in 

* Bor., 22, T.'iO; Ann. oh ini. phys. [6], 18, 532. 

t Bull. soc. chim. [3], 36, 816. 
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5 parts of hot water, which solution upon cooling sets to a jelly-like 
mass of fine crystals. 


Gentiobiose* — C12H22O11. 

This disaccharide has not been found free in nature. In the com- 
bined form it exists in the trisaccharide gentianose from which it has 
been obtained by Bourquelot and Hcrisscy* by partial hydrolysis 
using invertase or very dilute sulphuric acid. 

CisH 320 i$ H- H2O = CeHijOe C12H22O1L. 

Gentiaaosfi d'i*’ructose Gentiobiose. 

Preparation and Properties . — Ten grams of gentianose are warmed 
upon the water bath with 100 c.c. of 0.2 per cent sulphuric acid for 30 
minutes. The solution is cooled, neutralized with calcium carbonate, 
filtered and evaporated in vacuum to dryness. The residue is worked 
up with absolute alcohol and then with 95 per cent alcohol until all fruc- 
tose is removed; the crude gentiobiose is purified by crystallization. 

Gentiobiose, when crystallized from hot alcohol, is obtained in 
water-free crystals which, after drying at 115® C., melt at 190® to 
195® C. The sugar is dextrorotatory and shows the phenomenon of 
less-rotation. [a]^ = -f 9.61 (after solution). The sugar is not fer- 
mented by top yeast and this property can bo utilized for separation of 
gentiobiose from the hydrolytic products of gentianose. While gentio- 
biose is not hydrolyzed by invertase, it is easily split up by emulsin into 

2 molecules of d-glucose. Hydrolysis is also effected by heating with 

3 per cent sulphuric acid. 

Gi 2 n 220 ii -|- TI2O = 2 C6H12O6. 

Gentiobiose d-Glucose. 

Gentiobiose reduces Fehling’s solution to about the same degree as 
maltose. Upon heating with phenylhydrazine an osazone is formed of 
melting point 142® C. These reactions show that gentiobiose contains 
an aldehyde group in the free reactive condition. 

Cellose. — Oellobiose. Ci 2 H 220 n. 

This disaccharide does not exist, so far as known, free in nature. 
It is apparently formed, with other intermediary carbohydrates, in the 
hydrolysis of cellulose to glucose by moans of sulphuric acid, cellose 
thus bearing the same relation to cellulose as maltose bears to starch. 

Preparation. — If or the preparation f of cellosc it is best to start 
from cellose-octacetate, which is obtained by treatment of cellulose with 
acetic anhydride: — 7.5 gms. of finely cut filter paper are thoroughly 
shaken in a 200*c.c. flask ivith 20 c.c. of acetic anhydride; after cooling 

* Compt. rend., 132 , 571 ; 136 , 290, 399. t Skraup, Bcr., 32 , 2413. 
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to 70° C. the mass is treated under constant shaking with a mixture of 
7 c.c. acetic anhydritie and 4 c,e. concentrated sulphuric acid warmed 
to 70° C., and the yellowish brown solution poured into 500 to 700 c.c. 
of water. The amorphous yellowish colored precipitate is filtered off 
on linen, washed with water, pressed and recrystallized several times 
from 95 per cent alcohol The cellosc-octacctatc thus prepared con- 
sists of white needles, melting at 228° C., and having a composition and 
molecular weight corresponding to the formula Ci 2 Hi 4 (C 2 H,sO)sOii. The 
compound is soluble in hot 95 per cent alcohol, but insoluble in hot 
absolute alcohol, chloroform or benzol The yield of c'ellose-oetacctate 
from cellulose by this method is 26 to 27 per cent. 

To prepare cellose the finely pulverized octacetate is moistened 
with alcohol and then treated with successive portions of a 15 per cent 
solution of potassium hydroxide in strong alcohol, using 5 c.c. of alco- 
holic potassium hydroxide for each gram of cellose-nctacotate. By this 
treatment the octacetate is saponified and the cellose liberated. 

Ci2Hu(C2H,O)«0u T 8KOH = + 8CH3COOK. 

Cclluac-octutictulc Cellose Pot.issiiini ecetale. 

After 2 hours’ standing the crude cellose, in the form of a granular 
powder, is filtered off, washed with absolute alcohol, dissolved in a little 
water and any free potassium hydroxide exactly neutralized with acetic 
acid. The solution is then filtered, evaporated to a thin sirup, 1 part 
absolute alcohol added and then ether to the point of turbidity. After 
standing several hours in the cold the precipitate is filtered off, dissolved 
in a little hot water and then absolute alcohol added to the appearance 
of turbidity. The solution is then set aside in the cold when the cel- 
lose will separate after long standing in the form of small microscopic 
crystals. 

Properties. — Cellose as prepared by the above method consists 
of a fine white crystalline compound, which, after drying at 100° C. in 
a vacuum, has a composition agreeing with the formula C 12 H 22 O 11 . 
The sugar melts at 225° C. under decomposition. It has a mild sweet 
taste, is soluble in 8 parts of cold and 1.5 parts of hot water, but in- 
soluble in alcohol and ether. Cellose is dextrorotatory and shows 
the phenomenon of less-rotation, [o;]^ = -f 2G.1 (10 minutes after solu- 
tion) and + 33.7 (constant). Upon heating on the water bath with 
5 per cent sulphuric acid for 7 hours cellose is hydrolyzed into 2 mole- 
cules of d-glucose. 

C12H22O11 T HoO = 2 CfiHi 206 . 

Cellose (l-0!ucose. 

Hydrolysis is also effected by means of emulsiu. 
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Cellose is not fcnncntcd by means of yeast. The sugar reduces 
Fehling’s solution somewhat stronger than maltose. Upon heating 
with 2 parts water, 3 parts phenylhydrazine and 2 parts glacial acetic 
acid for 1 hour in a water bath and then adding water, cellose forms an 
osazone which crystallizes in the form of yellow needles melting at 
198° C. These reactions show that cellose contains an aldehyde group 
in the free reactive condition. 

Glucosido-galactose. — Ci2H^On. 

This synthetic disaccharidc was prepared by Fischer and Arm- 
strong* from acetochloro-d-glucose and d-galactose (in alcoholic solu- 
tion with sodium) following the same method described under the syn- 
thesis of melibiose. 

The sugar was obtained only in the sirupy form; it was fermented 
by bottom yeast, but not by top yeast, and was hydrolyzed by emulsin. 
It reduced Fehling's solution. 

Phenylhydrazine gave an osazone C 24 H 32 N 4 O 9 consisting of yellow 
needles, melting at 172° to 174° C., and soluble in 120 parts of hot 
water. 

Galactosido-galactose. — C12H22OU. 

This synthetic disaccharide was prepared by Fischer and Arm- 
strong* from acetochloro-d-galactose and d-galaetose (in alcoholic solu- 
tion with sodium) following their general method as described under 
melibiose. 

The sugar was obtained only in the sirupy condition; it was fer- 
mented neither by top nor bottom yeast but was hydrolyzed by emul- 
sin; it reduced Feb ling’s solution. 

Phenylhydrazine gave an osazone C 24 H 32 N 4 O 0 consisting of yellow 
needles, melting at 173° to 175° C., and soluble in 110 parts of boiling 
water. 

Isotrehalose. — Ci 2 H 220 ii. 

This disaccharide was prepared synthetically by Fischer and 
Dclbriickt by a somewhat dilTereiit ])rocess than that of Fischer and 
Armstrong. /5-Acetobromoglucose is allowed to react in dry ethereal 
solution with silver carbonate, traces of water being added at intervals to 
promote the reactioi In this manner two molecules of acetoglucose 
are united by the elimination of bromine to form the octacetate of a 

* Bcr., 36 , 3144. 
t Bcr., 42 , 2776. 
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disaccharide. The following equation illustrates the principle of the 
synthesis; 


r-CHBr 

1 inoAc 

-CH 

^CII 

1 inoAc 
) 1 ( 

inoAc 
) i 


CHOAc I 

CHOAc 

1 CllOAc 

1 L, + Ag,COa = 

J 

1 i 

'-CH ^ 

'-CH 

^CH 


CHOAc 


CHjOAc 
Aoetn b ru I no h e so se 


iiioAc inoAc 

Diaaccharide octacotale. 


+ 2 AgBr+COj 


The octacetate upon treatment with cold barium hydroxide solu- 
tion yields barium acetate and the free disaccharide. 

Isotrehalose as obtained by this process consists of a white amor- 
phous substance, without action upon Fehlirig's solution and levo- 
rotatory ([a]^ = - 39.4). The absence of a free aldehyde group is a 
necessary consequence of this method of synthesis and the iion-ro- 
ducing properties of iso trehalose are thus explained. Since the two C 
atoms united by the 0 linkage arc asymmetric, three stercoisomeric con- 
figurations are possible for isotrehalose; which configuration belongs 
to isotrchalose is uncertain. 

The disaccharide upon boiling with dilute mineral acids is hydro- 
lyzed into d-glucosc. 


Dihexose Saccharides of Uncertain Nature and Constitution, — ' 

In addition to the dihexose saccharides previously di'scrilicd a number 
of other sugars with the apparent formula Ci 2 H 220 „ have been reported 
by various investigators. Owing to the lack of confirmatory evidence 
brief mention is made of only a few of these compounds. 

Astragalose reported by Fraukforter* in the poisonous fruit of 
Astragalus caryocarpus. It reduces Fehling’s solution and forms a 
phenylhydrazone melting at 186“^ to 188° C. 

Parasaccharose formed according to Jodint by the action of a 
variety of 'rorula upon sucrose solutions in presence of ammonium 
phosphate. It forms fine crystals, is dextrorotatory ([ajy = + 108), re- 
duces Fehling’s solution and is hydrolyzed by heating wuth acids. 

Pharbitose reported by Kromerj in the seeds of Pharbltis Nil. 
[a]^=-f 109.53, 

Pseudostrophanthohiose formed according to Feist § in the hydrolysis 
of pseudostrophanthin a glucoside occurring in Strophanthus hispidus. 

* Chem. Centralbl. (1900) 11, 4S4. t Archiv. Pijarm,, 234, 459. 

t Compt. rend,, 53, 1252. § }5cr., 33, 2063, 2069. 
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Racefoliohiose reported by Boettinger * * * § in grape leaves. 

Revertose (Revertobiose) formed according to Hillf by the action 
of maltase or takadiastase upon concentrated glucose solutions (see 
p. 704) 

Amygdalinhiose liberated according to GiajuJ by the action of the 
juice of Helix pomatia (the so-called “ edible snail '') upon amygdalin. 
It is nun-rcducing and gives only d-glucose upon hydrolysis. 

Hexose-heptose Saccharides 

/CdliiOs 
^ C7H13O, 

Galactosido-glucoheptose. — C13H24O12. 

This synthetic disaccharide was obtained by Fischer § through re- 
duction of the lactone of lactose carboxylic acid (p. 717) by means of 
sodium amalgam. The sugar, which has not been isolated in the 
crystalline form, is hydrolyzed by mineral acids into d-galactose and 
d-glucoheptose. 

+ H2O = + C7H14O7. 

Galactoaido-glucoheptose d-G a lactose d-Glucoheptose. 

Glucosido-glucoheptose. — Ci3H240i2. 

This sugar was prepared by Fischer || through reduction of the 
lactone of mLdtose carlxixylic acid (p. 703) by sodium amalgam. 
The sugar, which has not been obtained in the crystalline form, gives 
upon hydrolysis cl-glucosc and d-glucohcptose. 

* Chem. Ztg., 26 , 24. 

t Chem. News, 83, 578. 

t Chom. Ztg., 34, 130, 

§ Ber., 23 , 937; Keinbrecht, Ann,, 272 , 197. 

It Ber., 23 , 937; Reiiibrccht, Ann,, 272 , 197. 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE TRISACCHARIDES AND TETRASACCHARIDES 
Trisaccharides 

Methylpentose-uexose Saccharides 

Rhamninose. 

/ (CHaCaisOO 

(C,HuO,) 

Occurrence and Preparation. — Rhamninose is formed * by the 
hydrolysis of the g^lucosidc xanthorhamnin by means of the enzyme 
rha?nninase, which occurs associated with xanthorhamnin in Persian 
berries (the fruit of Rka?nn'us infedoria). 

Rhamninase is prepared by extracting Persian berries with water; 
the enzyme is precipitated from the extract by means of alcohol. To 
obtain rhamninose xanthorhamnin is treated in aqueous solution be- 
tween 45° and 70° C. with a solution of rhamninase. The solution is then 
shaken out with ether to remove any unchanged xanthorhamnin, and 
then after clarification by means of lx)ne black eva[)orated to a sirup; 
the sirup is extracted with hot alcohol, the alcohol solution evaporated 
to a sirup, and set aside for crystallization. The sugar is purified by 
recrystallizing. 

Properties and Reactions. — Rhamninose as above prepared con- 
sists of white crystals with a composition and molecular weight cor- 
responding to the formula CisHsoOm. The sugar has a mild, sweet 
taste, shows incipient fusion at 135° to 140° C. with decomposition 
and is soluble in water and hot alcohol, but not in ether. Rhamninose 
is levorotatory ([a]fl= — 4T) and reduces Fchling's solution. 

Upon treatment with sodium amalgam rhamninose is reduced to 
the alcohol rhamninitc C 18 H 34 OU ([«];) = — 57°), which upon heating 
with dilute acids is hydrolyzed as follows: 

CiaH^Ou “h 2 H 2 O = CfiHiiOfi -}- 2 CfiHi20n. 

Rhamninite Dulcil« Rhamnose. 

Upon treatment with bromine in aqueous solution rhamninose is 
* Tunrel, Coiupt, rend., 129, 72a 
731 
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oxidized to rhamninotrionic acid Ci 8 H 3 aOi 5 ([a]^ = — 94.3 lor acid- 
lactone mixture), which upon heating with dilute acids is hydrolyzed as 
follows: 

CisHaaOis + 2 HaO = QUM + 2 CeHi^Os. 

Rhamiiiao- d-Galacitonic llhiuEnoso. 

trionic anid acid 

Ul)on oxidation with nitric acid rhamninose yields mucic acid. 

Upon warming with dilute hydrochloric or sulphuric acid rhamninose 
is hydrolyzed as follows: 

C18H32O14 2 H2O = CfiHizOe 4 " 2 CfiHisOs- 

RhaiiiDinu.'H) d-Oalactose rUiamtiueK;. 

These various reactions show that rhamninose is composed of 2 
rhamnose and 1 d-galactose radicals, the latter having its aldehyde 
group in a free reactive condition. 

Hhamninose is not fermented by yeast. Invertase, diastase and 
cmulsin have no hydrolytic action. 

Rhamninose, through the presence of a reactive aldehyde group, 
forms a phenylhydrazoiie and osazone, but these compounds owing to 
their extreme solubility have not been obtained in a pure condition. 

Teiiiexose Saccharides 

y CdHuOs 
;CeH,o04 

RAFFINOSE. — Melitriose. Gossyjjose. 

+ 5 H 2 O. 

Occurrence. — Raffinosc is the best known and most widely dis- 
tributed of the trisac(“harides. The name raffinose wa.s first given to a 
new sugar discovered by Loiseau* in 1876 in the impure molasses 
obtained from refining beet sugar (French, rajfmer — to refine). The 
same sugar had been previously isolated, however, by Johnstont from 
Eucalyptus manna in 1843, afterwards described by Berthelott as 
mclitose. Tollens,§ however, showed that melitose was identical 
with Loiseau’s raffinose and also proved the same to he true of gossy- 
pose, a sugar found by Ritthaiiscn I and by Rohm fj in cottonseed meal. 
The identity, thus established by Tollcns, was important for it opened 
the way to investigations which established the wide occurrence of 
raffinose in the vegetable kingdom. In addition to the sources just 
mentioned raffinosc has been found in barley and other grains, in young 
* J. fabr. sucre., 24, 52; 26, 22, § Ber., 18, 26. 

t J. prakt. Chem. [1], 29, 4S5. 1! J. prakt. Chem. [21, 29, 351. 

t Aan. cfiim. phys. [3], 46, 66. ^ J. prakt. Chem. [2], 30, 37. 
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wheat sprouts (up to 6.9 per cent of the dry substance) and in many 
other plant substances. 

Raffinose has attracted most attention from its occurrence in sugar- 
beet products. It had been the opinion of many chemists that raffinose 
was formed during the process of manufacture by the action of alkalies 
upon the sucrose, invert-sugar and other constituents of the juice; 
Lippmann,* however, was able to separate raffinose directly from ex- 
pressed beet juice, thus proving that the sugar was formed during the 
growth of the beet. The amount ordinarily occurring in sugar beets 
is only from 0.01 per cent to 0.02 per cent; under certain conditions, 
however, the percentage of raffinose may greatly exceed this, the re- 
sult, perhaps, of abnormal clicnatic causes, such as drought, excessive 
rain, freezing, etc., the exact role of these various factors being as yet 
not clearly understood. The synthesis of raffinose in the plant is ap- 
parently connected with a saccharification of galactan substances 
(pectin, etc.) in presence of sucrose, the result no doubt of enzyme 
action - 

Raffinose has also been reported by Pelletf and other investigators 
in sugar-eane molasses, although the claims for this have been dis- 
puted by Lipprnami.j: Until additional evidence is obtained the 
occurrence of raffinose in sugar-cane products must be regarded as 
exceedingly unusual. 

Preparation of Raffinose. — Raffinose may be prepared from 
Eucalyptus manna (a secretion from certain Eucalyptus trees, as E. 
viminalis and E. Gunnii) by extracting the manna with hot water, 
clarifying the extract with bone black and evaporating to the point of 
crystallization. A more common material for preparing raffinose is 
cottonseed meal; the method of Zilkowski§ is as follows: 

Preparation of Raffi^nose from Cottonseed Meal. — Cotton-seed meal 
is extracted with cold water for 1 hour and the filtered extract made 
faintly alkaline with milk of lime. The filtrate from precipitated matter 
is polarized (in terms of sucrose) and then treated at low temperature 
with finely powdered quick lime in the proportion of 125 parts CaO to 100 
parts of sugar. The precipitate of calcium raffinosate is filtered off, 
washed with cold lime water and then, after dissolving in hut water, car- 
bonated at 80“ C. almost to neutrality. After filtering from calcium 
carbonate the solution is concentrated to a sirup of about 75 degrees Brix 
and set aside in the cold to crystallize. Priming with a crystal of raffi- 
nose will hasten the process. The crystals of raffinose are filtered off, 

* Ber., 18, 30S7. t Zuckcrinrl., 22, 14.39, 

t Bull, assoc, chim. su(!r. dist., 14, 139. § Am. Sugar Irid., 12, 324, 
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washed with 90 per cent alcohol and purified by recrystallization. In 
one experiment by this method 600 gms. of raffinose hydrate were ob- 
tained from 150 lbs. of cottonseed meal. 

Preparation of Raffi.7iosefrom Beet Molassefi. — A number of processes 
have been devised for preparing raffinose from beet molasses. 
Scheibler* first noted that absolute methyl alcohol had a high solvent 
action upon raffinose (9.8 gms. raffinose anhydride in 100 c.c.) and a 
low solvent action upon sucrose (0.4 gm. sucrose in 100 c.c.). Using 
this observation as a basis Burkhardf employed the following method: 
A low^-gradc beet molasses rich in raffinose (preferably from the stron- 
tium monosaccharate process) is absorbed upon clean dry wood shav- 
ings and, after thoroughly drying in a vacuum, extracted with absolute 
methyl alcohol. The extract is diluted with water, the alcohol evapo- 
rated and the solution boiled, during addition of crystallized strontium 
hydrate with constant stirring, until a permanent crust of crystals be- 
gins to form upon the surface. The strontium compound is filtered off, 
washed witli hot saturated strontium hydroxide solution and then car- 
bonated in suspension with water. The solution is evaporated, the sirup 
dissolved at 60° to 70° C. in the exactly necessary amount of 80 per 
cent alcohol, and then set aside for 24 to 48 hours, when raffinose will 
crystallize out. 

The precipitation of raffinose from molasses as lead raffinosate by 
means of ammoniacal lead acetate, lead carbonate or litharge has also 
been successfully employed. Zitkowski J has used the following proc- 
ess, which is based upon the insolubility of lead raffinosate and the 
solubility of lead saccharate at high temperature: 

Thirty pounds of the molasses are diluted to about 50 degrees 
Brix, brought to a boil with the addition of 3 pounds of litharge and 
filtered, this being done for the purpose of precipitating some of the 
lead salts that form. Then 3 pounds more of lead oxide are taken and 
just sufficient of the purified molasses filtrate added to form a thin 
paste. The mixture is stirred for about an hour in the cold when the 
formation of lead saccharate begins; the mass which becomes stiff is 
then allowed to set twenty-four hours. The main portion of the molasses 
solution is then brought to a boil and the lead saccharate added in small 
portions at a time in order to disintegrate the mass. Wlien all of the 
lead saccharate is added, the mixture is kept at boiling for about thirty 
minutes, then filtered and thoroughly washed with water. The lead com- 

* Ber., 19, 2868. 

t Neuc Ztschr, Riibonzuckerind., 20, 16. 

t Am. Sugar Ind., 13, 8. 
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pound thus obtained is decomposed with carbon dioxide, filtered and 
evaporated to a light sirup. The sirup is treated with blood black and 
again filtered, evaporated on a water bath to a heavy sirup and set 
away to crystallize. The filtration of the lead raffinosate should be 
performed as hot and as quickly as possible, otherwise considerable 
quantities of lead saccharate will be precipitated. The crystallization 
of the final sirup can be accelerated by priming with a pinch of pure 
raffinose. 

Properties. — Raffinose crystallizes from aqueous solution in the 
form of long pointed needles or prisms, with a composition and mo- 
lecular weight corresponding to the formula C] 8 Ha 2 t^ir> + 5 HaO. The 
crystals upon gradual warming at 80® C. for several hours and then at 
100° to 105° C. lose all their water and pass' without melting into the 
anhydride. Upon rapid heating the crystals melt in their water of 
crystallization below 100° C.; under this condition the last traces of 
water arc removed only at 125° to 130° C. when decomposition sets in 
with brown coloration and odor of caramel. The sensibility of raffinose 
to destructive changes upon rapid heating is shown by raffi nose-con- 
taining beet sugar, which darkens at 120° to 1 25° 0. ; while ordinary 
beet sugar, free from raffinose, is not as a rule affected. 

Raffinose anhydride has the formula CisHs^Oie and consists of a 
white amorphous hygroscopic mass which upon exposure to moist air 
reabsorbs after several days the enUre amount of water of crystalliza- 
tion. 

Raffinose hydrate is more soluble than sucrose in hot water, but less 
soluble in cold water; 14 to 15 parts of water are necessary to dissolve 
raffinose at 0° C., 9 parts at 10° C. and 6 parts at 16° C. Supersatu- 
rated solutions are easily formed from which the raffinose is deposited 
upon long standing. Raffinose is insoluble in absolute ethyl alcohol or 
in ether; its solubility in absolute methyl alcohol is considerable as 
previously stated. Raffinose, through its property of combining with 
water of hydration, seems to possess the property of throwing sucrose 
out of solution.* 

Injiuence of Raffinose Upon the Crystalline Form of Suo'ose. — The 
presence of raffinose exerts a peculiar effect in giving crystals of sucrose 
a pointed needlc-likc structure; 3 per cent raffinose in a sugar sirup may 
produce a sensible elongation of the grain, the pointed character of the 
crystals increasing with the amount of raffinose present. This altera- 
tion in grain is frequently noted in the crystallization of low-grade 
beet products and is usually an indication of the presence of raffinose. 

* Herzfcld, Z. Ver. Deut. ZuRkcrincl., 42, 207. 
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It must be remembered, however, that other impurities (organic lime 
suits, caramelization products, etc.) may produce under certain con- 
ditions a pointed grain, especially when crystallization takes place 
from viscous supersaturated solutions. On the other hand, raw beet 
sugars may contain 4 to 5 per cent of raffinose without alteration of 
grain, in case the raffinose remains dissolved in the molasses coating of 
the crystals.* 

Specific Rotation. — In aqueous solution raffinose is strongly dextro- 
rotatory, the value of [a]^ for the hydrate ranging from -|- 104 to + 105.7, 
according to different observers for different preparations of sugar. 
For purposes of analysis the value + 104.5 may he used without serious 

/104.5 \ 

error for raffinose hydrate, and -|- 123.2 for the anhydride X lOOj ■ 

The observations of Creydtj show a slight falling off in specific rota- 
tion with increase in temperature. 

Reactions. — Raffinose does not reduce Fehliug’s solution, be- 
having in this respect similar to sucrose. Raffinose also shows the 
same resistance to the action of alkalies as sucrose. Both of these re- 
actions indicate the absence in raffinose of a functional aldehyde or 
ketone group. Upon oxidation with nitric acid raffinose yields a mixture 
of acids, of which oxalic, saccharic and mucic are the most important. 
The yield of mucic acid from raffinose hydrate by the method of Tollcns 
is 22 to 23 per cent, which corresponds to about 30 per cent galactose 
(yield of mucic acid from galactose by same method is 77 to 78 per 
cent). 

Hydrolysis of Rafiinose by means of Acids. — Upon heating with 
dilute hydrochloric or sulphuric acid raffinose is hydrolyzed according to 
the following equation: 

CisHsjOis -b 2 H 2 O = CsHi^Oe + + C.HuO,. 

Kaffinose d-Glucose d-Galactose d- Fructose. 

The total yield of reducing sugars according to this equation would 
be 107.1 per cent for the anhydride and 90.9 per cent for the hydrate. 
The yield of galactose from raffinose hydrate according to theory 
would be 30.3 per cent, which agrees closely with the value calculated 
from the yield of mucic acid. 

The hydrolysis of raffinose, as Tollens]; first showed, proceeds in sev- 
eral phases. The first step in the reaction is the splitting off of fructose; 
glucose and galactose appear only at a later stage of the reaction. 
Scheibler and Mittelmeier§ showed that by moderate warming with 

• llcrzfeld, Z. Ver. Deut. Zuckcrind, 30, 661. t Ann., 232, 169. 
t Z. Ver. Dcui. Zuckcrind. 37, 153. § Bcr., 22, 1678, 26, 2930. 
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dilute acid (as 10 gins, raffinose + 90 e.c. water + 6 c.c. hydrochloric 
acid 1.19 sp. gr. 10 minutes at 68®) the reaction proceeds as follows: 

C18H32O16 -h H2O - C5H1A + 

Kaffiaose d-Fruotosc Melibiose. 

It is only by prolonged heating with more concentrated acid that 
the melibiose (see p. 723) is hydrolyzed into d-glucosc and d-galactose, 
the complete conversion of the melibiose being accompanied by a par- 
tial destruction of the fructose. As a rule less than 90 per cent of the 
theoretical yield of monosaccharides is obtained by the acid hydrolysis 
of raffinose under the most favorable conditions. 

During the hydrolysis of raffinose the specific rotation undergoes a 
marked decrease, the final reading depending upon the extent of the hy- 
drolysis. For the ordinary method of Clerget inversion the specific rota- 
tion of raffinose hydrate decreases from -f- 104.5 to about -f- 53 or -f- 54, 
which corresponds to the mixture of fructose and melibiose required by 
the preceding equation (30.30 per cent fructose and 57.57 per cent meli- 
biose).* Upon prolonged heating with acid the specific rotation of 
raffinose was found by Tollens to sink as low as U 20. The theoretical 
value j for a mixture of 30.3 per cent each of d-glucose, d-galactose and 
d-fructose is about T 12.50; decomposition of fructose, however, sets 
in before this limit is reached so that higher figures of variable value 
are obtained. 

Hydrolysis of Rafinose by Means of Enzymes. — The hydrolysis of 
raffinose can also be effected by means of enzymes, the nature of the re- 
action depending upon the character of the enzyme. 

Invertase hydrolyzes raffinose into d-fructose and melibiose, as al- 
ready described under the latter sugar. Emulsin, on the other hand, 
hydrolyzes raffinose into d-galactose and sucrose. The general formuLa 
for both of these reactions is the same: 

-b H2O = CeH.A + 

(+ invertase = d-fruetose -J- melibiose. 

( 4- emulsin = d-galactose -f sucrose. 

For the complete hydrolysis of raffinose into its component mono- 
saccharides the action of two different enzymes is necessary and it is 

• The 57.57 per cent melibiose anhydride would give a rotation of 0.5757 
X +143 = +S2.:3; the 30.30 per cent fructose would give a rotation of 0.:103 X —92 
= —27.9. The combination of those effects would ho +S2.3 — 27.9 = +54.4. 

t The 30.3 ixir cent d'gliico.se would give a rotation of 0.303 X +52.5 = +15.9; 
the 30..3 per cent d-galactosc would give 0,303 X +81 = +24.5; the 30.3 per cent 
d-fructose would give 0.303 X -92 = —27.9. The combination of these effects 
would be +15.9 + 24,5 - 27.9 = + 12,5, 
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evident that this can be accomplished by the action of invertase and 
melibiase (p. 723), or by that of cmulsin followed by invcrtasc. 

These reactions may bo explained by assuming the following ar- 
rangement for the monosaccharide groups in raffinose. 

* t 

CeHuOs - 0 - CellioOi - 0 - CJInOs. 

d-Fruc.tOise d-Gluo.aae d'Calo-rtose 

rfidinal rUidirjiL rarlical 

w , — t — —y — ~i 

Sucryso Mulibiose. 

The hydrolysis by means of invertase or weak acids takes place at 
the O atom marked * ; the hydrolysis by means of cmulsin takes place 
at the 0 atom marked t* 

Fermentatioa of Raffinose, — The fermentation of raffinose by 
means of yeast depends upon the character of the enzymes which are 
present. Bottom yeasts, which contain both invertase and melibiase 
and can thus effect a complete hydrolysis, ferment raffinose completely, 
although somewhat more slowly than siicrose. Top yeasts, on the other 
hand, which do not ordinarily contain melibiase, ferment only the 
fructose part of the molecule with a corresponding reduction in the 
yield of alcohol. The theoretical equations for the two fermentations 
would be: 

Bottom yeast, Ci8H320icH-2 H^O = 6 C2H3OH + 6 COj. 

Raffinose Aleohol (54.78 per cent) Carbon dio^tide. 

Top yeast, CiaHs^Oio + HoO = 2 C2Hr,OH + 2 CO2 + 

Raffinose Alcohol (18. 2G per rent.) Carbon Melibiose. 

dioxide 

The yield of alcohol, expressed in percentage of raffinose anhydride, 
is somewhat less in actual practice than indicated above. 

A number of moulds (species of Monilia, Amylomyces and Aspergil- 
lus) also hydrolyze and ferment raffinose. Other moulds, as Aspergillus 
niger and Penicillium glaucum, hydrolyze raffinose but instead of pro- 
ducing alcohol form acid oxidation products such as oxalic and succinic 
acids. 

Special bacteria also ferment raffinose with production of lactic and 
butyric acids. 

Compounds of Raffinose. — Owing to the absence of a reactive 
aldehyde or ketone group, raffinose does not form hydrazoues, osazones, 
raercaptals, ureides, oximes or any other of the numerous compounds 
which are characteristic of reducing sugars. 

Upon heating raffinose with acetic anhydride Schcibler and Mittel- 
meier* obtained a hendecacctate, Ci8H2L(C2H30)uOi6. After recrys- 


Ber., 23, U38. 
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tallizing from hot absolute alcohol, the compound was obtained as 
white leaflets melting at 99° to 101“ C.; it is soluble in absolute alcohol, 
aniline, chloroform and benzol and is dextrorotatory, [a]^ = + 92.2. 
Tanret* has prepared a dodecacetate of raffinose, Ci 8 H 2 o(C 2 H 30 )i 20 ift; 
[«lo -+100.3. 

Stollef obtained by the usual methods a raffinose octobenzoate, 
Ci8H24(C7ll50)s0i6; the compound consists of a white powder, melting 
at 98° C. and showing in glacial acetic acid + 4.1. 

Raffinose forms a number of compounds with the alkalies, alkaline 
earths and other metals. These compounds have l)een especially 
studied by Beythien and TollensJ from whose work the following ex- 
amples are taken. 

Sodium rafinosatef CigHsiNaOis, is obtained by precipitating an alco- 
holic raffinose solution with a one-molecular proportion of. sodium alco- 
holate. By taking a two-molecular proportion of sodium alcoholate 
the compound CigHaiNaOie + NaOH is obtained. Both substances are 
white amorphous powders. 

Barium raffi,nosates, corresponding to the formulae Ci8H320i6*Ba0 and 
Ci 8 H 320 i 6 - 2 Ba 0 , are obtained by mixing barium hydroxide and raffinose 
solutions in presence of alcohol in the proper molecular proportions. 
The compounds were obtained as white amorphous substances of 
imperfect purity. 

Strontium raffinosate, of the formula Ci8H320i6‘2 SrO + H 2 O, is ob- 
tained by heating a solution of strontium hydroxide and raffinose, as 
a sticky mass which becomes granular upon long boiling or upon addi- 
tion of alcohol. The compound consists of a white gramd.ar amorphous 
powder which loses its water of combination at 80° C. Raffinose com- 
pounds containing 1 SrO and 3 SrO have not as yet Ixjcn obtained. 

Calcium raffi,nGmte, Ci8H320ic«3 CaO + 3 II 2 O, is obtained by heating 
a raffinose solution saturated with calcium hydroxide. The compound 
consists of a white amorphous powder which loses its water of combina- 
tion at 100° C. 

Lindet§ by dissolving calcium hydroxide in a cold raffinose solution 
obtained the compound 0i8ll320i6*2 CaO + 5 H 2 O. Lindet also noted 
upon treating a solution of sucrose, raffinose and lime with alcohol that 
calcium raffinosate was dissolved mostly by weak and calcium saccharate 
mostly by strong alcohol. This method has been proposed as a means 
of separating sucrose and raffinose, but is inferior to the methods de- 
scribed under preparation of raffinose. 

* Bull. soc. chim. [3], 13, 261, t Z. Vyr. Dcut. Zuckcrind., 39, 804, 

t Z. Ver. Deut. Zuckerind., 61, 33. § J. fabr. sucre, 31, 19. 
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Lead rafinosate, CiJUaOiG'S PbO, was obtained by Lippmann* 
upon treating raffinose solutions with ammoniacal lead subaectate. 
Lead raffinosate can also be prepared by heating raffinose solutions 
with litharge or, according to Wohl,t more advantageously by heating 
with lead saccharate (see under preparation of raffinose). 

Tests for Raffinose, — As in the case of most other sugars the 
only absolute test for raffinose is the separation of the sugar in pure 
crystalline form and the determination of its specific rotation, products 
of hydrolysis and other properties. For the separation of raffinose 
any of the methods described under preparation may be used. 

It is evident from its composition that raffinose after hydrolysis 
will give any of the reactions described for d-glucose, d-fructose and 
d-galactosc, so that ordinary qualitative tests are valueless when 
several of these sugars are present. The removal of fermentable sugars 
by a pure culture of top yeast, and examination of the residual ‘sugars 
for melebiose may be used for corroboration. For quantitative methods 
of determining raffinose see page 281. 

Configuration. — The probable arrangement of the monosaccharide 
groups in raffinose has already been given; the maimer in whicli these 
different groups are combined has not, however, been established. 
The following configuration is regarded at present as the one which 
corresponds most closely to the properties of raffinose. 


CHjOH 
HOCII 

nioii 
I 0 
HOCH 1 

iii=r. 

d-Galactose raUiral 


HOCH 

— Ll 

uioH 

HOCH 


II 

d'Glucoac radical 


CHjOH 

I 

CH 

HOCH 

HCOH 

1 

..C 

" I 

CILOIl , 

d-Fruc<i>se radical 


The synthesis of raffinose lias not as yet been effected. 


MELEZITOSE. — MelozitrioKC. CisHiaOie + 2 H.O. 

Occurrence. — This trisaecharide, first observed in 1833 by Ro- 
nastre,! has been found for the most part as a constituent of the secre- 
tions of different trees, such as manna of Pimiis larix, manna of Alhagi 
Maurorum (Turkestan manna), Lahore manna, , honey dew of the 

* Z. Ver. Deui Zuckerind., 36 , 257. 
t Deut. Zuckerind., 26 , 1125. 
t J. pharni. chim. [2], 8, 335; 19 , 443, 626. 
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linden, etc. The sugar was named melezitosc by Berthelot* in 1856, 
and was supposed by him to be a disaccharide; Alekhine,! however, 
proved the sugar to be without question a trisaccharide. 

Preparation. — For the preparation! of mclezitose Turkestan 
manna § (Turandjabine) is extracted with warm water, and the filtered 
solution concentrated to a sirup; an excess of methyl alcohol is then 
added when crystallization takes place within 24 hours. The crude 
sugar is purified by means of bone black; coloring matter is precipitated 
■by a little barium hydroxide solution, any excess of the latter being re- 
moved with ammonium carbonate. The filtrate is again concentrated and 
crystallized in presence of methyl alcohol. The yield of pure melezitose 
by this method is 36 per cent of the manna taken. 

Properties. — Melezitose as ordinarily prepared consists of white 
rhombic crystals with a composition and molecular weight correspond- 
ing to the formula C18H32O10 -\~ 2 H2O. The crystals of the hydrate 
effloresce upon exposure to the air and with gradual elevation of tem- 
perature give up their water, passing without decomposition into the 
anhydride C18H32O16. The latter may also be obtained directly upon 
crystallizing melezitose from hot concentrated aqueous or alcoholic 
solutions. Mclezitose anhydride consists of a white crystalline powder 
which upon rapid heating melts at 148° to 150° O.; it is soluble in 2.73 
parts of water at 17.5° C. and 0.32 part at 100° C., it is slightly soluble 
in hot alcohol but insoluble in ether. 

Melezitose is dextrorotatory, [a]^ for the anhydride = + 88.5 and 
for the hydrate + 83. Mutarotation does not exist. 

Reactions and Hydrolysis. — Hot solutions of dilute alkalies are 
without action upon melezitose. The sugar like rafflrio.se does not reduce 
Fehling’s solution. Upon heating with dilute hydrochloric or sulphuric 
acid melezitosc is hydrolyzed, the reaction proceeding as Alekhine |( 
found in two distinct stages. 

The first phase of the hydrolysis consists in the conversion of mc- 
lezitose into d-glucosc and the disaccharide turanosc. 

+ H 2 O = CeHi^Os + ChsHj^O,,. (1) 

Melezitose d-Glucose Turaiiose. 

This part of the hydrolysis is best performed by means of 2Q per cent 
hydrochloric acid in the cold^or upon warming with 1 per cent sulphuric 

* Compt. rend., 47, 224. 

t BuU. soc, chim. [2], 46, 824. 

t Maquenne’s Les Sucres." p. 701. 

§ Turkestan manna, or Turandjabine, is used in the Orient for .sweetening 
drinks. It is sold in Tashkend under the nanjc of Kouin-tchakar (Kouin = sand; 
tchakar = sugar). II Arm. chim. phys. [6J, 18, 532. 
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acid ; the rotation of the sugar falls from + 83 for the hydrate to about 
+ 1)3 which marks the completion of the first step in the hydrolysis. 

Upon prolonged boiling with dilute hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, 
melezitose is completely hydrolyzed into d-glucose: 

CisHssOie + 2 HaO = 3 CgHisOe. (2) 

Melezitose d-Glucose. 

In this second phase of the hydrolysis the turanose, which is first 
formed, is split up into two molecules of d-glucose, and the specific 
rotation falls to about + 51 which agrees very closely with that of 
d-glucose. 

In the second stage of the hydrolysis, according to Tanret, turanose 
is hydrolyzed into d-glucose and d-fructose, so that melezitose would 
give upon complete hydrolysis 2 molecules of d-glucose and 1 molecule of 
d-fructoso. The calculated rotation of the latter mixture would be 
about -h 4.5 which docs not agree with the value obtained by Alekhine 
for hydrolyzed melezitose. Additional investigation is needed to de- 
cide the question. (See under turanose, p. 725). 

Compounds. — Upon acctylating with acetic anhydride Alekhine 
obtained a hendecacetate, Ci 8 H 2 i(C 2 H 30 )n 0 i 6 , which consists of large 
monoclinic prisms melting at 170° C.; it is non-reducing, insoluble in 
water, soluble in alcohol and benzol and shows in benzol solution 
[«]^ = + 110.44. 

Fermentation. — Melezitose is not fermented by yeast. Asper- 
gillus niger effects a slow hydrolysis at 50° C. into d-glucose and turan- 
ose, but is without further change. 

GENTIANOSE. ~ C18H32O16. 

Occurrence. — This trisaccharide was discovered by Meyer* in 
the roots of Gentiana lutea and, according to Bourquelot and Nardin,t 
occurs also in other members of the Gentian family. 

Preparation. — Fresh Gentian roots are ground and extracted for 
20 to 25 minutes with boiling 95 per cent alcohol using a reflux con- 
denser. The alcoholic extract is pressed out, the alcohol distilled off, 
excess of calcium carbonate added to neutralize acid and the solution 
filtered. The filtrate is evaporated to a sirup, freed from gummy matter 
by precipitation with 95 per cent alcohol, and the clear alcoholic solu- 
tion filtered and set aside. Crystals of gentianose separate after about 
2 weeks' standing; they are filtered off and purified by recrystallization. 

The Gentian roots employed for the preparation of gentianose must 
be fresh; old or dried roots or aqueous extracts do not yield gentianose 

* Ber., 16, 530; Z. physiol. Chem., 6, 135. t Compt. rend., 126, 280. 
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on account of its liydrolysis by an enzyme into d-fructose and genti- 
obiose. 

Properties. — Gentianoac is obtained in the form of white crystals, 
melting at 209° to 210° C. and having a composition and molecular 
weight corresponding to the formula CisHa^Oie. The sugar is easily 
soluble in cold water, slightly soluble in boiling alcohol, insoluble in 
absolute alcohol and ether. Gentianose is dextrorotatory, [a]^^ = + 33.4 
(Meyer), + 31.25 (Bourquclot and Nardin). After boiling the solution 
Meyer noted in one instance [a]^ — + 65.7. Whether this is due to 
mutarotation or to some chemical change is uncertain. Gentianose 
does not reduce Fehling’s solution. 

Hydrolysis of Gentianose. — Gentianose upon heating with acids 
undergoes hydrolysis, the reaction proceeding as shown by Bourquelot 
and Herissey in two distinct stages. In the first phase of the hydrolysis 
gentianose is hydrolyzed into d-fructosc and the disaccharide gonti- 
obiose (p. 726). 

+ H2O = CeHi.Oe + CAOu. 

Gentianose d-Fruetosc Gentiobiose. 

This step of the hydrolysis is best carried out as described under genti- 
obiose. 

Upon heating gentianose with 3 per cent sulphuric acid, the genti- 
obiose which is first split off is hydrolyzed into 2 molecules of d-glucose 
(p. 726). The complete hydrolysis of gentianose is then expressed as 
follows: 

CisH320i6 T 2 H 2 O = CgIIisOg 2 CgHi206. 

Gentianose cl-Fructoso d-Glucosc. 

Fermentation and Action of Enzymes. — Gentianose is only one- 
third fermented by yeast, the invertase of the latter splitting off d-fruc- 
tosc, which is fermented, and the gentiobiose remaining unfermentod. 
Aspergillus niger contains enzymes, which effect the complete hydrolysis 
of gentianose, and thus ferment the sugar entirely. Diastase and 
emulsin are without action on gentianose. Emulsiii, however, can 
hydrolyze gentiobiose, so that yeast in presence of emulsin can ferment 
gentianose completely. According to Bourquelot emulsin seems to be 
accompanied at times by an enzyme which hydrolyzes gentianose into 
d-glucose and sucrose. 

Configuration. — The arrangement of the monosaccharide groups 
in gentianose is probably as follows: 

♦ t 

CgHuOs — 0 — CgHi() 04 — 0 — CeHiiOs. 
d-Frui'losfi d-Glucoso d-Glucoae 

radical r.'idical riiibwil 


Sucrose 


Guutiobiose 
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The hydrolysis by means of weak acids or invertase takes place at 
the 0 atom marked *. The hydrolysis into d-glucose and sucroso 
would take place at the 0 atom marked t- The non-reducing proper- 
ties of gentianose show that none of its monosaccharide components 
contains a reactive aldehyde or ketone group ; the manner in which the 
monosaccharide groups of gentianose are united is not known, so that 
the configuration of this tri saccharide still remains uncertain. 


MANNATRISACCHARIDE. — Ci8n320i6. 

Occurrence. — Mannatrisaccharide was diseovered by Tanret* 
in the manna of the ash tree [Fraxinm Onms, F. rotundifolia, etc.), of 
which it makes up from about 6 to 16 per cent. Ash manna also 
contains from 40 to 60 per cent of mannite and a smaller amount of 
mannatetrasaccharide or stachyose (see p. 747); in the preparation of 
mannatrisaccharide it is necessary to remove these accompanying con- 
stituents by fractional crystallization and precipitation. 

Preparation. — Ash manna is extracted with 70 per cent alcohol, 
and the mannite which crystallizes out separated by filtration. The 
mother liquor is then evaporated to dryness and extracted first with 
boiling 95 per cent and then with boiling 85 per cent alcohol. In this 
manner the mannite is mostly eliminated and a residue obtained show- 
ing a rotation of about [a]^ = + 140. The solution of the residue is 
then fractionally precipitated with barium hydroxide in presence of alco- 
hol; the two fractions are decomposed separately with carbon dioxide 
to precipitate barium and the solutions evaporated to crystalliza- 
tion. The crude sugars are recrystallizcd several times when manna- 
trisaccharide is obtained from one portion and mannatetrasaccharide 
from the other. 

Properties. — Mannatrisaccharide is a white sweet crystalline sub- 
stance, very hygroscopic and melting at about 150“ C. It Is easily 
soluble in water, soluble at 15“ C. in 60 parts 85 per cent and in 130 
parts 90 per cent alcohol and at 78° C. in 200 parts absolute alcohol. 
Mannatrisaccharide reduces Fehling’s solution about one-third as 
strong as d-glucose and is strongly dextrorotatory, [a]^ = -j- 167. 

Upon heating wth dilute acids mannatrisaccharide is hydrolyzed 
into 1 molecule of d-glucose and 2 molecules of d -galactose. 

CisHs^Oifi + 2 H 2 O = CeHiiiOB -f- 2 CbHi206 

Maniiatrisacuharide cl-Glucose d-Galactosc. 

Upon oxidation with bromine in aqueous solution mannatrisaccharide 
* Compt. rend., 134 , 1586. 
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is oxidized to inannatrionic acid, C18H32O17, which upon warming with 
dilute acids is hydrolyzed as follows: 

C18H32O17 "h 2 H2O = C6 Hi 207 -j- 2 CeHi^Oe 

Mannat.riotiiL' acid d-Glunonic d-Galaetose, 

arid 

This reaction shows that the functional aldehyde group of manna- 
trisaccharide belongs to the d-glucose group. 

Mannatrisaccharide is slowly fermented by yeast, but the complete- 
ness of this fermentation has not been determined. 

Owing to the presence of a reactive aldehyde group mannatrisac- 
charide forms with phenylhydrazine a yellow amorphous hydrazonc, 
easily soluble in water and alcohol, and a crystalline osazone melting 
at 122° C. and quite soluble in water. 

Mannatrisaccharide forms a dodecacetate, Ci8H2o(C2ll30)i20io, ([al^ 
in alcohol = -hl35). Barium hydroxide, in presence of alcohol, precipi- 
tates C1SH32O1S * BaO and ammoniacal lead subacetate, Ci8H24Pb40i6. 


Lactosinose. — Lactosin. C18II32O16? 

Occurrence. — This sugar was discovered by Meyer * in the roots of 
Silene vulgaris and other CariophyllaceGC. It has also been found in 
Quillai-bark (bark of Quillaia Saponaria) and in Saponaria rubra. 

Preparation. The expressed juice of the roots of Silene vulgaris is 
treated with an excess of strong alcohol. The precipitate is dissolved in 
water, clarified with lead subacctate, the solution filtered and treated 
with ammoniacal lead acetate; the lead lactosinate is filtered off, de- 
composed in aqueous suspension with hydrogen sulphide, the solution 
filtered from lead sulphide and evaporated; the sirup thus obtained is 
treated with strong alcohol and tlie precipitated sugar, consisting of an 
amorphous mass, dried first over concentrated sulphuric acid and then at 
110° C. The dried product is then boiled 1 to 3 days with 80 per cent 
alcohol under a reflux condenser; the quantity of alcohol should not be 
sufficient to dissolve all the crude sugar. Upon filtering the alcoholic 
extract and cooling, the lactosinose is deposited as crystals, which may 
be purified if necessary by recrystallization. 

Properties. — Lactosinose, as above prepared, consists of small glis- 
tening crystals which, after drying over concentrated sulphuric acid, have 
a composition corresponding to Ci8H320i6( or C3fiH640s2). The sugar is 
easily soluble in water, somewhat soluble in 50 per cent alcohol and is 
dissolved by 350 parts of hot 80 per cent alcohol. The concentrated 
aqueous solution is very viscous. Lactosinose is strongly dextro- 
rotatory, [a]^’ = -|- 211.7. Upon drying at 110° C. lactosinose be- 
* Ber., 17, 685. 
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comes amorphous and in this condition shows a lower rotation, 
[a]^ = + 108 to + 190. 

Lactosinosc is not affected by boiling solutions of dilute alkalies 
and does not reduce Fehling's solution except after long boiling (7 
minutes) when a very slight reduction may take place. Upon oxida- 
tion with nitric acid a large amount of mucic acid is formed. Upon 
boiling a 1 per cent solution of the sugar with hydrochloric or sulphuric 
acid, using 1 part acid to 1 part sugar, lactosinose is slowly hydrolyzed, 
the specific rotation diminishing to below + 50. The products of the 
hydrolysis consist of about 45 per cent d-galactose; the presence of an 
undetermined dextrorotatory and of an undetermined levorotatory sugar 
is also indicated. 

The compounds and other properties of lactosinose have not been 
investigated. More study is required upon lactosinose before its con- 
stitution and its exact relationship to other carbohydrates can l)e 
tabulated. 

Secalose. — j3-Levulin. CjsHyiOiR. 

Occurrence. — Secalose, formerly called /3-levulin, was discovered by 
Schulze and Frankfurt* in green rye {Sccale ccreale), whore it occurs 
to the extent of 2 to 3 per cent. ' It has also been found in green oats 
and in ray-grass {IjoUnm jyereyme). 

Preparation. — The alcoholic extract of green rye, or oats, is treated 
with strontium hydroxide solution and the strontium secalate, which is 
precipitated, filtered off, decomposed with carbon dioxide and the seealosc 
precipitated from the evaporated filtrate by means of strong alcohol. Pu- 
rification of the sugar is carried out in the same manner as described 
for stachyose. 

Properties . — Secalose crystallizes as a hydrate in the form of 
white microscopic prisms, which upon heating in a stream of dry 
hydrogen at 100° C. lose all their water without decomposition. The 
anhydrous sugar has a composition corresponding to the formula 
CisHsaOie. The sugar is easily soluble in water, in which it exhibits 
levorotation, [a]^ = — 28.6 to —31.7. It does not reduce Fehling’s 
solution. 

Secalose upon warming with dilute hydrochloric or sulphuric acid is 
rapidly hydrolyzed into d-friictose. No other sugar has been detected 
among the products of hydrolysis. 

Additional investigation is required upon secalose before its con- 
stitution and its relationship to other sugars can be determined. 

* Ber. 27, 65. 3525. 
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The Tetrasaccharides 

TRAiiEXOSE Saccharides 

/ CeHiiOj 
C6H,o04 

;CeHio04 

^ Cell, A 

STACHYOSE. — Mannatetrasaccharidc. C 24 H 42 O 2 J + 4 H 2 O. 

Occurrence. — The discovery of a tetrasaceliaride by Tanret in 
ash manna has already been mentioned (p. 744). Tanret* showed later 
that this tctrasaccharide was identical with a sugar found by Plantaf 
in the tubers of Stachys tuberifera and named by him stachyosc. The 
sugar has also been found in the roots of different plants belonging to 
the Labia tae, in the roots of Lansium aliuus and in the white jasmine. 

Preparation. — Stachyose according to Schulze and Plantaf 
makes up from 14.16 to 73.07 per cent of the dry substance of the tubers 
of Stachys tuberifera. 

To prepare the sugar the expressed juice of the tubers is clarified with 
lead subacetate and mercuric nitrate, the lead and mercury are precipi- 
tated from the filtrate by hydrogen sulphide and the clear solution neu- 
tralized with ammonium hydroxide, and evaporated to a sirup. The 
sirup thus prepared i.s poured into an excess of alcohol which throws down 
an abundant precipitate. The latter is separated, dissolved in a little 
water, clarified with phosphotnngstic acid, filtered, the excess of clarifying 
agent removed with barium hydroxide solution, again filtered and satu- 
rated with carbon dioxide to remove barium; the barium carbonate is 
filtered off, the filtrate concentrated and again poured into alcohol which 
precipitates flakes of impure stachyose. The stachyosc is purified by 
dissolving the flakes in water and precipitating with alcohol, repeating 
the process several times; the product is finally dissolved in a little 
water, alcohol added till the strength of the solution is 91 per cent; any 
precipitated stachyose is filtered off and saved and the filtrate set aside 
for crystallization, which usually requires several weeks’ standing. If a 
little crystallized stachyose is available the process of crystallization may 
be hastened by priming. 

Properties. — Stachyose is obtained as hard rhombic crystals of 
sweet taste and with a composition corresponding to the formula 
C24H420?! + 4 H 2 O. The water of crystallization is partially removed 

* Compt. rend., 136, 1569. t Landw. Vers. Stationen, 26, 473. 

t Ber., 23, 1692; 24, 2705. 
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upon standing over concentrated sulphuric acid or upon warming to 
1 ()0 The water is completely removed at 1 15° to 120° C. ; decomposi- 
tion and oxidation set in, however, below this temperature so that the 
anhydride cannot be prepared in this way. The best method of de- 
hydration is to heat the powdered sugar in a stream of dry hydrogen 
at 103° C. for half an hour; in this manner all water is removed with- 
out decomposition. 

StacLyose is easily soluble in water, 1 part of the hydrate being 
dissolved by 0.75 parts water at 13° 0.; at 15° C. the hydrate is soluble 
in 14 parts 60 per cent, in 55 parts 70 per cent and in 300 parts 80 per 
cent alcohol. It is insoluble in absolute alcohol. 

Stachyose is strongly dextrorotatory, [a]^ for the anhydride 
147.9 to +148.1 (Schulze and Planta) and +148.9 (Tanret); [a]^ 
for the hydrate =+ 132.75 to +133.85 (Tanret) and +133.5 (Schulze). 
If +148.5 be taken for the anhydride, the theoretical [ 0 :]^^ for C2iHi202i 
+ 4 H 2 O is + 134.0. 

Stachyose is not affected upon heating with dilute solutions of 
alkalies and does not reduce Fehling’s solution. Upon oxidation with 
nitric acid stachyose yields 37 to 38 per cent mucic acid. 

Hydrolysis of Stachyose. — Upon warming with acetic acid, or 
even upon prolonged boiling with water, stachyose is hydrolyzed into 
d-fructose and mannatri saccharide. 

C24H42O21 + H2O — CoHisOe + CisHszOie. 

Stachyose d-Fruetose Mannatrisacchiiridc. 

Upon warming with dilute hydrochloric or sulphuric acid stachyose is 
rapidly hydrolyzed into its component monosaccharides. 

+ 3 H 2 O = CdlviOo + CbIL^Oo + 2 CalLsOa. 

Stachyose d-Fructose d-Glucose d-Galactose. 

The theoretical yield of reducing sugars from stachyose anhydride 
according to the preceding equation is 108.1 per cent; in actual practice, 
however, this yield is never reached owing to destruction of fructose. 
Winterstein* obtained as a maximum, after heating stachyose 1 hour 
with 2 per cent hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, only 80.14 per cent yield 
of reducing sugar which is less than 75 per cent of the theoretical. 

Fermentation. — Stachyose is only partially fermented by yeast; 
invertase hydrolyzes the sugar into d-fructose and mannatrisaccharidc, 
the former being quickly and the latter only slowly and imperfectly 
fermented. 

Lupeose. — Lupeose, which was originally regarded as a galactan 
and afterwards as a disaccharide, is, according to the latest researches 
* Landw. Vers. Stationen, 41 , 375, 
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of Schulze,* in all probability a tetrasaccharidc. For want of other 
knowledge the sugar is placed in this class. 

Occurrence. — Lupcosc was discovered by Beyerf in lupine seeds 
but its preparation in a pure form was duo first to Schulze | and his 
coworkers. The sugar occurs as a reserve substance in the seeds of 
Lupinu^ luteus, L. angustrfolius, etc., and is completely metabolized 
during the first few days of germination. 

Preparation. — Finely ground lupine seeds are extracted with 80 
per cent alcohol and the filtered extract freed of impurities by succes- 
sive treatments with tannic acid, lead acetate and phosphotui»gstic acid. 
After removing the excess of clarifying agents (see under stachyose) the 
solution is evaporated and treated with absolute alcohol. The precipi- 
tated lupeose is purified by dissolving in water and reprecipitating 
with alcohol as described under stachyose. The final product is dried 
over concentrated sulphuric acid. 

Properties. — Lupeose consists of a white, amorphous, hygro- 
scopic powder, which has not been obtained as yet in crystalline form. 
It is easily soluble in water, less soluble in 80 per cent alcohol, insoluble 
in absolute alcohol and ether. Lupeose is strongly dextrorotatory. 
According to the latest measurements of Schulze § [a]^ --f 148.0. 
Lupeose is not affected by boiling solutions of dilute alkalies and docs not 
reduce Fehliiig’s solution. Oxidation With nitric acid gives a large yield 
of mucLc acid. Upon boiling with dilute hydrochloric or sulphuric acid 
lupeose is hydrolyzed into a mixture consisting of d-galactose, d-fructose 
and d-glucose, the former bo tlie extent of about 50 per cent. This would 
correspond to a tetrasaccharidc made up of 2 molecules of d-galactose 
and 1 molecule each of d-glucose and d-fructose ; additional investigation 
is required, however, before the composition of lupeose can be expressed 
with certainty. 

Verbascose. — This sugar, discovered by Bourquelot and Bridel || 
in the roots of the common mullein {Verbascum Thapsu^, has been 
classified provisionally as a tetrasaccharide. 

Preparation. — Fresh mullein roots are extracted with boiling alco- 
hol. The sugar is precipitated from the concentrated extract by barium 
hydroxide solution; the insoluble barium compound is filtered off, de- 

* Ber., 43, 2230. 

t Landw. Vers. Stationen, 9, 117; 14, 164. 

t Schulze and Steiger, Ber., 19, 827; 20, 280, Schulze and Winterstein, Ber., 
26, 2213. 

§ Her., 43, 2233. 

1! Compt. rend. 161,760. 
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composed in water with carbon dioxide, and the solution of sugar 
filtered; any excess of barium is removed with sulphuric acid. The 
filtered solution is concentrated and treated with a large excess of 95 
per cent alcohol which causes a precipitation of the sugar. The latter 
is filtered off, and dried in vacuo over concentrated sulphuric acid. The 
sugar is purified by dissolving in hot methyl alcohol (diluted one-fifth 
with water) , filtering and then adding one-half the volume of absolute 
alcohol. The verbascose crystallizes upon cooling. 

Properties. — Verbascose is obtained as small needle-like crystals 
of sweetish taste, soluble in water, but almost insoluble in strong alcohol. 
The crystals, after drying in vacuo over concentrated sulphuric acid, 
lose 2.37 per cent of water of crystallization at 100*^ C. The sugar 
melts at 219® to 220° C. (Maqueiine's Block) and at 213° C. (capillary 
tube). Verbascose is dextrorotatory, [«]/> (for the sugar dried at 100° C.) 
= 169.9, and does not reduce boiling Fehling’s solution; it is only 

partially hydrolyzed by invertase and, upon oxidation with nitric acid, 
yields mucic acid equivalent to 56.7 per cent galactose; d-glucose and 
d-fructose are obtained as other products of hydrolysis. Verbascose is 
apparently a true isomer of stachyose from which it differs in higher 
melting point and in higher specific rotation. 



CHAPTER XXII 

THE AMINO SUGARS AND THE CYCLOSES 

In addition to the monosaccharides, ])reviously described, there are 
a number of closely related compounds whicli from their frequent asso- 
ciation with the ordinary sugars and their similarity in properties have 
more than a theoretical interest for the analyst. Only two classes of 
substances will be considcrcal in this conmjction, the amino sugars and 
the cyclic sugars; in the description of these only such compounds will 
be mentioned as may be met with in the investigation of plant and 
animal substances. 

The Amino Suoaus 

The amino sugars have considerable theoretical interest as they 
form one of the connecting links between tlui carboliydrati^s and the 
protcids. Only one compound, aminoglucose or d-glucosamine, will be 
described. For an account of the many synthetic amino sugars refer- 
ence should be made to the special works upon the subject.* 

D-GlucOSAMINE. — Chitosamine. 

CH2OH 

I 

HOCH 

HOCH 

i 

HCOH 

CllMb 

Clio 

Occurrence. — d-Glucosamiue does not occur in nature, so far as 
known, in the free condition; it is formed, however, during tlu; hy- 
drolysis of many nitrogenous substances of animal and vegetable 
origin. 

Among the animal substances which yield glucosamine ui)Oii hy- 
drolysis the most important are the mmdiis or mucoids and the cliitins. 
The mucin of human sputum yields upon hydrolysis with hydrochloric 
acid about 34 per cent of the weight of dry sul)staiicc as glucostimine 

* For a fall {loscriptioii and biblio^rajiliy of the aiuiiio sugars and carbohy- 
drates, sec article by Gcija Zcmplcu in tin', Biocliciii. liaiidlexilion, p. 527. 
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chloride; mucins from other products of the body also yield large quanti- 
ties of the same compound. iVmong the mucoids the ovomucoid of eggs, 
the chondromucoid of cartilage and the mucoid of blood serum have 
been examined and these yield in some cases as high as 30 per cent glu- 
cosamine chloride. 

Chilin. — The material which yields the largest amount of glucos- 
amine upon hydrolysis is chitin,* a nitrogenous substance found in the 
outer covering of lobsters, crabs, scorpions, spiders, insects and other 
members of the Arthropod a. Chitin is also found widely distributed in 
the vegetable kingdom, as a constituent of the cellular tissues and mem- 
branes of the lower orders of plants, such as lichens, mushrooms, moulds, 
fungi, bacteria, etc. Chitin, when purified, yields over 80 per cent of 
its weight in glucosamine chloride. 

The exact chemical nature of chitin has not as yet been determined; 
it is also uncertain whether the chitins of different origins are identical 
in composition or are condensations of glucosamine with varying com- 
plexity. Arakif ascribed to the chitin of lobster shells the formula 
CiaTl 3 DN 20 i 2 . Upon heating this with concentrated potassium hydroxide, 
acetic acid is split off with formation of chitosan.J 

C18H30N2O12 + 2 H2O = 2 CH3COOH + CuHasNsOio. 

Chjlin Afietid aniii CliitoRaD. 

Chitosan is a yellow amorphous substance with pronounced basic 
properties; upon heating with concentrated hydrochloric acid to 110"^ C. 
it is rapidly hydrolyzed, yielding acetic acid and glucosamine cliloride. 

CILOH 

(C*;HOH)i, 

CnH^eNjOio + 2 HCI + 2 ILO = CHjCOOII + 2 [ 

CH-NILHCI 

i 

CHO 

Chitosan Acetic acid Glucosamine chloride. 

According to Irvine § the formula of chitin is C 3 oIUoOi 9 N 4 , the hy- 
drolysis with hydrochloric acid proceeding as follows : 

C30H50O19N4 -h 7 H2O + 4 HCI = 4 C6H13O3NHCH-3 CH3COOH 

Chitin Glucosaniinc chloride Acetic ueid. 

Preparation of Glucosamine. — Glucosamine chloride is most easily 
prepared from lobster shells; the latter are first pulverized and then 
washed in cold hydrochloric acid in order to remove mineral matter. The 
crude chitin thus obtained may be still further purified by warming 
with dilute alkalies and extracting with alcohol and ether. The ox- 

* Discovered by Odier in 1823 (Memoire, Soc. hist, natur. de Paris, 1, 35). 

t Z. physiol. Chem., 20, 498. 

t Hoppe-Seyler, Bcr., 27, 3329; 28, 82. 

§ J. Chem. Soc., 96, 564-570 (1909). 
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cracted material is then heated to boilin^^ with concentrated hydrochloric 
acid until solution is effected ; the liquid is then fliluted, decolorized with 
bone black, filtered and evaporated when the glucosamine chloride will 
separate as brilliant shining crystals. The compound is purified by 
recrystallizing from 80 per cent alcohol. 

Glucosamine chloride has a sweet taste with a bitter after-flavor. 
Its solutions are strongly dextrorotatory, showing mutarotation; [n]^ 
after solution = -)~ 100 about and [o:]^ constant = -T 72.5 (values given 
range from + 70 to + 75). 

d-Glucosamine is liberated from its chloride by decomi)osing the 
latter in absolute alcohol with dicthylaminc, accortUng to the method 
of Breuer,* or by treatment of the chloride with sodium methylate in 
absolute methyl alcohol according to the method of Eobry de Bruyii and 
van Ekenstein.f The presence or formation of water during the process 
must be excluded. 

Properties.— Free d-glucosaminc forms a fine white crystalline com- 
pound melting at about 110° C. with decomposition. It is stable in a 
dry atmosphere, but decomposes in presence of moisture with evolution 
of ammonia. It is easily soluble in water, forming an alkaline .solution; 
it is also soluble in hot ethyl and method alcohols but insoluble in ether. 
d-Glucosamine is dextrorotatory, [a]^ = + 44 (Lobry de Bruyn) and 
-|- 47 to -|- 50 (Breuer). It is not fermented by yeast although readily 
attacked by moulds and bacteria. 

Tests. — d-Glucosamine or its chloride reduces Ftdiling's solution and 
other metallic salt solutions vdth great readiness, acting even in the cold. 
Warming with sodium hydroxide causes strong evolution of ammonia 
with rapid darkening of the solution and formation of caramel-like odors. 
d-Glucosamine upon careful oxidation with bromine is changed tod-glucos- 
aminic acid which has the formula CH 2 OH • (CHOH).-) ■ CHNIE • COOII. 
Oxidation ^vith nitric acid causes a splitting off of the NH 2 group with 
formation of isosaccharic acid. Sodium amalgam and other reducing 
agents seem to have no action upon glucosamine. The ordinary color 
reactions, of the aldose and ketose sugars also fail to develop. 

d-Glucosamine gives a large numlx'r of derivatives and substitution 
products. Heated with phenylhydrazine the NH^ grou]) is split off and 
an osazone is formed which is identical in every respect with that of 
d-glucose and d-fructose. This reaction serves to establish the con- 
figuration of d-glucosamine. 

Synthesis of d-Glucosamine. — The configuration of d-glucos- 
amine has been confirmed by its synthesis from d-arabinose. Fischer 
* Ber., 31 , 2103. t Ber., 31 , 217G, 
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and Leuchs* by treating d-arabinose with ammonium cyanide obtained 
the following reaction: 


CHjOH 

Hoin 

Hoin + NH4CN = 

nioH 

iiio 


CH2OH 

I 

HOCH 

HOC^H 

HtioH 

1 

CHNIL 

iN 

d-Glucosaminic add nitrile. 


+ 1120 


The nitrile upon saponification yields d-glucosaininic acid, the lac- 
tone of which upon reduction is converted into d-gUicosainine. 

The above reaction may serve as a general example for the synthesis 
of amino sugars. 

Chitose. — CeHioOs. 


Preparation. — d-Glucosamine chloride, when dissolved in water 
and shaken up in the cold with a slight excess of silver nitrite, loses its 
NH2 group and by a process of inner condensation is converted into 
chitose. 


CILOH 

(^HOH 

inNH^HCl 

ino 


+ AgNOj ^ 


d-Glucosamine cUoridc 


CH2OII 

iii-ciiOH 

/ I 

O + AgCl + 2 ILO + N 2 

\ I 

cii-cnoH 

ino 

Chitose. 


Properties. — Chitose has been obtained only as a colorless dextro- 
rotatory non-fermentable sirup, all attempts to crystallize it having 
thus far proved unsuccessful. The above constitution, proposed by 
Fischer and Andreas, f is based upon the reactions of chitose and upon 
the analysis of its derivatives. 

Chitose in many of its properties, such as reducing power, forma- 
tion of hydrazones, oxime reaction, etc., behaves as an ordinary reduc- 
ing sugar. On the other hand, in its failure to form osazones, chitose 
docs not behave in a manner typical of the normal monosaccharides, 

and this is supposed to be due to the absence of a HCOH group in 
the position adjoining the CHO radical. I 

Chitose was first observed by Berth elot^ in the action of mineral 
acids upon chitin. The chitose thus obtained seems to have been due, 
however, to the decomposition of glucosamine. 


* Ber., 36, 3787; 36, 24. f Ber., 36, 2587. 


t Compt. rend., 47, 227. 
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Re(wtions, Chitose upon, oxidation with bromine is converted into 
chitonic acid, CeHioOe, and upon oxidation with nitric acid into isosac- 
charic acid, CeHA. The configuration of these follows from that of 
chitose; 


0 


Cn^OH 
/in -CHOU 

I 

COOH 

Chitdilio fveid. 


coon 

/CH-CIIOli 

^ I 

^CH-CHOU 

ioOH 

Isoduccharic acid. 


Chitonic acid was obtained by Fischer and Ti(;maun* as a sirup 
= + 44.5), and isosaccharic acid as a white crystalline compountl 
melting at to 185^ C. {[a]^ = + 48 about). The two acids do not 
form lactones and cannot be reduced by means of sodium amalgam. 

Isosaccharic acid in presence of dehydrating agents is convcrtc<l into 
dehydroinucic acid and gives the characteristic reaction of this when 
heated with sulphuric acid and isatin (p. 781). 

Chitose, chitonic and isosaccharic acids can be regarded as hydrated 
derivates of fiirfuran which has tlie formula 

H 

f 

/C=C-H 

^ I 

NC = C-1I 

1 

II 


Their close relationship to furfural and its derivatives is referred to 
elsewhere (p. 782). 


The Cycloses 

The cycloses t are an important group of compounds, widely dis- 
tributed in nature and forming a connecting link between the sugars 
and the aromatic benzol-ring derivatives. The cycloses frecjucntly 
occur in nature associated with the sugars and there seems to be an in- 
timate physiological connection between the two groups of substances; 
the transformation of the one group into the other has not, however, 
been accomplished as yet in the laboratory. Although a number of 
the cycloses are isomeric witli several of the sugars, the cycloses are 
not sugars in the chemical sense, as they contain no aldehyde or ketone 
group and give none of the characteristic sugar reactions. 

* tier., 27, 138. 

t For a full description and bibliography of the cycloses sec article by Viktor 
Grafe ip the Biochemisches Handlexikon, p. 551 . 
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The cycloses may be regarded chemically as derivatives of hexa- 
n^ethylene, or hexahydrobenzol, which is a cyclic carbon compound of 
tlie formula; 

C 

/ \ 

HjC CH, 

I 1 

ILC OUi 

\ / 
c 
Ih 

Betite, C 6 Hij{OH) 4 . — A compound answering to the properties of 
a tetroxyhexamethylene was found by Lippmann* in the end prod- 
ucts of beet molasses and was hence given the name of hetite. 

Betite crystallizes in colorless prisms melting at 221° C. It is 
easily soluble in water and is slightly dextrorotatory. It has no reduc- 
ing power, is not attacked by boiling alkalies and upon oxidation yields 
quinone. 

QUERCITE. — Acorn sugar. Oak sugar. 

C6HK0H)5. 

II // H 

HO 

c/ 

c 

/ \ 

no H 

Penloxj’hexamethylene 

Quercite^ which is isomeric with the methylpentoses, CeHiaO,, is 
widely distributed in nature, being found in acorns, cork, bark and other 
tissues of the oak. Of the large number of possible isomeric pentoxy- 
hexamethylenes quercite is the only one at present known. 

Qucrcite was discovered by Braconnot;t it is best prepared by ex- 
tracting finely ground acorns with cold water. The filtered extract is 
evaporated in vacuum at 40® C. and any sugars which are present de- 
stroyed by fermentation with yeast; the solution is then clarified by 
means of lead subacetate to remove tannic acid and other impurities 

t Ann, chim. phya. 13], 27, 392. 


Ber., 34, 1159. 
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and the filtrate freed from excess of lead by means of hydrogen sulphide* 
The clear filtered solution upon evaporation gives crystals of quero^ 
which are purified by recrystallizing from alcohol. 

Properties. — Quercite crystallizes in colorless monoclinic prisms 
which melt at 234*^ C., dissolve in 8 to 10 parts of water and have a 
sweet taste. It is soluble in hot alcohol but insoluble in ether. Quor- 
cite is dextrorotatory, [a]]^ =+ 24.24. It is not fermented by yeast, 
although certain bacteria arc able to effect a slow decomposition. 

Tests. — Quercite docs not reduce Fehling's solution and fails to 
give any of the reactions characteristic of the sugars. Hot solutions of 
the alkalies are without action. Upon heating at 260° to 290° C., quer- 
cite is decomposed into quinone, C6H4O2, hydroquinone, C6H4(OH)2, 
pyrocatechin, 06114(011)2, and pyrogallol, CeH3(OH)3, which sublime 
with other benzol derivatives. A similar series of compounds is ob- 
tained upon heating with concentrated hydriodic acid or fusing with 
pota.s.sium liydroxide. 

Quercite having 5 OH groups yields a corresponding number of 
acetates upon heating with acetic anhydride at temperatures ranging 
from 100° to 150° C. 


The INOSITES. — C6lIfi(OII)o. 

H OH 
\ / 

C 

/ \' 


H 


HO 

H 




Oil 

H 


.0 


HO 


\ 


/ 


OH 


\ / 

C 

/ \ 

H OH 

II e 10 xy he sa m e thy lenB 

Isomeric Forms. — The inosites, which are isomeric with the hcxoscs, 
C6H12O6, are widely distributed in both the vegetable and the animal 
worlds. Of the nine possible arrangements of the H and OH groups of 
inosite upon the two sides of the ring plane only two of these arrange- 
ments possess molecular ass>mietry and there would, therefore, be only 
two optically active isomers, corresponding to the following configurations : 

H 
/C- 


/ 

HO/ 

H^s 


OH 


OH 


OH 


OH 

H 

~C 


X'— 
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«\ 
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HO 
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The two optically active d- and 1 inosites corresponding to the above 
configurations occur in nature as their methyl esters pinite and que- 
brachite from which theyjiave been separated by treatment with hydri- 
odie acid. 

A peculiarity of the inosites is that none of their carbon atoms is 
structurally asymmetric, two bonds of each C atom being connected 
alike with reference to the remainder of the ring; this apparent excep- 
tion to the theory of van't Hoff and Le Eel disappears, however, if 
the question is regarded from the standpoint of molecular assymmetry. 

d-Inosite, C 6 H 12 O 6 . — This compound has not been found as yet 
free in nature; its methyl ester, however, is widely distributed as 
pinite, and d-inosite is obtained directly from this by heating with con- 
centrated hydriodic acid. The reaction proceeds quantitatively as 
follows: 

C6H6(0H)5(0CH3) -h hi = C6Hg(OH)6+ CH3I. 

einit« Hydriodic d-lDosite Methyl iodide, 

ucid 

Properties. — d-Inosite consists of small colorless octahedral crystals 
which melt at 247° to 248° C., and are easily soluble in water, less solu- 
ble in alcohol, but insoluble in ether. By crystallizing from water a 
hydrate has been obtained having the formula Cfini 20 (! + 2 H 2 O. 
d-Inosite is dextrorotatory without mutarotation, [a];j =-1-65; it is not 
fermented by yeast, and does not reduce Feh ling’s solution. 

Tests. — All of the inosites upon oxidation with nitric acid yield 
colored oxyquinone derivatives. In carrying out this test the method 
of Scherer* is generally used. A small quantity of the material to be 
tested is treated with a little nitric acid and evaporated upon the water 
bath almost to dryness; a little ammoniacal barium chloride or calcium 
chloride solution is then added and the solution again evaporated. If 
iiiosite is present a beautiful rose red color will develop; 0.5 mg. of in- 
osite may be detected in this way. Seidel f has modified this test by 
using ammoniacal strontium acetate to develop the color and in this 
way 0.3 mg. of inositc may be detected. 

d-Inosite when heated to boiling with an excess of acetic anhydride 
in presence of a little zinc chloride is converted into the hexacctate 
C 6 H 6 (CH 3 C 00 ) 6 , which is obtained as an amorphous mass insoluble in 
water but soluble in alcohol ([a]^ =+ 9.75). 

Pinite, C 6 H 6 (OH) 5 (OCH 3 ). — This, the methyl ester of d-inosite, 
is isomeric with the methylhexose sugars and is found widely dis- 
tributed in nature. It was discovered by Berthelot|: in 1856 in the 

* Ann., 73 , 322; 81 , 375. t Chem. Ztg,, 11 , 676. 

t Compt. rend., 41 , 392. 
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resin of the Pinus lambertiana of California; it also occurs as sennite* 
in Senna leaves, as matezitef in the juice of the Madagascar rubber 
plant (Mateza roritina) and has also been found in the mother liquors J 
from the crystallization of conifer in. The identity of these various 
methyl esters of d-inosite with pinite has been established by Combes, § 
Wiley, li and others.^ 

Pinite forms white rhornbic-hemihedral crystals melting at 185° to 
186° C-, and subliming without decomposition at 200° C. It has the 
same degree of sweetness as cane sugar, is easily soluble in water, loss 
soluble in alcohol and insoluble in ether. It is not fermentable, and 
does not reduce Fehling solution. Finite is dextrorotatory, [a]^ = +05.5. 

1-Inosite, CeHi^Oe. — -This compound has been found as yet 
only in the form of its methyl ester, qucbrachitc, from which it was 
obtained by Tanret** upon heating with hydriodic acid. The reaction 
is the same as that given for pinite. 

Properties. — l-I nosite crystallizes from alcohol as the anhydride 
C 6 H 12 O 6 in the form of colorless prisms melting at 247° C. A hydrate, 
C 6 Hi 206 + 2 H 2 O, has been obtained by crystallizing from water. 
1-Inositc is easily soluble in water, less soluble in alcohol but insoluble 
in ether. It is levorotatory, [«]^= — 65 for the anhydride without mu- 
tarotation, is unfermentable and does not reduce Fehling’s solution. 

1-Inosito gives Scherer’s inositc reaction upon heating with nitric acid. 
With acetic anhydride an amorphous hexacetate is formed; the com- 
pound is levorotatory ([a]^ = — 10) but in other respects behaves the 
same as the hexacetate of d-inositc. 

Quebrachite, CfiH 6 (OH) 5 (OCH 3 ). — This, the methyl ester of 
l-inositc, occurs in the bark of the Quebracho tree. It crystallizes in 
prisms melting at 186° to 187° C.; the crystals are very sweet, easily 
soluble in water, less soluble in alcohol and insoluble in ether. Quebra- 
chito is levorotatory, [a]^ =— 80; this figure, though of opposite sign, 
is not of the same value as that of pinite (+ 65.5), so that the two 
compounds are not optical antipodes. The compound is not attacked 
by dilute alkalies or acids; heated with concentrated nitric acid it gives 
Scherer’s reaction. Quebrachite is unfermentable and does not reduce 
Fehling’s solution. 

* Dragendorff and Kiibly, Ztschr. f. Chemio (1866), 411. 

t Girard, Coinpl. rend., 77, 995; 110, 84. 

I Ticmann and Haarmann, Bor,, 7, 009. 

5 Compt. rend., 110, 46. 

II Amer. Chem. Jour., 13, 228. 

11 See Maquenno-'s “ La«i Sucres,” p. 209. 

** Compt. rend,, 109, 908. 
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d, 1-Iaosite. — Racemic inosite was obtained by Maquenne and 
Tanret * by dissolving and crystallizing equal parts of d- and 1-i nosite. 
The anhydride consists of colorless crystals melting at 253° C.; the sal> 
stance behaves as a true racemic combination and not as a simple mix- 
ture, d, 1-Inositc is optically inactive; in its chemical behavior it reacts 
the same as either d- or 1-inosite. It is not fermented by yeast; it has 
been partially resolved by Tanret who found that Aspergillus niger 
at low temperatures caused the inactive solution to become sensibly 
levorotatory. 

i-Inosite, CeHiaOs (Phascomannite, Nucite, Dambose). Occurrence. 
— Inactive inosite, also called anti- or mesoinosite, is the only inosite 
which has thus far been found free in nature. It was discovered by 
Schererf in 1850 in the mother liquors from a preparation of creatine 
obtained by extracting meat, and has since been found to be very 
widely distributed throughout the animal and vegetable kingdoms. It 
occurs in the muscles, kidneys, liver, lungs, heart, brain and other 
organs of the body and has also been found in the urine of patients 
afflicted with Bright’s disease and diabetes, and also frequently in 
normal urines. The occurrence of inosite in the urine is sometimes 
termed inosuria. 

In the vegetable world i-inosite has been found in green beans, peas 
and other legumes, in the cabbage, in the leaves of asparagus, the 
potato, dandelion, grape vine, oak, ash and other trees, in different 
mushrooms, in the roots of many plants and in the juices of grapes, 
blueberries and other fruits. 

In the combined form i-inosite occurs as its methyl esters bormsiie 
and damhonite. 

Preparation. — i-Inosite is prepared from meat by first extracting 
the finely cut material with water. The aqueous extract is then 
slightly acidified with acetic acid and boiled; the coagulated albumin 
is filtered off and the filtrate clarified with normal lead acetate. The 
solution is again filtered and the filtrate heated with an excess of lead 
subacetate solution and allowed to stand for 1 to 2 days. The basic 
lead-inosite compound is filtered off and decomposed in water with 
hydrogen sulphide. The filtrate from the lead sulphide is concentrated, 
treated with an excess of hot alcohol and the solution separated from 
any precipitated impurities. The alcoholic solution upon cooling will 
usually deposit crystals of inosite; if no crystals form, the separation 
may be promoted by adding ether to the point of turbidity, and setting 

* Compt, rend,, 110 , 86. 
t Ann., 73 , 322. 
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the solution aside in a cool place. The compound is purified by re- 
crystallizing from alcohol. 

To prepare inosite from plant materials the process employed by 
Maquenne* for its extraction from walnut loaves may be employed. 
The dried finely ground leaves are extracted repeatedly with 5 to 6 parts 
of boiling water, the residue pressed out and the brownish colored ex- 
tract treated hot with concentrated milk of lime until the precipitate 
which has formed settles quickly. The solution is filtered and the fil- 
trate treated with a very slight excess of normal lead acetate. The 
solution is again filtered and the inosite precipitated with ammoniacal 
lead subacetate solution. The precipitate, which should be perfectly 
white, is filtered oil and then decomposed in aqueous suspension with 
hydrogen sulphide. The filtrate from the tead sulphide precipitate is 
evaporated to a sirup; the latter is then treated while still warm (about 
50® C.) with 7 to 8 per cent of its volume of concentrated nitric acid 
which oxidizes most of the impurities but is without action upon the 
inosite. (Excess of acid and high temperature must, however, be 
avoided.) The acid solution is then heated for a few minutes upon 
the water bath and then treated with 4 to 5 volumes of strong alcohol; 
after cooling 1 volume of ether is added when the ino.site will begin to 
crystallize. After 24 hours the solution is decanted, the impure ino- 
site washed with alcohol and then reerystallized from acetic acid. To 
remove the last traces of coloring matter, caleium sulphate and other 
impurities, the inosite is dissolved in water and treated with a slight 
excess of barium hydroxide solution. The solution is filtered, the ex- 
cess of barium removed with ammonium carbonate and the clear filtrate 
evaporated to dryness. The residue upon recrystallizing from water 
gives pure ino.siie. By this method Maquonne obtained 440 gms. of 
inosite from 150 kg.s. of leaves, a yield of about 0.29 per ceiit- 

Properties. — i-Inosite crystallizes from alcohol or from water above 
a temperature of 50° C. as the anhydride in the form of needles melting 
at 224° C. Upon crystallizing from water below a temperature of 
50® C., the hydrate C 6 H 12 OB + 2 H 2 O is obtained in the form of large 
hexagonal mono clinic crystals which efiloresce rapidly in a dry atmos- 
phere. i-Inosite has a sweet taste, is very soluble in water (7.5 parts 
at 15® C. for the anhydride), less soluble in alcohol and insoluble in 
ether. It is optically inactive even after the addition of borax; its 
optical neutrality is not affected by the attack of moulds as is the case 
with d, 1-inosite, It is not fermented by yeast, although certain bac- 
teria appear to cause destructive changes. It does not reduce Eehling’s 
* “ Lcs Sucres/' p. 216. 
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reagent, although it produces a metallic mirror with ammoniacal silver 
solution. i-Inosite gives Scherer’s reaction, described under d-inosite. 

Bomesite. CeH6(OH)s(OOH3). — This, the monomethyl ester of 
i-inosite, was discovered by Girard* in crude Borneo caoutchouc; it 
was also found by Flint and Tollensf in the wash waters from certain 
rubber factories. It is isomeric with pinite and quebrachite and crys- 
tallizes in rhombic prisms melting at about 200° C. and subliming at 
205° C. It is easily soluble in water, but less soluble in alcohol. It is 
dextrorotatory, [a]^ = 'f 32 (Girard), + 31.16 (Flint and Tollens); it is 
unfermentable and does not reduce Fehling’s solution. It is decom- 
posed J by heating with hydriodic acid into methyl iodide and 
i-inosite. 

Dambonite, CbH 6 (OH) 4 (OCH 3 ) 2 . — This, the dimethyl ester of 
i-inosite, was discovered by Girard § in Gabon rubber; it has also been 
found in the latex or milky caoutchouc yielding juice of the Castilloa 
elastica. Dambonite crystallizes in white rhombic prisms which melt 
at about 190° to 195° C. and sublime between 200° to 210° C. It is 
sweet, very soluble in water and dilute alcohol, unfermentable, optically 
inactive and does not reduce Fehling’s solution. Dambonite forms 
with potassium iodide a double salt of the fonnula CsHigOsKL Upon 
heating with hydriodic acid it yields methyl iodide and i-inosite. Hy- 
drolysis is also effected upon heating with concentrated hydrochloric 
acid. 

Quercinite, C6H6(OH)6. ^ This compound was discovered by Vin- 
cent and Delachanal | in the mother liquors obtained from the crystal- 
lization of quercite. Quercinite crystallizes from cold water as a 
hydrate, the crystals of which effloresce rapidly upon exposure to the 
air. Crystallized from hot water the anhydride is obtained in the 
form of rhombic prisms melting at 340° C. The anhydride is soluble 
in 66 parts of cold water, easily soluble in hot water, insoluble in alcohol 
and ether; it is optically inactive, unfermentable and does not reduce 
Fehling’s solution. Quercinite gives Scherer’s inosite reaction, and in 
its general behavior seems to belong to the group of inactive inusites 
of which there are seven possible stereo-isomers. 

Phytin. — Inosite also exists in nature in combination with phos- 
phoric acid as phytin, the principal phosphorus compound of vcgetalile 

• Compt. rend., 73 , 426; 77 , 995. 

t Ann., 272 , 288. 

t Maquenne, Ann. chim. phya. [6], 12 , 566. 

I Compt. rend., 67 , 820. 

II Compt. rend,, 104 , 1855. 
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seeds. Phytiii, according to the researches of Suzuki, Yoshimura and 
Takaishi,* is an inosite-hexaphosphoric acid C6H6[OPO(OH)2]6 , which, 
by the action of a special enzyme phyiase, is hydrolyzed into inosite and 
phosphoric acid. 

CfiH6[OPO(OH)2]6 + 6 iUO = CeHiaOa + 6 H 3 PO 4 . 

Pliytiu Inosite Phosphoric 

acid 

* Bull. College of Agric., Tokyo, 7, 495, 503 (1907). 



CHAPTER XXIII 

THE SUGAR ALCOHOLS AND SUGAR ACIDS 

The dose relationship of the sugars to the alcohols upon the one side 
and to the monobasic and dibasic acids upon the other has already been 
mentioned. While these two groups of substances arc entirely distinct 
from the sugars, their constant association with the sugars in nature 
and their great importance in many analytical and synthetical oper- 
ations of sugar chemistry are of sufficient account to require brief 
mention. 

The Sugar Alcohols 

Of some thirty known sugar alcohols the following eight have been 
found in nature : glycerol, crythritc, adonite, sorbite, mannite, dulcite, 
perseite and volemite. Reference has already been made to the 
occurrence of these. 

Synthesis of the Sugar Alcohols. — The sugar alcohols are gener- 
ally prepared by the action of nascent hydrogen upon an aldose or 
ketose sugar. The reduction is best accomplished by means of sodium 
amalgam. The process of Fischer* is as follows: a 10 per cent aqueous 
solution of the sugar is treated ice cold with small additions of sodium 
amalgam (2 to 2^ per cent sodium content) until the reducing power 
of the solution has almost disappeared. During the first part of the 
operation the solution is kept weakly acid with constant additions of 
dilute sulphuric acid in order to prevent molecular transformation of 
sugar by action of the free alkali; in the last stages of the reduction 
the solution is kept faintly alkaline. After reduction the solution is 
neutralized, evaporated until sodium sulphate begins to crystallize and 
then poured into 8 volumes of absolute alcohol. The alcoholic solu- 
tion is filtered from sodium sulphate and evaporated when the sugar 
alcohol is obtained cither as a sirup or in crystalline form. 

Formation of Sugar Alcohols During Fermentation. — The sugar 
alcohols are also formed in many anaerobic fermentations through a 
similar process of reduction. The best-known example of this is the 
so-called mannitic fermentation which takes place frequently in the 
juices of the sugar cane, sugar beet, grapes, apples and in other vege- 

* Untersuebungen uber Kohlenhydrate " (1909), pp. 186, 292, 473, etc. 
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table extracts. The sugar is changed partly to mannite and partly to 
the mucilaginous gum dextran (C 6 Hio 05 )„; the latter can be precipi- 
tated by means of alcohol and the mannite obtained by evaporation of 
the alcoholic solution. The presence of mannite in wines, musts, vine- 
gars, sugar-house products, distillery residues, etc., is due largely to the 
result of such fermentations. 

Properties and Reactions of the Sugar Alcohols. — The sugar alco- 
hols resemble one another in their sweet taste, in not being fermented by 
yeast and in the complete lack of the aldehyde or ketone properties 
(reduction of Fehling's solution, hydrazone and osazone formation, 
color reactions, etc.), characteristic of the parent sugar. In presence of 
free alkalies the sugar alcohols give soluble complex substitution prod- 
ucts with many of the heavy metals; for this reason salts of copper, etc., 
are not precipitated by alkaline hydroxides in presence of glycerol, 
mannite and other polyvalent alcohols. This property, however, is 
not a characteristic one, being also shared by the sugars and their acid 
derivatives. 

Compounds of Sugar Alcohols and Metals. — If excess of alkali be 
avoided, the metallic substitution products of the sugar alcohols may 
be obtained in some cases as a precipitate. Mannite, for example, can 
be precipitated from solution in presence of copper sulphate by adding 
ammonium hydroxide to faintest possible excess. The blue coppor- 
mannite compound can then be filtered off; it is practically insoluble in 
water, but is soluble in excess of ammonia from which solution the 
mannite can be regenerated after removing the copper with hydrogen 
sulphide. This process due to Guignet * * * § can be utilized for the separation 
of mannite from plant juices. 

Reaction of S'ugar Alcohols with Borax. — The behavior of many 
sugar alcohols with borax and boric acid is also worthy of mention. If 
a little borax be added to an aqueous solution of mannite, arabite, etc., 
the solution becomes strongly acid, with a marked increase in the elec- 
trical conductivity.f The phenomenon is due to the formation of 
alcohol-boric acid complexes, the constitution of which remains in 
doubt. The acid complex^ which is strong enough to decompose car- 
bonates, undergoes dissociation | upon dilution with water, 

Rnrax and boric acid also liave the peculiar property of intensifying 
the rotatory power § of Solutions of the sugar alcohols to a very marked 

* Compt, rend., 109, 528, 

t Magnanini, Gazetta chim. Ital., 20, 428. 

t Klein, Bull. soc. chim. [2j, 29, 195, 198, 357. 

§ Vignon, Compt, rend., 77, 1191; 78, 148. 
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degree, the result no doubt of the higher specific rotation of the boric acid 
alcohol complex. Acid molybdates* * * § of sodium and ammonium produce 
•the same effect to an even greater extent; so also the tungstate f and 
paratungstate of sodium. Polarization of solutions before and after the 
addition of constant quantities of borax has been employed for esti- 
mating certain sugar alcohols, as mannite^ in mixture with other sub- 
stances. 

Table cm gives a list of the different alcohols, with a few of their 
properties, which are obtained by reduction of the different mono- 
saccharides. The sugar alcohols, which have been found free in 
nature, are marked in italics. In the nomenclature of the sugar 
alcohols the ending -fie § is usually substituted in place of the termina- 
tion -ose of the sugar, as pentite, hexite, etc. 

It will be noted from the table that the ketose sugars, erythrulose, 
fructose, sorbose, and tagatose, yield two isomeric alcohols upon reduc- 
tion, This necessarily follows from the configuration, since reduction of 

the C = 0 group will give both IlioH and HOCH isomers. 

I 1 1 

Reaction of Sugar Alcohols with Aldehydes. — A number of re- 
actions, which have l>een employed for the separation and identification 
of the sugar alcohols, should be mentioned. Chief among these are the 
reactions with formaldehyde, acetaldehyde and benzaldehyde in pres- 
ence of strong hydrochloric or sulphuric acid (50 per cent) with forma- 
tion of a characteristic group of compounds known as acetals. 

Formals. — Mannite, for example, when heated with equal parts of 
40 per cent formaldehyde and concentrated hydrochloric acid gives 
mannite tri formal, || C 6 H 806 (CH 2 ) 3 , which consists of white needles, only 
slightly soluble in water and melting at 227° C. 

Acetals. — In the same way, by heating mannite with acetaldehyde or 
paracetaldehyde in presence of concentrated hydrochloric acid or 50 per 
cent sulphuric acid, mannite triaeotal, CgH 80 o(C 2 H 4 ) 3 , is formed. 

Benzals. — Of greater value than the formals and acetals for separa- 
tion and identification of the sugar alcohols are the benzals. This re- 

* Gernez, Compt. rend., 112, 1360. 

t Klein, Compt. rend., 89, 484. 

I Muller, Bull. soc. clilm. [3], 11, 329. 

§ Many chemists prefer the ending -itol in place of -ik, aa mannitol, arabitol, 
perscitol, etc. ; while this conforms with the rule Ihut all alcohols should end in -ol 
the author has preferred the older and simpler terminology, which is still retained by 
Fischer, Tollens, Lippmann, Maquenne and other leading authorities. 

II Tollens and Schulz, Ber., 27, 1802. 
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action, which is due to Mounier,* has been much employed by Fischer, f 
The alcohol, in concentrated hydrochloric acid or 50 per cent sulphuric 
acid, is shaken up with benzaldehyde when the benzal derivatives of 
erythritc, xylite, martnitc, sorbite, and perseitc will quickly precipitate: 
the separation with these alcohols is almost quantitative. In the case 
of glycerol, arabite, and dulcite the benzal derivatives obtained by this 
method remain in solution so that no separation is effected. 

As to the constitution of the benzals obtained by the method just 
described there appears to be no uniformity. Mannite, for example, 
combines with three molecules of benzaldehyde; erythrite, xylite, ado- 
nite, sorbite, and perseite with two; and glucoheptite with only one. 
This peculiarity is probably due to the spatial arrangement of the 
alcohol groups wthin the molecule, although no satisfactory theory | 
has as yet been formulated. As in the case of the formals and acetals 
the reaction probably results from the withdrawal of the H from 2 
hydroxyl groups of the sugar alcohol by the 0 of the aldehyde. The 
reaction, for example, with sorbite would be: 

aHs / Cr.lL \ 

CcHmOc + 2 0: C- II = C JIi„oA : ( ' - 1 1 /, + 2 11 , 0 , 

Sorbite Deiizaldeliycle Sorbitc-dibenziil WiiU-r. 

but which of the hydroxyl groups of the sugar alcohol parlieii)atc in the 
reaction is not at present known. 

The formulie and properties of the more important benzal deriva- 
tives of the sugar alcohols are given in Table CIV. 

The benzals upon boiling witli 5 per cent sulphuric acid are decom- 
posed into benzaldehyde and the free alcohol. The proces.s of decompo- 
sition is much facilitated by the addition of a little free benzaldehyd(^ 
In a few cases, with mannite, long boiling and a high temperature of 
heating are required to effect complete hydrolysis. The bcnzaldeliydc 
can be removed by shaking out the cold acid solution with ether and Uie 
sulphuric acid eliminated by neutralizing with btirium hydroxide and 
filtering off the barium sulphate. The clear filtrate upon evaporation 
will then yield the sugar alcohol either as a sirup or in the crystalline 
form. By this means it is possible to effect the separation of different 
sugar alcohols from plant extracts, juices, etc. 

Sugar alcohols can be didcctcd in the luesence of sugars by fir.st 
heating the solution with dilute hydrochloric acid to invert any higlier 
saccharides; the sugars arc then precipitated in the neutralized solution 
as osazones by means of phenylhydrazine. After filtering off the osa- 

* Compt. rend., 106, U25, 1732; 107, DIO; 108, 408. t Bor., 27, 1524. 
t See Fischer's discussion upon this point, Ber., 27, 1524. 
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zones, the filtrate is shaken out with ether to remove excess of phenyl- 
hydrazine and the aqueous solution tested for sugar alcohols with 
benzaldehyde in the manner described. 


Table CIV 

Giving Forrmdoi and Properties of Sugar Alcohol Bernals 





Melting 


Alcohol . 

Formula, 

Appearance. 

1 t>oint, 
efeg. C. 

Solubility, 

Glycerol- [noil {)- 

CallcO, ; CHCgH, 

1 

Fine white needles. 

66 

Sol. hot water. 

bcnzal. 

Eryt hrite-di- 

CAWi (:CUC6Hi)2 

F ine white needles. 

197-8 

Insol. in water. 

benzal. 




Arabite-mono- 

CsH.oOb : CHCbHs 

Fine white needles. 

150 

Sol. hot water. 

benzal. 




. 

Xylite - dill en- 
zal. 

Adonite-diben- 

CJIsOi (: CnCBHB)2 

Gelatinous flakes. 

175 

Insol. in water. 

GdUOs (:ClICab)2 1 

Fine white needles. 

164-5 

Insol. in water. 

zal. 

Manni te-trl- 

jCoHsOc (: CHCbH5)3 

Fine white needles. 

, 220 

Insol. in water. 

benzal . 




Talite-triben-' 
zal. , 

tsorbite-di bcn- 
zal. 1 

.CsHsOe {: CHCbH5)3 ' 

Fine white needles. 

206 

Insol. in water. 

1 1 

CbHicOd (; CRCBHa2> 

f a Amorphous. 

200 

1 Slightly sol. in 
water. 

( fi Crystalline. 

164 

Insol. in water. 

Diilcite-dibcn- 

CaLoOB(:CHC6HB)3 

Fine white needles.' 

215-20 ' 

Sol. hot water. 

zal. 

Perseite-diben- 

j 

Fine white needles. 

1 

230-5 

Insol. in water. 

C 7 II 12 O 7 (: CHCeHB)^ 

zal. 




Glucoheptitc- 

C 7 II 14 O 7 : CllCfilU 

Fine white needles. 

214 

Insol. in water. 

inonobenzal. 






Oxidation of Sugar Alcohols. — As the sugars upon reduction yield 
alcohol derivatives so the latter upon gentle oxidation are converted 
into sugars. The two processes are not liowever strictly reversible for 
while glucose upon ’reduction gives the alcohol sorbite, the latter upon 
oxidation gives a mixture of glucose and sorbose. In fact it may be 
stated as a general rule that the sugar alcohols upon weak oxidation 
yield both an aldose and a ketose sugar. This may be seen from the 
following examples: 

Aloxjhol Sugars deri^^ed by oxidation. 

Aldose Ketose 

Glycerol = d,l-GIyceTose + Dioxyacetone 

i-Erythrile = d,l-Erythrosc -h d,l-Erythmlose 

d-Mannite = d-Mannose + d-Fructosc 

d-Sorbitc = d-Glucose 4* d-Sorbose 

Oxidation of Sugar Alcohols htj Chemical Means. — One method of 
oxidation frequently used by Fischer * is to treat the alcohol with 10 
* “ Untersuchungen iiber Kohlcnhyrlrate ” (1909), pp. 244, 294, etc. 
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parts nitric acid of 1.18 sp. gr. at a temperature of about 45® C. The 
liquid soon acquires reducing properties and when this has reached its 
maximum the solution is cooled, neutralized, and tlie sugar precii)itatcd 
as hydrazone, osazone, or examined by other suitable methods. In 
place of nitric acid other agents may be used for oxidizing the sugar 
alcohols to sugars, such, for example, as sodium hypobromite, weak per- 
manganate, hydrogen peroxide in presence of ferrous sulphate, and lead 
peroxide with hydrochloric acid. 

Oxidation of Sugar Alcohols by Means of Bacteria. — The oxidation 
of the sugar alcohols to sugars may also be accomplished by biochemical 
means. The organism most u.sed for this piii'posc is the Baderium 
xylinum, or sorbose bacterium, the action of which upon sugar alcohols 
and sugars has been especially studied by Hertrand.* The peculiarity 
of the oxidation of sugar alcohols by Bacterium xylinum is that the 
sugars formed are largely if not entirely ketoses. The following ex- 
amples are given of oxidation of sugar alcohols made by means of this 
organism : 

Glycerol = Dioxyacctonc. 
i-Erythrite = Ery1 hruloso, 
l-.\rn,bito = Arabokotose. 
d-Mannitc = chFructosc. 
d-Sorbitc = d-Sorboso. 

Porsoito = ITeptokotoso. 

Volcinitc = Heptoketose. 

All the sugar alcohols, however, arc not oxidized by Bacterium 
xylinum. Dulcite and .xylite, for example, arc not affected by this or- 
ganism. A curious fact noted in this connection is that oxidation by 
Bacterium xylinum dues not take place in compounds where ilie hy- 
droxyl groups in the second and third position lie on opposite sides of 
the carbon chain. Thus xylite and dulcite both have the following 
configuration in common: 

I 

HO-C-H 3 
n-C-OII 2 
CHjOH 1 

For some reason not understood sugar alcohols having the above 
arrangement, are not oxidizerl by Bacterium xylinum. 

Sorbite, mannite, arabite and erythrite, on the other hand, have the 

• Compt. rend., 126, 762, 894, 984; 130, 1330; Bull. soc. chim. [31, IE, 627; 19, 


347 . 
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hydroxyl groups in the second and third position on the same side of 
the carbon chain and are oxidized by Bacterium xylinum as follows: 

3 h-C-OH H-i-OH 

2 H-i-OH+O = i:0 +11*0, 

1 CH 2 OH 

Alcohol Kotow:. 

Too prolonged or too violent oxidation of the sugar alcohols will 
lead beyond the sugars to the formation of sugar acids, the description 
of which will follow. 

The Sugar Acids 

The sugar acids according to the degree of oxidation are divided into 
two groups: the monobasic and the dibasic acids. 

THE MONOBASIC ACIDS OP THE SUGARS 

Synthesis of the Monobasic Acids. — The oxidation of sugars to 
the monobasic acids is usually accomplished by means of bromine water. 
The general equation for the reaction with an aldose sugar is: 

C„H2„0„ + 2 Br + H,0 = C„H2„0„+i + 2 HBr. 

Aldoae Bromitio Alclnnic ucid Hydrobromic aetd. 

In carrying out the reaction according to Fischer * 1 part of sugar 
is dissolved in 5 parts of water and 2 parts of bromine added. The 
solution is kept cold and shaken frequently until all bromine has dis- 
solved. After standing at room temperature 1 to 3 days, the solution is 
heated to expel any excess of bromine ; carbonate of lead is then added to 
neutralize the hydrobromic acid formed in the reaction and the filtered 
solution evaporated to about half its volume. After 24 hours the lead 
bromide, which has crystallized, is filtered off and the lead remaining in 
solution precipitated with hydrogen sulphide. After boiling off the 
hydrogen sulphide from the filtrate the last traces of hydrobromic acid 
are removed from the solution by shaking with silver oxide, and any 
dissolved silver removed from the filtrate with hydrogen sulphide. The 
solution is then reboiled to expel hydrogen sulphide, decolorized if 
necessary with animal charcoal and filtered when the acid can either 
be precipitated, in the form of an insoluble salt or other derivative, or 
separated as a crystalline lactone by evaporation. 

The method just described for oxidizing sugars to their monobasic 
acids holds true, however, only for the aldose sugars. Ketose sugars are 
but little affected by bromine water at ordinary temperature during the 

* Ber., 22 , 3218, 
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first few days. Several weeks' contact, however, will bring about slow 
oxidation, with a breaking up of the molecule into a mixture of acids of 
lower carbon content. 

Nomenclature: — In the nomenclature of the monobasic acids de- 
rived from the sugars the ending -onic is usually substituted for the 
termination -ose of the sugar as xylonic, gluconic, pentonic, hexonic, 
etc. 

Lactones of the Monobasic Acids. — Of the monobasic acids gly- 
collic acid, corresponding to a diosc sugar, is obtained in the form of 
crystals (melting point 80'’ C.) and glyceric acid, corresponding to a 
triose sugar, a« a thick sirup. The higher tetronic, pentonic, hexonic, 
heptonic, octonic and nononic acids split off one molecule of water upon 
evaporation and crystallize out as lactones. The formation of the 
lactone of a hexonic acid is represented as follows- 


CH,OH 

CHiOH 

ClIOH 

CHOU 

7 cnoili 

7 CH 

^ CHOTI ; 

1 : 

0 ction 1 

I c 

« CIIOH ; 

a CHOU 1 

1 

OC-;OfT 1 

1 

oc 1 


Heiouic acid Hexonir arid lartrme 


In the above reaction the splitting off of water and the linkage by the 
oxygen ring always take place between tlie carbon atom of tlu^ U'rminal 
COOH group and the third or y carbon atom. Glycollic and glyceric 
acids, which have no y carbon atom, are unable to form lactones. 

The lactones of the monobasic acids are well-defined crystalline 
compounds easily soluble in water. Freshly prepared aqueous solu- 
tions of the lactones arc neutral in reaction, but on standing a strong 
acidity develops owing to the regeneration of the carboxyl group by 
addition of water. 

The sugar monobasic acids and their lactones arc optically active, 
A marked difference, however, is noticeable between the specific rota- 
tions of the acid and its lactone, and with the transformation of the 
one into the other, by the addition or splitting off of water, changes in 
rotation take place which resemble the mutarotation of sugars. This 
is seen from the following observations made upon galactonic acid and 
its lactone; to reduce the influence of lactone formation the observations 
for the free acid were made upon a solution prepared by decomposing a 
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solution of the calcium salt with the equivalent amount of oxalic acid 
and Lite ring. 


r 10 minutes after solution — 10.56 
I 5 hours after solution — 13.77 

Galactonic acid * from calcium salt 6 days after solution — 39.24 

15 days after solution - 45.90 

[3 weeks after solution —46.82 


Galactonic acidf lactone 


i immediately after solution 
] several days after solution 


- 77.61 

- 07.89 


The observations show a slow conversion of the acid into the lactone 
and a similar conversion of the lactone into the acid; after a longer or 
shorter period of time, depending upon temperature and concentration, 
a eoiidilioM of equilibrium is reached when, the rotation remains constant. 

Relation of Configuration to the Rotation of Lactones. — An im- 
portant relation, noted by Hudson, J between the configuration and 
rotation of the lactones of the .sugar acids, is that all dextrorotatory 
lactones have their ring linkages upon one side of the carbon chain and 
all levorotatory lactones upon the opposite side. In the following 
table the position of the lactone ring, with reference to the terminal 
CO group and the carbon chain, is indicated at the head of the two 
classes of lactones. 


Dextrorotatory lactones, i Levorotatory lactone-i. 


1 

{. 

, -c^ a 

> 1 

-C- a 

i 

C-0 

1 

.yll-C 1 

.-in 

" ilJ 

o=c- — J 

l-Xvloiiic 

+ 83 

l-Arabonic 

- 73 9 

(1-Lvxoriic, -1-S2,4 

l-Riboni<; 

- IS O 

d-Gluconic 1*68.2 

Rhamnonic 

-39.(1 

d-Maiinonic + 53.8 

Isorhamnonic 

-62.0 

d-Gukmic 

+ 56.1 

Rhodeonic 

— 76.3 

a-llhamnohcxornc +83.8 

d'Galactonic 

- 77.6 

^-Rhamnohrxoiiic +43.3 ' 

1 a-Glucuh(!plonic 

-55.3 

a-Rhamnoheptonio +55,6 1 

/9'Glucolieptonic 

-67.7 

a-Clucooctonio +45.9 

d-Mannoheptonic 

-74.2 

|3-Glucooctonio -j- 23 . 6 

a-Galaheptonic 

-.52.3 

a-Galaoctonic +64.0 

Rhamnooc tonic 

-50,8 



d-Mannooctonic, 

-43.G 


Anderson § has extended the above list and shows that the re- 
lationship discovered by Hudson also holds for the lactones of the 

* Schnelle and Tollens, Ber., 23, 2991, J J. Am. Chem. Soc., 32, 338. 

t Rufi and Franz, Ber,, 36, 918. § J. Am, Chem. Soc., 34, 51. 
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different saccharinic acids, as .saccharin, isosaccharin, metasaccharin, 
etc., (see pp. 587 and 604). The relationship is an important one, since 
the rotation of a lactone indicates the position of the ring, thus estab- 
lishing the configuration for the y position of the acid and hence also 
for the corresponding sugar. In this manner Hudson has not only 
verified the configurations of the sugars established by Fischer from 
purely chemical data, but has pointed out the probable structure of a 
number of sugars whose configurations have been in doubt. 

Molecular Rearrangement of the Sugar Acids. — A peculiarity of 
many sugar acids is the ease with which they undergo molecular change 
into other isomers when their solutions are heated at high temperature. 
The simplest instance of such a change is the transformation of dextro- 
laciic into levo-laclic acid or vice versa, the reaction as in all such cases 
being a reversible one. 

CHs CFIa 

Ho-i-n 
I I 

II0~C=0 H0-C = 0 

d- Lactic acid 1-Lactic acid 

The lactones do not appear susceptible to this kind of molecular 
rearrangement and to prevent their formation the experiment with 
acids, which yield lactones, is carried out * by heating the aqueous solu- 
tion at 130° to 150° C. in presence of pyridine or quinoline, the latter 
through formation of salts preventing the generation of lactones. 

The part of the molecule which is affected in this method of iso- 
merization is always the hydroxyl adjoining the carboxyl group, the 
general formula for the reaction being: 

0 = C-OH 0 = i-0II 

The following examples are given of monobasic acids which have 
been found to undergo mutual isomerization by the method of Fischer 
just described. 

1-Xylonic d-Lyxonic 
l-Arabonic ^ 1-Ribonic 
d-Gluconic d-Mannonic 
i-Gluconic ^ 1-Mannonic 
d-Galactonic ^ d-Talonic 
l-Gulonic ^ l-Idonic 

The same reaction is also obtained between the a and 0 isomers of 
the hep tonic, octonic and nononic acids. 

* Fischer, Ber,, 27, 3189. 
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Reduction of Lactones to Sugars. — It has not been found possible 
to reduce the monobasic acids in aqueous solution; the lactones* how- 
ever, are easily reduced in aqueous solution by means of sodium amalgam 
first to sugars and after prolonged reduetion to sugar alcohols. The 
reaction for a hexonic lactone would be : 

CILOH CH2OII 


CHOH 

1 

-{■'H 

1 

CHOH 

I 

CHOH 


CO 

Huxoiiic liitit.onc 




CHOH 

1 

CHOH 

i 

CHOH 


CII 2 OII 

inoii 

inoH 

(^HOH 

inoH 


-^CllOH 


The reaction, according to Fischer,]; is carried out by treating an ice- 
cold solution of the lactone in 10 parts of water with sodium amalgam 
(22 per cent sodium), the mixture being always kept weakly acid with 
sulphuric acid. The reaction is stopped when the reducing power upon 
Fehling’s solution has reached its maximum (usually 30 to 40 minutes). 
The solution i.s then neutralized, decolorized with bone black and evapo- 
rated to crystallization of sodium sulphate, when it is poured into 20 
times its volume of hot alcohol After cooling, the alcoholic solution is 
filtered from sodium sulphate ami evaporated to a sirup from which the 
sugar may be separated as hydrazonc or other compound according to 
conditions. The yield of sugar is 40 to 60 per cent of the pure lactone. 
Employment of Method in the Synthesis of New Sugars. — The trans- 
formation of the monobasic acids of known sugars into new isomers 
and the reduction of the lactones of the new acid by the process just 
described have been used by Fischer with great success in the synthesis of 
many new sugars. The following is given as an illustration of the method : 

Monobasic acid (pro- New monobasic acid New sugar 

Sugar. duced by oxidizing (produced by heating (produced by reduction 

sugar with bromine). with pyridine to 140“). of lactone of new acid). 


CIbOII 

cnoii 

CH.OH 

q 

C- 

iioin 

1 

HOGH 

j 

HOCH 

[ 

HOCH 

iiioH = 

HCOH 

HCOH 

j 

HCOH 

1 

HOCII 

HOCH 

j 

HCOH 

I 

HCOH 

ino 

l- Xylose 

coon 

l-Xyluiiic acid 

COOH 

d'T.yxoiiic acid 

C % 


* Fischer, Her., 22, 2204. 

t The sugars arc regarded by many chcmist.s as having a lactonic structure 
similar to the form shown in the eijuatitin. The fact that only lactones arc reduced 
to sugars tends to support this view. t Ber., 23, 930. 
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In the same manner: 

l-Arabinose = l-arahonic; acid = 1-ribonie acid = l-ri}»ose. 

Rliamnosc = rhamiioaic arid - istjrhamnonio acid = isorhamnose 
d-Galactose = d-galactonic acid = d-ta!onic acid = d-talosc. 

d-GuIose = d-gulonie acid = d-Monic acid = d-idose. 

a-Heptose = a-heptonic acid = |8-hcptoni(! acid = /3-hepl<xso. 

a-Octose — a-oc tonic acid = /3-octoiiic acid = /S-octose. 


Hydrazide* Reaction of the Monobasic Acids. — Among the most 
important dorivatives of the sugar acids, for purposes of identification 
and separation, are the phenylhydrazidcs. All of the acids deri\a)d 
from the sugars react with phenylhydrazine; the resulting product, 
however, is entirely different in chemical properties from the hydrazoncs 
and osazones of the sugars, reseml^Iing more the acid amides. The re- 
action of a hexonic acid with phenylhydrazine is given as illustration: 


CH2OH 

1 

(OHOH), 


H H 

-N-N-CfdL = 0 


CII 2 OII 

(iiiou}4 

1 H H 

:G-N-N-CJI, -H 


Hexonic Acid I’henylhydrazine Hcxonic pheiiylbydrstzir.li.-. 


The reaction is carried out by heating a solution containing 1 part 
of the acid in iO parts of water with 1 part of phenyl Iiydrazine and 1 part 
of 50 per cent acetic acid for three-quarters of an hour upon th(3 water 
bath. The solution is cooled, the precipitate of phcnylhydrazide filtered 
off, washed with a little cold water and recrystallized from hot wabu 
using a little animal black. The hydrazidcs thus obtained are colorless 
crystalline compounds, the melting points of which will serve in many 
cases for purpose of identification. 

The phenylhydrazides are decomposed upon lieating with alkaline 
hydroxides, with formation of a salt of the acid and free phenylhydra- 
zine. Barium hydroxide is generally used for this purpose: 1 part of 
hydrazide is treated with 30 parts of hot 10 per cent l)anuin hytlroxide 
solution, boiled one-half hour and then cooled. The free idienylhydra- 
zino is then extracted with ether, the barium precipitated with the exact 
amount of sulphuric acid and the solution filtered; the filtrate upon 
evaporation will yield the lactone of the acid. 

Salts of the Monobasic Acids. — The monobasic acid derivatives 
of the sugars give a large number of salts with different metals, some 
of which have been used for purposes of identification. Meiilioii has 
been made of a few of these, in so far as they pertain to the identification 
of sugars, under the reactions of the individual sugars. 

* Fischer and Passmore, Ber., 22, 2728. 
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The salts of calcium, barium, cadmium, and lead have been em- 
ployed in some cases for isolating certain of the acids. The cadmium 
and lead salts (the latter usually amorphous flocculent precipitates) are 
decomposed after separation with hydrogen sulphide and the calcium 
and barium salts with the equivalent amounts of oxalic or sulphuric 
acid; the precipitates are filtered oil and the liberated acid is obtained 
by concentrating the filtrate. 

A number of the monobasic acids give characteristic salts with 
different alkaloids, as strychnine, brucine, morphine, and the various 
cinchona bases. The utilization of these salts in analyzing racemic 
mixtures of sugar acids will be described later (p. 786). 

Oxidation of Monobasic Acids of the Sugars. — The monobasic 
acid derivatives of the uiisubstituted aldose sugars are converted by 
oxidizing agents (as nitric acid, 1.2 sp. gr.) into the corresponding dibasic 
acids; the sulistituted monobasic acids, rhamnonic, fuconic, rhodeonic, 
methyl hexonic, etc., yield dibasic acids of one less carbon atom with loss 
of the methyl group. 


THE DIBASIC ACIDS OF THE SUGARS 

Formation. — The oxidation of sugars to their diba.sic acids is 
Usually performed by warming the sugar with 30 per cent nitric acid. 
The reaction only holds for nomial unsubstituted aldose sugars, the 
ketoses being all degraded into lower oxidation products, of which 
oxalic acid is usually formed in largest amount. The oxidation of an 
aldohexose sugar to its dibasic acid by means of nitric acid proceetls 
as follows: 

CH 2 OH 0:C-0H 

I f 

(CHOn)i -h 2 HNOj = (CH0H)4 + 2 HaO + 2 NO 

H-i:0 0:i-0II 

Nomenclature. — The nomenclature of the dibasic acids is irregular. 
In some cases where there is a genetic relationship, as between the 
sugars glucose, mannose, and idose, and their dibasic acids saccharic, 
mannosaccharic, and idosaccharic, a certain uniformity exists; so also 
between the sugars galactose and talose, and their dibasic acids mucic 
and talomucic. The family to which each acid belongs is usually in- 
dicated by the name of the saturated dibasic fatty acid having the 
same number of carbon atoms, as: malonic (3 C atoms), succinic (4), 
glutaric (5), adipic (6), pimelic (7), suberic (8) and azelaic (9). 
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Sugar. 

Dibiwiu acid. 

Class. 

Formula. 

Class, 

Formula. 


CdlfDa 

CAi.Oj 

C.HioOa 

CtHuO: 

CsHicOs 

C 9 ILA 1 

Oxvmalnnic* i. 

C,H,05 

C4licO« 

aH.Or 

CdhoO* 

CtH.sO, 

CsHmOio 

CddiaOn 

Tetrose 


Pentose 


Ilexosc 



Pentoxv[)iinolic 1 

Hexoxysiiherif' ! 

Octose 

N onose ! 

lleptoxvazolaic 


Properties of the Dibasic Acid Derivatives of Sugars. — The pos- 


session of an additional carboxyl group gives the diba,sic acids of tlie 
sugars certain properties which distinguish them from the monobasic 
acids. Among these properties may be mentioned, (1) The formation 
of lactone acids and double lactones; (2) The formation of two cla-sses 
of hydrazides, the single and double; (3) The formation of several 
classes of salts, the acid, neutral, and double. 

Lactone Acids. — The formatioii of lactones is not so general with 
the dibasic as with the monobasic acids. With tlie tetroso derivatives 
the 7 position, which is held by an alcohol group in the monobasic 
acids, is occupied by one of the carboxyl groups in the dibasic acids 
(d-, L, and i-tart,aric acids) so that lactone formation is excluded. 
But even in the case of some of the higher derivatives, as of arabinosc, 
xylose, and galactose, the dibasic acid crystallizes out in the free con- 
dition. Mucic acid, derived from galactose, can be converted, however, 
into a monolactone by long boiling with water. 

The lactones of the dibasic acids are in nearly all cases mono- or 
acid lactones: in other words only one of the carboxyl groups is alTected, 
the other remaining free and retaining its acid properties. The mono- 
lactone of saccharic acid, for example, can be represented by the 
formula 



Hocir 

S 

H(' 


IIOCH 

1 

0 = C-0H, 


* The prefix oxy- is loosely used Instead of hydroxy-. Acror<linp to the nomen- 
clature of the Geneva Conf^ress, which is but little followtxl, the dibasic aci<i of a 
pentose sugar would be pentane-triol-dicarboxylic acid; of a hexose, hexane-tetrol- 
dicarboxylic acid; of a heptose, heptane-pentol-dicarboxylic acid, etc. 
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The lactone acids are nearly all crystalline compounds, easily soluble 
in water. The solution of a lactone acid, neutralized in the cold with 
sodium hydroxide, quickly becomes acid again through reconversion of 
the lactone into the free acid group. Stable compounds of the lactone 
acids are for this reason unknow. 

Solutions of the lactone acids in water undergo spontaneously a 
partial change into the dibasic acid with establishment of a condition of 
equilibrium, the predominance of lactone acid, or of dibasic acid, depend- 
ing upon the temperature and concentration. With this transformation 
changes are noted in the rotation of the solution. Tn the case of saccharic 
acid and its lactone acid, the following specific rotations were noted. 


SLiccharic acid,* after solution + 9.1 

Saccharic acid, constant (29 days) 4* 22.7 

Saccharic acid monolactone, after solution + 37.9 

Saccharic acid monulactone, constant (56 days) + 22.5 


The results show that the change between saccharic acid and its 
lactone is a reversible one, the same condition of equilibrium being 
reached whichever compound is first dissolved. The case is similar to 
that of galactonic acid and its lactone (p. 774). 

Double Lactones. — With the dibasic acids derived from d- and 
1-mannose, the peculiarity of double lactone f formation is observed. 
These very characteristic compounds crystallize out with 2 molecules of 
water, which can be eliminated by drying over concentrated sulphuric 
acid. Aqueous solutions of the double lactones are at first neutral, 
but become acid upon standing; the aqueous solutions have also the 
peculiarity of strongly reducing Fehling’s solution, this being probably 
due to an aldehydic rearrangement of the dilactone molecule in pres- 
ence of free alkalies. 

The rotations of the lactone acids and double lactones agree per- 
fectly with Hudson’s hypothesis (p. 774) according to which the char- 
acter of rotation depends upon the position of tlie lactone ring. 

The structure of the double lactone of d-mannosaccharic acid is 
shown as follows: 

H ( 0 0 

C-C-C-C-C~C 

GO 1 H 11 I 
H I 0 1 

+ 200 . 

* ToUens and Sohst, Chem. Ztg., 11, 99, 1178; Ann,, 245, 1. 
t Kiliani, Ber., 20, 341; Fischer, Ber., 24, 639. 
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The property of undergoing transformation to other isomers upon 
heating with pyridine at 140°, noted for the monobasic acids (p. 775), 
also exists with the dibasic acids. Mucic acid has been converted in this 
way by Fischer * into the isomeric compound allomucic acid. 

COOH COOH 


HCOH 

1 


HOCH 

1 

HOCH 


HOCH 

HOCH 


HOCH 

IlioH 


HOCH 


('x)OH COOH 

Muc'ic ueid Allomucic acid 


As with the monobasic acids tlie HCOH groups adjoining COOH radicals 
are the parts of the rnoiecnie afbjcted iji tliis reaction. 

Dehydration of Dibasic Acids of Hexoses. — A noteworthy char- 
acteristic of the dibasic acids of the hexoses is the ease with which they 
undergo dehydration, upon heating to 150° C. with concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid, hydrobroinic acid, sulphuric acid or utlier ihdiydrating 
agent, with formation of the unsaturated dehydromucic acid. The 
reaction is illustrated graphically as follows: 



H 

j 

H 

1 

i HO 


C : OH i _ 

i H 

; 1 
:C 

i IH 1 


/ \ 

/ \ 

HOOC 

0 i 

o';’ COOH 


: H 



Hexose dibasic acid 


H H 

[l^ ^ -\-nw 

/ \ /\ 

IIOOC 0 COOH 


nnhj-dromucic acid W'atcr. 


Dehydromucic Acid— The best dehydrating agent to use for the above 
reaction, according to Fischer,* is a mixture of hydrochloric and hydro- 
bromic acids. Fischer considers the dehydromucic acid reaction the 
best of all methods for detecting a dibasic acid of the hoxoso type. 

Dehydromucic acid is best recognized by the reaction of lolleiis 
and Yoder f : 2 to 5 mgs. of substance are carefully heated with 2 c.c. 
concentrated sulphuric acid and 1 to 4 mgs. of isatin at 145° to 155° C. 
When the test is made wdth pure dehydromucic acid the solution will 
be colored a strong violet blue; with the diba.sic hexose acids (mucic, 
saccharic, mannosaccharic, etc.), the solution takes on more of a green 
color and sliow\s before the spectroscope two characteristic absorption 
bands near the a and 0 lines of strontium, 


* Ber., 24, 2136. 


t Ber., 34, 3448. 
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Dehydromucic acid upon heating splits off CO 2 and yields pyro- 
mucic acid which is the acid derivative of furfural (p. 374). 


II H 
C — C 



\ / \ 

0 COOH 

Fyromucic acid 


H H 
c — C 



\ / \ 

0 GHO 

Furfural 


Chitonic and hosacchark Acids. — Resembling dehydromucic acid 
in structure are the saturated monobasic and dibasic acids derived 
from chitose, which is probably also itself a saturated furfuran de- 


rivative. 



H H 

H H 

H H 

HOC — COH 

HOC COH 

1 1 

HOC COH 

hii 

I I 

HC CH 

1 1 

HC CH 

/ \ / \ 

/ \ / S 

/ \ / \ 

HOH 2 C 0 CHO 

HOH 2 C 0 COOH 

HOOC 0 COOH 

Chitose 

CLitonic acid 

Isosaccharic acid 


Hydrazides of Dibasic Acids. — The dibasic acids of the sugars 
yield hydrazidcs the same as the monobasic derivatives; the second 
carboxyl group enables them however to fix an additional molecule of 
phony Ihydrazine. Many of the dibasic acids give, in fact, two classes 
of compounds, the acid and double hydrazides. The acid hydrazidcs 
are precipitated usually with phenyl hydrazine in the cold and the double 
hydrazides by heating. The following formulae illustrate the configu- 
ration of the acid and double hydrazides: 


COOH 

((iHOH)4 
I 11 H 

OC-N-N-CsHs 

Acid phenyl- 
hydruziiln 


H H 

OC-N-N-CeHf 

(CH0H)4 
I H II 
OC-N-N-CsHt 
Double phenyl- 
hydriizide. 


The acid hydrazides are colorless compounds easily soluble in hot 
water, while the double hydrazides arc usually of a pale yellow color and 
only slightly soluble in hot water. 

Reduction of Dibasic Acids. — The lactones of the dibasic acids 
are reduced by sodium amalgam, following the same method described 
on p. 776, and yield in succession the lactones of the monobasic acid, 
the sugars and the corresponding alcohols. 

d-Glucuronic Acid. — An interesting intermediary step between the 
dibasic and monobasic acids, noted in the reduction of the lactones of 
saccharic and mucic acids, is the production of an aldehyde acid. In 
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the case of saccharic acid inonolactone, for example, Fischer and Piloty * 
obtained as an intermediary reduction product d-glucuronic acid. 

COOH COOH 

CHOU (^HOH 

I — in ilOH 

1 +iL= I 
I CHOU CHOH 

^ i 1 

1 CHOH CHOH 

^ CO CHO 

Saccharic ar:jt.l inotiolactone d-Glucurniiic acid 

d-Glucuronic acid occurs naturally in the urine and yields furfural 
upon distillation with hydrochloric acid; its properties, reactions, and 
close relationship to the pentoses arc referred to elsewhere (p. 375). 

The successive steps in the reduction of different lactones of the 
dibasic acids are given as follows; 


Dibasic acid lactone. 

Aldehyde acid. 

Monobasic acid 
lactone, 

Sugar. 

Alcohol. 

Saccharic acid 

d-Glucuronic 

d-Cailonic | 

d-GuIosc 

Sorbite 

Matmosaccharie acid 

? 

d-Mannonic 

d-.Matmosc 

Mannite 

Mucic acid 

Gal.acturonie 

d, 1-GaIactonic! 

d, l-Galactosc 

Dulcite 


Salts of the Dibasic Acids. — The dibasic acid derivatives of the 
sugars yield a large variety of salts ; the formation of acid and double 
salts is in general a distinguishing feature of the dibasic as compared 
with the monobasic acids. 

Many of the dibasic acids give insoluble compounds with calcium, lead 
and other metals, and some of these (as calcium oxalate) are used con- 
siderably for purposes of separation and analysis. The calcium salts of 
the higher dibasic acids can usually be precipitated from cold aqueous 
solution ; after filtering and dissolving in hot water the calcium can be 
removed by treating with an exactly equivalent quantity of oxalic acid. 
The calcium oxalate is then filtered off and the pure acid obtained in the 
filtrate. The isolation of the acids can also be effected by means of the 
lead salts; the latter after precipitation are filtered off, washed and 
then decomposed in aqueous suspension with hydrogen sulphide. The 
lead sulphide is filtered off and the acid obtained in the filtrate. 

Of the acid salts of the dibasic acids those of potassium have the 
greatest importance. Several of these, as the acid potassium tartrate 
Warn of tartar) and acid potassium .saccharate, are characterized by 
♦ Bcr., 24 , 521. 
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low solubility in cold water and this property is made use of in the 
identification of these acids. 

There are a large number ol interesting double salts of the dibasic 
acids but only a few of these can be mentioned. Several dibasic acid^, 
as tartaric, saccharic and miicic, give double compounds with potassium 
and antimony oxide. Of these potassium antimonyl tartrate, or tartar 
emetic, is given as illustration: 

COOK 

iaoH 

CHOH 

C00-Sb=0. 

Of other double salts the sodium ammonium tartrates have a 
.special historical interest, since it was owing to the work of Pasteur 
upon those salts that the science of molecular asymmetry and the 
methods for analyzing racemic mixtures had their finst beginning. The 
problem of separating the dextro- and levo-rotatory components of an 
optically inactive racemic mixture was in fact first solved by Pasteur; 
as the methods established by him are still the ones most generally 
employed, this particular branch of sugar analysis may be treated best 
in connection with a review of Pasteur’s work upon tartaric acid. 

The Analysis of Racemic Mixtures 

Tartaric acid may Idc said to exist under four different forms; the 
structural fonmikc of these are represented as follows: 


COOH 

coon 

COOH 

COOH COOH 

HCOH 

HOCJH 

1 

1 

HCOH 

1 1 
HCOH HOCH 

j 

HOCH 

HCOH 

j 

HCOH 

1 1 

HOCH HCOH 

1 1 

COOil 

COOH 

j 

COOH 

COOH COOH 

De.xtrtj- or 

Levo- or 

Meso- or 

Racwnic or 

1-tartaric acid 

1-tartaric acid 

i-tariaric acid 

d, l-tarlaric acid 



(ioactive) 

(inactive). 

I 

11 

III 

IV 


The d- and Lcomponents of a racemic* mixture usually resemble one 
another in melting point, solubility, specific gravity, chemical affinity, 
and all other properties except specific rotation; the racemic substance 
itself may differ, however, from its components in crystalline form, 
melting point, solubility, and other characteristics. In other words a 
racemic compound may behave not as a mixture, but as a simple sul>' 

* The word ruceinic is derived from the Latin for tartaric acid, acidum racemi- 
cuvi, where the phenomenon was first noted. 
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stance; it is this peculiarity which renders the separation of the two 
optically active antipodes in a racemic mixture a matter of such diffi- 
culty. 

In many laboratory operations whore optically active substances 
are formed, the d- and l-isomers are produced in equal amounts; many 
instances of optical activity escape notice for this very reason. The 
possibility of separating an optically inactive compouml into two opti- 
cally active components should therefore always be considered. 

Separation of Racemic Mixtures by DiSerences in Crystalline Form. 

It was observed by Pasteur* in 1848 that when a solution of racemic 



Fig. 200. Showing opposite hemiliedrism of (:ry.shilsof the sodium -ammuiiium salts 
of d-tarlario and l-tarturic aeids. 


acid which had been neutralized, one-half with sodium hydroxide and 
one-half with ammonia, was allowed to evaporate under certain condi- 
tions, separate crystals were obtained of the d- and 1- double saltsr The 
two classes of salts were siTnilar in all respects except in the position of 
their hcmihedral faces (shown in black, Fig. 200). In one set of crystals, 
for example, the hemihedral faces were always at the right of the sur- 
faces d and e, when the latter wore uppermost, and in the other set of 
crystals always at the left. The relationship between the two cry.stal- 
line forms was exactly like that between one crystal and its mirror 
image, where one form cannot be brought into coincidence with the 
other by any method of turning the crystal. 

By dissolving separately the two sets of hemihedral crystals, Pasteur 
obtained in one case a solution which rotated the plane of polarized 
light to the right, and in the other case a solution which rotated the 
plane of polarized light to the left. Separation w'as thus effected of 

* For a full account of Pasteur's rcsc.'irolies u])on tlm tartaric acids see hi.s 
“ Rficfierches sur la dissymmetric maleeulaire des i)rotluil.s organiques naturcls," 
Paris; also hi.s original papers, Compt. rend., 26, 545; 27, 401; 32, 110; 36, 180; 36, 
26; 37, 110, 162; etc. 
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the inactive racemic salt into its two optically active components. The 
phenomenon of henhhedrism was explained by Pasteur a.s due to an 
asymmetric arrangement of the atoms within the molecule, the group- 
ing in one compound being exactly the reverse of that in the other. 

If the d, hsodium ammonium tartrate crystallizes out at a high tem- 
perature only the non-hemihedral crystals of the racemate are obtained. 
The transition point between separation of racemate and that of the 
hemihedral crystals of d- and l-tartrate is 28° C.; and it is only under 
this temperature that separation of the two salts can bo effected by the 
difference in crystalline form. 

Separations of racemic mixtures into their optically active com- 
ponents by differences in crystalline form have been made upon other 
sugar derivatives. The optically inactive lactone of d, 1-gulonic acid, 
for example, crystallizes, according to Ilaushofer,* in rhombic crystals 
with hemihedral faces; by selecting the forms of opposite hemihedry 
the d- and 1-lactones are obtained of opposite specific rotation. This 
means of separation is not, however, generally applicable, and recourse 
is usually made to other methods. 

Separation of Racemic Mixtures by Combination with Other Opti- 
cally Active Compounds. — This second method of separating racemic 
mixtures is also due to Pasteur, who discovered that when a hot aqueous 
solution of d, 1-tartaric acid was saturated with equivalent amounts of 
different cinchona bases the quinine and quinicinc salts of d-tartaric 
acid crystallized out before the corresponding compounds of l-tartaric 
acid, while the cinchonine and cinchonicine salts of l-tartaric acid 
separated before the corresponding compounds of d-tartaric acid. 
This method of separating racemic mixtures has been greatly extended 
since the time of Pasteur and has boon applied to many different classes 
of compounds. In many operations where sugar acids are formed, 
both optical antipodes arc produced, the inactive racemic mixtaire of 
the d- and l-acids behaving very much as a simple acid and yielding 
upon evaporation an optically inactive lactone. 

The salts of the alkaloids have been of great service in separating the 
d- and 1-components of different inactive sugar acids. The strychnine 
salt of d-mannonie acid,t for example, is soluble in hot absolute alcohol, 
while the strychnine salt of l-maniionic acid is insoluble. If the latter is 
filtered off, dissolved in water and treated with barium hydroxide solu- 
tion, the strychnine is precipitated and a soluble barium salt of 1-man- 
nonic acid formed. The solution is filtered, shaken out with ether to 

* Ber., 24, 530; 26, 1027. 

t Fischer, Ber., 23, 370. 
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remove any remaining strychnine and tlien treated with sulphuric acid 
in exact amount to precipitate all barium sulphate. The latter is fil- 
tered off and the filtrate evaporated when the l-rnaniioiiic acid will 
crystallize out as a lactone. In the same manner d-galactonic acid 
(strychnine salt of low solubility) has been separated from 1-galactonic 
acid. 

The principal alkaloids used for separating racemic mixtures of acids 
are the cinchona bases, quinine, quinidine, cinchonine and cinchonid- 
iiie; the strychnos bases, strychnine and brucine; and the opium base, 
morphine. 

The principle of this method has also betm employed in separating 
racemic mixtures of sugars by means of- optically active hydrazines 
(p. 301). 

Separation of Racemic Mixtures by Selective Fermentation. 

This third method of separating racemic mixtures is alsp due to 
Pasteur and is based upon the difference in susceptibility of the d- and 
1-componcnts to attack by different ferments and moulds. Pasteur 
noted that inactive solutions of ammonia d, 1-tartrate after inoculation 
with spores of Penicillium glaiicum (in proseneo of slight amounts of 
mineral salts to act as nutrients) became strongly levo rotatory. This 
was explained by the fact that the d-tartaric acid was fermented by 
the mould, the l-tartaric acid remaining unaffected. 

Pasteur’s third method of resolving racemic compounds has also 
been greatly extended and has been employed with success in sepa- 
rating mixtures of d, 1-siigars and acids. Thus by means of'yea.st 
Fischer w?is able to ferment the d-sugar in d, I-glucose, d, I-mannose, 
d, 1-gaIactose and d, l-fructose, and obtain the 1-sugar in a pure con- 
dition. 

For separating the sugar acids, Penicillium glauciim, first used by Pas- 
teur, is still largely employed. Of the adds fermented by this mould 
may be mentioned d-tartaric, d-glyccric, d-mannonic, and d-glutaminic 
acids, the 1-isomers of these compounds not being attacked, The 
selective influence of a mould, yeast, or other organism is not confined, 
however, to the members of a single d- or 1-scries as might be inferred 
from the examples mentioned. Thus with the ammonium salt of d, 1- 
lactic acid (fermentation lactic acid), the l-lactic acid is fermented by 
Penicillium glaucum and the d-compound left behind in solution. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The following tables, which have been selected to accompany various 
methods described in the author’s '^Handl)ook of Sugar Analysis/’ 
have been grouped together for convenience as a separate Appendix. 
This arrangement was made partly to prevent breaking the continuity 
of the text by the introduction of lengthy tables and partly to permit 
the publication of the Appendix as a separate !)ook for the convenience 
of those who have occasion to make use of special tables in the laboratory. 

Knowing the very diverse preferences of individual sugar chemists, 
the author has made a rather wide selection from the more commonly 
used copper reduction tables. Limitations of space have obliged him, 
however, to leave out many tables of recognized merit and this must be 
his excuse for any errors of omission. 
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1.461186 

1.468115 

1.475080 

1.482080 

1.489117 

1,496188 

1.503293 

1.510435 

1.517612 

1.524823 

1.532068 

1 . 539347 
1.546659 


1.380262 

1.386745 

1.393263 

1.399819 

1,406412 

1.413044 

1.419711 

1,426416 

1.433158 

1.439938 

1.446754 

1.453605 

1.460495 

1.467420 

1.474381 

1.481378 

1.488411 

1.495479 

1.502582 

1.509720 

1.516893 

1.524100 

1.531342 

1.538618 

1.545926 

1.379617 

1.386096 

1.392610 

1.399162 

1 . 405752 

1 . 412380 

1 . 419043 
1.425744 
1.432483 
1.439259 

1.446071 

1.452919 

1.459805 

1.466726 

1.473684 

1.480677 

1.487707 

1.494771 

1.501870 

1 .509004 

1.516174 

1.523378 

1 .530616 
1.537889 
1.545194 

(2i 

1.378971 

1.385446 

1.391956 

1.398505 

1.405091 

1.411715 

1.41S374 

1.425072 

1 .431807 

1 .438579 

1.445388 

1 .452232 
1.459114 
1.466032 
1.472986 

1.479976 

1.487002 

1.494063 

.1-501158 

1.508289 

1.515455 

1.522656 

1.529891 

1.537161 

1.544462 

1.551SOO 

■ 

>o<o)>ooo) Qi-iNfO-.# loob-cco} Q cfl CO ^ 9S S’ 2 

OOCOQOOOOT OOOOOOWOO o 505050»OJ OSOOiOSO o 
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TABLE* 2. 

Temperature Corrections for Changing Percentages of Sugar by 
Specific Gravity to True Values at 20® C. 


Tempera- 

ture. 

Degrees 

Centigrade. 



OUsi-rved per cent of sugar. 


Correction to be subtracted from observed per cent. 


0 

0.3o! 

0.49 

O.G 5 ! 

0.7?! 

5 

0,36 

0.47i 

, 0.561 

0 , 65 : 

10 

0.32 

0.38 

1 0 . 43 ; 

0,48! 

11 

0.31 

0.35 

j D,40! 

0 . 44 ' 

12 

0,29 

0,32 

0.36| 

' 0.40j 

13 

0.26 

0.29 

0.32i 

0 . 35 : 

14 

0.24 

0,26 

0 . 20 ' 

1 0.3l! 

15 

0.20 

0.22 

0,24 

i 0.2() 

16 

0.17 

0.18 

0.20 

! 0.22| 

17 

0.13 

0.14 

0.15 

1 0.10: 

18 

0.09 

0.10 

0.10 

0 . 11 ; 

19 

O.fla 

O.Oo 

1 0.05 

I o.og: 

1 1 


O.so! 

0,73 

0.52| 

0.48! 

0.43i 

0.38! 

0.341 

0.281 

0.23: 

0.18 

0.12 

o.oti: 


o.oojl.os 1 .]()|1,24 1.3M,37 1 ,4lll .44!l 49 
0 80 0,80 O.OljO. 971 1.01 1 .0,5 1 OSil 10 1 14 
0 . 57,0 . 60 0 . 64 0 . 67,0 . 70 0 . 72 0 . 74j0 . 75^. 77 
0,510. 55 0 . r>S;0 . 60 0 . 03 0 . 65 0 . 60 0 . 081) . 70 
0.40, 0.50, 0.52, 0.54 0.50 0.58 0.59 0 OO'O 62 
0.41 0.44 0.46 0.48, 0.490. 510. 52'0.53'0. 55 
0 , 30 0 . 38 0 . 40 !o , 41 0 . 42 0 . 44 0 . 45 0 . 401) . 47 
0 , 30 0 . 32,0 . 33 0 . 34 0 . 36 0 . 36 0 , 37 0 . 38 0 39 
0, 25 0.2(5 0,27:0, 280.28:0. 29 0.30'0.3Lo. 32 
0.19 0.20 0.20;0.2PO. 21 0.22 0.23 0. 23‘n 24 
0. 13 0. 13;n. 14:0. 14 0.14 0.15 0.15 0, 15 0 10 
0.06 0.07;0,07;0.07i0.07,0.08,0.08;0.080.08 
J ^ I I I I I 


Corrw.t.ion to be added to ob-servis) [ler cent. 


21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 
35 
40 
45 
50 
55 
60 


0.04 

0.10 

0.16 

0.21 

0.27 

0.33 

0.40 

0.46 

0.54 

0.61 

0.90 

1.42 

1.91 

2.46 

3.a5 

3,69 


0 05 
0,10 
0.16 
0.22i 
0.28| 
0,31 
0,41 
0.47 
0,55 
0.62 
1,01 
1,45 

1 . 94 : 

2.48' 

3.071 

3,721 


0.06; 0,06 
0 . 11 ; n.i 2 
0 . 17 : 0.17 
0.23 0.24 
0.3(1 0.31 
0.36 0.37 
0.42; 0.44 
0.49 


0.50 

0 63, 

1 . 02 ! 

1.47 

1 96; _... 
2 . 501 2 . 5<: 
3.09, 3.L 
3.731 3 , 7 ; 


0.06; 0. 07 : 0 . 07 0.07:0. 07,0. 08 0.08;0.084) OS'O 09 
0.12; 0. 13,0, 14 0. 140. 15 0 150, lO'o.lO 0 . 160. 16 
O.lOi 0.20,0.21 0, 21:0, 220, 230. 24:0 24 0 24'f) 24 
0.26: U. 27j(). 28 ;0. 29 0.300. 31:0. 32'0. 320. 32 0 32 
0 32, 0 . 34^0. 35,0 . 36,0 . 38;0, 38 0, 39:0 . 39 0 . 40:i). 39 
0.40 0. 40,0. 42,0. 44.0 . 46 0. 47;0. 47j0 . 48 0 . 480 . 48 
0.46 0.48;0. 50:0,52 0.54 0.54 0.55 0 50 0 56'0 56 
0.54: 0.560.58:0.600.61 0.620.630 640 G4'o 64 
o.or 0.63,0. 066. 68 0. 70 0, 70 0, 7i:o. 720. 72'o 72 
0.68, 0,710.73 0.76,0.78 0.786 79|0, 80 0.80 0 81 
1 . 10 ; 1.131.161.18;1.2D 1.21:1. 226. 221. 23'l 22 
1 . 54 ; 1.57 1,60:1. G2il. 04 1.65:1. 65 !i. 65 1.C6!i. 65 
2.03: 2,05 2.07 2.09I2.10 2. ]0;2.10’2. 102. 1012.08 
2,56' 2.57 2,58 2.59!2.59 2.58'2.58l2.572,56'2 52 
3.12 3.1213.12 3.11 3, 10:3. 08 3. 07:3.05 3.03:2. 97 
3.72: 3. 70:3. 07|3. 60 3. 62 3. 606.5713. 543. 50:3. 43 
I I I I 11:1 


• Taken from Circular 19, 1909, U. S. Bureau of Standards. The data of the KahserOche Normal- 
Eichungs-Kom mission were used in making the r.aleulations, tlie s[KX‘i(ie gravity instrument being a.ssuiiied 
to be of Jena I 6111 glass. On account of the differences in cubical expansion of glass the correct ions mast l)e 
used with caution for temperatures much, different from 20® C, Sec akif " Handbook,” page 31. 
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TABLE* 3, 


17 5* 

Specific Gravity of Sucrose Solutions at — ^ C. with Correspondinq 

17.0 

Degrees Brix and Baumb 


Per cent 
Sucrose by 
weight or 
degrees 
Bri*. 

Specific 

gravity. 

Degrees Baum6. j 

Per cent 
sucrose by 
weight or 
degrees 
Bnz. 

Specific 

gravity. 

Degrees 

j New. 

Old. 

New. 

Old . 

0.0 

, 1.00000 

i 

0.0 

0.0 

4.8 

1,01890 

2.7 

2.7 

0.1 

1 1.00038 

0.1 

, 0.1 

4.9 

1.01930 

1 2.8 

2.7 

0.2 

i 1.00077 

0.1 

0.1 

6.0 

1.01970 

1 2.8 

2.8 

0.3 

i 1.00116 

0.2 

, 0.2 

5.1 

1.02010 

i 2,9 

2.8 

OA 

1.00155 

0.2 

0.2 

5.2 

1 .02051 

1 2.95 

2.9 

0.5 

1.00193 1 

0.3 

0.3 

, 5.3 

1,02091 

3.0 

2.9 

0.6 

1.00232 

0.3 

i 0.3 

5,4 

i 1.02131 

3.1 

3 0 

0.7 

1.00271 1 

0.4 

, 0.4 

5.5 

1.02171 

3.1 ! 

3.0 

o.s 

1.00310 ! 

0.45 

1 0.4 

5.6 

, 1,02211 

3,2 1 

3.1 

0.9 

1.00349 ' 

0.5 

1 0.5 

5,7 

, 1.02252 1 

3.2 1 

3.2 

1.0 ; 

1.00388 

0,6 

0.55 

5.8 

1.02292 

3.3 

3.2 

1.1 1 

1.00427 

0.6 

1 0.6 

5.9 

I 1.02333 

3.35 

3.3 

1.2 1 

1 . 0046 G ^ 

0.7 

1 0.7 

6.0 

1 1 . 02.373 ' 

3.4 

3.3 

1.3 1 

1.00505 

0.7 1 

0.7 

6,1 

1 1.02413 ' 

3.5 

3.4 

1.4 

1.00544 

0.8 

0.8 

6.2 

1.02454 

3,5 

3.4 

1.5 

1.00583 

0.85 ' 

0.8 

6.3 

1 1.02494 

3,6 

3.5 

1.6 1 

1.00622 

0.9 

0.9 

6.4 

1,02535 

3.6 

3,6 

1.7 1 

1.00662 ' 

1.0 

, 0.9 

6.5 

1.02575 ' 

3,7 

3 6 

1.8 , 

1.00701 

1.0 

1 1.0 

6.6 

j 1.02616 

3,7 

3.7 

1.9 ' 

1.00740 

1.1 

1 1.05 

6.7 

i 1.02657 

3.8 

3.7 

2.0 1 

1.00779 ! 

1.1 

1.1 

6,8 

i 1.02697 

3.9 ' 

3.8 

2.1 ! 

1.00818 ! 

1.2 

1.2 

6.9 

1.02738 ' 

3.9 

3.8 

2.2 ! 

1 . 008.58 ! 

1.2 

1.2 

7.0 

1,02779 

4.0 

3.9 

2.3 

1.00897 

1,3 

1 1,3 

7.1 

1.02819 

4.0 

3.9 

2.4 ' 

1 . 009,36 

1,4 

1 1.3 

7.2 ! 

1.02860 

4,1 

4.0 

2.5 ! 

1.00976 

1.4 

1 L 4 

7.3 1 

1.02901 

4.1 

4.1 

2.6 ! 

1.01015 ' 

1.5 

1 4 

7.4 

1.02942 

4.2 

4.1 

2.7 

1.01055 

1.5 

15 

7.5 

1.02983 

4.25 

4.2 

2.8 

1.01094 

1.6 ' 

1.55 

7.6 ' 

1,03024 

4.3 

4.2 

2.9 

1.01134 

1.6 

1,6 

i 7.7 ' 

1.03064 

4.4 

4.3 

3.0 ' 

1.01173 

1.7 1 

1.7 

7.8 1 

1.03105 

4.4 

4.3 

3.1 

1.01213 

1,8 

1,7 

7.9 

1,03146 

4.5 

4.4 

3.2 

1.01252 

1,8 

1.8 

8,0 

1.03187 

4.5 

4.4 

3.3 

1,01292 

1.9 

1.8 

8.1 

1.03228 

4,6 

4,5 

3.4 

1.01332 

1.9 

1.9 

8.2 

1.03270 

4.6 

4 6 

3.5 

1.01371 

2.0 

1.9 

8,3 

1 . 0.3311 

4.7 

4 .G 

3.6 

1.01411 

2.0 

2.0 

8.4 

1.03352 

4,8 

4.7 

3.7 

1.01451 

2.1 

2,0 

8.5 

1.03393 

4.8 

4.7 

3.8 

1,01491 

2.2 

2.1 

8.6 

1.03434 

4.9 

4.8 

3.9 , 

1.01531 

2.2 

2,2 

8.7 

1.03475 

4.9 

4.8 

4.0 

1,01570 

2.3 

2,2 

8.8 

1.03517 

5.0 

4.9 

4.1 

1.01610 

2.3 

2.3 

8.9 

1,03558 

5,0 

4.9 

4.2 

1.01650 

2.4 

2.3 

9.0 

1.03599 

5.1 

5.0 

4.3 

1.01690 

2.4 

2.4 

9.1 

1.03640 

5,2 

5.05 

4.4 

1.01730 

2.5 

2 4 

9.2 

1 . 03 G 82 

5,2 

5.1 

4.5 

1.01770 

2.55 

2.5 

9.3 

1.03723 

5.3 

6.2 

4.6 

j 1.01810 

2.6 

2,6 

9.4 

1.03765 

5.3 

5.2 

4.7 

j 1.01850 

2.7 ' 

2.6 

9.5 

1,03806 

5.4 

5.3 


* See “ Handbook,” pages 29 uud 48. 
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TABLE 3. (Continued.) 


Per cent 
sucrose by 
weight or 
degrees 
Erix, 

Spcfii fic 
gravity. 

Degreefj Raujri6. 

Per cent 
aucroae by ' 
weight or 
degrees 
Bril. 

Rp<i(',iflc 

gravity. 

Degrees 

Xbw'. 

Old. 

New. 

Old. 

9.6 

1.03848 

5.4 

5.3 

14.8 

1.06017 

8,4 ; 

8.2 

9.7 

1.03889 

5.5 

5.4 

14,9 

1.06090 , 

8.4 

8.3 

9.8 

1.03931 

5.55 

5.4 

16.0 

1.06133 

8.6 

8.3 

9.9 

1.03972 

5.6 

5.5 

15,1 

1.06176 

8.5 

8,4 

10.0 

1.04014 

5.7 

5.55 

15.2 

1.06219 

8.55 

8.4 

10.1 

1,04055 

5,7 

5.6 

15,3 

1,06262 

8.6 ' 

8.5 

10.2 

1.04097 

5.8 

5.7 

j 15.4 

1.06306 

8.7 1 

8.5 

10,3 

1 . 04139 

5.8 

5.7 : 

j 15.5 

1.06349 

8.8 ! 

8.6 

10.4 

1.04180 

5.9 

5.8 ^ 

i 15.6 

1.06392 

8.8 

8.65 

10.5 

1 04222 

5.9 

5.8 : 

j 15.7 

1,06436 

8.9 

8 7 

10.6 

1.04264 

6.0 

5.9 , 

1 15.8 

1.06479 

8.9 1 

8.8 

10.7 

1,04306 

6.1 

5.9 i 

! 15.9 

1,06522 

9.0 ! 

8.8 

10.8 

1.04348 

6.1 

6.0 ^ 

{ 16.0 

1 .06566 

9.0 

8.9 

10.9 

1,04390 

6,2 

6,05 

16.1 

1.06)<i()9 i 

9.1 

8,9 

11 0 

1.01431 

6,2 

G.l ; 

! 10,2 

1,06653 1 

9.2 

9.0 

11.1 

1.04473 

6,3 

6.2 i 

16 3 

1.0G696 

9.2 1 

9.0 

11,2 

1,04515 

6.3 

6.2 ; 

i 16,4 

1.06740 ! 

9,3 ! 

9,1 

11,3 

1.04557 

6.4 

6.3 i 

! 16.5 ' 

1 1.06783 

9.3 

9.1 

11.4 

1.04.599 

G.5 

6.3 i 

i 16.6 

1. 06)827 

9.4 

9.2 

11,5 

1.04641 

6.5 

6,4 : 

16.7 i 

! 1.06871 

9,4 

9.25 

11.6 

1.04683 

6.6 

6.4 i 

16.8 

1.06914 

9.5 

9.3 

11.7 

1.04726 

6.6 

6.5 

1 16.9 

1 .06058 

9.5 

9.4 

11.8 

1.04768 

6.7 

6.55 

17.0 

1 1.07002 

9.6 

9.4 

11.9 

1,04810 

6.7 

6.6 ; 

17.1 

' 1.07046 

9.7 

9.5 

12.0 

1.04852 

6.8 

6.7 i 

17.2 

1.07090 

9.7 

9.5 

12,1 

1.04894 

6 8 

6.7 ' 

17,3 

107133 

9.8 

9.6 

12.2 

1.04937 

; 6.9 

6.8 

; 17,4 

! 1,07177 

9.8 

: 9,6 

12.3 

1.04979 

7.0 

6.8 

17,5 

1 1,07221 

9.9 

1 9.7 

12.4 

1,05021 

7.0 

6.9 ' 

! 17.6 

! 1.07265 

9.9 1 

1 9,75 

12,5 

1.05064 

7.1 

6.9 

' 17.7 

1,07309 

10.0 i 

i 9.8 

12.6 

1,05106 

7.1 

7.0 

! 17.8 . 

: 1.07353 

10.0 i 

i 9.9 

12,7 

1.05149 

7.2 

7.05 

^ 17.9 

1.07,397 

10. 1 ' 

‘ 9.9 

12.8 

1.05191 

i 7,2 

7,1 

13.0 

1.07441 

10.1 

1 10.0 

12.9 

1.05233 

1 7.3 

7.2 : 

18.1 

1.07485 

10.2 

10. 0 

13 0 

1.05276 

! 7.4 

7.2 

18.2 

1 07530 

10.3 1 

10.1 

13.1 

1.05318 

! 7.4 

7.3 

■ 18.3 1 

' 1.07574 

10.3 1 

10.1 

13.2 

1.05301 

: 7.5 

7,3 i 

^ • 18.4 

1,07618 

10.4 i 

10.2 

13.3 

1.05404 

1 7.5 

7.4 i 

18.5 

j 1.07662 

10.4 ! 

10.2 

13,4 

1.05446 

7.6 

7.4 

i 18.6 1 

1 1.07706 

10,5 1 

10.3 

13.5 

1.05489 

7.G 

7.5 ! 

18.7 

1.07751 

10.5 

10.35 

13. G 

1.05532 

7.7 

7.5 

18.8 1 

, 1.07795 

10.6 : 

10.4 

13.7 

1.05574 

7.75 

7,6 ■ 

18.9 ' 

1 1,07839 

10.6 

10.5 

13.8 

1.05617 

7.8 

7.6,5 1 

19.0 

! 1.07884 

10.7 

10.5 

13.9 

1.05660 

7,9 

7,7 : 

19,1 

i 1 .07928 

10.8 

10.6 

14.0 

1.05703 

7,9 

7.8 : 

19.2 

i 1.07973 

10.8 

10.6 

14.1 

1.05746 

8.0 

7.8 : 

19,3 

1.08017 

10.9 

10.7 

14.2 

1.05789 

S.O 

7.0 

; 19.4 

1.08062 

10.9 

10.7 

14.3 

1,05831 

8.1 

7.9 

i 19.5 

1.08106 

11.0 

10.8 

14.4 

1.05874 

8.1 

8.0 

19.6 

1.08151 

11 .1 

10.85 

14.5 

1.05917 

8.2 

8,0 

19.7 

1,08196 

11.1 

10.9 

14,6 

1.05960 

8.3 

8.1 

19.8 

i 1,08240 

: 11.2 

11.0 

14,7 

1.00003 

8,3 

8,15 

19.9 

1.08285 

11.2 

11.0 
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TABLE 3. {Continued.) 


Pet cent 
sucrose by 
weight or 
degrees 
Rrijr. 

.Specific 

gravity. 

Pogreea Bauin4, 

Per cent 
suemse by 
weight or 
degrees 
BrU, 

SpeetRe 

Degrees Baunr^. 

New. 

Old. 

gravity. 

New. 

Old. 

20.0 

1.08329 

11.3 

11.1 1 

25.2 

1.10700 

14.2 

13.9 

20.1 

1.08374 

11.3 

11.1 ! 

25.3 

1.10746 

14.2 

14.0 

20 ..2 

1.08419 

11.4 

11.2 

25,4 

1.10793 

14.3 

14.0 

20.3 

1.08464 

11.5 

11,2 1 

25.5 

1.10839 

14.3 

14.1 

20.4 

1.08509 

11.5 

11.3 1 

25.6 

1.10886 

14.4 

14,1 

20,5 

1,08553 

11.6 

11.3 1 

25,7 

1.10932 

14.5 

14.2 

20,6 

1.08599 

11.6 

11.4 

25.8 

1 . 10979 

14.5 

14.2 

20.7 

1 .08643 

11.7 

11,45 1 

25.9 

1,H026 

14.6 

14.3 

20.8 

1.08688 

11.7 

H.6 

26.0 

1.11072 

14.6 

14,3.5 

20.9 

1,08733 

11.8 

11. G 

26.1 

1.11119 

14.7 

14.4 

21.0 

1.08778 

11.8 

11.6 

26.2 

1.11166 

14.7 

14.5 

21.1 

1.08824 

11.9 

11.7 

26.3 

1.11213 

14.8 

14.5 

21.2 

1.08869 

11.95 

11.7 

26.4 

1.11259 

14.85 

14.6 

21.3 

1.08914 

12.0 

11.8 

, 26.5 

1.11306 

14.9 

14.6 

21.4 

1.08959 

12.0 

11.8 

1 26.6 

1.11353 

15.0 

14.7 

21.5 

1,09004 

12,1 

11.9 

26.7 

1 , U400 

15.0 

14.7 

21.6 

1.09049 

12.1 

11.95 

26.8 

1.11447 

15.1 

14.8 

21.7 

1.09095 

12,2 

12.0 

26.9 

1.11494 

15 1 

14.8 

21.8 

1.09140 

12.3 

12.05 ! 

27.0 

1.11541 

15.2 

14,9 

21.9 

1.09185 

12.3 

12.1 1 

27.1 

1,11588 

15.2 

14.9 

22.0 

1.09231 

12.4 

, 12.2 

1 27.2 

1.11635 

15.3 

15.0 

22.1 

1.09276 

12.5 

, 12,2 !! 27.3 

1.11682 

, 15.3 

15.1 

22.2 

1.09321 

i 12.5 

, 12.3 i 27,4 

, 1.11729 

1 15.4 

15.1 

22.3 

1,09367 

i 12.6 

1 12.3 i 27.5 

i 1.11776 

1 15.5 

15.2 

22.4 

, 1.09412 

1 12.6 

1 12.4 

27.6 ' 

1 1.11824 

15.5 

15,2 

22.5 

, 1,094.58 

1 12.7 1 

12.4 

i 27.7 ’ 

1.11871 ! 

15.6 ' 

15.3 

22,6 

, 1.09503 

12.7 ! 

12.5 

1 27.8 

1.11918 ' 

15,6 

15.3 

22,7 

1.09549 I 

12.8 

12.55 

27.9 

1,11965 ' 

15.7 

15.4 

22.8 

1.09595 

12,85 

12.6 

28.0 

1.12013 

15.7 

15.4 

22.9 ' 

1,09640 

12,9 

12.7 

28.1 

1.12060 

15.8 

15.5 

23.0 

1.09686 

13,0 

12.7 

28.2 

1.12107 

15.8 

15.55 

23,1 

1 09732 

13.0 

12,8 

28,3 

1,12155 

15.9 

15.6 

23.2 

1.09777 

13.1 

12.8 

28.4 

1 . 12202 

16.0 

15.7 

23.3 

1.09823 

13.1 

12,9 

28.5 

1,12250 

16.0 

15.7 

23.4 

1.09809 

13.2 

12.9 

1 28.6 

1.12297 

16,1 

15.8 

23,5 

1.09915 

13,2 

13.0 ! 

i 28.7 

1 , 12345 

16.1 

15.8 

23.6 

1.09961 

13.3 

13.0 ' 

28,8 

1.12393 

16.2 

15.9 

23.7 

1.10007 

13.3 

13.1 ' 

28,9 

1.12440 

16,2 

15.9 

23.8 

1 , 10053 

13.4 

13.15 

29,0 

1.12488 

16.3 

16.0 

23.9 

1.10099 

13.5 

13.2 

29.1 

1.12536 

16.3 

16.0 

24.0 

1.10145 

13.5 

13.3 

29.2 

1.12583 

16.4 

16.1 

24.1 

1,10191 

13.6 

13.3 

29.3 

1,12631 

10.5 

16.1 

24,2 

1.10237 

13.6 

13.4 

29.4 

1.12679 

16.5 

16.2 

24,3 

1.10283 

13.7 

13.4 

29.5 

1.12727 

16,6 

16.25 

24.4 

1.10329 

13.7 

13.5 

29.6 

1.12775 

16.6 

16.3 

24.6 

1.10375 

13.8 

13.5 

29.7 

1.12823 

16.7 

16.4 

24.6 

1,10121 

13.8 

13.6 

29.8 

1.12871 

16.7 

16,4 

24.7 

1.10468 

13.9 

13.6 

29.9 

1.12919 

16.8 

16.5 

24,8 

1.10514 

14.0 

13,7 

30.0 

1.12967 

16.8 

16.5 

24.9 

1,10560 

14.0 

13.75 

30.1 

1.13015 

16.9 

16.6 

25.0 

1.10607 

14.1 

13,8 

30.2 

1.13063 

16.95 

16.6 

25.1 

1.10653 

14.1 

13.9 

30.3 

1.131U 

17.0 

16.7 

1 
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TABLE {Contimied.) 


Per cent 
sucrose by 
weight or 
degrees 
Brix. 

Specific 

Degrees Bnum^. 

1 Per cent 

1 suerdse by 
weight or 
degrees 
Orix. 


Degrees Baumf . 

gravity. 

New. 

Old. 

gravity. 

New. j 

1 

Old 

30.4 

1.13159 

17,1 

16.7 

35.6 

1.15710 

19.9 

19 55 

30.5 

1.13207 

17.1 

16.8 

35.7 

1 , 15760 

20,0 

19.6 

30.6 

1 . 13255 

17,2 

16.85 

35.8 

1 . 15810 

20.0 

19.65 

30,7 

1.13304 

17.2 

16.9 

, 35.9 

1,15861 

20,1 

19 7 

30.8 

1 . 13352 

17,3 

17.0 

36.0 

1.15911 

20.1 

19.8 

30.0 

1.13400 

17.3 

17.0 

I 30.1 

1 . 15961 

20,2 

19.8 

31.0 

1 . 13449 

17.4 

17.1 

1 36.2 

1,16011 

20,25 

19.9 

31.1 

1.13497 

17.45 

17.1 

36.3 

1.16061 

20.3 

19.9 

31.2 

1.13545 

17.5 

17,2 

36.4 

1 16111 

20.4 

20 0 

31,3 

1 . 13594 

17.0 

17.2 

30.5 

1 , 16162 

20 4 

20.0 

31.4 

1 . 13642 

17.6 

17.3 

36.6 

1.10212 

20.5 

20.1 

31.5 

1.13691 

17.7 

17.3 , 

36.7 

1 16262 

20.5 

20,1 

31.6 

1.13740 

17.7 

17.4 

36,8 

1,16313 

20.0 

20,2 

31.7 

1.13788 

17,8 

17.4 

36.9 

1 . 16363 

20.6 

20.2 

31.8 

1.13837 

17.8 

17,5 

37.0 

1.16413 

20.7 

20.3 

31.9 

1.13885 

17,9 

17.55 

37 1 

1 . 16464 

20.7 

20 35 

32.0 

1 . 13934 

17.95 

17.6 

37.2 

1.1G514- 

20.8 

20 4 

32.1 

1.13983 

18.0 

17.7 

37,3 

1 . 16565 

20.9 

20.5 

32.2 

1 . 14032 

18.0 

17.7 

37.4 

1.16616 

20.9 

20.5 

32.3 

1,14081 

18 1 

17.8 

37.5 

1.16666 

21.0 

20.6 

32.4 

1 . 14129 

18,2 

17.8 

37,6 

1.16717 

21 0 

20.6 

32,5 

1 , 14178 

18,2 

17.9 

37.7 

1.16768 

21.1 

20.7 

32.6 

1 . 14227 

18.3 

17,9 

37.8 

1.16818 

21.1 

20.7 

32.7 

1 . 14276 

18.3 

18.0 

37,9 

1,16809 

21.2 

20.8 

32,8 

1 . 14325 

18,4 

18,0 

38.0 

1 . 16920 

21.2 

20.8 

32.9 

1.14374 

1 18.4 

18.1 

38,1 

1 . 16971 

21.3 

20.9 

33.0 

1 1.14423 

1 18.5 

18.15 

38.2 

1.17022 

21.35 

20.9 

33.1 

1.14472 

18.55 

18.2 

38.3 

1.17072 

21,4 

21.0 

33.2 

1 1.14521 

18,6 

18.25 

38.4 

, 1.17123 

21.5 

21,05 

33.3 

1.14570 ' 

18.7 

18,3 

38.5 

1.17174 

21.5 

21,1 

33.4 

1 . 14620 

18.7 

18.4 

38.6 

1.17225 

21.6 

21 15 

33.5 

1 . 14669 

18.8 

: 18.4 

38 7 

1 . 17276 

21,6 

1 21.2 

33,6 ! 

1,14718 

18.8 

18.5 i 

38.8 1 

1.17327 

21.7* ' 

I 21.3 

33.7 

1.14767 

18.9 

i 18.5 1 

38,9 

1.17379 

21.7 

I 21.3 

33.8 

1.14817 

18,9 

18.6 

39.0 

1.17430 

21.8 

I 21.4 

33,9 

1 . 14866 

19.0 

18.6 

39 1 

1.17481 

21.8 

1 21.4 

34.0 

1.14915 

19.05 

18.7 

30.2 

1 , 17532 

21.9 

1 21.5 

34.1 

1.14965 

10.1 

18,7 

39 3 

1.17583 

21.9 

1 21.5 

34.2 

1.15014 

19.2 

18.8 ! 

39.4 

1 . 17635 

22.0 

21.6 

34,3 

1.15064 

19.2 

18.85 i 

39.5 

1 . 17686 

22.05 

21.6 

34,4 

1.15113 

19.3 

18.9 

i 39.6 

1 . 17737 

22 1 

21.7 

34.5 

1.15163 

19,3 

18.95 

i) 39.7 

1.17789 

22,2 

21.7 

34.0 

1.15213 

19.4 

19.0 

I 39.8 

1 . 17840 

22 2 

21.8 

34.7 

1.15262 

19.4 

19.1 

i| 39.9 

1.17892 

22.3 

21 85 

34.8 

1 15312 

19.5 

19.1 

j| 40 0 

1 . 17943 

22.3 

21.9 

34.9 

1 . 15362 

19.5 

19,2 

40.1 

1.17995 

22,4 

22.0 

36 0 

1,15411 

19.6 

19,2 

! 40.2 

1 , 18046 

22.4 

22.0 

35 1 

1,15461 

19.65 

19.3 

|| 40.3 

1.18098 

22 5 

22.1 

35.2 

1.15511 

19.7 

19,3 

j 40.4 

1 . 181.50 

22.5 

22,1 

35.3 

1 , 15561 

19.8 

19,4 

40.5 

1.18201 

22.6 

22 2 

35.4 

1.15611 

19.8 

19.4 

40.6 

1.18253 

22,6 

22.2 

35.5 

1,15661 

19.9 

19.5 

40.7 

1.18305 

22.7 

22.3 
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TABLE 3. {Continued.) 


Per eBOt 
siierose by 
weight or 
degrees 
Brix. 

S[)eeinR 

gravity. 

Degrees 1 

Per cent 
8Ucro.se by 
weight or 
degrees 
Brix. 

Specific 

gravity. 

Degrees Baiun6. 

New. 

Old. 

New. 

Old. 

40,8 

1.18357 

22,8 

22.3 1 

46.0 

1.21100 

25.6 

25.1 

40.9 

1.18408 

22.8 

22,4 

46,1 

1.21154 

25.6 

25.1 

41.0 

1.18460 

22.9 

22.4 

46.2 

1.21208 

25.7 

25.2 

41.1 

1.18512 

22.9 

22,5 I 

46.3 

1.21261 

25.7 

25.2 

41,2 

1.18504 

23.0 

22.5 1 

46.4 

1,21315 

25.8 

25.3 

41.3 

1 . 18616 

23,0 

22.6 I 

46,5 

1.21369 

25.8 

25.35 

41,4 

1.18668 

23,1 

22.65 i 

46.6 

1.21423 

25.9 

25.4 

41.5 

1 . 18720 

23.1 

22.7 ! 

46.7 

1 .21477 

25.95 

25.45 

41.0 

1 , 18772 

23.2 

22.75 I 

46.8 

1,21531 

26.0 

25.5 

+ 1.7 

1.18824 

23.25 

22.8 i 

46.9 

1,21585 

26,1 

25.6 

41.8 

1.18877 

23.3 

22.9 ; 

47.0 

1.21639 

26.1 

25.6 

41.9 

1.18929 

23,4 

22.9 I 

47.1 

1.21693 

26,2 

25.7 

42.0 

1.18981 

23,4 

23.0 1 

47.2 

1,21747 

26.2 

25.7 

42.1 

1 , 19033 

23.5 

23.0 1 

1 47 3 

1.21802 

26.3 

25.8 

42.2 

1.19086 

23.5 

23.1 1 

47.4 

1,21856 

26.3 

25.8 

42.3 

1.19138 

23.6 

23,1 j 

47,5 

1 1,21910 

, 26,4 

25.9 

42.4 

1.19190 

23.6 

23.2 

47.6 

1.21961 

26.4 

25.9 

42,5 

1.19243 

23.7 

23.2 1 

47.7 

1 1.22019 

i 26,5 

26.0 

42.6 

1.19295 

23.7 

23,3 il 

47.8 

i 1.22073 

26.5 

26.0 

42,7 

1.19348 

23.8 

23.3 |l 

47,9 

1,22127 

26.6 

26.1 

42.8 

1.19400 

23,8 

; 23.4 ! 

48.0 

1 1.22182 

26.6 

26.1 

42 9 

1.19453 

23.9 

23.45 : 

48.1 

1 22236 ! 

1 20.7 

26.2 

43.0 

1.19505 

23,95 

i 23.5 ! 

48,2 

1.22291 

26.75 

26.2 

43.1 

1.19558 

24.0 1 

23,55 I ' 

48.3 ' 

1.22345 ' 

26.8 

26.3 

43.2 

, 1.19611 

24.1 ' 

i 23.6 j 

48.4 

1,22400 

26.9 

26.35 

43.3 

, 1 , 19663 

24.1 ! 

. 23.7 ■' 

48,5 

1.22455 

26.9 

26.4 

43.4 

, 1.19716 

24,2 

23.7 I 

48.6 

1.22509 

27,0 

26.45 

43.5 

1.19769 

24.2 

23.8 ; 

48.7 

1.22564 

27.0 

26.5 

43.6 

1 1.19822 

24.3 

23.8 

48.8 

1.22019 

27.1 

26.6 

43.7 

1.19875 

24.3 

23,9 ! 

48.9 

1.22673 

27.1 

26.6 

43.8 

1.19927 

i 24 4 

23.9 j 

49,0 

1.22728 

27.2 

26.7 

43,9 ' 

1 . 19980 

1 24.4 

24.0 ! 

49.1 

1.22783 

27.2 1 

26.7 

44 0 1 

1.20033 

24,5 

24,0 ^ 

49.2 

1.22838 

27.3 ! 

26.8 

44.1 ; 

1.20086 

24 . 55 

24.1 i 

49,3 

1.22893 

27.3 

26.8 

44.2 

1.20139 ! 

21.6 

24,1 i 

49.4 

1.22948 

27.4 ' 

26.9 

44.3 

1.20192 

24.65 

24,2 i 

49,5 

1.23003 

27,4 

20.9 

44.4 

1.20245 

24.7 

24,2 

49.6 

1.23058 

27.5 

27.0 

44 5 

1.20299 

24.8 

24,3 

49.7 

1,23113 

27,6 

27.0 

44,6 

1,20352 

24.8 

24.35 

49.8 

1 23168 

27.6 

27.1 

44.7 

1.20405 

24.9 

24.4 

49.9 

1,23223 

27.7 

27.1 

44.8 

1,20458 

24.9 

24.45 

60 0 

1,23278 

27.7 

27,2 

44,9 

1.20512 

25.0 

24.5 

. 50.1 

1 . 2:3334 

27.8 

27.2 

45.0 

1.20565 

25.0 

24.6 

50,2 

1.23389 

27.8 

27.3 

45.1 

1,20618 

25.1 

24,6 

50 3 

1.23444 

27.9 

27.3 

45.2 

1.20072 

25.1 

24.7 

50,4 

1.23199 

27.9 

27.4 

45.3 

1,20725 

25.2 

24.7 

50,5 

1.23555 

28.0 

27.45 

45,4 

1.20779 

25.2 

24.8 

1 50.6 

1.23610 

28.0 

27,0 

45,5 

1.20832 

25.3 

24,8 ' 

1 50.7 

1.23606 

28.1 

27 . 55 

45.6 

1,20886 

25.4 

24.9 

50.8 

1.23721 

28.1 

27 6 

45.7 

1,20939 

25.4 

24.9 

50.9 

1.23777 

28 .2 

27.7 

45,8 

1.20993 

25.5 

25.0 

61 0 

1,23832 

28.2 

27,7 

45.9 

1,21046 

25.5 

25.0 

51.1 

1.23888 

28.3 

27.8 
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Per rent 
sucrose by 
weight or 
flegreee 
Bril. 


51.2 

51.3 

51.4 

51.5 
51 ,« 

51.7 

51.8 

51. 9 

62.0 

52.1 

52.2 

52.3 

52.4 

52.5 

52.6 

52.7 

52.8 

52.9 

53.0 

53.1 
53 2 

53 3 

53.4 

53.5 

53.6 

53.7 

53.8 

53.9 

64.0 

54.1 

54.2 

54.3 

54.4 

54.5 

54.0 

54.7 

54.8 

54 9 

66.0 

55.1 

55.2 

55.3 

55.4 

55.5 

55.6 

55.7 

55.8 

55.9 

56.0 

56.1 
56 2 
50.3 
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TABLE 3. (Continued.) 


Per eent 
sucrose by 
weight or 
degrees 
Bril. 

Specific 

gravity. 

Degrees Qaum6. 

Per cent 
Bucrnse by 
weight or 
degrees 
Brix, 

Specific 

gravity. 

Degrees Baum4. 

New. 

Old. 

New. 

Old. 

61.6 

1.29938 

33.8 

33.2 

66.8 

1.33093 

36.5 

35.8 

61.7 

1.29998 

33.9 

33.2 

66.9 

1.33155 

36.5 

35.9 

61.8 

l.m57 

33.9 

33.3 

67.0 

1.33217 

36.6 

35.9 

61.9 

1,30117 

34.0 

33.3 

67.1 

1.33278 

36.6 

36.0 

62.0 

1 .30177 

34.0 

33.4 

67.2 

1.33340 

36.7 

36.0 

62.1 

1.30237 

34.1 

33,4 

67.3 

1.33402 

36.75 

36.1 

62,2 

1.30297 

34.1 

33.5 

67.4 

1.33464 

36.8 

36.1 

62.3 

1.30356 

34.2 

33.5 

67.5 

1.33526 

36.85 

36.2 

62.4 

1.30416 

34.2 

33.6 

67.6 

1.33588 

36.9 

36.2 

62.5 

1.30476 

34.3 

33.6 

67.7 

1.33650 

36.95 

36.3 

62,6 

1.30536 

34,3 

33.7 

67.8 

1.33712 

37.0 

36.3 

62.7 

1.30596 

34.4 

33.7 i 

67.9 

1.33774 

37.0 

36.4 

62.8 

1.30657 

34.4 

33.8 

66.0 

1.33836 

37.1 

36.4 

62.9 

1.30717 

34.5 

33.8 

68.1 

1.33899 

37.1 

36.5 

63.0 

1,30777 

34.5 

33.9 

68.2 

1.33981 

37.2 

36. S 

63 1 

1.30837 

34.6 

33.9 

68.3 

1.31023 

37.3 

36.6 

63.2 

1.30897 

34,6 

34.0 

68.4 

1.34085 

37.3 

36.6 

63,3 

1,30958 

34.7 

34.0 

68.5 

1.34148 

37.4 

36.7 

63,4 

1,31018 

34 7 

34.1 j 

68.6 

1.34210 

37.4 

36.7 

63.5 

1.31078 

34.8 

34.1 i 

68.7 

1.34273 

37.5 

36.8 

63. G 

1.31139 

34.85 

34.2 i 

68.8 

1.34335 

37,5 

36.8 

63.7 

1,31199 

34.9 

34.2 : 

68.9 

1.34398 

37.6 

36.9 

63.8 

1.31260 

34.95 

34.3 i 

69.0 

1.34460 

37.6 

36.9 

63.9 

1.31320 

35.0 

34.3 1 

69,1 

1.34523 

37.7 

37.0 

64 0 

1.31381 

35.1 

34.4 ; 

69,2 

1 . 34585 

37.7 

37.0 

64.1 

1.31442 

35.1 

34.4 ! 

69.3 

1.34648 

37.8 

37.1 

64,2 

1.31502 

35.2 

34.5 . 

69.4 

1,34711 

37.8 

37.1 

64.3 

1.31563 

35.2 

34.5 1 

09.5 

1 1.34774 

37.9 

37.2 

64.4 

1.31624 

35.3 

34.6 ; 

69.6 1 

1.34836 

37.9 

37.2 

64 5 

1.31684 

35,3 

34.6 ; 

69,7 

1 34899 

38.0 

37.3 

64.6 

1.31745 

35.4 

31.7 : 

69,8 

1.34962 

38.0 

37.3 

64.7 

1,31806 

35 4 

34.7 1 

69.9 ' 

1 .35025 

38.1 ! 

37.4 

64.8 

1.31867 

35.5 

31.8 ! 

70.0 

1.35088 

, 38,1 

37.4 

64.9 

1.31928 

35 5 

, 34.8 1 

70.1 

1.35151 

38.2 

37.5 

65 0 

1.31989 

35.6 

34.9 

70.2 

1.35214 

1 38.2 ' 

37.5 

65.1 

1.32050 

35 . 6 

34.95 i 

70.3 

1,35277 

i 38.3 

37,6 

65,2 

i 1.32111 

35,7 

i 35,0 ! 

70.4 

1.35340 

1 38.3 

37.6 

65,3 

1.32172 

35.7 

35.05 

70.5 

1.35403 

38,4 ' 

37.7 

65.4 

1 1.32233 

35.8 

35.1 

70.6 

1.35466 

38.4 

37.7 

65.5 

1 1.32294 

35.8 

35.15 

70.7 

1.35530 

38.5 

37.8 

65.6 

1.32355 ' 

35.9 ' 

35.2 

70.8 

1 . 35593 

38.5 

37.8 

65.7 

1,32417 

35.9 

35.25 

70.9 

1.35656 1 

38.6 

37.9 

65.8 

1.32478 

36.0 

35,3 ' 

71.0 

1.35720 

38.6 

37.9 

65.9 

1.32539 

36.0 

35.35 i 

71.1 

1.35783 ' 

38.7 

37.9 

66.0 

1.32601 

36.1 

35.4 i 

71.2 

1.35847 

38.7 

38.0 

66.1 

1.32662 

36.1 

35,5 ! 

71.3 

1.35910 

38.8 

38.0 

66.2 

1.32724 

36.2 

35,5 i 

71.4 

1.35974 

38.8 

38.1 

66.3 

1,32785 

36.2 

35 . 6 1 

71,5 

1.3C037 

38.9 

38.1 

66.4 

1.32847 

36.3 

35.6 1 

71.6 

1.36101 

38.9 

38.2 

66.5 

1 ,32908 

36.3 

35.7 

71.7 

1,36164 

39.0 

38.2 

66.6 

1,32970 

36,4 

35.7 1 

71.8 

.1.36228 

39.0 

38.3 

66.7 

1.33031 

36.4 

35.8 j 

71,9 

1.36292 

39.1 

38.3 
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TABLE 3. {Contiii'md.) 


Per cent 
sucrose by 
w eight OP 
degrees 
Brix. 

Specific 

Rravity. 

Degrees Baum4 | ; 

Per cent 
sucrose by 
weight or 
degrees 
Brix. 

Specific 

gravity. 

Degrees Biiumd. 

N’ew. 

Old. 

\ew. 

Old. 

72 0 

1.36355 

39.1 

38.4 1 

77.2 

1.39726 

41.7 

40.9 

72.1 

1.36419 

39.2 

38.4 ; 

77,3 

1,39792 

41. S 

41.0 

72.2 

1.36483 

39.2 

38.5 1 

77.4 

1.39S58 

41.8 

41 0 

72.3 

1.36,547 

39.3 

38.5 i 

77,5 

1.39024 

41.9 

41,1 

72.4 

1.36611 

39,3 

38.6 : 

77.6 

1.39990 

41.9 

41 1 

72.5 

1.36675 

39.4 

38.6 j 

77,7 

1.40056 

42.0 

41,2 

72.6 

1.36739 

39.4 

.38,7 i 

77.8 

1.40122 

42.0 

41.2 

72.7 

, 1.36803 

39.5 

38.7 1 

77,9 

1,40188 

42,1 

41 3 

72.8 

1.36S67 

39.5 

38.8 ! 

78.0 

1.40254 

42.1 

11.3 

72.9 

i 1.36931 

39.6 

38.8 j 

78.1 

1.40321 

42.2 

41.4 

73.0 

1.36995 

39.6 

38.9 : 

78,2 

1.40387 

42.2 

41.4 

73.1 

1.37059 

39.7 

38.9 

78.3 

1.40453 

42.3 

41.5 

73.2 

1.37124 

39,7 

39.0 

78.4 

1,40520 

42.3 

41 5 

73.3 

1.37188 

,39.8 

39.0 

78.5 

1.4058G 

42.4 

41, G 

73.4 j 

1.37252 

39.8 

39.1 i 

78. 6 

1.40652 

42.4 

41.6 

73.5 

1.37317 

39.9 

39.1 ! 

78.7 

1 . 40719 

42.5 

41.7 

73.6 ‘ 

1.37381 ! 

39.9 , 

,39.2 

78.8 

1.40785 

42.5 

41.7 

73.7 

1.37446 

40.0 

39.2 

78.9 

1.40852 

42.6 

41.8 

73.8 

1.37510 

40,0 

39 3 

79 0 1 

1.40918 

42,6 

41.8 

73.9 

1.37,575 

40.1 

39.3 

79.1 

1.40985 : 

42.7 

41.9 

74.0 

1.37639 

40 1 

39.4 

79.2 

1.41052 

42.7 

41.9 

74.1 

1.37704 

40.2 

39,4 

79.3 

1.41118 

42.8 

42.0 

74.2 

1., 37768 

40.2 

39,5 i 

79.4 

1.41185 

42. S 

42.0 

74.3 

1.37833 

40.3 

39.5 1 

79.5 

1.11252 

42.9 

42.1 

74.4 

1., 37898 

40.3 

39.6 i 

79,6 

1 41318 1 

42.9 

42.1 

74.5 

1.37962 

40.1 

,39.6 ; 

79.7 

1.41385 

43.0 

42.1 

74.6 

1.38027 

40.4 

39.7 

79,8 

1.41452 

43 0 

42 2 

74.7 

1,. 38092 

40.5 

39,7 

79.9 

1,41519 

43.1 

42 2 

74.8 

1.38157 

40.5 

39.8 

80.0 

1.41580 

43.1 

42.3 

74.9 

1.38222 

40.6 

39.8 

SO.l 

1.41053 

43.2 i 

42 3 

76.0 

1.38287 

40,6 

39.9 

80.2 

1.41720 

43,2 1 

42.1 

75.1 

1.38352 

40.7 

39.9 

80.3 

1,41787 

43.2 

42.4 

75.2 

1.38417 

40.7 

40.0 

80,4 

1.41854 

43.3 

42 5 

75.3 

1.38482 

40,8 

40.0 

80.5 

1,41921 

43.3 

42.5 

75.4 

] . 38.547 

40.8 

40.1 

80,6 

1.419S9 

43.4 

42.6 

75.5 

1.38612 

40,9 

40.1 

80.7 

1 42056 

43.45 

42.6 

75.6 

1.38677 

40.9 

40.2 

SO. 8 

1.42123 

43.5 

42.7 

75.7 

1.38743 

41.0 

40.2 

80.9 

1.42190 

43.55 

42.7 

75.8 

1.38808 

41.0 

40.3 

81.0 

1.42258 

43,6 

42.8 

75.9 

1 . 38873 

41.1 

40.3 

81.1 

1 42325 

43 . 65 

42.8 

76 0 

1.38939 

41.1 

40.4 

81.2 

1.42393 

43 7 

42.9 

76.1 

1.39004 

41.2 

40.4 

81.3 

1.42460 

43.7 

42.9 

70.2 

1.39070 

41.2 

40., 5 

81.4 

1.42528 

43.8 

i 43.0 

76.3 

1., 391. 35 

41.3 

40.5 

81.5 

1,42595 

43,8 

43.0 

76.4 

1.39201 

41.3 

40,6 

81.6 

1.42663 

43 9 

43 1 

76.5 

1., 39266 

41,4 

i 40,6 

81.7 

1.42731 

43.9 

43.1 

76.6 

1.39332 

41 4 

40.7 

81.8 

142798 

44.0 

43.2 

76.7 

1.39397 

41.5 

* 40,7 

81.9 

1.42866 

44.0 

43.2 

70. 8 

1.39463 

41.5 

i 40.8 

82 0 

1.42934 

44 1 

43.2 

76.9 

1.39529 

41.6 

40,8 

82,1 

1.43002 

44.1 

43 3 

77.0 

1.39,595 

41,6 

40,8 

82.2 

1.43070 

44.2 

43,3 

77.1 

1.39660 

41.7 

40.9 

82,3 

1,43137 

44.2 

43 4 
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TABLE 3. [Continued.) 


i’er cent 
sucrose by 
weight ur 
dcgreea 
Bris. 

Specific 

gravity. 

Degrees Baum 6. 

Per cent 
sucrose by 
weight or 
degrees 
Brix. 

Specific 

Degrees Bauiri^. 

New. 

Old. 

gravity. 

New. 

Old. 

82.4 

1.43205 

44,3 

43,4 

87.6 

1.46794 

46.8 

45.9 

82.5 

1.43273 

44,3 

43.5 

87.7 

1.46864 

46,8 

45.9 

82.6 

1.43341 

44,4 

43.5 

87.8 

1.46934 

46.9 

46.0 

82.7 

1.43409 

44,4 

43.6 

87.9 

1.47004 

46.9 

46.0 

82.8 

1.43478 

44.5 

43.0 

88.0 

1.47074 

47.0 

46.1 

82.9 

1.43546 

44.5 

43.7 

88.1 

1.47145 

47.0 

46.1 

83.0 

1.43614 

44.6 

43.7 

88.2 

1.47215 

47.1 

46.2 

83.1 

1.43682 

44 .-6 

43,8 

88.3 

1.47285 

47.1 

46.2 

83 2 

1.43750 

44.7 

43 8 

88.4 

1.47356 

47.2 

46.3 

83.3 

1,43819 

44,7 

43,9 

88.5 

1.47426 

47,2 

46.3 

83 4 

1 . 43887 

44.8 

43.9 

88.6 

1.47496 

47.3 

46.4 

83.5 

1.43955 

44.8 

41.0 

88.7 

1.47567 

47.3 

46.4 

83.6 

1,44024 ' 

44.9 

44.0 

88.8 

1,47637 1 

47.4 

46.5 

83.7 

1.44092 

44.9 

44.1 

88.9 

1.47708 

47.4 

46.5 

83.8 

1.44161 1 

45,0 

44.1 ; 

89.0 

1.47778 ' 

47.45 

46.5 

83.9 

1.44229 

45,0 

44.2 1 

89.1 

1.47849 

47.5 

46.6 

84.0 

1.44298 ! 

15.1 

44.2 1 

89.2 

1.47920 

47.55 

46.6 

84.1 

1.44367 

45.1 

44.2 

89.3 

1.47991 

47,6 

40.7 

84.2 

1.44435 

45,15 

44.3 

89.4 

1 . 48061 

47.6 

46.7 

84.3 

1.44504 

45.2 

44.3 

89,5 

1.48132 

47.7 

46.8 

84,4 

1.44573 

45.25 

41,4 

89.6 

1 . 48203 

47.7 

46.8 

84.5 : 

1.44641 

1 45.3 

44,4 

89.7 

1.48274 

47,8 

46.9 

84.6 

1.44710 

i 45.35 

44.5 

89.8 

1.48345 

47.8 

46.9 

84,7 

1.44779 

45.4 

44.5 

89.9 

1,48416 

47.9 

47.0 

84.8 

1.44848 

45.4 

44.6 

90.0 

1,48486 

47.9 

47.0 

84 9 

1.44917 

45.5 

44.6 

90.1 

1,48558 ! 

48.0 ! 

47.1 

86.0 

1.44986 

45.5 

44,7 

90.2 

1 . 48629 

48.0 1 

47.1 

85,1 

1.45055 

45.6 

; 44,7 

90,3 

1 . 4 S 700 

48.1 1 

47.2 

85.2 

1.45124 

45.6 

44,8 

90,4 

1.48771 

48.1 

47.2 

85,3 

1.45193 

45.7 

, 44.8 

90.5 

1 1.48842 

48.2 

47.2 

85.4 

1.45262 

45.7 

44,9 

90.6 

1,48913 

48.2 1 

47.3 

85,5 

1.45331 

45.8 

44.9 

90.7 

; 1.48985 

48.3 : 

47.3 

85.6 

1.45401 

45.8 

45.0 

90,8 

1.49056 

; 48.3 

47.4 

85.7 

1,45470 

45.9 

45.0 

90,9 

1.49127 

48.35 

47.4 

85.8 

1 . 45539 

45.9 

45.0 

91.0 

, 1.49199 

i 48.4 

47.5 

85.9 

1.45609 

46.0 

45.1 

91.1 

1.49270 

48.45 

47.5 

86 0 

’ 1.45678 

46.0 

45.1 

91.2 

i 1,49342 

i 48.5 

47.6 

86.1 

1.45748 

46.1 

45.2 

91,3 

1.49413 

48.5 

47.6 

86.2 

1.45817 

46.1 

45.2 

91.4 

, 1,49485 

1 48.6 

47.7 

86.3 

1.45887 

46.2 

45.3 

91.5 

1.49556 

48.6 

47.7 

86,4 

1 . 45956 

46.2 

45.3 

91,6 

1.49628 

48.7 

47.8 

86.5 

1.46026 

46.3 

45.4 

91.7 

, 1,49700 

48.7 

47.8 

86.6 

1.46095 

46.3 

45.4 

91.8 

1.49771 

48.8 

47.8 

86.7 

1.46165 

46.35 

45.5 

91.9 

i 1,49843 

48.8 

47.9 

86.8 

1.46235 

46. 4 

45.5 

92,0 

, 1,49915 

48.9 

47.9 

86.9 

1.46304 

46.45 

45.6 

92.1 

1 1.49987 

48.9 

48.0 

87.0 

1.46374 

46.5 

45.6 

92,2 

1 1.50058 

49.0 

48.0 

87.1 

1.46444 

46.55 

46.7 

92.3 

1.50130 

49.0 

48.1 

87,2 

1.46514 

40.6 

45.7 

92.4 

i 1.50202 

49,05 

48.1 

87,3 

1.46584 

46.65 

45.8 

92.5 

1,50274 

49.1 

48.2 

87,4 

1.46654 

46,7 

45.8 

92.6 

1 1. 50346 

49.15 

48.2 

87.6 

1.46724 

46.7 

45,8 

92.7 

, 1.50419 

49.2 

48.3 
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TABLE 3. {Condudeil) 


Per cent 
sunrowe by 
weight nr 
degri^s 

Biix. 

Specific 

gravity. 

Degrees Raum<'‘. 

Per cent 
sucrose by 
weight nr 
degrww 
Bril. 

Specific 

gravity. 

Degrees Biiunn*. 

Kew. 

Old. i 

New. 

Old. 

92,8 

1,50491 

49.25 

48.3 

94 0 

1.51359 

40.8 

48.8 

92,9 

1.50563 

49,3 

48,3 

91.1 

1.51131 

49.85 

4.S.9 

93.0 

1.50635 

49.3 

48.4 

94 2 

1.51504 

40,0 

48.9 

93.1 

1,50707 

49,1 

48,4 

94 3 

1.51577 

49,9 

40.0 

93.2 

1.50779 

49.4 

48.5 

94.4 

1.51649 

50.0 

49.0 

93.3 

1.50852 

49.5 

48.5 

94,5 

1.51722 

50.0 

49.1 

93,4 

1 . 50924 

49.5 

48.6 

94.0 

1.51795 

50.1 

49,1 

93 5 

1 . 50096 

49.6 

48.6 

94,7 

1.51 868 

50.1 

49. 2 

93,6 

1.51069 

49.6 

48,7 

94.8 

1.51941 

50.2 

49.2 

93.7 

1,51141 

40.7 

48.7 

91,9 

1.52014 

50.2 

49.3 

93.8 

1,51214 

49.7 

48.8 

96.0 

1.52087 

50.3 

•19.3 

93.9 

1.512SG 

49.8 

48,8 
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TABLE * 4 . 

Table for CoHREcnNo Readings op Brix Hydrometers at Different 
Temperatures to 17 . 5 “ C . 


Degrees Brix of solution. 


30 35 40 50 


Degrees 

Centigrade. 

1 

i 1 







i 1 



Corrections tu bo subtracted from degrees Brii. 

0° 

0.17 

0 . 3oj 0,41 

0.52 

0.62 

0.72 

0.82 

0.921 

0 , 98 ! 

1,11 1 , 221 . 251.29 

5 

0.23 

0.30 0.37 

0,44 

0.52 

0.59 

0.65 

0 . 72 ' 

0 , 75 ' 

0 . 80 ; 0 . 88 | 0 . 910.94 
0 . 50 | 0. 54 0.58 0.61 

10 

0.20 

0.26 0.29 

0.33 

0.36 

0.39 

0.42 

0.451 

0 . 48 ; 

11 

0.18 

0.23 0 . 26 : 

0.28 

0,31 

0 . 34 , 

0.36 

0.39 

0 . 41 ' 

0.43 0 . 47H . 50 ' 0,53 

12 

0.16 

0,20j 0,22 

0 , 24 ' 

0.26 

0 . 29 ! 

i 0.31 

0.33 

0,34 

0 . 3G ; 0 . 400 . 42 | 0.46 
0 . 29 . 0. 33 O . SSiO . 39 
0 . 2310 . 260 . 28 ) 0.32 
0 . 1710 , 190 , 210.25 
0 . 1210 . 1410 . 160.18 

13 

0.14 

O . IS ' 0.19 

0.21 

0.22 

0.24 

1 0.26 

0.27 

' 0.28 

14 

0.12 

0 , 15 , 0,16 

0.17 

0.18 

0.19 

1 0.21 

0,22 

; 0.22 

15 

0.09 

O . ll ' 0.12 

0.14 

0 . 14 ; 

0 , 15 | 

0.16 

0.17 

0.16 

16 

0.06 

0 . 07i 0.08 

0.09 

0.10 

o . io ! 

0.11 

0.12 

0.12 

17 

0.02 

1 0 , 02j 0,03 

0.03 

0.03 

0 . 04 ' 

1 

0.04 

0,04 

i 0,04 

, 0 . 040 . 050 . 060.06 


Corrections to be added to degrees Brii. 


18 

0.02 

0.03 

0.03 

0.03 

0.03 

0.03 

0,03 

0.03 

0.03 

0 . 03 - 0 . 030 . 030. 02 

19 

0.06 

0.08 

0 , 08 ! 

0.09 

0,09 

0.10 

0.10 

0.10 

0.10 

0 . 10j0 , 100 . 08i0.06 

20 

0.11 

0.14 

0,15 

0,17 

0.17 

0.18 

0.18 

O.IS 

0.19 

0 . 19 , 0 . 180 . 15 , 0.11 

21 

0.16 

0.20 

0 . 22 ) 

0,24 

0.24 

0.25 

0.25 

0,25 

0.26 

0 . 260 . 250 . 220.18 

22 

0.21 

0.26 

0.291 

0.31 

0.31 

0.32 

0.32 

0.32 

0 . 33 

0 . 34 , 0 , 32 ; 0 . 290.25 

23 

0.27 

0.32 

0 . 35i 

0.37 

0.38 

0.39 

0.39 

0,39 

' 0,40 

0 . 42 ' 0 . 39 , 0 . 36 , 0. 33 

24 

0.32 

0.38 

0 . 41 ) 

0 43 

0.44 

0.46 

0,46 

0.47 

0,47 

0 . 50 , 0 . 46 : 0 . 43 : 0.40 

25 

0.37 

0.44 

0 , 47 | 

0,40 

0,51 

0.53 

0,54 

0.55 

0.55 

0 . 58 : 0.54 0 . 51 , 0.48 

26 

0.43 

0.50 

0 . 54 : 

0.56 

0.58 

0.60 

0.61 

0 62 

0,62 

0 . 66 ' 0 . 62 , 0 . 58 . 0. 55 

27 

0,49 

0.57 

0.611 

0.63 

0.65 

0.68 

0.68 

0.69 

0.70 

0 . 74 , 0 . 70 | 0 . 65 , 0. 62 

28 

0.56 

0.64 

0 . 68 ; 

0.70 

0.72 

0.76 

0.76 

0.78 

0.78 

0 . 82 : 0 . 78 | 0 . 7210.70 

29 

0.63 

: 0.71 

0 . 75 ) 

0 , 78 ; 

! 0,79 

0.841 

0.84 

0.86 

0.86 

0 . 90 ! 0. 86 0 . 80 - 0. 78 

30 

, 0.70 

: 0.78 

, 0.82 

0 . 87 ' 

1 0.87 

1 0 . 92 ) 

; 0,92 

0.94 

0.94 

0 . 98 , 0 . 94 ' 0.88 

0.86 

35 

1.10 

1 1.17 

1 22 , 

1,24 

: 1 . 3o ! 

1.32 

1,33 

1 . 35 

1.36 

1 . 39 : 1 . 3411.27 

1.25 

40 

1 1 . 50 | 

1,61 

, U67i 

1 . 7l ' 

1 1 . 73 ' 

1 . 79 ! 

1 1.79 

1.80 

1.82 

1.83 

1 . 7811.69 

1.65 

50 


2.65 

i 2 . 7l ! 

2,74 

2.78 

2 . 80 , 

j 2.80 

2.80 

2.80 

2.79 

2.70 2.56 

2.51 

60 


3.871 

3 , 88i 

3 , 88i 

3 . 88 ' 

3 . 88 ! 

3 , 88 ! 

3.88 

3.90 

3.82 

3 . 70 | 3.43 

3.41 

70 


5 , 17 : 

6 . 18 ! 

5.20 

5.14 

5.13 

5.10 

5.08 

5.06 

4.90 

4.72 4.47 

4.35 

80 



6 . 62 ; 

6.59 

6.54 

6,46 

6.38 

6.30 

1 6,26 

6.06 

5 . S2 ; 5..50 

5.33 

90 



8,26 

8.16 

1 8.06 

7.97 

7.83 

7.71 

7,58 

7 . 30 , 6 . 96 ; 6.58 

6.37 

100 



10.01 

9.87 

1 9.72 

9.56 

9.39 

9.21 

j 9,03 

8 . 648.22 7.76 

7.42 


* Set " Handbook,” page 31. 
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TABLE* 5. 

Main's Table for Determning Water in Sugar Solutions uy Means of 
THE Abbe Kefractometer. 


Refractive 
indes at 

20* C. 

Water. 

Refractive 
index at 

20“ C, 

Wafer. 

Refractive 

1 index at 
! 20* C. 

Water. 

! Refractive 

index at 

20“ C. 

Water. 

1.3330 

Per cent. 

100 

1.3397 

Per cent. 
9.52 

1.3469 

Per cent. 

90.4 

i 1 3545 

Per tvni. 

85.6 

1.3331 

99.9 

1.3399 

95,1 

1.3471 

90,3 

^ 1.3,546 

85.5 

1.3333 

99.8 

1.3400 

95 

1.3472 

90.2 

■ 1.3548 

85 4 

1.3334 

99.7 

1.3402 

94,9 

1.3474 

90,1 

' 1 .3549 

85.3 

1.3330 

99.6 

1.3403 

94.8 

1 .3475 

90 

1.3551 

85.2 

1.3337 

99.5 

1 . 3405 

94 . 7 

1.3477 

89.0 

1.3552 

85.1 

1.3338 

99.4 

1.3406 

94.6 

1.3478 

89,8 

1 . 3554 

85 

1.3340 

99.3 

1,3408 

94.5 

1.3480 

89.7 

1 . 3.5.56 

84.9 

1.3341 

99.2 

1.3409 

94,4 

1.3481 

89.6 

1.3557 

84.8 

1.3343 

99,1 

1,3411 

94.3 

1.3483 

89.5 

1 .3.5,59 

84 7 

1.3344 

99 

1.3412 

94.2 

1.3484 

89.4 

1,3.561 

84.0 

1.3345 

98.9 

1,3414 

94.1 

1.3486 

89.3 

1,3562 

84.5 

1.3347 

98.8 

1.3415 

94 

1.3488 

89 2 

1 ,3.564 

84 4 

1.3348 

98.7 

1.3417 

93.9 

1 1.3489 

89.1 

1 3506 

84.3 

1.3350 

98.6 

1,3418 

93.8 

1 1,3491 

89 

1.3507 

84.2 

1.3351 

98.5 

1.3420 

93.7 

: 1.3492 

88.9 

1., 3.569 

84 1 

1.3352 

98.4 

1.3421 

93 . 6 

1.3494 

88.8 

1 3.571 

84 

1 3354 

98.3 

1,3123 

93,5 

1.3496 

88.7 

1.3.572 

83.9 

1.3355 

98,2 

1.3424 

93,4 

1 1.3497 

88 6 

1., 3.574 

83.8 

1.3357 

98.1 

1,3426 

93.3 

' 1,3499 

88.5 

1 3.570 

83.7 

1.3358 

98 

l-,3427 

93.2 

1.3600 

88.4 

; 1,3.577 

83.6 

1.3359 

97.9 

1.3429 

93.1 

1.3502 

88.3 

1,3.579 

.83.5 

1.3301 

97.8 

1.3430 

93 

! 1.3503 

88.2 

l.,3oSl 

83.4 

1.3362 

97.7 

1,3432 

92.9 

: 1.3,505 

88.1 

1 .3582 

S3 3 

1.3364 

97,6 

1.3433 

92.8 

1 1.3507 

8,8 

1,3584 

83.2 

1.3365 

97,5 ^ 

1,3435 , 

92,7 

1,.350S 

87.9 

1.3586 

83.1 

1.3366 

97.4 1 

1.3436 1 

92.6 

1 1.3510 

87.8 

1.3587 

S3 

1.3368 

97,3 

1,3438 

92.5 

i 1.3511 

■ 87. 7 

1,35,89 

82.9 

1.3369 

97.2 

1.3439 . 

92,4 

! 1.3513 

87 . 6 

1, 3.591 

82 8 

1,3371 

97.1 

1.3441 

92.3 

: 1.3515 

87.5 

1. 3.592 

82.7 

1,3372 

97 

1.3442 

92.2 

1.3510 

: 87.4 

1.3594 

82.6 

1.3373 

96.9 

1 3444 

92.1 

1,3518 

87.3 

1.3596 

82.5 

1.3375 

96.8 

1,3445 

92 

1.3.519 

87.2 

; 1.3597 

82.4 

1,3376 

90,7 

1,3417 

91.9 

1.3521 

87.1 

; 1.3599 

82 3 

1 3378 

96,6 

1.3448 

91.8 

1,3522 

87 

1.3600 

82.2 

1 3379 

96,5 

1,3450 

91.7 

1,,3524 

86.9 

1.3602 

82.1 

1.3380 

96.4 

1.3451 

91.6 

1.3526 

86.8 

1.3604 

82 

1.3382 

96,3 

1.3453 

91 5 

l.,3527 

HG.7 

1.3605 i 

81.9 

1.3383 

96.2 

1.3454 

91.4 

1.3529 

80,0 

: 1.3607 

81.8 

1 3385 

96.1 

1.3456 

91.3 

1.3,530 

86 . 5 

1.3609 1 

81 .7 

1.3386 

96 I 

1 1.3457 

91.2 

1.3,5,32 

86,4 

1.3610 

81.6 

1.3387 

95,9 

1.3459 

91.1 

, 1.3533 

86,3 

1.3612 

SI. 5 

1.3389 

95.8 

I , 3460 

91 

: 1.3,535 

86.2 

1.3614 

81.4 

1,3390 

95,7 

1.3462 

90.9 

j l.,3,537 

86,1 

1 3615 

81.3 

1,3392 

95.6 

1.3463 

90,8 

1 1.3538 

86 

. 1.3617 

81.2 

1.3393 

95.5 

1 . 3465 

90.7 

i! 1.3,540 

85,9 

1 .3619 

81,1 

1.3394 

95,4 

1.3466 

90.6 

1.3541 

8.5,8 

; 1.3620 

81 

1.3396 

95,3 

1.3468 

90.5 

j: 1,3543 

85,7 

: 1.3622 

80.9 


See “ Handbook," page 64. 
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TABLE 5. {Continued,) 


Riitmctive 
index at 

20“ C. 

Water. 

Refractive 
index at 

20” C. 

Water, 

Refractive 
index at 

20“ C. 

Water. 

Refractive 
index at 

20“ C. 

Water. 

1.3G24 

Per cent. 
80.8 

1,3709 

Per cent. 

75.7 

1 . 3799 

Per cent. 

70.6 

1.3893 

Per cent. 

65.5 

1.3625 

80.7 

1.3711 

75,6 

1.3801 

70.5 

1.3895 

65.4 

1.3627 

80.6 

1 . 3713 

75.5 

1.3S03 

70.4 

1.3896 

65,3 

1.3629 

80.5 

1.3714 

75.4 

1.3805 

70.3 

1.3898 

65.2 

1.3630 

80.4 

1,3716 

75.3 

1.3806 

70.2 

1 3900 

65.1 

1.3632 

80.3 

1.3718 

75,2 

1.3808 

70.1 

1.3902 

65 

1.3634 

80.2 

1.3719 

75.1 

1,3810 

70 

1.3904 

64.9 

1.3635 

80,1 

1 . 3721 

75 

1.3812 

69.9 

1.3906 

64.8 

1.3637 

80 

1,3723 

74.9 

1.3814 

69.8 

1.3908 

64.7 

1 3639 

79.9 ' 

1,3725 

74.8 

1,3816 

69.7 

1,3910 

64.6 

1.3640 

79.8 , 

1.3726 

74.7 

1.3817 

69.6 

1.3912 

64.5 

1 3642 

79.7 

1.3728 

74,6 

1,3819 

69.5 

1.3913 

64.4 

1.3644 

79. G 

1,3730 

74,5 

1.3821 

69.4 

1.3915 

64.3 

1.3645 

79.5 

1.3732 

74.4 

1.3823 

09.3 

1.3917 

64.2 

1.3647 

79,4 

1,3733 

74.3 

1.3825 

69.2 

1.3919 

64.1 

1.3649 

79.3 

1.3735 

74.2 

1.3827 

69.1 

1.3921 

64 

1.3650 

79.2 

1.3737 

74.1 

1.3828 

69 

1.3923 

63,9 

1.3652 

79,1 

1.3739 

74 

1.3830 

68.9 

1 3925 

63.8 

1.3654 

79 

1,3741 

73.9 

1.3832 

68,8 

1 .3927 

63.7 

1 . 3655 

78.9 

1.3742 

73.8 

1,3834 

68.7 i 

1.3929 

63.6 

1.3657 

78.8 

1.3744 

73 7 

1.3836 

68.6 ' 

1.3931 

63.5 

1.3659 

78,7 

1,3716 

73.6 

1.3838 

68.5 

1.3932 

63.4 

1.3661 

78. 6 

1.374S 

73.5 

1.3839 

68.4 1 

1.3934 

63.3 

1.3602 

78,5 

1.3749 

73.4 

1,3841 

68.3 

1.3936 

63.2 

1,3664 

78.4 

1.3751 

1 73.3 

1.3843 

, 68.2 

1.3938 

63.1 

1.3666 ’ 

78.3 

1 , 3753 

73,2 

1.3845 

68.1 

1.3940 

63 

1.3667 

78.2 

1 .3755 

73.1 

1.3847 

68 

1.3942 

62.9 

1.3669 

78,1 : 

1,3757 

! 73 

1 . 3849 

i 67.9 

1 .3944 

• 62.8 

1.3671 

78 I 

1 . 3758 

72,9 

1.3850 

67,8 

1.3946 

62.7 

1,3672 

77.9 i 

1,3760 

, 72,8 

1.3852 

67.7 

1.3948 

62.6 

1.3674 

77.8 1 

1.3762 

i 72.7 

1.3854 

1 67.6 

1.3950 

62.5 

1.3676 

77.7 ! 

1 . 3764 

72.6 

1 3856 

67.5 

1.3951 

62.4 

1.3677 

77.6 i 

1.3766 

72.5 

1.3S58 

i 07.4 

1,3953 

62.3 

1,3679 

77.5 i 

1,3767 

72.4 

1.3860 

67.3 

1,3955 

62 2 

1.3081 

77.4 1 

1,3769 

, 72.3 

1.3S62 

67.2 

1.3957 

62.1 

1,3682 

77.3 ! 

1,3771 

■ 72.2 

1.3863 

; 67,1 

1.3959 

62 

1.3684 

77.2 ^ 

1.3773 

: 72.1 

1.3865 

i 67 ; 

1.3961 

61.9 

1.3686 

77.1 ! 

1 3774 

I 72 i 

1 . 3867 ' 

66.9 ! 

1,3963 

61,8 

1,36S7 

77 

1.3776 

: 71.9 

1.38G9 

66.8 ; 

1.3965 

01.7 

1 3689 

i 76.9 

1.3778 

: 71.8 

1.3871 

66,7 i 

1.3967 

61.6 

1.3091 

i 76.8 

1.3780 

: 71.7 

1.3873 

66 6 

1.3969 

61.5 

1 .3692 

: 76.7 

1.3782 

! 71.0 

1.3874 

66.5 ^ 

1.3970 

01.4 

1.3694 

; 76.6 

1.3783 

; 71 5 

1,3876 

66.4 1 

1,3972 

61.3 

1.3696 

76 5 

1.3785 

! 71.4 

1.3878 

i 66.3 1 

1,3974 

61.2 

1.3697 

76.4 

1.3787 

71.3 

1,3880 

' 66.2 ; 

1.3976 

61.1 

1.3699 

76.3 

1.3789 

71,2 

1,3882 

i 66.1 1 

1.3978 

1 61 

1 3701 

76.2 

1.3790 

71.1 

1 . 3884 

66 j 

1.3980 

; 60.9 

1,3703 

76.1 

1.3792 

71 

1,3.885 

^ 65 9 

1.3982 

' 60.8 

1,3704 

76 

1,3794 

70 9 

^ 1.3887 

i 65.8 ; 

1 3984 

! 60.7 

1.3706 

; 75.9 

1.3796 

70,8 

■ 1.3889 

i 65,7 : 

1.3986 

i 60.6 

1.3708 

1 75,8 

1,3798 

70,7 

■1 1.3891 

65.6 j 

1.3988 

60.5 
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RefriioLive 
inJes at 
20“ C. 


1.3989 
1.3991 
1.3993 
1.3995 
1.3997 
1.3999 
1.4001 
1.4003 
1.4005 
1.4007 
1 4009 
1.4011 
1.4013 
1.4015 
1.4017 
1.4019 

1.4021 

1.4022 
1.4024 
1.4026 
1.4028 
1.4030 
1.4032 
1.4034 
1.4036 
1.4038 
1.4040 
1.4042 
1.4044 
1.4046 
1.4048 

1 . 4050 
1 . 4052 

1.4051 
1.4056 
1.4058 
1.4060 
1.4062 
1.4064 
1.4066 
1 4068 

1.4070 

1.4071 
1.4073 
1,4075 
1,4077 
1.44)79 
1.4081 
1.4083 
1 4085 
1,1087 


TABLE 5, {ContiniiM.) 


Water. 

Refractive 
index at 
20“ 0, 

Water. 

Refractive 

1 index at 
j 20“ C. 

Water. 

Refractive 
index at 

20* C. 

Water. 

Per cent. 

60 4 

1.4089 

Per cent. 
55.3 

1 1.4197 

Per cent. 
50.2 

1,4302 

Per cent. 

45.1 

60.3 

1,4091 

55.2 

1,4199 

50.1 

1.4304 

45 

60.2 

1,4093 

55.1 

1.4201 

50 

1,4306 

44.9 

60,1 

1.4095 

55 

1.4203 

49.9 

1.4309 

44.8 

GO 

1.4097 

54,9 

1.4205 

49.8 

1.4311 

44.7 

59.9 

1.4099 

54.8 

1.4207 

40.7 

1,4313 

44.6 

59.8 

1,4101 

54.7 

1.4200 

49.6 

1 4316 

44 5 

59.7 

1,4103 

54.6 

1 1.4211 

4!)..') 

1,4318 

44.4 

59,6 

1.4106 

54.5 

; 1,4213 

49.4 

1.4320 

44.3 

59.5 

1.4108 

54.4 

: 1.4215 

49.3 

1.4322 

44.2 

59.4 

1.4110 

54.3 

. 1.4217 

49.2 

1.4325 

44 1 

59.3 

1.4112 

54.2 

! 1 . 4220 

49.1 

1 4327 

41 

59,2 

1.4114 

54.1 

; 1 , 4222 

49 

1.4329 

43.9 

59,1 

1.4116 

54 

1 I . 4224 

48.9 

1.4332 

43.8 

59 

1.4118 

53.9 

: 1 4226 

48.8 

1,4334 

43.7 

.58.9 

1.4120 

53.8 

I 1,4228 

48,7 

1.4336 

43.6 

58.8 

1.4123 

53.7 

i 1.4230 

48 6 

1,4339 

43.5 

58.7 

1.4125 

53.6 

: 1 4232 

48.5 

1,4341 

43.4 

5.8.6 

1.4127 

53 5 

1.4234 

48.4 

1.4343 

•13 3 

5.S.5 

1.4129 

53 4 

1.4236 

48. 3 

1.4315 

43 2 

58.4 

1.4131 

53 3 

1.4238 

48.2 

1 4318 

43.1 

58. 3 

1.4133 

53.2 

1 . 4240 

48.1 

1.4350 

43 

58.2 

1.4135 

53.1 

1.4242 

48 

1.4.352 

42.9 

58.1 

1.4137 

53 

1.4244 

47 9 

1.4355 

42 8 

58 

: 1.4140 

52.9 

1 . 4246 

47,8 

1.4357 

42.7 

57,9 

1 1,4142 

52.8 

1,1248 

47.7 

1.4359 

42.6 

57,8 

! 1.4144 

52.7 

1.4250 

47,6 

i 1.4362 

42.5 

57.7 

1 1.4146 

52.0 

1 . 42,53 

47 5 

: 1.4364 

42.4 

57.6 

! 1.4148 

52 . 5 

1 . 42.55 

47 4 

i 1,4366 

42-3 

57 5 

j 1,4150 

52.4 

1.4257 

47 3 

1.4368 

42.2 

57,4 

1 1.4152 

52 3 

1.4259 

47.2 

^ 1.4371 

‘ 42.1 

.57.3 

! 1.41,54 

52.2 

1 .4261 

47 1 

: 14.373 

42 

57.2 

' 1 . 41,56 

52 . 1 

1.4263 

47 

I 1,4375 

41 9 

57. 1 

1 1.4159 

52 

1 1265 

40,9 

: 1.4378 

41.. 8 

57 

1 1,4101 

51.9 

1.4267 

46.8 

' 1,4380 

41.7 

56.9 

; 1.4163 

51.8 

1.4269 

46.7 

: 1.4382 

41.6 

56.8 

; 1.4165 

51.7 

1.4271 

46 6 ; 

: 1 4385 

41,5 

56.7 

! 1.4107 

51.0 

1.4273 

40.5 ^ 

' 1.4387 

41.4 

56.0 

1.4169 

61.5 

1.4275 

46.4 

1 1.43S9 

41.3 

56,5 

1 4171 

51.4 

1.4277 

46.3 

1.4391 

41.2 

56.4 

1.4173 

51.3 

' 1.4279 

46.2 

1.4394 

41.1 

56.3 

1.4176 

51.2 

1.4281 

46,1 

1 4396 

41 

,56.2 

1.4178 

51,1 

. 1.4283 

46 

1.4398 

40.9 

56,1 i 

1,4180 

51 

1.42S5 

45.9 

1 4401 

40. S 

56 

1.4182 

50,9 

1 . 4288 

45.8 ; 

1 , 4403 

40.7 

55,9 : 

1.4184 

50.8 

: 1.4290 

45.7 ^ 

1.1405 

40.6 

55.8 I! 

1.4186 

60.7 

^ 1 . 4292 

45 , 6 

1.4408 

40.5 

55,7 

1 .418,8 

60.6 

1,4294 

45 . 5 ^ 

i 1.4410 

40.4 

55.6 1 

1,1190 

50,5 : 

^ 1.4296 

45 4 

1.4412 

40.3 

55,5 ^ 

1.4193 

50,4 j 

1 1.4208 

45 3 

1.4414 

40.2 

55.4 : 

1.4195 

50,3 

; 1.4300 

45,2 1 

1.4417 

40.1 
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Table 5. {Continued.) 


Refriuitlve 
index at 

20“ C. 

Water. 

Refractive 
index at 

20“ C. 

Water. 

Refract ive 
index at 

20’ C. 

Water. 

Refractive 
index at 

20“ C. 

W'ater. 

1.4419 

Per cent. 
40 

1.4537 

Per cent. 

34.9 

1 .4656 

Per cent. 

29 8 

1.4782 

Per cent. 

24.7 

1.4421 

39.9 

1.4540 

34.8 

1.4658 

29,7 

1.4784 

24.6 

1.4424 

39.8 

1.4542 

34.7 

1.4661 

29.6 

1.4787 

24.5 

1.4426 

39.7 

1.4544 

34.6 

1.4663 

29.5 

1.4789 

24.4 

1,4428 

39.6 

1.4547 

34.5 

1.4666 

29.4 

1.4792 

24.3 

1.4431 

39.5 

1.4549 

34,4 

1.4668 

29.3 

1.4794 

24.2 

1 4433 

39.4 

1 .4551 

34.3 

1.4571 

29,2 

1.4797 

24.1 

1.4435 

39,3 

1 . 4554 

34,2 

1.4673 

29.1 

1.4799 

24 

1 . 4438 

39.2 

1.4556 

34.1 

1.4676 

29 

1.4802 

23.9 

1.4440 

39.1 

1.455S 

34 

1.4678 

28.9 

1,4804 

23.8 

1.4442 

39 

1.4561 

33.9 

1.4681 

28.8 

1.4S07 

23.7 

1.4445 

38.9 

1.4503 

33.8 

1.4083 

28.7 

1.4810 

23.6 

1.4447 

38,8 

1.4565 

33.7 

1.4685 

28.6 

1.4812 

23.5 

1.4449 

38.7 

1.4567 

33,6 

1.468S 

28.5 

1.4815 

23.4 

1 . 44.51 

38.6 

1.4570 

33,5 

1.4690 

28.4 

1.4817 

23.3 

1,4154 

38.5 

1.4572 

33.4 

1.4693 

28.3 

1.4820 

23.2 

1.4456 

38,4 

1.4574 

33.3 

1.4695 

28,2 

1.4822 

23.1 

1.4458 

38.3 

1.4577 

33.2 

1.4698 

28.1 

1.4825 

23 

1 , 4461 

38.2 

1 . 4579 

33.1 

1,4700 

28 

1.4827 

22.9 

1.4463 

38,1 

1,4581 

33 

1.4703 

27.9 

1.4830 

22.8 

1.44a5 

38 

1.4584 

32.9 

1.4705 

27,8 

1.4832 

22.7 

1.4468 

,37.9 

1.4586 

32 8 

1.4708 

27,7 

1,4835 

22.6 

1,4470 

37,8 ■ 

1.4588 

32.7 

1.4710 

27. G 

1.4838 

22.5 

1.4472 

37.7 

1.4591 

32,6 

1,4713 

27,5 

1.4840 

22.4 

1.4475 

37 6 

1 ,4593 

i 32 5 

1.4715 

27,4 

1 4843 

22,3 

1.4477 

37,5 1 

1.4595 

32.4 

1.4717 

27,3 

1.4845 

22.2 

1.4479 

37,4 1 

1.4598 

32.3 

1.4720 

27 2 

1.484S 

22.1 

1.4482 

37,3 

1.4600 

32 2 

1.4722 ! 

27.1; 

1.4850 

22 

1.4484 

57,2 

1.4602 

32.1 

1.4725 

27 i 

1.48.53 

21.9 

1.4486 

37.1 

1.4605 

32 

1,4727 ' 

26.9 ' 

1,4855 

21.8 

1.4489 

37 

1.4607 

31 9 

1.4730 

26.8 

1.4858 

21 7 

1 .4491 

36.9 1 

1.4600 

31.8 j 

1.4732 

26,7 

1.4860 

21.6 

1.4493 

36.8 i 

1,4612 

31.7 S 

1 4735 

26.6 i 

1,4863 

21 5 

1.4496 

30.7 

1.4614 

31.6 : 

1,4737 

26,5 

1.4865- 

21.4 

1.4498 

36.6 

1.4616 

31.5 j 

1 . 4740 ' 

26 4 : 

1 4868 

21.3 

1.4500 

36 5 

1.4619 

31.4 

1.4742 

26.3 

1.4871 

21.2 

1 .4503 

36,4 : 

1.4621 

31.3 

1.4744 

26,2 

1.4873 

21.1 

1 4505 

36 3 ; 

: 1.4623 

31.2 

1.4747 

26.1 

1 . 4876 

21 

1.4507 

36,2 • 

! 1.4625 

31.1 

1.4749 

, 26 

1.4878 

20.9 

1.4.509 

36.1 i 

i 1.4628 

31 

1.4752 

25.9 

1 . 4881 

20,8 

1.4512 

36 

1.4030 

30.9 

1.4754 

25.8 

1,48-83 

20.7 

1.4514 

35.9 

1.4632 

30.8 

1.4757 1 

25.7 ' 

1 . 4886 

20.6 

1,4516 

35 8 

1.4635 

30.7 

1,4759 

25,6 1 

1.4888 

20.5 

1.4519 

35,7 

1,4637 

30.6 

1 . 4762 ! 

25.5 1 

1 4891 

20,4 

1 4.521 

35,6 

1.4639 

30.5 1 

1.4764 

25.4 i 

1.4893 

20.3 

1,4523 

35.5 

1.4642 

30.4 

1.4767 ^ 

25.3 1 

1 . 4896 

20.2 

1,4.526 

35.4 

1.4644 

: 30,3 

1.4769 

25.2 i 

1.4898 

20.1 

1.4528 

35.3 

1.4616 

30 2 

1 4772 

25,1 ' 

1 4901 

20 

1.4530 

35,2 

1.4649 

, 30.1 

1.4774 

25 

1.4904 

; 10.9 

1.4533 

35 1 

! 1 , 4651 

30 

1 4777 

24,9 1 

1.4906 

19.8 

1 , 4535 

lL.. 

1 1.4053 

29.9 

1.4779 

24,8 

1.4909 

1 19.7 
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Refractive 
index at 

20“ C. 

Water. 

Refractive 
index sti 

20“ C. 

Water. 

Refnactive 
in tic I at 
20“ C. 

Water. 

Refractive 
intlox stt 

20“ C. 

Water. 

1.4912 

Per cent. 

19,6 

1.4043 

Per coni. 

18.4 

1.4975 

Percent. 

17.2 

1.5007 

Per cent. 
16 

1.4914 

19.5 

1,4946 

18.3 ■ 

1.497S 

17.1 

1.5009 

15.9 

1.4917 

19.4 

1 . 4949 

18.2 

1.4980 

17 

1,5012 

15.8 

1.4919 

19.3 

1,4951 

18,1 : 

1.4983 

16.9 

1.5015 

15.7 

1.4922 

19,2 j 

i 1,4954 1 

i 18 

1.1985 

: 16.8 

1.5017 ; 

15.6 

1.4925 

19.1 i 

1 1.4956 ! 

1 17,9 : 

1.4988 

16.7 

1.5020 I 

15.5 

1.4927 

19 I 

1 1.4959 : 

' 17.8 i 

1.4991 

: 16.6 ^ 

l.,5022 ^ 

15.4 

1.4930 

IS, 9 ; 

: 1,4962 1 

17.7 

1.4993 

: 10.5 1 

1,5025 i 

1.5.3 

1,'4933 

18.8 i 

; 1.4964 

17 6 

1.4990 

: 16.4 i 

1.5028 1 

15.2 

1,1935 

18.7 ■ 

1 1.4967 ! 

j 17.5 

! 1.4999 

■ 16.3 i 

1.5030 1 

1.5.1 

1.493S 

18.6 i 

1 1,4970 ' 

' 17.4 

1.6001 

16.2 ; 

1.5033 

15 

1.4941 

18.5 . 

1 1,4972 . ; 

17.3 

; 1.5fH)4 

16 1 : 




TABLE G. 

Si’AiNek's Coruection Table. 


For Determining Wakr in Sugar Solutions by Means oj the Abbe Refrachmeter when 
Rv/idings are Made at Oiker Tern ptrul arcs than df C. 


W^ater, 
per cent. 

0.5 

00 

S5 

SO 

70 

60 

50 

40 

30 

25 

Walcr, 
t)er cent . 

Tern- 












perature 




To be added to the per cent of water. 



perature 

c. 











“C. 

15 

0.25 

(1.27 

0.31 

0 31 

o.;u 

0.35 

0.36 

0.37 

0.30 

0.36 

15 

16 

0.21 

0 23 

0.26 

0,27 

0,29 

0.31 

0.31 

0.32 

0.31 

0.29 

16 

17 

0,16 

0,18 

0.20 

0.20 

0.22 

0.23 

0.23 

0.23 

0.20 

0.17 

17 

18 

0.11 

0 12 

0.14 

0,14 

0.15 

0,16 

0.16 

0.15 

0 12 

0.09 

18 

19 

0 06 

0.07 

0.08 

O.OS 

O.OS 

0,09 

0.09 

O.OS 

0.07 

0,05 

10 

Tern- 











Teiii- 

ponUuro 



To be subtracted from the per cent of w 

iter. 



perature 

“C. 











“C. 

21 

0.(K) 

0.07 ' 

0.07 

0.07 

0.07 

0.07 

0,07 

0.07 

0,07 

0.07 : 

21 

22 

0,12 

0.14 

0.14 

0.14 

0.14 

0.14 

0.15 

0.14 

0.14 

0.14 ' 

22 

23 

0.18 

0.20 

0.20 

0.21 

0.21 

0.21 

0 23 

0.21 

0.22 

0 22 ! 

23 

24 

0.24 

0.26 

0.26 

0.27 

0.28 

0,28 

0 30 

! 0.28 

0.29 

1 0.29 ! 

24 

25 

0.30 

' 0,32 

0.32 

0.34 

0,30 

0,30 

0.3S 

1 0.36 

0.36 

' 0,37 : 

25 

26 

0 36 

; 0.,39 

0.39 

0.41 

0.43 

0.43 

0.46 

1 0.44 

0.43 1 

0 44 ’ 

26 

27 

0 43 

0,46 

0.46 

0,48 

0 . 50 

0.51 

0 55 

! 0.62 

().,50 j 

0 51 i 

27 

28 

0,50 

, 0.53 

0.53 

0.55 

0.5S 

0 59 

0 63 

^ 0.70 

0 57 

' 0,59 

28 

29 

0,57 ' 

0,60 

0.61 

0.62 

0.60 

0,67 

0.71 

0.78 

0.65 

0.67 

1 29 

30 

0.64 

0.67 

0.70 

0.71 

0,74 

0.75 

0.80 

0,80 

0,73 

1 0.75 ! 

30 

Water, i 

95 ^ 

90 

85 

80 

70 

60 

50 

40 

30 

25 1 

! Water, 

per cent , 











per rent. 


AVv’ " Hundliijok,” i>jigi) ( 54 . 
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TABLE* 7. 


Geerlios's Table for Determining Dry Substance in Sugar-House Products, 
By the Abbe Rcfrad(»ndcr, at 28° C. 


Refrac- 

tive 

Index. 

b . 

-o g 

ll 

Cm * 

Decimala, 

Refrac- 

tive 

Index. 

•o O 

il 

Pm “ 

Decimals. 

1.3335 

1 

0. 0001 = 0 . Oolo . 0010 = 0. 75 

1.4104 

46 

0.0005 = 0.25 

0 , 0016 = 0.8 

1,3349 

2 

0.0002 - 0.1 

0 . 0011 = 0,8 

1 . 4124 

47 

0.0006 = 0.3 

0 , 0017 = 0.85 

1.3364 

3 

0.0003 = 0.2 

0.0012 = 0.8 

1.4145 

48 

0 . 0007 = 0.35 

0 , 0018 = 0.9 

1.3379 

4 

0.0004 = 0,25 0.0013 = 0.85 

1,4166 

49 

0 . 0008 = 0,4 

0 0019 = 0.95 

1.3394 

5 

0.0005 = 0.3 

0 . 0014 = 0.9 

1.4186 

50 

0. 0009 = 0 . 45 ; 0, 0020 = 1.0 

1,3409 

6 

0,0006 = 0.4 

0.0015 = 1.0 

1.4207 

51 

0 . 0010 = 0.5 

0 , 0021 = 1.0 

1.3424 

7 

0.0007 = 0,5 


1,4228 

52 

0 (Kill = 0.55 


1.3439 

8 

0 . 0008 = 0.6 


1,4249 

53 



1.3454 

9 

0 . 0009 = 0.7 


1,4270 

51 



1.3469 

10 






— — 





1 , 4292 

55 

0 . 0001 = 0.05 

0 . 0013 = 0.55 

1,3484 

11 

0 , 0001 = 0.05 


1.4314 

56 

0.0002 = 0.1 

0 . 0014 = 0.6 

1.3500 

12 

0 , 0002 = 0.1 


1,4337 

57 

0,0003 = 0.1 

0 0015 = 0.65 

1.3516 

13 

0 . 0003 = 0.2 


1.4359 

58 

0.0004 = 0 . 150.0016 = 0.7 

1.3530 

14 

0 ,( XX ) 4fc = 0.25 


1.4382 

59 

0.0005 = 0,2 

0.0017 = 0.75 

1.3546 

15 

0 0005 = 0.3 


1.4405 

60 

().( XX)6 = 0 . 25 : 0. 0018 = 0. 8 

1.3562 

16 

0 , 0006 = 0.1 


1.4428 

61 

0 . 0007 = 0.3 

0.0019 = 0.85 

1.3578 

17 

0 . 0007 = 0.45 


1,4451 

62 

0,0008 = 0.35 

0.0020 = 0 9 

1.3594 

18 

0.0008 = 0.5 


1,4474 

63 

0 , 0009 = 0.4 

0.0021 = 0 9 

1.3611 

19 

0.0009 = 0.6 


1.4497 

64 

0 . 0010 = 0.45 

0.0022 = 0.95 

1.3627 

20 

0 , 0010 = 0.65 


1 , 4520 

65 

0 . 0011 = 0.5 

0 . 0023 = 1.0 

1,3644 

21 

0 . 0011 = 0.7 


1,4543 

66 

0 . 0012 = 0.5 

0 . 0024 = 1,0 

1.3661 

22 

0 . 0012 = 0.75 


1.4567 

67 



1,3678 

: 23 

0 , 0013 = 0.8 


1.4501 

68 



1,3695 

; 24 

0 , 0014 = 0.85 


T-4615 

69 



1.3712 

25 

0 . 0015 = 0.9 


T.4639 

70 



1,3720 

26 

0 . 0016 = 0.95 


T.4663 

71 




1 



1.4687 

72 



1.3746 

27 

0 . 0001 = 0.05 0 . fX } 12 = 0. 6 





1.3764 

28 

0.0002 = 0.1 

0 . 0013 = 0 , 65 : 1.4711 

73 

0.0001 = 0.0 

0,0015 = 0.55 

1,3782 

29 

0,0003 = 0.15 0 . 0014 = 0.7 

T.4730 

74 

0.0002 = 0 . 05 : 0.0016 = 0.6 

1.3800 

30 

0.0004 = 0.2 

0 . 0015 = 0.75 

. 1.4761 

75 

0.0003 = 0.1 

0 . 0017 = 0.65 

1.3818 

31 

0 .( X ) 05 = 0.25 0 . 0016 = 0.8 

1.4786 

76 

0 . 0004 = 0,15 0 , 0018 = 0.05 

1.3836 

32 

0.0006 = 0.3 

0 . 0017 = 0.85 

1.4811 

77 

0.0005 = 0.2 

0 . 0019 = 0.7 

1.3854 

33 

0.0007 = 0.35 0 , 0018 = 0,9 

11.4836 

78 

0 . 0006 = 0.2 

0.0020 = 0.75 

1.3872 

34 

0.0008 = 0.4 

0 , 0019 = 0.95 

1.4862 

79 

0.0007 = 0 , 25 : 0.0021 = 0.8 

1,3890 

35 

0.0009 = 0.45 

0 . 0020 = 1.0 

1.4888 

80 

0,0008 = 0.3 

0.0022 = 0.8 

1.3909 

36 

0.0010 = 0.5 

0.0021 = 1.0 

1.4914 

81 

0.0009 = 0,35 0,0023 = 0.85 

1.3028 

37 

0 . 0011 = 0.55 


1.4940 

82 

0.0010 = 0.35 0.0024 = 0.9 

1.3947 

38 



1.4966 

83 

0 . 0011 = 0.4 

0.0025 = 0.9 

1 ,3966 

39 



1,4992 

84 

. 0. 0012 = 0. 45 0. 0026 = 0. 95 

1,3981 

40 



1,.5019 

85 

0 . 0013 = 0,5 

0 . 0027 = 1.0 

1.4003 

41 



1,5046 

86 

0 . 0014 = 0.5 

0 . 0028 = 1.0 





1.5073 

87 



1.4023 

42 

0.0001 = 0.05 

0 . 0012 = 0,6 

1.5100 

88 



1.4043 

43 

0.0002 = 0.1 

0.0013 = 0.65 

i 1.5127 

89 



1.4063 

44 

0,0003 = 0,15 

0,0014 = 0,7 

: 1.5155 

90 



1.4083 

45 

! 

0.0004 = 0.2 

0.0015 = 0,751 

ii 





• See “ Handbook ” page 65. 
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TABLE 7. {Conduded:} 

CoiiHKCTlOXS FOU TtMl’l^HATUItE. 


Tempor- 

Qlure 

of the 0 
prisms 

io “ C. 


Dry Kubstiinre. 


S 






60 70 


80 


90 


Subtruct. 


20 

0.53 

21 

0.46 

22 

0.4f} 

23 

0.33 

24 

0.26 

25 

0,20 

26 

0.12 

27 

0.07 


0.54 0,5o 
fl.47| 0.4S 
0.411 0.42 
0.33 0.34 
0.20^ n.27 
0.2(j; U.21 
0 . 12 : 0.13 
0.()7| 0.07 


0,5G 

0.40 

0.42' 

0.35; 

0,28 

0.21 

0.14 

0.07^ 


0,o7i O.oS! 0,601 
0.50: 0.51| 0,52 


0.62 
0.54! 

0 . 47 ; 

0.39, 

0.31| 

0,23; 

0.15 0 . 10 ! O.lf)! 0,16' 0.15! 0.14 
0.07! 0.071 0,0S;-0.0S: 0 . 0 s; O.OSj O.OSj O.OSj 0.07 


0.43 0.44 
0.36 0.37 
0.28 0.20 
0.22 0 22 
0.14 0,14 


0.45. 

0.38! 

0.30' 

0.23 

0 . 1 .) 


! 0.64 
I 0.56 
; 0.4S 
, 0.40 
I 0.32 
j 0.24: 


I ! 

0.62! 0.61; o.ool 


0.51: 0.53; 0.52I 

0.47i 0.46: 0.45 
0 . 39 ; 0.38: ().3S 
0.31 1 O. 31 I 0 30 


0.58 

0,50 

0.44 

0.38 

0.30 


0.23! 0 23l 0 . 23 ; 0.22 


Add. 


29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 


0.071 0.07i 0.07i 0.07 
0.l2i 0,12. O.I 3 I 0.14 


i i I I I ^ I I 

0.07' 0.07 0,08 0.08' 0,08, O.OS O.OS O.OSj 0.07 
0.14! 0.14 0.15 0.15 O.IO: 0.10 0,lf)| O.loj 0,14 


0 20 ! 0.20 0.21' 0.21! 0.22i 0.22^ 0.23: 0.23 0.24' 0.23 0.23| 0.231 0.22 

0 26i 0 27 0.281 0.2S; 0.20. 0.30 0.31 0.32 0.31 0.31; 0.30: 0.30 

0.33' 0 . 34 ' 0 . 35 ' 0.36j ().37| 0,3.8, 0.39: 0.40; 0.39 0.38| 0.38! 0.38 

0 . 41 ' 0.42' 0.421 0,43 0,44| 0.45i 0.47i 0,48; 0.47 0.16 0.45! 0.44 

0.47: 0.4S 0.491 0.50 0.511 0.52: 0.54 0.56; 0.54 0.53! 0.521 0.50 

^ ' ! ( ! I ! i I I 


0,26 

0.33 

0.40 

0.46 
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TABLE* 8. 

Hubener’s Table for Determining Percentages by Weight or Sucrose 
IN Sugar Solutions from Readings of the Zeiss Immersion 
Refractometer . 


1 * 

■- i 
£ 

Scale reading of 
ref rac to meter . 

|£ 

£ 

!l 

s 

s 

CL 

Scale reading ol 
refractometer . 

Per cent 
sucrose * 

i 'S qj 
bC o 

Per cent 
aucroae . 

i “S ® 

be V 

§1 

IS 

£ 

1 5 

1 ' 

it 

no 

0.00 

21 0 

1.58 

27 0 

3.16 

33.0 

1 

4.74 

39 0 

6 31 

46 Q 

7.84 

51.0 

9 33 

,1 

0.03 

1 

.61 

.1 

,19 

.1 


.1 

.33 

1 

.87 

.1 

.34 

.2 

0.05 

.2 

.64 

.2 

.21 

.2 

,79 ' 

.2 

,36 

.2 

,90 

.2 

.36 

3 

0.08 

.3 

.66 

.3 

.24 

.3 

.82 

.3 

.39 

.3 

.92 

.3 

.39 

.4 

0.11 

.4 

,69 

.4 

. 26 , 

.4 

.84 1 

.4 

.41 

.4 

.95 

.4 

.41 

.5 

0.13 

.5 

.71 

,5 

.29 

.5 

.87 ' 

.5 

.43 

.5 

.97 

.5 

.44 

.6 

0.16 

.6 

,74 

.6 

,32 

.6 

.90 1 

.6 

.46 

.6 

8.00 

,6 

.46 

,7 

0.19 

.7 

,77 

,7 

,34 

.7 

.92 1 

.7 

.49 

,7 

.03 

.7 

.49 

.8 

0.21 

i ,8 

.79 

,8 

.37 

.8 

.95 , 

.8 

.51 

.8 

.05 

.8 

.51 

.U 

0,24 

.9 

.82 1 

9 

.40 

.9 

,08 1 

•.0 

.54 

.9 

07 

.9 

.53 

u.o 

0 26 

I 22 0 

.84 ! 

26 0 

.42 

31 0 

5.00 

40.0 

.56 

46 0 

. 11 ) 

6 S .0 

.55 

.1 

0.29 

.1 

.87 i 

.1 

.45 

.1 

.03 1 

.1 

.59 

.1 

.12 

.1 i 

.58 

.2 

0.32 

.2 

.90 

.2 

,48 

.2 

,05 ! 

.2 

.61 

2 

.15 

.2 

.60 

.3 

0 34 

! .3 


.3 

.50 

.3 

.08 

3 

.64 

.3 

.17 

.3 

.63 

.4 

0.37 

.4 

.95 : 

.4 

.53 

.4 

.11 1 

.4 

.66 

.4 

.19 

.4 

,66 

.5 

0.40 

.5 

M 1 

.5 

.56 

.5 

.13 

.5 

.69 

.5 

.22 

.5 

.68 

.6 

0.42 

6 

2 . 0 ^ 

.6 

.58 

6 

.16 

.6 

72 

.6 

.24 

.6 

.70 

.7 

0.45 1 

,7 

. 0 ^ 

.7 

,61 

.7 

,19 

1 ,7 

74 

.7 

.27 

,7 

,73 

.8 

0.48 

.8 

.05 i 

,8 

.64 

,8 

.21 

.8 

.77 

.8 

.29 

.8 

.75 

.» 

0.50 

.9 

.08 i 

.9 

66 

.9 

24 

.9 

.79 

.9 

.32 

.9 

.78 

IT.O 

0.53 

23 0 

.11 1 

26.0 

,69 

36 0 


41.0 

.82 

47.0 

.34 

53.0 

. 8(1 

1 

0 .>>6 

.1 

.13 : 

.1 

.71 

.1 

.29 

.1 

.84 

.1 1 

, .36 

.1 

,83 

.2 

0.58 

.2 

,16 ! 

.2 

.74 

.2 

.32 

.2 

,87 

.2 

1 .39 

.2 

.85 

.3 

0.61 

3 

.19 1 

.3 

.77 

.3 

.34 

.3 

.90 

.3 1 

.41 

.3 

.88 

.4 

0 64 

.4 

.21 ! 

.4 

,70 

.4 

.37 

.4 

.92 

.4 ! 

.44 

.4 

.90 

.5 

0.66 

.5 

.24 : 

.5 

.82 

.5 

.40 

.5 

.95 

.5 ' 

i .46 

.5 

.92 

.6 

0.69 

.6 

.26 : 

.6 

.84 

.6 

.42 

.6 : 

,97 

.6 

.49 

.6 

.95 

.7 

0.71 

.7 

.29 ; 

.7 

,87 

.7 

.45 

.7 

7 00 

,7 

51 

.7 

.97 

.8 

0.74 

,8 

.32 ; 

,8 i 

,90 

.8 

.48 

.8 ! 

.03 

.8 

,53 

.8 

10.00 

.9 

0.77 

.9 

.34 

.9 

,92 

9 

.60 

,9 

.05 

9 

.56 

9 

03 

la 0 

0.79 

24.0 

.37 

30 0 

.95 

36 0 

.53 

43 0 

.08 

48 0 

.58 

54 0 

05 

1 

0.82 

.1 

.40 

.1 

.98 

.1 1 

; -.56 

.1 

.10 

.1 

.60 

,1 

.07 

.2 

0.84 

.2 

,42 

,2 

4.00 

.2 ' 

i .58 

.2 

.Uj 

.2 

.63 

.2 

.10 

.3 

0.87 

.3 

.45 

.3 

.03 

.3 

.61 

,3 

.15 

.3 

.66 

.3 

.12 

.4 

0.90 

.4 

,48 

.4 

.05 

.4 

.64 

.4 

.18 

.4 

.68 

4 

15 

.5 

0,92 

,5 

1 ,50 p 

,5 

.08 

.5 

.66 

.6 

,20 

.5 

70 

5 

.17 

.6 

0.95 ! 

.6 

.53 : 

.6 

.11 

.6 

,69 

.6 

.23 

6 

,73 

.6 

.19 

.7 

0.98 

.7 

,56 , 

.7 

.13 

•7 

7 ] 

.7 

.26 

,7 

-75 

.7 

.22 

.8 

1 oo i 

.8 

.58 

.8 

Id ' 

.8 

,74 

.8 

,28 

.8 

.78 

.8 

.24 

.0 

.03 ! 

9 

.61 ' 

.9 

.19 

.9 

77 

.9 

.31 

.9 

.80 

.9 

,27 

19.0 

.05 ; 

25 0 

.64 j 

31 0 

.21 

1 37 0 

.79 

43.0 

.33 

49 0 

,83 

55.0 

.29 

.1 

.08 : 


.66 1 

.1 

.24 1 

] 

.82 

,1 

,36 

.1 

.85 

.1 

.32 

.2 

.11 j 

1 .2 

.69 ! 

.2 

.26 i 

i -2 

.84 

.2 

.39 

.2 

,88 

.2 

.34 

.3 

.13 1 

.3 

.71 : 

.3 

,29 

.3 

.87 

.3 

.41 

.3 

.90 

.3 

.36 

.4 

.16 : 

.4 

.74 i 

.4 

.32 

.4 

.90 

.4 

,43 

.4 

.92 

4 

39 

.5 

.19 : 

,5 

.77 i 

.5 

.34 

.5 

.92 

.5 

46 ' 

,5 

.95 

5 

41 

.6 

.21 : 

.6 

,79 ! 

.6 

.'37 

.6 

,95 

.6 

.49 

.6 

.97 

.6 

,44 

.7 

,24 ; 

.7 

. 82 ; 

,7 

.39 

.7 

.98 

.7 

51 

,7 

9 00 

.7 

46 

.8 

,26 j 

,8 

,84 i 

,8 

.42 

.8 

6.00 

.8 

54 ' 

.8 

.03 

.8 

.49 

,9 

,29 

,9 

.87 1 

.9 

,45 

.9 

.03 

.9 

56 

.9 

.05 

.9 

,51 

80.0 

.32 ! 

26.0 

.90 1 

32.0 

.48 : 

38.0 

.05 

44 0 

.59 i 

50 0 

07 

66.0 

.53 

.1 

,34 j 

1 

.92 ! 

.1 

.,50 i 

1 

.08 

1 

.61 : 

.1 

.10 

.1 

,56 

.2 

.37 ‘ 

.2 

.05 1 

.2 

.,53 j 

.2 

.10 

.2 

.64 

2 

.12 

.2 

,58 

.3 

.40 : 

.3 

.98 

.3 

.56 1 

.3 

,13 

.3 

.66 ! 

.3 

.15 

,3 

,80 

.4 

‘ .42 i 

.4 

3 00 1 

.4 

.58 j 

.4 

.15 

.4 

.69 

,4 

,17 

.4 

,63 

,5 

.45 1 

.5 

.03 : 

.5 

,61 

.5 

,17 

.5 

.72 ! 

,5 

,19 

,5 

66 

,6 

.48 i 

.6 

.05 i 

,6 

.64 

.6 

,20 

.6 

,74 i 

,6 

,22 

6 

,68 

.7 

..W : 

.7 

.08 

,7 

.66 

,7 

,23 

,7 

,77 

,7 

.24 

.7 

.70 

,8 

.53 1 

.8 

.11 ( 

.8 

,69 

,8 

.26 

.8 

79 ' 

.8 

,27 

,8 

.73 

.9 

.56 ^ 

.9 

.13 i 

.9 

.71 

,9 

.28 

.9 

,82 

.9 

.29 

.9 

.75 


* See " Handbook,” page 74. 
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TABLE 8. {Coiitiiiued,) 


Scale reading of 
refractometer. 

1 ° 

(£ 

*0 
tC V 

11 

M 1 

li 

D q 

■3 3 

It 

1"' 

c 0 

Si 

•ofe 

c ? 

2 i 

I 

|s |i 
^ i '! 
^ !' 

0 0 


If 

■3 2 

i § 

Me 

|| 

£ S 

& 

Per cent 
sucrose* 

S7.0 

10 78 

63.0 

12.23 

69.0 

U B1 i 

76 0 

1 

14 »S 

81.0 

16.31 

87.0 

17 66 

93 0 

18 96 

.1 

.80 

.1 

,25 

.1 

. 0 : 1 ; 

,1 

15 00 

.1 

.33 

,1 

,08 

.1 

.97 

.2 

.83 

.2 

,28 i 

.2 

.60 , 

.2 

.03 

.2 

35 

.2 

71 

2 

19 00 

,3 

.8 S 

.3 

.30 ! 

.3 

.08 

.3 

.05 

3 

.38 

.3 


.3 

02 

,4 

.88 

.4 

,32 

,4 

.70 • 

.4 

.07 

.4 

.40 

.4 


.4 

.04 

.5 

.90 

.5 

.35 

,5 

.73 

.5 

,09 

.5 

.42 

.5 

,77 

.5 

.06 

.6 

.92 

.6 

.37 

0 

-7.5 

.6 

,11 ■ 

,6 

.44 

.6 

.79 

.0 

,08 

,7 

.95 

,7 

.39 

,7 

.77 

,7 

.13 

,7 

.47 

.7 

.82 

.7 

.10 

.8 

.97 

,8 

.42 

,8 

.79 

.8 

.10 

.8 

.49 

.8 

.84 ; 

.8 

.13 


11 00 

.9 

,44 

.9 

.82 

.9 

,18 

.9 

.51 

.9 

.86 : 

9 

.15 

68 0 

.1)3 

64.0 

.40 

70.0 

.84 

76.0 

.20 

82.0 

,54 

88.0 

,89 i 

94 0 

.17 

.1 

.05 

.1 

,49 

.1 

,87 


,22 

.1 

,56 

.1 

.91 1 

1 

,19 

.2 

.07 

.2 

,51 

.2 

,89 

2 

.24 

.2 

.59 1 

,2 

.93 ! 

2 

21 

.3 

.10 

.3 

.53 

.3 

.92 

.3 

.20 

.3 

.01 ^ 

.3 

.9.5 j 

,3 

.23 

.4 

.12 

.4 

,56 

.4 

.94 

.4 

.28 

.4 

,63 j 

.4 

98 1 

.4 

.25 

.5 

.15 

.5 

,58 

.5 

.96 

.5 

.30 

.5 

.65 

,5 

18 00 ! 

.5 

.27 

.6 

.17 

.0 

.60 

.0 

.98 

.6 

32 

.6 

.68 ' 

6 

.02 ^ 

6 

.29 

.7 

.19 

.7 

.6:1 

.7 

14 00 

.7 

,34 

.7 

711 

.7 


.7 

.31 

.8 

.22 

.8 

.(kj 

.8 

.03 

.8 

,30 

.8 

.72 

.8 

.06 1 

.8 

.34 

.fi 

.24 

.9 

.67 

.9 

.05 

.9 

.38 

.9 

.74 

.9 

.08 

.9 

.35 

69 0 

.27 

66.0 

.09 

71,0 

,07 

77.0 

.4(K 

S3 0 

.76 

88 0 

.10 

96 0 

.38 

,1 

.29 

.1 

.72 

.1 

.09 

i .1 

,42 

,1 

,79 

.1 

13 

1 

40 

.2 

,32 

2 

,74 

.2 

,11 

.2 

44 

,2 

.81 

.2 

.15 

.2 

.42 

3 

.34 

3 

,70 

.,3 

.14 

3 

.47 

.3 

.83 

.3 

.17 

.3 

.44 

.4 

.36 

.4 

.79 

.4 

.16 

.4 

.49 

.4 

.85 

.4 

.19 

4 

.47 

.3 

.39 

.5 

.81 

.5 

,18 

' .5 

.51 

.5 

.88 

.5 

.21 

.6 

.49 

,6 

.41 

.6 

.83 

,6 

.20 

1 .6 

,54 

.6 

.90 

.0 

.23 

.0 

.51 

7 

.44 

.7 

.86 

,7 

,23 1 

1 ,7 

.50 

.7 

.92 

.7 

25 

.7 

53 

.8 

.46 

,8 

,88 

i ,8 

.25 1 

.8 

.59 

i .8 

.06 

.8 

.27 

.8 

.65 

.9 

.49 

.9 

,90 

,9 

.27 

9 

.01 ! 


.97 

.9 

.29 

.9 

.57 

60.0 

.1 

.51 

, 66 0 

,93 

i 72.0 

29 

78 0 

.63 i 

i 84 0 

17.00 

80.0 

.31 

96.0 

,69 

.5.3 1 

i -1 

.9,5 

.1 

.32 

.1 

.65 i 

: .1 

.02 


34 

1 

.61 

.2 

.56 . 

.2 

,97 


.34 ; 


.68 ! 

.2 

.01 

2 

.36 

,2 

.63 

.3 

.58 

.3 

13 00 

: is 

.30 

1 

,70 1 

.3 

.07 : 

,3 

.38 

,3 

.60 

.4 

.60 

,4 

,03 

,4 

38 

! .4 

.72 

.4 

.09 ' 

.4 

.40 i 

.4 

.68 

,5 

.03 


,0.5 


.40 


; .74 


,11 1 

5 

.42 1 

.5 

.70 

.0 

.60 


.07 

1 ie 

.43 

! i 6 

.76 i 

ie 

,13 : 

.6 

.44 

' .0 

.72 

.7 

.08 

.7 

.09 

1 7 

.45 

7 

1 ,79 

.7 

.15 

,7 

.47 ' 

.7 

.74 

.8 

.70 

.8 

,11 

5 ! is 

.48 

|i is 

81 

,8 

.18 

.8 

.49 ' 

.8 

.76 

,9 

.73 

,9 

.14 

: ,9 

.50 

ll 9 

83 

9 

.21) 1 

.9 

.51 

9 

,78 

61.0 

,1 

.75 

67.0 

.16 

; 73 0 

..52 

1 79 0 

.85 

$5.0 

,22 ■ 

91.0 

.63 

97 0 

.80 

,78 

.1 

,18 


.54 

I .1 

.88 

.1 

.24 

.1 

.. V,S 

,1 

.82 

,2 

.80 

,2 

.20 

i 2 

.57 

0 .2 

,90 

2 

.27 

,2 

.57 

.2 

.85 

.3 

83 

.3 

.23 

i .3 

.59 

; ,3 

,92 

.3 

.29 

: .3 

.59 

.3 

,87 

.4 

85 

4 

.4 

,61 

.4 

,95 

.4 

.31 

i .4 

.61 

1 -4 

,89 

5 

.88 


,27 

.5 

.03 

1 ■ 5 

j 97 

.5 

.3^ 

1 

.03 

! .5 

.91 

6 

90 

ie 

,29 

.0 

.00 

i -6 

; 16.00 

.6 

,3 o 

.6 

.66 

1 .6 

> 93 

.7 

.92 

.7 

,32 


.68 

! ,7 

! .03 

,7 

,38 

1 .7 

.68 

.7 

.95 

.8 

.95 

.8 

34 

> is 

,70 

1 .8 

i .05 

.8 

.40 

i -8 

.70 

.8 

.97 

u 

97 

.9 

,36 

.9 

,73 

1 ,9 

.07 

1 

.42 

: .9 

.72 

.9 

so 00 

62 !o 

j 

12 00 

.0.3 

68 0 

,1 

.38 

,40 

' 74.0 

,1 

.75 

SO 0 

.! .1 

.09 

.11 

86 0 

.1 

.44 

.47 

I 92.0 

! .1 

.74 

.76 

98 0 

; .1 

.02 

.04 

2 

05 

.2 

43 

! ,2 

i'll 

■ .2 

.13 

.2 

,49 

.2 

,78 

! .2 

.00 

3 

i 07 

,3 

,4.5 

■1 .3 

.82 

■' is 

.16 

.3 

.51 


.80 

! .3 

.08 

.4 

.09 

,4 

,4.8 

1 ■* 

,84 

1 : .4 

,18 

.4 

.53 

i 

.82 

.4 

.W 

is 

.12 

.5 



,87 

" .5 

,20 

.5 

.55 

.5 

.85 

i -fi 

. 13 

!g 

.14 

,6 


ie 

.89 

,0 

.22 

1 .6 

.58 

' .6 

.87 

\\ .6 

,15 

7 

10 

^ .7 

’.54 

,7 

.92 

,7 

.24 

i ■'! 

' .60 

i 

,89 

ii ‘1 

.17 

g 

18 

' .8 

i ,8 

.94 

.8 

.27 

.8 

.62 

.8 

.91 

■n 

.19 

is 

21 

i .9 

ioO 

j 

.90 

,9 

.29 


.64 

! .9 

.93 

! .9 

i ! 

.21 

1 
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TABLE 8. {Concluded). 


•3 ^ 

I's 

CO 


Scale reading of 

; 

|i 

a 

Scale reading of 
refractometer 

ii 

1 ' 

0 

a S 

If 

CO 

ll 

|b 

S’S 

22 

CO 

u 1 

oi 

^ 0 

si 

u, g 
£ 

•Sfe 

mS 

S.S 

■« 2j 

it 

F 

99.0 

20.23 

100.0 

20.14 

101.0 

20 . 66 , 

102.0 

20.87 

103.0 

21.08 

101.0 

21.29 

108,0 

21 61 

.1 

,25 


1 

,47 

.1 

. .68 ! 

.1 

.89 

,1 

.10 

.1 

.31 

.1 

.53 

.2 

.27 


2 

.49 

.2 

1 ,70 ; 

.2 

.91 

.2 

.13 

.2 

.34 

.2 

1 .55 

.3 

.29 


3 

.51 

,3 

.72 ; 

,3 ’ 

.93 

.3 

.15 

.3 

.36 

.3 

57 

.4 

.31 


4 

.53 

.4 

.74 ' 

.4 ^ 

,95 

.4 

.17 

.4 

.38 

.4 

j .59 

.5 

.34 


5 

.55 

.5 

.76 : 

.5 

.97 

.5 

,19 

.5 

.40 

.6 

1 .81 

.6 

.36 



.57 

.6 

.78 

,6 

ai.OQ 

.6 

,21 

,0 

.42 

,6 

.63 

.7 

.38 


7 

.59 

,7 

.80 : 

.7 

,02 

.7 

.23 

.7 

.44 

.7 

.65 

.8 

.40 


3 

.61 

.8 

.82 : 

.8 

,04 

.8 

.25 

.8 

.47 

.8 

.68 

.y 

.42 


9 

.63 

.0 

.85 : 

.9 

.00 

.9 

.27 

.9 

.49 

.9 

106.0 

.70 

21.71 
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TABLE* 9 . 

Kruis 8 Table for Determining Glucose bt Reischauer^s Method. 


Feliling’si 

solutioD. 

Glucose. 

Fehling’s 

solution. 

01uco.se. 

c.c. 

mgs. 

c.c. 

mgs. 

1 00 

5.57 

1,53 

8.20 

1.01 

5.64 

1,54 

8.24 

1.02 

5.81 

1.65 

8.29 

1,03 

5.85 

1.56 

8.34 

1.04 

5.90 

1,67 

8.38 

1.05 

5.94 

1,58 

8,43 

1.06 

5.99 

1.59 

8.48 

1.07 

6.04 

1.60 

8.52 

1 08 

6.08 

1.61 

8.57 

1,09 

6.13 

1.62 

! 8.62 

1-10 

6.18 

1.63 

' 8.66 

1,11 

6.22 

1.64 

8.71 

1.12 

6.27 

1.65 

8.76 

1.13 

1 6.32 

1.66 

8.80 

1.14 

! 6.36 

1.67 

8.85 

1.15 

6.41 

1.68 

8.89 

1.16 

6.46 

1.69 

8.94 

1.17 

6,51 

1.70 

8.99 

1.18 1 

6.55 

1.71 

9.03 

1.19 

6.60 

1.72 , 

9.08 

1.20 1 

6,65 

1.73 ! 

9.13 

1.21 

6,69 

1.74 

9.17 

1.22 , 

6.74 

1.75 

9.22 

1.23 

6.79 

1.76 

9.26 

1.24 1 

6.84 

1.77 

9.31 

1,25 ' 

6 88 

1.78 

9,30 

1,26 

6,93 

1.79 

9.40 

1.27 1 

6.98 

i.ao 

9,45 

1.28 

7.02 

1.81 

9,19 

1.29 ' 

7,07 

1.82 

9.54 

1.30 

7.12 

1 . S 3 

9.59 

1.31 

7.17 

1.84 

9.63 

1 32 

7.21 

1 ,85 

9,68 

1,33 

7.26 

1,86 

9.72 

1.34 

7,31 

1.87 

9.77 

1 35 

7.35 

1.88 

9.81 

1.36 

7,40 

1.89 ; 

9.86 

1 37 

7.45 

1.90 

9.91 

1,38 

7,49 

1.91 

9.95 

1.39 

7.54 

1.92 

10.00 

1.40 

7.. 59 

1.93 

10.04 

1.41 

7.64 

1.94 

10.09 

1.42 

7.08 . 

1.95 

10.13 

1.43 

7.73 

1.06 

10.18 

1 .44 

7.77 

1.97 

10,23 

1.45 

7.82 

1.98 

10.27 

1.46 

7.87 

1.99 

10,32 

1.47 

7.92 

2.00 

10,36 

1.48 

7.96 

2.01 

10,41 

1.49 

8,01 

2,02 

10.45 

1.60 

8,06 

2.03 

10.50 

1.51 

8,10 

2,04 

10.55 


I’eh ling's 
.ST) lilt ion. 

Glucose. 

Fehling’s 

solution. 

Glucose. 

c.c 

mgs. 

C.C, 


2.00 

10.64 

2.59 

13.06 

2.07 

10.68 

2.60 

13.11 

2,08 

10.73 

2.61 

13.16 

2,09 

10.77 

2,62 

13.20 

2.10 

10 82 

2,63 

13.25 

2.11 

10.87 

2.64 

13.29 

2.12 

10.91 

2.65 

13.34 

2.13 

10 96 

2.66 

13.39 

2.14 

11,00 

2.67 

13.43 

2,15 

11.04 

2 .GS 

13.48 

2,10 

11.09 

2 G 9 

13.52 

2.17 

11.14 

2,70 

13.57 

2.18 

n . i 8 

2.71 

13.62 

2.19 

11,23 

2.72 

13 GG 

2.20 

11.28 

2,73 

13.71 

2.21 

11.32 

2.74 

13.76 

2.22 

11.37 

2 75 

13.80 

2.23 

11.41 

2.76 

13.85 

2,24 

11.46 

2.77 

13 89 

2.25 

11,50 

2.78 

13.94 

2,26 

11 .55 

2 79 

13,99 

2.27 

11,60 

2.80 

14,03 

2.28 

1 1 61 

2.81 

14,08 

2.29 

11,69 

2.82 

14.12 

2.30 

11.73 

2.83 

14,17 

2.31 

11.78 

2.84 

14,22 

2.32 

11.82 

2.85 

14.26 

2.33 

11,87 

2 . 86 - 

14.31 

2.34 

11.92 

2.87 

14.35 

2.35 

12.96 

2.88 

14.40 

2.36 

12.00 

2.89 

14.45 

2.37 

12.05 

1 2.90 

; 14,49 

2.38 

12 10 

2.91 

* 14.54 

2.39 

12.14 

2.92 

14.58 

2.40 

12.19 

2.93 

14.63 

2.41 

12.24 

2.94 

14.68 

2.42 

12.28 

2.95 

14.72 

2.43 

12.33 

2,96 

14.77 

2,44 

12.37 

2,97 

14.81 

2,45 

12.42 

2.98 

14.86 

2.46 

12.47 

2.99 

14.91 

2.47 

12.51 

3 00 

14.95 

2.48 

12.56 

3,01 

15.00 

2,49 

12 60 

3.02 

15.04 

2.60 

12,05 

3.03 

15.09 

2,51 

12.69 

, 3,04 

15.14 

2.52 

12.74 

1 3.05 

15.18 

2.53 

12 79 

3.06 

15.23 

2.54 

12,83 

3.07 

15.27 

2,55 

12.88 

3.08 

15.32 

2,56 

12.92 

3.09 

15.37 

2.57 

12,97 

3.10 

15.41 

2.58 

1 13.02 

3.11 

15.46 


1.52 


8.15 


2.05 


10.59 


‘ See “ Ilandbook," page 398. 
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TABLE 9. (Coniinued.) 


Feh ling's 
solution. 

Glucose. 

Fehling’s 

solution. 

Glucose. 

Kehling’s 

solution. 

Glucose. 

Fehling's 

solution. 


mgs. 

C.C. 

tnga. 

C.C. 

mgs. 

C.C. 

3.12 

15.50 

3.65 

17.95 

4,18 

20.41 

4.71 

3.13 

15.55 

3.66 

17.99 

4.19 

20.46 

4.72 

3.14 

15.60 

3.67 

18.04 

4.20 

20.51 

4.73 

3.15 

15.64 

3,68 

18.09 

4.21 

20.55 

4,74 

3.16 

15.69 

3,69 

18.13 

4.22 

20.60 

4.75 

3.17 

15.73 

3.70 

18.18 

4.23 

20,65 

4,76 

3.18 

15.78 

3.71 

18.23 

4.24 

20.69 

4.77 

3.19 

15.83 

3.72 

18.27 

4.25 

20.74 

4.78 

3.20 

15.87 

3.73 

18.32 

4.26 

20.79 

4.79 

3.21 

15.92 

3.74 

18.37 

4.27 

20.83 

4.80 

3.22 

15.96 

3.75 

18.41 

4.28 

20.88 

4.81 

3,23 

16,01 

3.76 

18.46 

4.29 

20.93 

4.82 

3.24 

16.06 

3.77 

18.50 

4.30 

20.98 

4.83 

3.25 

16.10 

3.78 

18.55 

4.31 

21.02 

4.84 

3.26 

10.15 

3.79 

18.60 

4.32 

21.07 

4.85 

3,27 

16.19 

3.80 

18.64 

4.33 

21.12 

4.86 

3.28 

16.24 

3.81 

18.69 

4.34 

21,16 

4,87 

3.29 

16.29 

3.82 

18.73 

4.35 

21.21 

4.88 

3 30 

16.33 

3.83 

18.78 

4.36 

21.26 

4.89 

3,31 

16.38 

3.84 

18.83 

4.37 

21.30 

4.90 

3.32 

16.43 

3.85 

18,88 

4.38 

21.35 

4.91 

3.33 

16.47 

3.86 

18.92 

4.39 

21.40 

4.92 

3.34 

16.52 

3.87 

18.97 

4.40 

21.44 

4.93 

3.35 

16.56 

3.88 

19.02 

4.41 

21.49 

4.94 

3.36 

16.61 

3.89 

19.06 

4.42 

21.54 

4.95 

3.37 

16.66 

3.90 

19.11 

4.43 

21.58 

4,96 

3.38 

16.70 

3.91 

19,15 

4.44 

21.63 

4.97 

3.39 

16.75 

3,92 

19.20 

4.45 

21,68 

4.98 

3.40 

16.79 

3.93 

19.25 

4.46 

21.73 

4.99 

3.41 

16.84 

3.94 

19.29 

4.47 

21.77 

6 00 

3.42 

16.89 

3.95 

19.34 

4.48 

21.82 

5.01 

3.43 

16.93 

3.96 

19.39 

4.49 

21,87 

5,02 

3.4r4 

16.98 

3.97 

19.43 

4.60 

21.91 

5.03 

3.45 

17.02 

3.98 

19.48 

4.51 

21.96 

5.04 

3.46 

17.07 

3.99 

19.53 

4.52 

22,01 

5.05 

3.47 

17.12 

4.00 

19.57 

4.53 

22 05 

5.06 

3.48 

17.16 

4.01 

19.62 

4.54 

22.10 

5.07 

3.49 

17.21 

4.02 

19.67 

4.55 

22,14 

6.08 

3.50 

17.26 

4.03 

19.71 

4.56 

22.19 

5.09 

3.51 

17.30 

4.04 

19.76 

4.57 

22.24 

6.10 

3.52 

17.35 

4.05 

19.80 

4.58 

22.29 

5.11 

3.53 

17.39 

4.06 

19.85 

4.59 

22.34 

5.12 

3.54 

17.44 

4.07 

19.90 

4.60 

22.38 

5.13 

3.55 

17.49 

4.08 

19.95 

4.61 

22.43 

5.14 

3.56 

17.53 

4,09 

19.99 

4.62 

22.48 

5.15 

3.57 

17.58 

4.10 

20.04 

4.63 

22.52 

5.10 

3.58 

17.62 

4 11 

20.09 

4.64 

22.57 

5.17 

3.59 

17.67 

4.12 

20.13 

4.65 

22.62 

5.18 

3.60 

17.72 

4.13 

20.18 

4.66 

22,66 

5.19 

3.61 

17.76 

4.14 

20.23 

4.67 

22.71 

6.20 

3.62 

17.81 

4.15 

20.27 

4.68 

22.76 

5.21 

3.63 

17.80 

4.16 

20,32 

4.69 

22.80 

5.22 

3.64 

17.90 

4,17 

20,37 

4.70 

22. '85 

5 . 2:1 


Glucose. 


mgs. 

22,90 

22.94 

22.99 

23.04 

23.09 

23.13 

23.18 

23.23 

23,28 

23.32 

23.37 

23.42 

23.46 

23.51 

23.56 

23.60 

23.65 

23,70 

23.74 

23.79 

23.84 

23.89 

23,93 

23.98 

24.03 

24.07 

24.12 

24.17 

24.22 

24.26 

24.31 

24.36 

24.40 

24.45 

24.50 

24,55 

24.59 

24.64 

24.69 

24.73 

2-4.78 

24.83 

24.88 

24.92 

24.97 

25.02 

25.06 

25.11 

25.16 

25.20 

25.25 

25.30 

25,34 
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TABLE 9. {Cmduded.) 


Fehling's 

wlutiuo. 

Glucose. 

Fell ling’s 
solution. 

Glucose. 

Fehling’s 

solution. 

Glucose. 

Fehling’s 

solution. 

Glucose. 

C.c. 

mga. 


mgs. 

c.c. 

mgs. 

c.c. 

mgs. 

5.24 

25.39 1 

5.44 

26.34 

5.64 

27.28 

5.84 

28.22 

5,25 

25.44 ! 

5 45 

26.38 

5.65 

27.32 

5,85 

28.26 

5.26 

Z5,49 ! 

5.46 

26.43 

5,66 

27.37 

5,86 ' 

28.31 

5.27 

2,5.53 1 

5.47 

26.48 

5.67 

’ 27.42 

5,87 

28,36 

5.28 

25.58 

5,48 

20.52 

5.68 

: 27.47 

5.88 

28.41 

5.29 

25.63 

5,49 

26.57 

5,69 

: 27,51 

5.89 

28.46 

6.30 

25.68 

6.50 

26.62 

5.70 

! 27.56 

5.90 

28 50 

5.31 

25.72 

5.51 

26.66 

5.71 

1 27.01 

5.91 

28.55 

5.32 

i 25.77 

5.52 

20.72 

5.72 

: 27.65 

5,92 

28,60 

5,33 

25.82 

5.53 

26.76 

5,73 

: 27,70 

5,93 

28.64 

5,34 

25.86 1 

5.54 

26.81 I 

5.74 

: 27.75 

5,94 

28.69 

5,35 

25.91 

5.55 

26.85 

5.75 

; 27.80 

5.95 

28.74 

5.36 

25.96 

5.56 

26.90 

' 5.76 

' 27.84 

5.96 

28.79 

5.37 

20.00 

5.57 

20.95 

5.77 

: 27.89 

5.97 

28.83 

5.38 

26,05 

5.58 

26.99 

5.78 

1 27,90 

5,98 

28.88 

5.39 

26,10 

5.59 

27.04 

! 5.79 

; 27.98 

5.99 

28.93 

6.40 

26.15 

6.60 

27.09 

1 6.60 

28.03 

6.00 

28.97 

5.41 

26.19 

5.61 

27.14 

i 5.81 

28.08 



5.42 

i 26.24 

5.62 

27,19 

5.82 

1 28.13 



5.43 

' 26.29 

5 63 

27 23 

1 5.83 

! 28.17 
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TABLE* 10. 

Aluhn’s Table kou DETERM^^iNa Glucose. 


Cnp- 

(S: 

Cuprous 

oxide. 

(CujO). 

jlucose. 

Copper. 

(Cu). 

Cuprous 

oxide. 

(CUnO). 

Glucose. 

Copper, 

(Cu). 

r^uproufl 

oxide. 

(Cu^). 

Glucose. 

Copper. 

[}upronfi 

oxide. 

(CUjO). 

Glucose. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. I 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mga. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

11 

12.4 

6.6 ! 

51 

57.4 

26.4 

91 

102.4 

40.4 

131 

147,5 

66,7 

12 

13,5 

7.1 5 

52 

58.5 

20.9 

92 

103.6 

46.9 

132 

148.6 

67.2 

13 

14 6 

7.6 : 

53 

59.7 

27.4 

93 

104.7 

47.4 

133 

149.7 

67.7 

14 

15.8 

8.1 i 

54 

60.8 

27.9 

94 

105.8 

47.9 

134 

150.9 

68.2 

15 

16.9 

8.6 1 

55 

61.9 

28.4 

95 

107.0 

48.4 

135 

152,0 

68.8 

16 

18.0 

9.0 1 

56 

63.0 

28.8 

90 

108.1 

48.9 

130 

153.1 

69.3 

17 

19,1 

9.5 

57 

64.2 

29 3 

97 

109,2 

49.4 

137 

154.2 

69 8 

18 

20.3 

10.0 

58 

65.3 

29.8 

98 

110.3 

49.9 

138 

155.4 

70.3 

19 

21.4 

10.5 

59 

66.4 

30.3 

99 

111,5 

50.4 

139 

156.5 

70.8 

20 

22.5 

11,0 

60 

67.6 

30.8 

100 

112.6 

50.9 

140 

157.6 

71.3 

21 

23.6 

11,5 

61 

68,7 

31.3 

101 

113.7 

51.4 

141 

158.7 

71.8 

22 

24,8 

12.0 

62 

69.8 

31.8 

102 

114.8 

51.9 

142 

159.9 

72 3 

23 

25,9 

12.5 

63 

70.9 

32.3 

103 

116.0 

52.4 

143 

161.0 

72.9 

24 

27 0 

13.0 

64 

72.1 

32.8 

104 

117.1 

52.9 

144 

162.1 

73.4 

25 

28.1 

13.5 

65 

73.2 

33.3 

105 

118.2 

53.5 

145 

163,2 

73.9 

26 

29,3 

14.0 

66 

74.3 

33.8 

106 

119.3 

54.0 

146 

164.4 

74.4 

27 

30.4 

14.5 

67 

75.4 

34.3 

107 

120.5 

54.5 

147 

165.6 

74.9 

28 

31.5 

15.0 

68 

76.6 

34.8 

108 

121.6 

55.0 

148 

166.6 

75.5 

20 

32,7 

15.5 

69 

77.7 

35.3 

109 

122.7 

55.5 

149 

1G7.7 

76.0 

30 

33.8 

16.0 

70 

78.8 

35.8 

110 

123.8 

56.0 

150 ' 

168.9 

76.6 

31 

34.9 

16,5 

71 

79.9 

36,3 

, 111 

125.0 

56.5 

151 

170,0 

77,0 

32 

36.0 

17 0 

72 

81.1 

30.8 

1 112 

126,1 

57.0 

152 

171.1 

77.5 

33 

1 37.2 

17.5 : 

; 73 

82.2 

37.3 

113 

127.2 

57.5 

153 

172 3 

78.1 

34 

! 38.3 

18,0 

: 74 

83.3 

37.8 

: 114 

128.3 

58.0 

154 

173,4 

78.6 

35 

I 39.4 

18.5 ; 

75 

84.4 

38.3 

115 

129.6 

58.6 

155 

174.5 

79.1 

30 

40.5 

18.9 

76 

85.6 

,38.8 

116 

130.6 

59.1 

156 

175.6 

79.6 

37 

41.7 

19.4 

77 

86.7 

39.3 

117 

131.7 

59.6 

157 

176.8 

80.1 

38 

42.8 

19.9 

78 

87.8 

39.8 1 

1 118 

132.8 

60.1 

158 

177.9 

80.7 

39 

43.9 

20.4 

79 

88.9 

40.3 

119 

134.0 

60.6 

159 

179.0 

81.2 

40 

45.0 

20.9 

80 

90.1 

40.8 1 

120 

135.1 

61.1 

160 

180.1 

81.7 

41 

46.2 

21.4 

81 

91,2 

41.3 

121 

136,2 

61.6 

i 161 

181.3 

82.2 

42 

47.3 

21.9 

i 82 

92.3 

41.8 ! 

122 

137.4 

62.1 ! 

162 

182.4 

82.7 

43 

48.4 

22.4 

I S3 

93.4 

42.3 

123 

138.5 

62.6 

163 

183.5 

'83.3 

44 

49.5 

22.9 

,! 84 

94,6 

42,8 

124 

139,0 

63.1 

104 

184.6 

83.8 

45 

50.7 

23.4 

! 85 

95.7 

43.4 

125 

140.7 

63.7 

165 

185.8 

84.3 

46 

51.8 

23.9 

: 86 

96.8 

43.9 

126 

141.9 

64.2 

160 

186.9 

84.8 

47 

52.9 

24.4 

1 87 

97.9 

44.4 

127 

143,0 

64.7 

167 

188.0 

85.3 

48 

54.0 

24.9 

! 88 

99,1 

44.9 

128 

144.1 

65.2 

168 

189,1 

8,5.9 

49 

55.2 

25.4 

^ 89 

100.2 

45.4 

129 

145.2 

65.7 

109 

190.3 

86,4 

50 

56.3 

25.9 

90 

101.3 

45.9 

130 

146.4 

66.2 

170 

191.4 

86.9 


* See "Handbook,” page 403. 
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TABLE 10 . {Continued) 


Copper 

(Cu). 

Cuprous 

oiide. 

(Cu/)). 

Glucose 


Cuprous 

ojcitlc. 

(CuiO). 

jiucckse. 

Copper, 

(Cu). 

Cuprous 

oxide. 

(CujO), 

Glucose. 

Copper. 

(Cu). 

Cuj>riius 

oxide. 

(CUjO). 

Glucose. 

mgs. 

mg-s. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

171 

192.6 

87.4 

216 

213,2 

111,1 

261 

293,8 

135.1 

306 

344.5 

159.8 

172 

193.6 

87.9 

217 

244.3 

111. 6 

262 ' 

295.0 

1 , 35.7 

307 

345.6 

160.4 

173 

194.8 

88.5 

218 

245.4 

112.1 

263 

296.1 

136,2 

308 

346 8 

160.9 

174 

195,9 

89,0 

219 

246.6 

112.7 

264 

297.2 

136.8 

309 

347,0 

161.5 

175 

197.0 

89.5 

220 

247,7 

113.2 

265 

298.3 

137.3 

310 

349.0 

162,0 

176 

198.1 

90.0 

221 

248.7 

113.7 

266 

299,5 

137.8 

311 

350.1 

162.6 

177 

199.3 

90.5 

222 

249.9 

114.3 

267 

300.6 

138.4 

312 

351.3 

163.1 

178 

200.4 

91.1 

223 

251.0 

114.8 

268 

301,7 

138.9 

313 

352.4 

163.7 

179 

201 .'5 

91.6 

224 

252.4 

115,3 

269 

302,8 

139.5 

314 

353.5 

164.2 

180 

202.6 

92.1 

225 

25 , 3.3 

115.9 

270 

304,0 

140.0 

315 

354.6 

104.8 

181 

203.8 

92.6 

226 

254.4 

116.4 

271 

305.1 

140.6 

316 

355.8 

165.3 

182 

204.9 

93.1 

227 

255.6 

116.9 

272 

, 306.2 

141,1 

317 

3 , 56.9 

165.9 

183 

206.0 

93.7 

228 

256.7 

117.4 

273 

307.3 

141.7 

318 

358.0 

166.4 

184 

207.1 

94.2 

229 

2 , 57.8 

118.0 

274 

308.5 

142.2 

319 

359.1 

167.0 

185 

208.3 

94.7 

230 

258,9 

118.5 

275 

309.0 

142.8 

320 

360.3 

167.5 

186 

209.4 

95.2 

231 

260.1 

119.0 

276 

310.7 

143.3 

321 

361.4 

168.1 

187 

210.5 

95.7 

232 

261.2 

119.6 

277 

311.9 

143.9 

322 

362. 5 

168.6 

188 

211.7 

96 , 3 ; 

233 

262.3 

120.1 

278 

313,0 

144,4 

323 

363.7 

169.2 

189 

212.8 

96 . 8 ; 

234 

263.4 

120.7 

279 

314.1 

145.0 

324 

304.8 

1G9.7 

190 

213.9 

97.3 

235 

264.6 

121.2 

280 

313.2 

145.5 

325 

365.9 

170.3 

191 

215.0 

97 . 8 ' 

236 

265.7 

121.7 

281 

316.4 

146.1 

326 

367.0 

170.9 

192 

216.2 

98 . 4i 

237 

206 . 8 , 

122.3 

282 

1317.5 1 

146.6 

327 

368.2 

171,4 

193 

217.3 

98.9 i 

238 

268.0 ; 

122.8 

283 

1318.6 1 

147.2 

328 

369.3 

172.0 

194 

218.4 

99.4 

239 

269. 1 

123.4 

284 

! 319.7 , 

147.7 

329 

370.4 

172.5 

195 

219.5 

100.0 

240 

270.2 

123.9 

285 

320.9 

148.3 

330 

371.5 

173.1 

196 

220.7 

100.6 

241 

271.3 

124.4 

286 

322.0 1 

148.8 

331 

372.7 

173,7 

197 

221,8 

101.0 

242 

272.5 

125.0 

287 

323.1 

149.4 

332 

373.8 

174.2 

198 

222.9 

101.5 

243 

273.0 

125.5 

288 

324.2 

149.9 

333 

374.9 

171.8 

199 

224.0 

102,0 

214 

271.7 

126 . u : 

289 

325.4 

150.5 

334 

376.0 

’ 175.3 

200 

225.2 

102.6 

245 

275,8 

126.6 

290 

i320.5 1 

151.0 

335 

377.2 

j 175.9 

201 

226.3 

103.1 

240 

277.0 

127.1 

291 

327.4 ■ 

151.6 

336 

378.3 

176.5 

202 

227.4 

103.7 

2A1 

278.1 

127.6 

292 

' 328.7 

152.1 

337 

379.4 

! 177.0 

203 

22S.5 

104.2 

248 

270.2 

128 . 1 i 

1 293 

1329.9 

152.7 

338 

380.5 

177.6 

204 

229.7 

104.7 

249 

280.3 

128 . 7 ! 

' 294 

■ 331.0 

153.2 

339 

381.7 

178.1 

205 

230.8 

105.3 

250 

281.5 

129,2 

295 

1332, 1 

153,8 

340 

382.8 

178.7 

206 

231,9 

105.8 

251 

282.6 

129.7 

296 

333.3 

154 . 3 i 

311 

383.9 

179.3 

207 

233.0 

106.3 

2,52 

283,7 

1 , 30.3 

297 

334,4 

154 . 9 ; 

342 

385. 0 

179.8 

208 

234.2 

106.8 

253 

284.8 

130,8 

298 

335.5 

155.4 ; 

ii 343 

386.2 

180.4 

209 

235.3 

107.4 

254 

2 , 86.0 

131. 4 

299 

336,6 

1 , 56 . 0 ! 

i 344 

387.3 

180.9 

210 

236.4 

107,9 

255 

287.1 

131.9 

300 

337.8 

156.5 

1 345 

388.4 

181.5 

211 

237.6 

108.4 

1 256 

288.2 

132.4 

301 

a38.y 

157 .*1 

346 

389.6 

182.1 

212 

238.7 

109,0 

j 257 

289,3 

133.0 

302 

340,0 

157.6 

347 

390.7 

182.6 

213 

239.8 

109.5 

258 

290,5 

133.5 

f 303 

1341, 1 

158.2 

348 

391.8 

i 183.2 

214 

240.9 

110,0 

259 

291.6 

134.1 

304 

' 342.3 

158,7 

319 

392.9 

1 183.7 

215 

242.1 

110,6 

260 

292,7 

134.6 

1 305 

^ 343.1 

1 

159.3 

350 

394.0 

184.3 
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TABLE 10. {C(mclM) 


Copper. 

CupTOua 
oxide. ] 

Glucose. 

Cojpper. 

CuproiM 

oxide. 

Glucoae. 

Copper. 

Cuprous 

oxide. 

Glucose. 


Cuprous 

oxide. 

Glucose. 


(Cu,0).| 


(Cu.) i 

(CujO). 


(Cu). 

(CusO). 



(Cu,0). 


toga. 

mga. 

mga. 

mgs. ' 

mga. 

mga. 

mga. 

mgs. 

logs. 

mgs. 

mga. 

tnga. 

351 

395.2! 

184.9 

380 

427.8 

201.4 

408 

450.4 

217.5 

436 

490.9 

233.9 

352 

396.3 

185.4 

381 

429.0 

202.0 

409 

460.5 

218.1 

437 

492.0 

234.5 

353 

1397.4 

186.0 

382 

430.1 

202.5 

410 

461.6 

218.7 

438 

i 493.1 

235.1 

354 

398.6 

186,6 

383 

431,2! 

203.1 

411 

462.7 

219.3 

439 

494.3 

235,7 

355 

399.7 

187.2 

384 

432.3^ 

203.7 

412 

463.8 

219.9 

440 

496.4 

236,3 

356 

400.8 

187.7 

385 

433.5 

204.3 

413 

465.0 

220.4 

441 

496.5 

236.9 

357 ! 

401.9 

188.3 

386 

434.6 

204.8 

414 

466.1 

221.0 

442 

497.6 

237.5 

358 1 

403.1' 

188.9 

387 

435.7 

205.4 

415 

467.2 

221.6 

443 

498.8 

238.1 

359 ! 

404,2 

189.4 

388 

436.8 

206.0 

416 

468.4 

222.2 

444 

499.9 

238.7 

360 

405.3 

190.0 

389 

438.0 

206,5 

417 

469.5 

222.8 

445 

501.0 

239.3 

361 ! 

406.4 

190.6 

390 

439.1 

207.1 

418 

470.6 

223.3 

446 

502.1 

239.8 

362 

407.6 

191.1 

391 

440.2 i 

207.7 

419 

471.8 

223,9 

447 

503.2 

240,4 

363 

408.7 

191.7 

392 

441.3 

208.3 

420 

472.9 

224.5 

448 

504.4 

241.0 

364 

409.8 

192.3 

393 

442,4' 

208.8 

421 

474.0 

225.1 

449 

505.5 

241.6 

365 

410.9 

192.9 

394 

443.6 

209.4 

422 

475.6 

225.7 

450 

506.6 

242.2 

366 

412.1 

193.4 

395 

444.7' 

210.0 

423 

476.2 

226.3 

451 

507.8 

242.8 

367 

413.2 

194.0 

396 

445.9 

210,6 

424 

477,4 

226.9 

452 

508.9 

243,4 

368 

414.3 

194.6 

397 

447.0 

211.2 

425 

478.5 

227.5 

453 

,510.0 

244.0 

369 

415.4 

195.1 

398 

448.1 

211.7 

426 

479.6 

228.0 

454 

511.1 

244.6 

370 

416.6 

195.7 

399 

449.2 

212,3 

427 

480.7 

,228.6 

455 

512.3 

245.2 

371 

417.7 

196.3 

400 

450.3 

212,9 

428 

481.9 

229.2 

456 

513,4 

245.7 

372 

418.8 

196.8 

401 

4,51.5 

213.5 

429 

483.0 

229.8 

457 

514.5 

246.3 

373 

420.0 

197.4 

402 

452.0 

214.1 

430 

484.1 

230,4 

458 

515.6 

246.9 

374 

421.1 

198.0 

403 

4,53.7 1 

214.6 

431 ■ 

485.3' 

231.0 

450 

516.8 

247.5 

375 

422.2 

198.6 

404 

454.8 

215.2 

432 

486.4 

231.6 

460 

517.9 

248.1 

376 

423.3 

199.1 

405 

456.0 

215,8 

433 

487.5 

232,2 

461 

519.0 

248.7 

377 

424.5 

199.7 

406 

457.1 

216,4 

434 

488.6 

232.8 

462 

520.1 

249.3 

378 

425.6 

200.3 

407 

458.2 

217.0 

435 

489,7 

233.4 

463 

521.3 

249.9 

379 

426.7 

1200,8 
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TABLE* 11. 

Pflugbrs Tajle fok Determininq Glucose. 


Glu- 

cone. 

Copper. 

(Cu). 

Cuprous 
oxide. ! 
(Cu,0). ; 

Glu- 

Copper. 

(Cu). 

Cuprous 

oxide. 

(CoiO). 

Glu* 

cose. 

Copper. 

(Cu), 

Cui>roua 
oxide. 
(Cu/)). . 

mgs. 

jngs. 

mgs. j 

jiiga. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mga. 

mgs. 

12 

32.8 

36.8 

64 

139.4 

157.0 

116 

244.0 

274,7 

13 

31.9 

39.2 

65 

141.4 

159.3 

117 

246.0 

276,9 

14 

37.0 

41.6 : 

66 

113.4 

161.6 

118 

248.0 

279.2 

15 

39.1 

43.9 1 

07 

14.5.5 

163.9 

119 

250.0 

281,4 

16 

41.2 

46.3 i 

68 

147.5 

166.2 

120 

252.0 

283.6 

17 

43.3 

48.7 

69 

149.6 

168,5 

121 

253.9 

285.9 

18 

45.4 

51.0 

70 

151.6 

170.8 

122 

255.9 

288.1 

19 

47.5 

53.4 

71 

153,6 

173.0 

123 

257.8 

290.3 

20 

49.6 

55,8 

72 

155.7 

175.3 

124 

259,8 

292 6 

21 

51.7 

58.1 

73 

157.7 

177 6 

125 

261.8 

294.8 

22 

53.8 

60.5 

74 

159,8 

179,9 

126 

263.7 

296.9 

23 

55.9 

62.9 ; 

75 

161,8 

182,2 

127 

265 6 

299.0 

24 

58.0 

65.2 j 

76 

163.8 

184.5 

128 

267.5 

301.2 

25 

60.1 

67.6 

77 

165.8 

186.7 

129 

269,3 

303,3 

26 

62.1 

09.9 : 

78 

167.9 

189 0 

130 

271.2 

305,4 

27 

64.2 

72,2 1 

79 

169.9 

191.3 

131 

273 1 

307,5 

28 

66.2 

74.5 

80 

171,9 

193.6 

132 

275.0 

309,6 

29 

68.2 

76,8 

81 

173.9 

195,8 

133 

276.9 

311,8 

30 

70.2 

79.1 

82 

175.9 

198.1 

134 

278.8 

313,9 

31 

72.3 

81.3 

83 

178,0 

200.4 

135 

280,6 

316.0 

32 

74.3 

83.6 

84 

180.0 

202,6 

136 

282.5 

318.1 

33 

76.3 

85,9 

85 

182,0 

204.9 

137 

284.4 

320.2 

34 

78.4 

88. 2 

■ 86 

184,0 

207.2 

138 

286.3 

322.4 

35 

80.1 

90.5 

87 

186.0 

209.5 

139 

288.2 

324.5 

36 

82.4 

92.8 

88 

188.1 

211.7 

140 

290.1 

326.6 

37 

84.4 

95.1 1 

89 

190.1 

214.0 

141 

291,9 

328,7 

38 

86.5 

97 . 4 

90 

192,1 i 

216.3 

142 

293,8 

330.8 

30 

88.5 

99.7 1 

91 

194.1 

218.6 

143 

295,7 

333.0 

40 

90.5 

101.9 

92 

196.1 

220.8 

144 

297.6 

335.1 

41 

92.6 

104,2 

93 

198.2 

223.1 

145 

299.5 

337.2 

42 

94.6 

106,5 1 

94 

200.2 

225.4 

146 

301.4 

339 3 

43 

96.6 

108.8 i 

95 

202.2 

227.6 

147 

303.2 

ail. 4 

44 

98.0 

111,1 

96 

204.2 

229.9 

118 

305.1 

343,6 

45 

100.7 

113.4 

97 

206.2 

232.2 

149 

307.0 

345.7 

46 

102.7 

115.7 

98 

208,3 

234.5 

160 

308,9 

347.8 

47 

104.7 

118.0 

99 

210 3 

236.7 

151 

' 310.7 

349.8 

48 

106.7 

120,2 

100 

212,3 

239,0 

152 

312.4 

351.8 

49 

108,8 

122,5 

101 

214.3 

241.2 

153 

314.2 

353.8 

50 

110.8 

124 S 

102 

216.3 

243.5 

154 

315.9 

355.7 

51 

112.8 

127.1 

103 

218,2 

215.7 

155 

317.7 

3.57.7 

52 

114.9 

129.4 

104 

220.2 

247.9 

156 

319.5 

359.7 

53 

110,9 

131.7 

105 

222.2 

250.2 

157 

321.2 

361,7 

54 

119.0 

134,0 

106 

224.2 

252.4 

158 

323.0 : 

363.7 

55 

121,0 

136,3 

107 

226.2 

254.6 

159 

324.7 

365.7 

56 

123.0 

138,6 

108 

228.1 

256.8 

160 

326.5 

367.7 

57 

125.1 

140.9 

109 

230.1 

259.1 

■ 161 

328,3 

369.6 

58 

127.1 

143,2 

110 

232.1 

261.3 1 

162 

330 0 

371.6 

59 

129.2 

145.5 

111 

234.1 

263,6 

163 

331 8 

373.6 

60 

131,2 

147,8 

112 

236.1 

265 . 8 

164 

333.5 

375.6 

61 

133.2 

150,1 

113 

238.0 

268.0 

165 

335,3 

377.6 

62 

135.3 

152.4 

114 

240.0 

270.2 

166 

337.1 

379.6 

63 

137,3 

154,7 

115 

242.0 

272.5 

167 

338.8 

381.6 


* See “ Handbook,” pago iJ9.* 
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TABLE 11. {Concluded.) 


Glu- 

wse. 

Copper. 

(Cu). 

Cuprou-s 

oxide. 

(CuiO). 

Glu- 

cose. 

Copper. 

(Cu). 

Cuprous 

oxide. 

(CusO). 

Glu- 

t?ose. 

Copper. 

(Cu). 

Cuprous 

oxide. 

(Cu,0). 

mg8. 

mgs. 

niE3. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

168 

340.6 

383,5 

196 

387.8 

436,8 

224 

432.2 

487.0 

169 

342.3 

385.5 

197 

389.5 

438.7 

225 

433.8 

488.8 

170 

344.1 

387.5 

198 

391,2 

440.6 

226 

435.3 ! 

1 490.4 

171 

345.9 

389.5 

199 

392.8 

442.4 

227 

436.7 1 

492.1 

172 

347.0 

391.5 

200 

394.5 

444.3 

228 

438.1 

493.7 

173 

349,4 

393.5 

201 . 

396.1 

446,1 

229 

439.6 

495.3 

174 

351,1 

395.5 

202 i 

397.6 

447.9 

230 

441.1 

497.0 

175 

352,9 

397.5 

203 

399.2 

449.6 

231 

i 442,6 

498.6 

176 

354.6 

399.3 

204 

400.8 

451.4 

232 

i 444.0 

500.3 

177 : 

356.2 

401.2 

205 

402.4 1 

453.2 

233 

445.5 

501.9 

178 i 

! 357.9 

403.1 

206 

403.9 

455.0 

234 

446,9 

503.5 

179 

i 359.6 ■ 

404.9 

207 

405.5 

: 456,8 

235 

448.4 

505.2 

180 

361.2 1 

406.8 

208 

407.1 

: 458.5 

236 

449,9 

506.8 

181 

302.9 

408.7 

209 

408.6 

460.3 

237 

451.3 

508.4 

382 

364.5 

1 410.6 

210 

^ 410.2 

462.1 

238 

452.8 

510.1 

183 

366.2 

1 412,4 

211 

! 411.8 

463.9 

239 

454.2 

511.7 

184 

367.9 

414.3 

212 

413.4 

465.7 

240 

455.7 

513.3 

185 

369.5 

416,2 

213 

414,9 

467.4 

241 

457.2 

515.0 

186 

371.2 

418.1 

214 

416.5 

469.2 

242 

458.6 

516.6 

187 

372.9 

1 419,9 

215 

418.1 

471.0 

243 

460,1 

518.2 

188 

374.5 

421.8 

216 

419.7 

472.8 

244 

I 461.5 

1 519.9 

189 

376.2 

423.7 

217 

421 .2 

474.6 

245 

463.0 

521.6 

190 

377.9 

425.6 

218 

422,8 

476.3 

246 

464.5 

523.6 

191 

379.5 

427.4 

219 

424.4 

478,1 

247 

465.9 

. 524.8 

192 

381.2 

429.3 

220 

425.9 

479.9 

248 

i 467.4 

1 526.4 

193 

382,9 

431.2 

221 

427,5 

481.7 

249 

468.8 

528.1 

194 

384.5 

433.1 

222 

429.1 

483.5 

260 

470.3 


195 

386.2 

431.9 

223 

439.7 

485,2 



I 529.7 
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TABLE* 12. 

Koch and Ruhsam’s Table fou Determining Glucose in Tanning Materials. 


Copjicr, 

(Cu). 

Glucose. 

Copper. 

(Cu). 

Glunoso . 

Copper. 

(Cu). 

Glucose. 

Copper. 

(Cu). 

Glucose. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs . 

mgs, 1 

mgs . 

mgs . 

mgs. 

mgs- 

1 

0,4 

53 

22.8 : 

105 

49.5 

157 

76.5 

2 

0.8 

54 

23.3 i 

106 

50.0 

158 

76,0 

3 

12 

55 

23.9 : 

107 

50.5 

159 

76.5 

4 

1.6 

56 

24,4 ! 

108 

51.0 

160 

77.0 

5 

2.0 

57 

24.9 1 

109 

51.6 

161 

77.5 

6 

2.5 

58 

25,4 

110 

52,1 

162 

78.0 

7 

2.0 

50 

25.9 

111 

52.6 

163 

78,5 

8 

3.3 

60 

20. 4 

112 

53.1 

164 

79.0 

9 

3.7 

61 

26.9 

113 

53,6 

165 

79,5 

10 

4,1 

62 

27.4 

114 

54.1 

166 

80.0 

11 

4,5 

63 

28,0 

115 

54.6 

167 

80.5 

12 

4.9 

64 

28,5 

116 

55.1 

168 

81.0 

13 

5.3 

65 

29.0 

117 . 

55,7 

169 

81.4 

14 

5.7 

66 

29.5 

118 

56.2 

170 

81.9 

15 

6.1 

67 

. 30,0 

110 

56.7 

171 

82,4 

16 

6.5 

68 

30.5 

120 

57 2 

172 

82.9 

17 

7.0 

69 

31.0 

121 

57,7 

173 

83.4 

18 

7.4 

70 

31.6 

122 

58.2 

174 

83.9 

19 

7,8 

71 

32.1 

123 

58.7 

175 

84.4 

20 

8,2 

72 

32,6 

124 

59.2 

176 

84.9 

21 

8.6 

73 

33,1 

125 

59.7 

177 

85.4 

22 

9.0 

74 

33.6 

126 

60.2 

178 

85.9 

23 

9,4 

75 

31.1 

127 

60.7 

179 

86.4 

24 

9.9 

76 

34.6 

128 

61.2 

180 

86.9 

25 

10.3 

77 

35 1 

129 

61.7 

181 

87.4 

26 

10.7 

78 

35,7 

130 

62.2 

182 1 

87.9 

27 

11.1 

79 

36,2 

131 

62.6 

183 

88.4 

28 

11,6 

80 

36.7 

132 

63.1 

184 

88.9 

29 

12.0 

81 

37.2 

133 

63.6 

185 

89.4 

30 

12,4 

82 

37.7 

134 

64.1 

186 

89,9 

31 

12.9 

83 

38.2 

135 

, 64.6 

187 

90.4 

32 

13.3 i 

' 84 

38,7 

136 1 

I 65.1 

188 

00.9 

33 

13.7 

85 

39.2 

137 

65.6 

189 

91.3 

34 

14.1 

86 

39.8 

138 

66.1 

190 

91.8 

35 

14.6 

87 

40.3 ' 

139 

66.6 

191 

92.3 

36 

lu.O 

88 

40.8 

140 

67.1 

192 

92.8 

37 

15,4 

89 

41.2 

141 

67.6 

193 

93.3 

38 

15,9 

90 

41.8 1 

142 

68.1 

104 

93.8 

39 

10.3 

91 

42.3 1 

, 143 

68.6 

105 

94.3 

40 

1 G .7 

92 

42,8 1 

144 

69.1 ; 

196 

94.8 

41 

17,2 

93 

43 3 

i 145 

69.6 

197 

95.3 

42 

17,6 

94 

43.9 

146 

70,1 

198 

i 95.8 

43 

18,0 

95 

44,4 

147 

70.6 

199 

1 96.3 

44 

18,4 

96 

44,9 

148 

71.1 

200 

96.8 

45 

18.9 

97 

45.4 

149 

71.5 

201 

I 97.3 

46 

19.3 

98 

45,9 

150 

72.0 

202 

! 97.8 

47 

19.7 

99 

46.4 

151 

72 5 

203 

98.3 

48 

20.2 

100 

46.9 

152 

73,0 

204 

98.8 

49 

20,7 

101 

47.5 

153 

73.5 

205 

99.3 

60 

21,3 

102 

48.0 

1 154 

74.0 

206 

99.8 

51 

21.8 

103 

48.5 

155 

74.5 

207 

10 Q .3 

52 

22,3 

104 

49,0 

! 156 

i| 

75.0 

208 

100.8 


See " Handbook, " page 420. 
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TABLE 12. (C&ntinued.) 


Copper. 

(Cu). 

Glucose. 

Copper. 

(Cu). 

Glucose. 

Copper. 

(Cu). 

Glucose. 

Copper. 

(Cu). 

Glucose. 

mgB. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

iiiga. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

209 

101.4 

263 

129,5 

317 

158.1 

371 

188.3 

210 

101.9 

264 

130,1 

318 

158.7 

372 

188.8 

211 

102,4 

265 

130.6 

319 

159,2 

373 

189.4 

212 

102.9 

266 i 

131.1 

320 

159.8 

374 

! 190.0 

213 

103.5 

267 

131,6 

321 

160,3 

375 

190.6 

214 

104.0 

268 

1.32 2 

322 

160.9 

376 

191.1 

215 

104.5 

269 

132.7 

323 

161.4 

377 

191.7 

216 1 

105.0 

270 

133,2 

324 

162.0 

378 

192.3 

217 

105.5 

271 

133.7 

325 

162.5 

379 

192 8 

218 

106.0 

272 

134.2 

326 

163.0 

380 

193.4 

219 

106.6 

273 

134.7 

327 

163.6 

381 

194.0 

220 

107.1 

274 

1.35.5 

328 

164.1 

382 

194.6 

221 

107.6 

275 

135.8 

329 

164.7 

383 

195.2 

222 

108.1 

276 

136.3 

330 

165.2 

384 

195.7 

223 

108.7 

277 

136.8 

331 

165.8 

385 

196.3 

224 

109.2 

278 

137.4 

332 

106.3 

386 

196.9 

225 

109.7 

279 

137.9 

333 

166,9 

387 

197.5 

226 

110.2 

280 

138.4 

334 

167.4 

388 

198.0 

227 

110.7 

281 

139.0 

335 

167.9 , 

389 

198.6 

228 

111.2 

282 

139.5 

336 

168.4 j 

390 

199.2 

229 

111.8 

283 

140.0 

337 

169.0 1 

391 

199.8 

230 

112.3 

284 

140.5 

338 

169.5 ’ 

392 

200.3 

231 

112.8 

285 

141.1 

339 

170.1 

393 

200.9 

232 

113.3 

286 

141.6 

340 

170.6 

394 

201.5 

233 

113.8 

287 

142.1 

341 

171 .2 

395 

202.1 

234 

114,4 

288 

142.6 

3-42 

171,7 

396 

202.7 

235 

114.9 

2S9 

143.2 

343 

172,2 

397 

203.3 

236 

115,4 

290 

143.7 

344 

172.8 

398 

203.8 

237 

115.9 

291 

144.2 

345 

173.3 

399 

204.4 

238 

116.4 

292 

144.7 

346 

173.9 

400 

205.0 

239 

117.0 

293 

145.3 

317 

174.5 

401 

205.6 

240 

117.5 

294 

145.8 

348 

175.0 

402 

206.2 

241 

118.0 

295 

146.3 

349 

175.6 

403 

206.8 

242 

118.5 

296 

146.9 

350 

176.2 

404 

207.3 

243 

119.0 

297 

117.4 

351 

176.8 

405 

207.9 

244 

119.5 

298 

147.9 

352 

177.3 

406 

208.5 

245 

120.1 

299 

148.4 

353 

177,9 

407 

209.1 

246 

120.6 

300 

149.0 

354 

178.5 

408 

209.7 

247 

121.1 

301 

149.5 

355 

179.1 

409 

210.3 

248 

121.6 

302 

150.1 

356 

179.6 

410 

210.8 

249 

122.1 

303 

150.6 

357 

180.2 

411 

211.4 

250 

122.7 

304 

151.1 

358 

180,8 

412 

212.0 

251 1 

123.2 

305 

151.7 

359 

181.4 

413 

212.6 

252 . 

123.7 

306 

152.2 

360 

181.9 

414 

213.2 

253 1 

124.2 

307 

152.8 

361 

182.5 

415 

213.8 

254 ! 

124.8 

308 

153.3 

362 

183.1 

416 ^ 

214.4 

255 : 

125,3 

309 

153.9 

363 

183.7 

417 : 

214,9 

250 , 

125.8 

310 

154.4 

364 

184.2 

418 

215.5 

257 

126,3 

311 

155.0 

365 

184.8 

419 

216.1 

258 

126.9 

312 

155.5 

366 

185.4 

420 

216.7 

259 

127.5 

313 

156,0 

367 

186.0 

421 

217.3 

260 

128.0 

314 

156,5 

368 

186.5 

422 

217.11 

261 

128.5 

315 

157.1 

369 

187.1 

423 

218.4 

262 

129,0 

316 

157.6 

370 

187.7 

424 

219.0 
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TABLE 12. [Concluded,) 


Copper. 

(Cu). 

Glucose. 

Copper. 

(Cuj. 

Glucose. 

Copper. 
(Cu). 1 

Glucose. 

02 

“1 

Gluooee. 


tilt's. 

mga. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

125 

219.6 

438 

227.8 

451 , 

236.6 

464 1 

245.3 

426 

220,2 

439 

228.5 

452 

237,2 

465 j 

246.0 

427 

220.8 

440 

' 229.1 

453 

237.9 

466 

246.7 

428 

221.4 

441 

229.8 

454 1 

238,6 

467 1 

247.4 

429 

221.9 

442 

230.5 

455 1 

239.3 

468 1 

248.0 

430 

222.5 

443 

231.2 

456 

239.9 

469 1 

248.7 

431 

223.1 

444 

231.8 

457 

240.6 

470 

249.4 

432 

223.7 

445 

232.5 

458 

241,3 

471 

250 1 

433 

224 4 

446 i 

233.2 

459 

242.0 

472 1 

250.8 

434 

225.1 

447 

233.9 

460 

242.6 

473 

251.4 

435 

225.8 

448 

234.5 

461 

243.3 

474 i 

252.1 

436 

226.4 

449 

235.2 

462 

244,0 

475 

252.8 

437 

227.1 

450 

235.9 

463 

244.7 

476 

253 5 
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TABLE* 13. 


Meissl's Table for Determining Invert Sttqar, 


Copper. 

(Cu). 

Invert 

sugar. 

Copper. 

(C-u). 

Invert 

1 sugar. 

Copper. 

(Cu). 

Invert 

mgHT. 

Copper. 

(Cu). 

Invert 

sugar. 

mgs. 

mga. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mga. 

mga. 

mgs. 

90 

46.9 

135 

70.8 

180 

95.2 

225 

120.4 

-91 

, 47.4 

136 

71.3 

181 

95.7 

226 

120.9 

92 

1 47.9 

137 

71.9 

182 

96,2 

227 

121.5 

93 

48.4 

138 

72.4 

183 

96.8 

228 

122.1 

94 

: 48.9 

139 

72.9 

184 

97.3 

229 

122.6 

95 

49.5 

140 

73.5 

185 

97,8 ! 

1 230 

123.2 

96 

50.0 

111 

74.0 

186 

98.4 1 

231 

123.8 

97 

50.5 

142 

74.5 

187 

99.0 

j 232 

124.3 

98 

51.1 

143 

75.1 

188 

99.5 

233 

124.9 

99 

51.6 

144 

75.6 

189 

100.1 

234 

125.5 

100 

52.1 ' 

145 

76,1 

190 

100.6 

235 

126.0 

101 

52.7 

146 

76.7 

191 

101.2 

1 236 

126.0 

102 

53,2 

147 

77.2 

192 

101.7 

1 237 

127.2 

103 

53.7 ^ 

148 

77,8 

193 

102.3 1 

238 

127.8 

104 

54,3 

149 

78.3 

194 

302.9 

1 239 

128.3 

105 

54.8 

150 

78.9 

195 

103.4 1' 

i 240 

128.9 

106 

55.3 

151 

79.4 

196 

104,0 

1 241 

129.5 

107 

55.9 

152 

80.0 

197 

104.6 ! 

, 242 

130.0 

108 

56.4 

153 

80.5 

198 

105,1 

243 

130.6 

109 

56.9 i 

154 

81.0 

190 

105.7 ! 

244 

131.2 

110 

57.5 

1 155 

81.6 

200 

106.3 ! 

245 

131.8 

111 

58.0 

1 156 

82.1 

201 

106.8 

i 246 

132.3 

112 

58.5 

157 

82.7 : 

202 

107.4 

j 247 

132.9 

113 

59.1 

158 

83.2 1 

203 

107.9 

248 

133.5 

114 

59.6 

159 

83.8 

204 

108.5 

249 

134.1 

115 

60.1 

160 

84.3 i 

205 

109.1 

250 ! 

134.6 

116 

60,7 1 

161 

84,8 ' 

206 

109,6 

251 

136,2 

117 

61.2 1 

162 

85.4 ; 

207 

110.2 

252 

135.8 

118 

61,7 1 

163 

85,9 I 

208 

110.8 

253 

136.3 

119 

62.3 

164 

86.5 

209 

111.3 

254 

136.9 

120 

62.8 

165 

87.0 i 

210 

111.9 

255 

137.5 

121 

63.3 

166 

87.6 1 

211 

112.5 

256 

138.1 

122 

63.9 

167 

88.1 

212 

113.0 

257 

138.6 

123 

64.4 

168 

88.6 i 

213 

113.6 

258 

139.2 

124 

1 64.9 1 

169 

1 89.2 j 

214 

114.2 1 

259 

139.8 

125 

65 . 5 

170 

89.7 I 

215 

114,7 i 

260 

140.4 

126 

66.0 1 

171 

90,3 : 

216 

115.3 1 

261 

140.9 

127 

1 66.5 i 

172 

90,8 ! 

217 

, 115,8 i 

262 

141.5 

128 

67.1 

173 ' 

91.4 ; 

218 

116,4 

263 

142.1 

129 

67.6 

174 

91,9 j 

219 

117,0 

264 

142.7 

130 1 

68,1 

175 

02.4 ; 

220 

117.5 

265 ' 

143.2 

131 

68.7 

176 

93.0 

221 

llS.l 

266 

143.8 

132 ' 

69,2 

177 

93.5 : 

222 

118.7 

267 

144,4 

133 

69.7 

178 

94,1 ^ 

223 

119,2 

268 

144.9 

134 

70.3 

179 

94,6 ; 

, 224 

119.8 

269 

145.5 


’ See “ Handbook, ” page 423. 
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39 . 


TABLE 13 . (Concluded.) 


Copper. 

Invert 

Copper. 

Invert 

Onpper. 

Invert 

Copper, 

Invert 

fCu). 

augur. 

(Cu). 

sugar. 

(Cu). 

sugar , 

(Cu). 

sugar. 

mga. 

DIKB. 

mga. 

mgg. 

mgs. 

mga. 

mga. 

mgs. 

270 

146.1 

310 

169.7 

350 

193.8 1 

390 

218.7 

271 

146.7 

311 

170.3 

351 

194.4 I 

391 

219.3 

272 

147.2 

312 

170.9 

352 

195.0 

392 

219.9 

273 

147.8 

313 

171.5 1 

353 

195,6 

303 

220.5 

274 

148,4 

314 

172.1 

354 

196,2 

394 

221.2 

275 

149.0 

315 

172.7 

3,55 

196.8 

395 

221,8 

276 

149.5 

316 

173.3 

356 

197.4 

396 

222.4 

277 

150.1 

317 

173.9 

357 

198.0 

397 

223.1 

278 

150,7 

318 

174.5 

358 

198.6 

398 

223,7 

279 

151.3 

319 

175.1 

359 

199.2 

399 

224,3 

280 

151.9 

320 

175.6 

360 

199.8 

400 

224.9 

281 

152,5 

321 

176.2 

361 

200,4 

401 

225.7 

282 

153.1 

322 

176.8 

362 

201,1 

402 

226.4 

283 

153.7 

323 

177.4 

3(>3 

201.7 

403 

227.1 

284 

154.3 

324 

178.0 

364 

202 3 

404 

227.8 

285 

154.9 

325 

178.6 

365 

203.0 

405 

228.6 

286 

155.5 

326 

179,2 

366 

203.0 

406 

229.3 

287 

156.1 

327 

179.8 

367 

204.2 

407 

230.0 

288 

156,7 

328 

180.4 

368 

204.8 

408 

230.7 

289 

157.2 

329 

181.0 

369 

205.5 

409 

1 

2 , 31.4 

200 

157.8 

330 

181.6 

370 

206.1 

410 

2 . 32,1 

291 

158.4 

331 

182.2 

371 

206.7 

! 411 1 

232.8 

292 

159,0 

332 

182.8 

1 372 

207.3 

' 412 i 

233.5 

203 

159,6 

333 

183,5 

i 373 

208.0 

413 i 

2.34 3 

294 

160.2 

334 

184.1 

1 374 

, 208.6 

414 

235.0 

295 

160.8 

335 

184.7 

' 375 

i 209.2 

! 415 

! 235.7 

206 

161.4 

336 

185. 4 

376 

i 209.9 

i 416 

1 236.4 

297 

162.0 

337 

186,0 

377 

1 210.5 

j 417 

i 237.1 

298 

162.6 

338 

186.6 

378 

211.1 

418 

i 237.8 

299 

163.2 

339 

187,2 

■ 379 

211.7 

419 

j 238.5 

300 

163.8 

340 

187.8 

380 

212.4 

1 420 

239.2 

301 

164.4 

341 

188.4 

381 

213.0 

i 421 

239 9 

302 

165.0 

343 

189.0 

382 

213.6 

422 

210.6 

303 

165.6 

343 

189,6 

383 

214.3 

423 

241.3 

304 

166.2 

344 

190.2 

384 

214,9 

424 

242.0 

305 

166.8 

345 

190.8 

385 

215.5 

, 425 

212.7 

306 

167.3 

346 

191.4 

386 

216.1 

426 

243.4 

307 

167.9 

347 

192.0 

387 

216.8 

427 

244.1 

308 

168.5 

348 

192.6 

388 

217.4 

428 

244.9 

309 

169.1 

349 

193.2 

389 

218.0 

429 

430 

245 6 
246,3 
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TABLE* 14. 


Wein’s Table tok Determining Maltose. 


Cop- 

(Cu), 

Cq- 

PP0U3 

Glide 

(CujO). 

Mai- 1 
tose. 

Copper 

(Cu). 

Cu- 

prous 

oHde 

(CU 2 O). 

Mal- 

toae. 

Copper 

(Cu). 

Cu- 

prous 

o*ide 

(Cu,0). 

Mal- 

tose. 

Copper 

(Cu). 

Cu- 
prous 
oxide 
CujO) . 

Mal- 

tose. 

mgs. 

mga. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

31 

34.9 

26. ll 

76 

85.6 

65.4 

121 

136.2 

105.3 

166 

186.9 

145.8 

32 

36.0 

27.0, 

77 

86.7 

66.2 

122 

137.4 

106.2 

167 

188.0 

146.7 

33 

37.2 

27,9; 

78 

87.8 

67.1 

123 

138.5 

107.1 

168 

189.1 

147.6 

34 

38.3 

28, 7l 

79 

88.9 

68.0 

124 

139.6 

108.0 

169 

190.3 

148.5 

35 

39.4 

29.6; 

80 

90.1 

68.9 

125 

140.7 

108.9 

170 

191.4 

149.4 

36 

40.5 

30.5 

81 

91.2 

69,7 

126 

141.9 

109.8 

171 

192.5 

150.3 

37 

41.7 

31.31 

82 

92.3 

70,6 

127 

143.0 

110.7 

172 

193.6 

151.2 

38 

42.8 

32,2: 

83 

93.4 

71.5 

128 

144.1 

111.6 

173 

194.8 

152.0 

39 

43.9 

33.1 

84 

94.6 

72,4 

129 

145.2 

112.5 

174 

195.9 

152.9 

40 

45.0 

33,9 

85 

95.7 

73.2 

130 

146,4 

113,4 

175 

197.0 

153.8 

41 

46,2 

34,8 

86 

96.8 

74.1 

131 

147.5 

114,3 

176 

198.1 

154.7 

42 

47.3 

35.71 

87 

97,9 

75.0 

132 

148. 6 

115.2 

177 

199.3 

155.6 

43 

48,4 

36.5; 

88 

99.1 

75.9 

133 

149.7 

116.1 

178 

200.4 

156.5 

44 

49.5 

37.4' 

89 

100.2 

76.8 

134 

150.9 

117.0 

179 

201.5 

157.4 

45 

50.7 

38. 3| 

90 

101.3 

77.7 

135 

152.0 

117.9 

180 

202.6 

158,3 

46 

51.8 

39. iS 

91 

102.4 

78,6 

136 

153.1 

118.8 

181 

203.8 

159.2 

47 

52,9 

40.0: 

92 

103.6 

79.5 

137 

154.2 

119.7 

182 

204.9 

160.1 

48 

54.0 

40. 9i 

93 

104.7 

80.3 

138 

1.55-4 

120.6 

183 

206.0; 160.9 

49 

55.2 

41,8: 

94 

105.8 

81.2 

139 

156.5 

121.5 

184 

207.1] 161.8 

50 

56.3 

42.6 

95 

107.0 

82.1 

140 

157.6 

122.4 

185 

208.3 162.7 

51 

57.4 

43.5' 

96 

108.1 

83.0 

141 

158.7 

123.3* 

186 

209.41 163.6 

52 

58.5 

44. 4| 

97 

109.2 

83,9 

142 

159.9 

124,2 

187 

210. 5i 164.5 

53 

59 7 

45.2; 

98 

110.3 

84.8 

143 

161.0 

125. T 

188 

211,7 

; 165.4 

54 

60.8 

46.1 

99 

111,5 

85.7' 

144 

102.1 

126.0 

189 

2)2.8: 166,3 

55 

61.9 

47.0 

100 

112.6 

86. 6| 

145 

163,2 

126.9: 

1 

190 

213.91 167.2 

56 

i 63.0 

47.8 

101 

113.7 

87.5! 

146 

164.4 

127.8' 

191 

215.0 168.1 

57 

1 64.2! 

48.7 

102 

114.8 

88, 4i 

147 

1 65 . 5 

128.7: 

192 

216. 2^ 169.0 

58 

! 6.5 3 

49.6 

103 

116.0 

89. 2i 

148 

166.6 

129,6 

193 

217.3 169.8 

59 

1 66.4 

50.4 

104 

117.1 

90.1' 

149 

167,7 

130.5' 

194 

218.4' 170.7 

60 

67.6 

51.3 

105 

118,2 

91. Oj 

150 

168.9 

131.4 

105 

219. i 

)l 171,6 

61 

08,7 

52.2 

106 

119,3 

91.9! 

151 

170.0 

132.3 

196 

220. 7 I 172.5 

62 

69.8 

53.1 

107 

120.5 

92.8 

152 

171.1 

133 2 

197 

221.8; 173.4 

63 

70.9 

,53.9 

108 

121.6 

93.7 

: 153 

172.3 

134.1 

198 

222.9 174.3 

64 

72.1 

54 8 

109 

122.7 

94.6 

; 154 

173,4 

135.0 

199 

22-1.0 175.2 

65 

73.2 

55,7 

110 

123.8 

i 95.5 

155 

174,0 

i 135.9 

200 

225. 2i 176.1 

66 

74.3 

56.6 

111 

125.0 

1 90.4 

156 

175.6 

1 136.8 

i 201 

226. 3 '. 177.0 

67 

75.4 

57.4 

112 

12G.1 

, 97.3 

^ 157 

176.^ 

1 137.7 

i 202 

227, 4i 177.9 

68 

76.6 

58.3 

113 

127,2 

1 98.1 

j 158 

177.6 

1 138,0 

: 203 

228.5: 178. 7 

69 

77.7 

59.2 

114 

128.5 

; 99.0 

; 159 

179. C 

) 139.5 

204 

229.7; 179.6 

70 

78. S 

60.1 

115 

129. ( 

) 99.9 

i 160 

180,1 

. 140.4 

;i 205 

230.8; 180.5 

71 

79.9 

1 61.0 

116 

130,0 

) 100,8 

1 161 

181. i 

5 141.3 

1 ! 206 

231.9 181.4 

72 

81,1 

, 61.8 

117 

131.: 

' 101,7 

i 162 

182.] 

1 M2. 2 

207 

233.01 182.3 

73 

82. S 

! 62,7 

118 

132.5 

1 102.6 

. 163 

183. ( 

) 143.1 

208 

234.2, 183.2 

74 

83,5 

! 63.6 

119 

134, ( 

) 103.5 

. 164 

184.1 

> 144. f 

li 209 

235.3 184.1 

75 

84.^ 

1 64.5 

120 

135.] 

1 104.4 

IGo 

185.5 

^ 144. c 

l| 210 

236.4: 185.0 


“ Handbook, "’jjago 423. 
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TABLE 14. {Condudd.) 


Cop- 

(So. 

Cu- 

prous. 

Glide 

(CujO), 

Mal- 

tose. 

Copiier 

(Cu), 

Cu- 

prou.s 

oxide 

(CuoO). 

1 

Mal- 

tese. 

Copper 

(Cu). 

Cu- 

prous 

oxide 

(Cu,0}. 

Mai- ] 
tose. j 

Copper 

(Cu). 

Cu- 

prous 

oxide 

(CujO). 

Mal- 

tose. 


mgs. 

mga. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgfi. 

mga. 

mga. 

mga. 

mgs. 

lijga. 

mgs. 

211 

237.6 

185.9 

236 

265.7 

208.3 

261 

293.8 

230.7:' 

286 

322.0 

2.53.1 

212 

23.8,7 

186.8! 

237 

266,8 

209. ll 

262 

295.0 

231.6 

287 

323.1 

254,0 

213 

239.8 

187.7! 

238 

268.0 

210.0 

263 

296.1 

232.5: 

2S8 

324.2 

251.9 

214 

240.9 

1SS.6 

239 

269.1 

210.9; 

264 

297.2 

233.4; 

289 

325.4 

255.8 

215 

242.1 

189. 5. 

240 

270,2 

211,8! 

265 

298.3 

234.3! 

290 

326.5 

256.6 

216 

243.2 

190.4' 

241 

271,3 

212 . 7 ' 

266 

299.5 

235,21 

291 

327.4 

2.57,. 5 

217 

244.3 

191.2; 

242 

272.5 

213.6 

267 

,3(X).G 

236.11 

292 

328.7 

258.4 

218 

245.4 

192. i; 

243 

273,6 

214.5 

268 

301.7 

2 . 37 , 0 ; 

293 

329.9 

2.59.3 

219 

246.6 

193,0 

214 

274,7 

215.4 

269 

302. S 

237.9:' 

294 

331.0 

260 2 

220 

247.7 

193.91 

24,5 

275.8 

216.3 

270 

304,0 

238.8: 

295 

332.1 

261.1 

221 

248. 7i 

1 194.8 

246 

277.0 

217.2 

271 

‘305.1 

I 239 . 7 ! 

296 

333 . 2 ' 

262.0 

222 

249.91 

! 195.71 

247 

278.1 

218.1 

272 

306. 2 

1 240.6: 

297 

334 . 4 ; 

202.8 

223 

251.0 

196,6 

1 248 

279.2 

219.0 

273 

307.3^ 241,5 

298 

335.5 

263.7 

224 

2.52.4 

197.5: 

249 

280.3 

219.9 

274 

30S.5 

242.4! 

: 299 

336.6 

I 264. G 

225 

253.3 

198, 4 

250 

281.5 

220.8: 

275 

309, G: 243, 3i 
j 

i 300 

337,8 

265.5 

226 

2,54.4 

199,3' 

251 

282.6 

221.7 

1 276 

310 . 7 ' 244,2 




227 

2oo 6 

200.2 

252 

283,7 

222.6 

i 277 

311.0; 245.1 




228 

2,56,7 

201.1; 

253 

284.8 

223,5 

;! 278 

313.6 

246.0 




229 

1 257,8 

* 202,0; 

254 

i 286.0 

'I 224.4 

279 

314.1 

246.9 




230 

258. 9j 202.9' 

255 

1 287.1 

; 225,3 

■ 280 

315.2 

247.8 




231 

260. l! 203.8 

256 

288.2' 220. 2 

281 

316,4 

248.7 




232 

261.2: 204,7 

257 

289.3: 227.1 

;i 282 

i 317. r 

i 249.6 




233 

1 262.3 

i 205.6 

258 

290.. 5 

228. C 

'! 283 

i 318.0: 250.4 




234 

263.4! 206.5 

259 

291.6 

228 . 9 :! 284 

i 319.7: 251.3 




235 

264.6^ 207.4 

260 

292.7 

I 229. 285 

! 320.9 252.2 
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TABLE* 15. 


Soxulet and Wein's Table for Determintno I^ctose. 


Copper 

(Cu). 

].act03c. 

Copper. 

(Cu). 

Lactose. 

Copper. 

(Cu), 

Lactose. 

Copper. 

(Cu). 

rjlctOBO. 


Ijaclose. 

mgs. 

mgs- 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

ruga. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mga. 

mga. 

100 

71,6 

145 

105,1 

190 

139.3 

235 

173.1 

280 

208,3 

101 

72,4 

146 

105.8 

191 

140.0 

236 

173.9 

28 V 

209.1 

102 

73.1 

147 

106,0 

192 

140,8 

237 

174.6 

282 

209.9 

103 

73.8 

148 

107.3 

193 

141.6 

238 

175.4 

283 

210,7 

104 

74.6 

149 

108.1 

194 

142.3 

239 

176.2 

284 

211.5 

105 

75.3 

150 

108.8 

195 

143.1 

240 

176.9 

285 

212.3 

100 

76.1 

151 

109,6 

196 

143.9 

241 

177.7 

286 

213,1 

107 

76.8 

152 

110.3 

197 

144.6 

242 

178.5 

287 

213.9 

108 

77.6 

1.53 

111,1 

198 

145.4 

243 

179.3 

288 

214.7 

109 

78.3 

164 

111.9 

199 

146.2 

244 

180.1 

289 

215.5 

110 

79.0 

155 

112.6 

200 

146.9 

245 

180.8 

290 

216.3 

111 

79.8 

! 156 

113,4 

201 

147.7 

246 

181.6 

291 

217.1 

112 

80.5 

157 

114.1 

202 

148.5 

247 

182.4 

292 

217.9 

113 

81.3 

158 

114 9 

203 

149.2 

248 

183.2 

293 

218.7 

114 

82.0 

159 

115.6 

201 

150.0 

249 

1^.0 

294 

219.5 

115 

82.7 

160 

116,4 

205 

150.7 

250 

184.8 

295 

220.3 

no 

83.5 

161 

117.1 

206 

151,5 

251 

185,5 

296 

221.1 

117 

84.2 

162 

117.9 

207 

1 . 52.2 

2.52 

186.3 

297 

221.9 

118 

85,0 

163 

118.6 

208 

153.0 

253 

187.1 

298 

222.7 

119 

8 , 5.7 

164 

119.4 

209 

153.7 

254 

187.9 

299 

223.5 

120 

86.4 

165 

120.2 

210 

154.5 

255 

188.7 

300 

224.4 

121 

87.2 

16 G 

120,9 

211 

155.2 

256 

189.4 

301 

225,2 

122 

87.9 

167 

121.7 

212 ! 

156.0 

257 

190.2 

302 

225.9 

123 

88.7 

168 

122.4 

213 ' 

i 1 . 56.7 

258 

191.0 

303 

226.7 

124 

89.4 

169 

123.2 

214 

: 157.5 

259 

191.8 

304 

227.5 

125 

90.1 

170 

123,9 

215 

158,2 

260 

i 192.5 

305 

22 S .3 

126 

90.9 

171 

124.7 

216 i 

159.0 

261 

193,3 

306 

229.1 

127 

91.6 

172 

125.5 

217 j 

^ 159.7 

262 

i 194 1 

307 

229.8 

128 

92.4 

173 

126.2 ' 

218 

160.4 

263 

194.9 

3as 

230.6 

129 

93,1 

174 

127,0 : 

219 

161.2 

264 

, 195.7 

309 

231.4 

130 

93.8 

175 

127.8 i 

220 

161.9 

265 

196.4 

310 

232.2 

131 

94,6 

176 1 

, 128.5 : 

221 

162.7 

266 

197.2 

311 

232,9 

132 

95.3 

177 

129.3 ^ 

222 

163.4 

267 

198.0 

312 

233.7 

133 

96.1 

178 

1 130.1 ■ 

223 

164.2 

268 

198,8 

313 

234,5 

134 

96.9 

179 1 

1 

224 

164.9 

269 

199.5 

314 

235.3 

135 

97.6 

180 ! 

131.6 j 

225 

165.7 

270 

200.3 

315 

236.1 

136 

98.3 

181 ' 

132.4 

226 

166.4 

271 

201.1 

316 

236.8 

137 

99.1 

182 

1 133.1 

227 

167.2 

272 

1 201.9 

317 

237.6 

138 

99.8 

183 

133.9 

228 

167.9 

273 1 

202.7 

318 

238.4 

139 

100.5 

184 

134.7 

229 

168.6 

274 1 

1 203.5 

319 

239.2 

140 

101.3 

18,5 

135.4 

230 

169,4 

275 ' 

1 204.3 

320 

240.0 

141 

102.0 

186 

136.2 

231 

170.1 

276 ^ 

1 205.1 

321 

240.7 

142 

102,8 

187 

137,0 

232 

170.9 

277 

1 205,9 

322 

1 241.5 

143 

103.5 

188 

137.7 

233 

171.6 

278 ' 

j 206.7 

323 

! :^ 2.3 

m 

104,3 

189 

138.5 

234 

172.4 

279 

207.5 

324 

24 : 4.1 


• See " Haadbook,” page 424. 
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TABLE 15. (Conclvided.) 


Copper. 

(Cu). 

I^actose. 

1 Ccippt'r. 
CCu). 

Lactose. 

Copper. 

(Cu). 

Lactose. 

Copper. 

(Cu). 

Lactose, 

ttopper, 

(Cu). 

I^ictose. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

: mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mg<. 

325 

243.9 

1 341 

256,5 

356 

268,8 

371 

281.4 

386 

294.2 

320 

244,0 

j 342 

257.4 

357 

269.6 

372 

282.2 

387 

295.1 

327 

245.4 

343 

258 2 

358 

270 4 

373 

28(1.1 

388 

296 0 

328 

246.2 

! 344 

259.0 

359 

271,2 

374 

283 9 

3S9 

296.8 

329 

247 0 

: 345 

259.8 

360 

272.1 

375 

284.8 

390 

297.7 

330 

247,7 

346 

260.6 

361 

272.9 

376 

285.7 

391 

298.5 

331 

24S 5 

347 

261 4 

362 

273.7 

377 

286.5 

392 

299.4 

332 

249,2 

348 1 

^ 202,3 

363 

274.5 

378 

287.4 

393 

300.3 

333 

250.0 

349 ^ 

1 263,1 

364 

275.3 

379 

288.2 

394 

301.1 

334 

250.8 

j 350 

' 263,9 

365 

276.2 

380 

2S9.1 

395 

302.0 

335 

251 . 6 

1 351 

264.7 

366 

277.1 

381 

289.9 

396 

302.8 

336 

252.5 

i 352 

205.0 

367 

277.9 

382 

290.8 

397 

303.7 

337 

253.3 

1 353 

260,3 

368 

278,8 

383 

291.7 

398 

304. G 

338 

254.1 

: 354 

267.2 

! 369 

279.0 

384 

292.5 

! 399 

305.4 

339 

2,54 9 

355 

2()S.O 

I 370 

280.5 

385 

293.4 

' 4(X) 1 

306.3 

340 

255.7 
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TABLE* 16. 

Wot’s Table for Determinlng Glucose, Fructose, Invert Sugar, 
Lactose and Maltose by Kjeldahl’s Method. 

15 c.c. FeUing’s Solution. 



* See “Handbook,” page 424. 
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TABLE 16, (Conlinued.) 
15 c.c. Fehling’g Solution. 
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SUGAR TABLES 


TABLE 16. {Coniinued,) 
15 c.c. Fehling's Soliltion. 


Cupric 

oxide 

(CuO). 

Copi>er 

(Cu). 

Glucose. 

' t'ructose. 

tJlKS. 

lUKS. 

mgs. 

mgs . 

100 

79.9 

40.0 

44.0 

101 

80,7 

40.4 

44.4 

102 

81.5 

40,9 

44.9 

103 j 

82.3 

41,4 

45.4 

104 ! 

83.1 

41.9 

45.9 

lOo ' 

83.9 

42.4 

46.4 

106 

84.7 

42,8 

46.8 

107 ! 

85.5 

43.3 

47 3 

108 

86 3 

43.8 

47.8 

log 

87,1 

44.3 

48.3 

110 

87,8 

44.7 

48.7 

111 

88,6 

45.1 

49.2 

112 

89.4 

45.6 

49.7 

113 

90.2 

46.1 

50.1 

114 

91.0 

46.6 

00.6 

115 

91.8 

47.1 

51.2 

116 

92.6 

47,6 

51.7 

117 

93.4 

48,1 

52,1 

118 

94.2 

48.6 

52.6 

119 

95.0 

49.1 

53.1 

120 

95.8 

49 . 6 

53.6 

121 

96.6 

50.1 

54.1 

122 

97.4 

50.6 

54.6 

123 

98 2 

51.1 

55.1 

124 

99.0 

51.6 

55,6 

125 

99.8 

52.2 

56,1 

126 

100,6 

52.7 

56 6 

127 

101.4 

53.2 

57.0 

128 

102.2 

53.7 

57.5 

129 

103,0 

54.2 

58.1 

130 

103.8 

54.8 

58.0 

131 

104.6 

55 , 3 

59.1 

132 

105.4 

55.8 

59.6 

133 

106.2 

56 . 3 

60.0 

134 

107.0 

56.9 

60.6 

135 

107.8 

57.5 

61.1 

136 

108 . 6 

58.0 

61.6 

137 

109,4 

58.5 

62,1 

138 

i 110,2 

59,0 

62.6 

139 

111.0 

59.6 

63.1 

140 

111,8 

60.2 

63.7 

141 

112,6 

60.7 

64.2 

142 

113,4 

61.3 

64,7 

143 

114.2 

61,8 

65.1 

144 

115.0 

62,4 

65.7 

145 

115 8 

63.0 

06.2 

146 

116,6 

63.5 

66.7 

147 

117,4 

64.1 

67.3 

14 S 

118.2 

64.7 

67,8 

149 

119.0 

65.3 

68,3 


Invert 

sugar. 

Galactose. ^ 

Lactose 

Maltose 

CijHssOu 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

42.3 

44.4 

57:5 

63.8 

42,7 

44.8 

58,1 

64.4 

43.1 

45.3 

58.7 

65.0 

43.7 

45.8 

59.3 

65.7 

44.2 

46.5 

60.0 

66.5 

44.7 

47.0 

60.7 

67.2 

45,1 

47.4 

61.3 

67.8 

45.6 

47.8 

61,9 

08.5 

46.1 

48.5 

62,4 

09.2 

46.6 

49.0 

63.1 

69.9 

47.0 

49,5 

63.6 

70.5 

47.5 

50.0 

64.3 

71 2 

48.0 

50.5 

65.0 

72.0 

48.4 

.50.9 

65.6 

72.6 

48.9 

51 5 

66.2 

73.3 

49.4 

52.1 

66.8 

74.0 

49.9 

52.0 

67,5 

74.7 

50.4 

.53.1 

68.1 

75.5 

50,9 

53.6 

68.8 

76.2 

51.4 

51.2 

69.5 

76.9 

51.9 

54.7 

69,1 

77.6 

52.4 

55.2 

70 8 

78.3 

52.9 

55.7 

71.4 

79.0 

53.4 

56.3 

72.1 

79.7 

53.9 

56.8 

72.7 

80.4 

54.4 

57.4 

73.4 

81.2 

54.9 

57.9 

74.0 

81.8 

55.4 

.58.5 

74,7 

82 G 

55.9 

59.0 

75.4 

83.4 

56,4 

59,6 

76.0 

84. 1 

57,0 

60.2 

76.7 

84.9 

57,5 

60.7 

77.3 

85.5 

58.0 

61.3 

78.0 

86.3 

58,4 

61.8 

78.7 

87,0 

59.0 

62.4 

79.3 

87.7 

59,6 

63.0 

79.9 

88.4 

00,1 

63.5 

80.6 

89.0 

60,6' 

64. 0 

81.3 

89.8 

61.1 

64. 5 

82.0 

90.6 

61.6 

65,2 

82.7 

91.4 

62.2 

65.8 

83.3 

92,1 

62.7 

66.3 

84.0 

92.8 

63.3 

66,9 

84.7 

93.6 

63.7 

67,5 

85.4 

94.4 

64.3 

68.1 

86,1 

95.1 

64.9 

68.7 

86.7 

95.9 

65,4 

69.2 

87.4 

96,6 

66.0 

69.8 

88,1 

97.4 

06.5 

70.4 

88.8 

98.1 

67,1 

71.0 

89.5 

98.9 
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TABLE IG. {Continued.) 
15 c.c. Fehling’s Solution. 


Cupric 

fixido 

(CuO). 

Copper 

(Cu). 

Glucose. 

Fructose. 

mgs. 

mjts. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

150 

119.8 

65.8 

68.9 

151 

120.6 

06.5 

69.4 

152 

121.4 

67.1 

70.0 

153 

122.2 

67.6 

70,4 

154 

123.0 

08.3 

70.9 

155 

123.8 

68.9 

71,5 

15G 

124.6 

69.5 

72.0 

157 

125.4 

70.1 

72.6 

158 

126.2 

70,7 

73.0 

159 

127.0 

71.3 

73.6 

160 

127.8 

72.0 

74.2 


Invert 

sugar. 

Gniaetose. 

! T,)n‘tosc 

C, 2! 1 25 On +020 

Ma!to.«c 

C.jHooO,, 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mg.s. 


67.7 

71.6 

90.1 

99.6 

68.2 

72.1 1 

90.8 

100,4 

68.9 

72.9 

91.5 

101.2 

69.3 

73.4 

92.3 

101.9 

69.9 

74.0 

93.0 

102.7 

70.5 

74.7 

93.7 

103.4 

71.0 

75.3 

94.4 

104.2 

71,6 

‘ 75,9 

95.1 

105.0 

72,1 

76,4 

95.8 

105.7 

72,7 

77.1 

96.5 

106.5 

73.4 

77.7 

97.2 

107.2 


30 c.c. Fehling’s Solution. 


(CuO). 

Cnpper 

(Cu). 

Glucose. 

Fructose. 

Invert 

sugar. 

Galactose. 

T..actose 

CijHsjOji+HsO 

Maltose 

C,.H..On 

mgs. 

mgs. 

niK.s. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 


mes 

50 

39.9 

17.7 

19.8 

19.1 

19.8 

26.6 

30 8 

51 

40.7 

IS.l 

20.2 

19.4 

20 2 

27 2 

31 5 

52 

41.5 

18.5 

20,6 

19.8 

20.7 

27.8 

32.1 

53 

42.3 

18,8 

21,0 

20.2 

21.1 

28,3 

32.7 

54 

43,1 

19.2 

21,4 

20,6 

21,5 

28.9 

3.34 

55 

43.9 

19.6 

21,8 

21,0 

21.9 

29.4 

34.0 

56 

44,7 

20,0 

22.2 

21,4 

22.3 

30.0 

34.7 

57 

45.5 

20.3 

22.7 

21.8 

22.7 

30 5 

35.3 

58 

46,3 

20.7 

23,1 

22.1 

23.1 

31,0 

35.8 

59 

47.1 

21.1 

23.5 

22.6 

23,0 

31.6 

36.5 

60 

47.9 

21.5 

23,9 

23.0 

23.9 

32.1 

37.1 

61 

48,7 

21.8 

24 3 

23.3 

21,3 

32,7 

37.8 

02 

49.5 

22,2 

24.7 

23.7 

24.7 

33.3 

38.4 

63 

50.3 

22,5 

25,1 

24.1 

25.2 

33.8 

38,9 

64 

51.1 

' 22.9 

25.5 

24.5 

25.6 

34.3 

39.6 

65 

51.9 

23.3 

25.9 

24.9 

26.0 

31.9 

40.3 

66 

52.7 

23.7 

26.3 

25.3 

26.4 

35 . 5 

41 0 

67 

53.5 

24.0 

26.8 

25.7 

26.8 

36,1 

41.6 

68 

54.3 

24,4 

27.2 

26.1 

27.2 

36.6 

42.2 

69 

55.1 

24.8 

27.6 

26.4 

27,6 

37.2 

42.9 

70 

55.9 

25.2 

28-0 

26.9 

28.1 

37.7 

43.5 

71 

06.7 

25.6 

28.4 

27.3 

28.5 

38.3 

44.2 

72 

57.5 

25.9 

28.8 

27 6 

28.9 

38,9 

44.8 

73 

58.3 

26,3 

29.2 1 

28.0 

2'9.3 

39,4 

45.4 

74 

59.1 

26.7 

29.6 

28.4 

29,6 

40.0 

46.1 

75 

59.9 

27.0 

30.1 

28.8 

30.1 

40.5 

46.7 

76 

00.7 

27.4 

30.5 

29.2 

30.5 

41.1 

47.3 

77 

61.5 

27.8 

30.9 

29,6 

30,9 

41,7 

48,0 

78 

62.3 

28. 2 

31.3 

30,0 

31,4 

42.2 

48.6 

79 

63.1 

28.5 

31.7 

30,4 

31,8 

42.8 

i 

49.3 
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TABLE 16. {Continued.) 
30c.c. Fehliag’s Solution. 


Cnijric 

Dxide 

(CuO). 

Copper 

(Cu). 

Glucose. 

Fructose. 

Invert 

sugar. 

Galactose. ^ 

Lactose. 

-ijHjjOn+HiO 

Maltose 

mgs. 

80 

mgs. 

63.9 

mgs. 

28.9 

mgs. 

32.1 

mgs. 

30.8 

mgs. 

32.2 

mgs. 

43.3 

mgs, 

49.9 

81 

64,7 

29,3 

32,5 

31,2 

32.6 

43.9 

50.6 

82 

65.5 

29,7 

32.9 

31.6 

33.0 

44.5 

51 .2 

83 

66.3 

30.1 

33,4 

32.0 

33.5 

45,0 

51.8 

84 

67.1 

30,4 

33.8 

32.4 

33.9 

45.6 

52.5 

85 

67.9 

30.8 

34,2 

32.8 

34.3 

46.1 

53.1 

86 

68.7 

31.2 

34 6 

33.2 

34,9 

46.7 

53.8 

87 

69 5 

31.6 

35,0 

33,6 

35.1 

47.3 

54.4 

88 

70.3 

32.0 

35.4 

34.0 

35.6 

47.8 

55.0 

89 

71,1 

32.3 

35.9 

34.4 

36.0 

48.4 

55.7 

90 

71.9 

32.7 

36.3 

34.8 

36.4 

48.9 

56.3 

91 

72.7 

33.1 

36.7 

3,5.2 

36.8 

49,5 

57.0 

92 

73,5 

33.5 

37.1 

35.6 

37.2 

50.1 

57.7 

93 

74.3 

33,9 

37.6 

36.0 

37 7 

50. G 

58.3 

94 

75.1 

34.3 

38.0 

36.4 

38.1 

51.2 

59.0 

95 

75.9 

34,6 

38,4 

36.8 

38.5 

51.7 

59.6 

96 

76.7 

35.0 

38.8 

37.2 

38.9 

52.3 

60.3 

97 

77,5 

35,4 

39.3 

37,6 

39.4 

52.9 

60.9 

98 

78.3 

35 8 

39.7 

38.0 

39.8 

53.4 

61 .5 

99 

79,1 

36.2 

40.1 

38.4 

40.2 

54.0 

62.2 

100 

79.9 

36.6 

40,5 

38.8 

40.7 

54.5 

62.9 

101 

80.7 

37.0 

40.9 

39.2 

41.1 

55.1 

63.6 

102 

81.5 

37.4 

41.4 

39.7 

41,5 

55.7 

64.2 

103 

82 3 

37.7 

41.8 

40.2 

41.0 

56 2 

04,8 

104 

83.1 

38.1 

42,2 

40.5 

42.4 

56.8 

65.4 

105 

83.9 

38.5 

42.7 

40.9 

42.8 

57,4 

66.1 

106 

84.7 

38 9 

43.1 

41.3 

43.2 

68.0 

66 . 8 

107 

85.5 

39.3 

43.5 

41,7 

43.6 

58,6 

67 5 

108 

86.3 

39,7 

44.0 

42.1 

44.1 

59.1 

68, 1 

109 

87.1 

40.1 

44.4 

42,5 

44.5 

59.7 

68.8 

110 

87.8 

40.4 

44,7 

42.8 

44.8 

60.2 

69.3 

111 

88.6 

40.7 

45,2 

43.2 

45.3 

60.8 

70.0 

112 

89.4 

41.1 

45,6 

43.6 

45,8 

61.4 

70.8 

113 

90 2 

41.5 

40.0 

44.0 

46.1 

61.9 

71.4 

114 

91,0 

41.9 

46.5 

44.4 

46.6 

62.5 

72.0 

115 

91.8 

42,3 

46.9 

44,9 

47.0 

63.1 

72 . 7 

116 

92,6 

42.7 

47.2 

45.3 

47.4 

63.7 

73.3 

117 

93.4 

43.1 

47.7 

45.7 

47.9 

64.3 

74.0 

118 

94.2 

43.5 

48.2 

46.1 

48,3 

64.8 

74.6 

119 

95.0 

43.9 

48.6 

46,5 

48.7 

65.4 

75 > 3 

120 

95.8 

44.3 

49.0 

46.9 

49.2 

66.0 

75.9 

121 

90.0 

44.7 

49,5 

47.4 

49.6 

06.5 

76.7 

122 

97.4 

45.1 

49.9 

47,8 

50.0 

67.1 

77.3 

123 

98.2 

45.5 

50.3 

48,2 

50.5 

67.7 

78.0 

124 

99,0 

45.9 

50.8 

48,6 

50.9 

68,3 

78.6 

125 

99.8 

46.3 

51.2 

49.0 

51.4 

68.9 

79 3 

126 

100.6 

46.7 

51.7 

49.5 

51.8 

69.4 

80.0 

127 

101.4 

47.1 

52.1 

49.9 

52.2 

70.0 

80.6 

128 

102,2 

47,5 

52.5 

50,3 

52,7 

70.6 

81.3 

129 

103.0 

47.9 

53,0 

50.7 

53,1 

71.2 

81 9 
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TABLE 16 . (Continued.) 


30c.c. Fehling’s Solution. 


Cupric 

oxide 

(CuO), 

Copper 

(CuJ. 

(ilucosc. 

Fructose. 

Invert. 

Bugnr, 

Galactose. 

Lactose 

CisHmOi,+IVD 

Maltose 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mg.s. 

mgs. 

130 

103.8 

48.3 

53.4 

51.1 

53.6 

71.9 

82.7 

131 

104.6 

48.7 

53 9 

51.6 

54,0 

72.4 

83.3 

132 

105.4 

49.1 

54,3 

52.0 

54.4 

73.0 

83.9 

133 

106.2 

49 5 

54,7 

62,4 

54,9 

73.6 

84.6 

134 

107.0 

49.9 

55.2 

52.8 

55.3 

74.3 

85.2 

135 

107.8 

50.3 

55.6 

53 2 

55.8 

74.8 

86.0 

136 

108.6 

50,7 

56 1 

53 7 

56.2 

75.4 

86.6 

137 

100.4 

51.2 

56,5 

54,1 

56.6 

76 0 

87.2 

138 

110.2 

51.5 

56.9 

54 5 

57.1 

76.6 

87,8 

139 

111.0 

51,9 

57.4 

,54 9 

57.5 

77.1 

88,6 

140 

111.8 

52 4 

57.9 

55.4 

58.0 

77.8 

89.3 

141 

112.6 

52 8 

58.3 

55.8 

. 58.5 

78. 3 

89.9 

142 

113.4 

53,2 

58,7 

56.2 

58.9 

78.9 

90.6 

143 

114.2 

53,6 

59.2 

.56.7 

59.3 

79.5 

91.3 

144 

115.0 

54,0 

59.6 

57.1 

59.8 

80.1 

91.9 

145 

115.8 

54 4 

60.1 

57.5 

00.2 

80.7 

92.6 

146 

116.6 

54 8 

60.5 

57.9 

60.6 

81.3 

9 : 1.3 

147 

117.4 

55.2 

60.9 

58. 3 

61.1 

81,9 

94.0 

148 

118.2 

55.6 

61.4 

58.8 

61.6 

82.5 

04.7 

149 

119.0 

56.0 

61.8 

59,2 

62,0 

83.1 

95.3 

150 

119.8 

56.5 

62.3 

,59.7 

62 5 

8:1,7 

95 9 

151 

120,6 ■ 

66.9 

62.8 

60.1 

62,9 

81.3 

96.0 

152 

121.4 

57,3 

63.2 

60.5 

63.3 

84.9 

97.3 

153 

122.2 

' 57.7 

63.6 

60.9 

6:1.8 

8.5.5 

98,0 

154 

123.0 

58.1 

64.1 

61.4 

61.3 

86.1 

98.7 

155 

123.8 

58. 5 

61.5 

01. 8 

04.7 

86.7 

99.3 

156 

124.6 

59 0 

65.0 

62.3 

6,5.2 

87.3 

99.9 

157 

125.4 

59.4 

65 4 

62.7 

65.6 

87.9 

1(X).7 

158 

126.2 

59.8 

65.9 

63 1 

66,1 

88.5 

101.5 

159 

127.0 

60.2 

66.3 

63.5 

66,5 

89.1 

102.1 

160 

127.8 

60.6 

66.8 

64.0 

67.0 

89,7 

102.8 

161 

12S.6 

61.0 

67 3 

64 4 

67.5 

90 3 

103.5 

162 

129.4 

61.4 

67.7 

64.8 

67,9 

90,9 

104,2 

163 

130.2 

61 9 

68.1 

65,2 

68.4 

91.5 

104,9 

164 

131.0 

62,3 

68.6 

65.7 

68.8 

92.1 

105,5 

165 

131.8 

62.7 

69.1 

66.2 

69,3 

92.7 

106.2 

166 

132.6 

63 2 

69.6 

66.7 

69.8 

93.2 

107.0 

167 

133.4 

63 6 

70.0 

67.1 

70,2 

93,9 

107.6 

168 

134.2 

64.0 

70.4 

67,5 

70.7 

94,5 

108.3 

169 

135.0 

64.4 

70.9 

67.9 

71.1 

95.1 

109.0 

170 

135.8 

64.8 

71.4 

68,4 

71.6 

95.8 

109.7 

171 

136.6 

65.3 

71.8 

68.8 

72,1 

96.3 

110.3 

172 

137.4 

65.7 

72 2 

69,2 

72.5 

96,9 

111.1 

173 

138.2 

66.1 

72.7 

69.7 

73 0 

97.0 

111.8 

174 

139.0 

66 6 

73.2 

70,2 

73.4 

98.1 

112.4 

175 

139.8 

67.0 

73.6 

70,6 

74.0 

98.8 

113.1 

176 

140.6 

67.4 

74.1 

71.0 

74,4 

99.4 

113.8 

177 

141,4 

67.8 

74,5 

71.4 

74.9 

100.0 

i 114.0 

178 

142,2 

68.3 

75.0 

71.9 

75.3 

100,6 

! 115.2 

179 

143.0 

68.7 

75.5 

72.4 

75.8 

101.2 

j 115.9 
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TABLE 16. {Continued.) 
30e.c. Fehling's Solution. 


Cupric 

oxide 

(CuO). 

Ooiincr 

(Cu), 

Glucose. 

Fructose. 

Invert 

sugar. 

Galactose. 

Ijietose 

C,sIl2sOn+H,0 

Malt.oKe 

mEfl. 


rnRS. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

rags. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

180 

143.8 

69.1 

76,0 

72.8 

76,3 

101.8 

116.5 

181 

144.6 

69.6 

76.4 

73.3 

76,7 

102 4 

117.2 

182 

145.4 

70.0 

70.8 

73.7 

77,1 

103.0 

118.0 

1S3 

146.2 

70 4 

77.3 

74.1 

77.6 

103.6 

iis.7 

184 

147.0 

70.9 

77.8 , 

74.6 

78,1 

104,2 , 

119.3 

185 

147.7 

71,3 

78.2 

75.0 

78.5 

104.8 

119,9 

1S6 

148.5 

71,7 

78.7 

75.5 

79.0 

105.4 ! 

120.7 

187 ! 

149.3 

72 2 

79 2 

76,0 

79.5 ' 

105.9 

121.3 

188 

150.1 

1 72.0 

79.7 

76,4 ! 

80.0 1 

106,6 

122.0 

1S9 

150.9 

1 73.0 

80,1 

76.8 1 

80,5 

107,3 

122.8 

190 

151.7 

73.4 

80.5 

77.2 

80.9 

107.9 

' 123.4 

191 

152.5 

73.9 

81,0 

77,7 

81,4 

108.5 

124.2 

192 

153.3 

74.3 

81.5 

78.2 

: 81,8 

109.0 

124.8 

193 

154.1 

74.8 

82.0 

78.7 

1 82,3 

1 109.7 

125.5 

194 

154.9 

75.2 

82.5 

79.1 

1 82,8 

; 110.3 

126.2 

195 

155.7 

75.6 

82,9 

79,5 

, 83.2 

111.0 

126,9 

19G 

150.5 

76.1 

83.4 

80.0 

83.7 

111.6 

127.7 

197 

157.3 

76.6 

83.9 

80.5 

81.2 

112.2 

128.4 

198 

158.1 

77.0 

81,4 

81,0 

84.7 

112.8 

129,1 

199 

1.58,9 

77.5 

84,9 

81,5 

85. 2 

113.4 

129.8 

200 

159.7 

77.9 

85.3 

81.9 

85. 6 

114.1 

130.5 

201 

160.5 

78.3 

85.8 

82.3 

80.1 

114.7 

131.2 

202 

101.3 

78.8 

80.3 

82.8 

86.6 

115.3 

131.9 

203 

102,1 

79,3 

80,8 

83 3 

87.1 

116,0 

132 6 

204 

162.9 

79.7 

87.3 

83.8 

87.6 

116.5 

133.3 

205 

103.7 

80,1 

87,7 

84.2 

88.0 

117.3 

134.0 

206 

101,5 

80,6 

88,2 

84.7 

88.5 

117.9 

134.8 

207 

105.3 

81 .0 

88.7 

85,1 

89.0 

118.5 

135.4 

208 

106.1 

81.5 

89.2 

85.6 

89.5 

119,1 

136.1 

209 

106. 9 

82.0 

89,7 

86,1 

90.0 

119.7 

136.8 

210 

167.7 

82.4 

90 1 

86.5 

90.5 

' 120.4 

137.5 

211 

108 . 5 

82.8 

90.6 

87.0 

91.0 

121.0 

138.3 

212 

109,3 

83.3 

91.1 

87,5 

91.5 

121.6 

138.9 

213 

170,1 

83.8 

91.6 

88.0 

92.0 

122.3 

139.7 

214 

170 9 

84.2 

92.1 

SS.4 

92.5 

■ 122.9 

140.3 

215 

171.7 

84.6 

92.5 

88.8 

92.9 

123.6 

141,1 

216 

172.5 

85.1 

93,0 

89 3 

93.4 

1 124.2 

141.9 

217 

173.3 

85.6 

93.5 

89,8 

, 93,9 

i 121.8 

M2. 5 

218 

174.1 

80.1 

94.0 

90.3 

94,4 

125.5 

143.3 

219 

174.9 

86.5 

: 94.5 

90,8 

94.9 

126.2 

, 144.0 

220 

175.7 

86.9 

1 94.9 

j 91.2 

95.3 ' 

126,9 

1 144.7 

221 

176.5 

87.4 

1 95.5 

1 91.7 ' 

95.8 

127.5 

145.5 

222 

177.3 

87.9 

96.0 

92.2 

96.4 

128.1 

146.1 

223 

, 178.1 

1 88.4 

96.5 

92.7 

96.9 

128.8 

146.9 

224 

, 178.9 

i 88,8 

97.0 

93.2 

97.4 

129.4 

147.6 

225 

, 179.7 

1 89,2 

97.4 

93.6 

97,8 

130.1 

148.3 

226 

: 180.5 

i 89,7 1 

97.9 

94.1 

98,3 

130.7 

149.1 

227 

i 181.3 

90.2 ' 

98.5 

94.6 

98.8 

131.3 

149.7 

228 

182.1 

90,7 

99,0 

95,1 

99.4 

132.0 

150 5 

229 

182.9 

91,2 

99,5 

95.6 

99,9 

132.6 

151.2 
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TABLE IG. {Continued.) 
30 c.c. Fehling’s Solution. 


Cupric 

oxide 

(CuO). 

Copper 

(Cu). 

Glucose. 

FrucLose, 

Invert 

5uga.r. 

Galactose, ! 

I.aetose 

Maltese 

mgs. 

mgs. 

iiigg. 

nigs. 

rugs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

230 

183.7 

91.6 

99.9 

' 96,0 

100.3 

' 133.3 

151.9 

231 

184.5 

92.1 

100.4 

: 96.5 

100.8 

133.9 

152.7 

232 

185.3 

92.6 

101. 0 

97.1 

101.3 

134 . G 

153.3 

233 

186.1 

93.1 I 

101.5 

97.6 , 

101,9 

135.3 

154.1 

234 

186. 9 

93.5 

102.0 

98. 1 

102,4 

135.9 

154.8 

235 

187.7 

93.9 

102.5 

; 98,5 

102,8 

136.6 

155.5 

236 

188.5 

94.5 

103.0 

99.0 

103.3 

137.2 

156.3 

237 

189.3 

94.9 

10 , 3.5 

90.5 ' 

103,8 

137.8 

156.9 

238 

190.1 

9 , 5.4 

104.0 

100,0 

104.4 

138.5 

157.7 

239 

190.9 

95.9 

101.5 

100,5 ; 

104.9 

139.1 

1 , 58.5 

240 

191.7 

96.3 

105.0 

100.9 ' 

105 3 

139.8 

159.2 

241 

192.5 

96. S 

105,5 

101.4 ■: 

105,8 

140.5 

160.0 

242 

193.3 

97.3 

106. 0 

101,9 

106.4 

141.1 

160.6 

243 

194.1 

97.8 

lOG.o 

102.4 

106.9 

141.8 

161.4 

244 

194.9 

98.3 

107.1 

’ 103.0 . 

107.4 

142.5 

162.1 

245 

195.7 

98.7 

107 . 5 

: 103.4 

107,9 

143.2 

162.8 

246 

196.5 

99. 2 

107.9 

103.9 

108.4 

143.8 

103.6 

247 

197.3 

99.7 i 

108.5 

104.4 ' 

108.9 

144.4 

164.2 

248 

198.1 

100.2 ' 

109.0 

104.9 

109.5 

145.1 

165,1 

249 

198.9 

100.7 i 

109.6 

105,4 

110.0 

145.8 

165.8 

250 

199,7 

101.1 

110,0 

105.8 

110,5 

146.5 

166.5 

251 

200.5 

101,7 

: 110.5 

106.3 

110.9 

147.1 

167.3 

2,52 

201.3 

102.2 

111.0 

106.9 

111.5 

147.7 

167.9 

253 

202.1 

102.7 

111,6 

107.4 

112.0 

148.5 

168.8 

254 

202.9 

103,2 

112.1 

107,9 

112.6 

149.1 

169.5 

255 

203.6 

103.6 

112.5 

108.3 

113 0 

149.7 

170.1 

2,56 

204.4 

104.0 

113.0 

108. S 

113 5 

150.4 

170.9 

257 

205.2 

104.5 

113 5 

109.3 

114 0 

151.1 

171.7 

258 

206.0 

105.0 

114,1 

109.8 

114,5 

151.7 

172.4 

259 

206.8 

105,6 

114.6 

110.4 

115.1 

152.3 

^ 173.1 

260 

207.6 

106,1 

115.1 

110.9 

115.6 

153.0 

173.8 

261 

208,4 

106.5 

115.0 

111.3 

116.1 

153.7 

174.6 

262 

209.2 : 

107,0 

116.1 

111.8 

116.6 1 

154.4 

175.4 

263 

210.0 : 

107.5 

, 116.7 

112.4 

117.1 

1 , 55.0 

176 1 

261 

210,8 

108.1 

; 117.2 

112 9 

117.7 

155.7 

176.8 

265 

211.6 

108. G 

; 117.7 

113.4 

118.2 

156.4 

177.5 

266 

212.4 

109.0 

118.2 

i 113.9 

ilS 8 

157.1 

178.4 

267 

213,2 

109.5 

118.7 

i 114.4 

119.2 

1 , 57.8 

179.1 

268 

; 214.0 

110.1 

119,2 

i 114,9 

119.8 

158.4 

179.8 

209 

1 214,8 

110,0 

119.8 

! 115.5 

120.3 

159.1 

180. G 

270 

215.6 

111.1 

120.3 

: 116.0 

120.8 

159,8 

181.3 

271 

; 216,4 

111.5 

120.7 

: 11G.4 

121.4 

100.5 

182.1 

272 

1 217,2 

112,1 

121,3 

1 117.0 

121.9 

161.3 

182.9 

273 

i 218.0 

112,6 

121,9 

1 117.0 

122,4 

161.8 

JS3.6 

274 

: 218,8 , 

113.2 

122.4 

j llS.l 

123.0 

162.6 

184.4 

275 

219.6 

113.7 

122.9 

: 118.6 

123.5 

163.2 

185.1 

276 

220.4 

114,1 

123,4 

119.0 

124.1 i 

163.9 

185.9 

277 

221.2 

114.6 

124.0 

119.6 

124,5 1 

164 6 

1 . S6.7 

278 

222.0 

115.2 

124,6 

120,2 

125.1 1 

165.2 

187.4 

279 1 

222 S 

115,7 

125.1 

120.7 

125.7 ' 

165.9 

188.2 
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TABLE 16. (Continued.) 
30 c.c. Fehling’s Solution. 


Cupric 

oxide 

(CuO). 

Copper 

(Cu). 

Glucose, 

Fructose. 

niKS. 

iiisa, 

ings. 

mgs. 

2 S 0 

223.6 

116.2 

125.6 

281 

224,4 

116.7 

126.1 

282 

225.2 

117.2 

126.7 

283 

226.0 

117.8 

127.2 

284 

226,8 

118.3 

127,8 

285 

227.6 

118.8 

128,3 

286 

228.4 

119,3 

128.8 

287 

229,2 

119.8 

129.4 

288 

230,0 

120.4 

130.0 

289 

230.8 

121.0 

130.5 

290 

231.6 

121.5 

131.0 

291 

232.4 

122,0 

131.5 

292 

233.2 

122.5 

132.1 

293 

234.0 

123.1 

132.7 

294 

234.8 

123.7 

133.3 

295 

235.6 

124 2 

133.8 

296 

236.4 

124.6 

134,3 

297 

237,2 

125.2 

134.9 

298 

238.0 

125.8 

135 , 5 

299 

238.8 1 

126.4 

136.0 

300 

239.6 

i 126,9 

136,0 

301 ' 

240.4 

, 127.3 

137.0 

302 

241 2 

127.9 1 

1 137.6 

303 

242.0 

128.5 1 

138.2 

304 

212,8 

129.1 

1 138.8 

305 

, 243.6 

129.0 1 

, 139.3 

306 

244.4 

130,1 1 

139.8 

307 

1 245.2 

130.7 ' 

i 140.4 

308 

240.0 

131.3 1 

i 141.0 

309 

216.8 

131.9 

141.6 

310 

247.6 

132.4 

142,1 

311 

248.4 

132 9 

142.6 

312 

249.2 

133.5 

143,2 

313 

250.0 

134.1 

143,8 

314 

250.8 

134 7 

144.4 

313 

251.6 

135.2 

144,9 

310 

252,4 

135.7 

145.1 

317 

253.2 

136.3 

146.1 

318 

254.0 

130.9 

146.7 

319 

254.8 

137.5 

147.3 

320 

255 . 6 

138,0 

147.8 

321 

250.4 

138 5 

148,3 

322 

257.2 

139,2 

148,9 

323 

258,0 

139.8 

119,5 

324 

258,8 

140.4 

150.1 

325 

259,6 

140,9 

150,6 

326 

260.4 

141.4 

151.1 

327 

261.2 

142,1 

151.7 

328 

262.0 

142.7 

152,3 


lr>vDrt 

sugar. 

Galactose. 

I..‘lCtOSC 

m>r8. 

mga. 

mgs. 

121,2 

126.2 

166.6 

121 7 

126,8 

167.4 

122.2 

127.3 

168,1 

122.8 

127.8 

168.7 

123.3 

128.4 

169.4 

123.8 

128.9 

170,1 

124.3 

129,5 

170.9 

124.9 

130.0 

171.5 

125.5 

130.5 

172.2 

126.0 

131.1 

172.9 

126.5 

131.6 

173.6 

127.0 

132.2 

174.4 

127.0 

132,7 

175.0 

128.2 

133.3 

175.7 

128.8 

133,9 

176.4 

129.3 

134.4 

177.1 

129.7 

135.0 

177.9 

130,3 

135,5 

178.6 

130.9 

136,1 

170.2 

131.5 

136.7 

179.9 

132,0 

137.2 

180.6 

132.4 

137,8 

181,4 

133.0 

138.3 

182.1 

133.6 

138.9 

182.8 

134,2 

; 139.5 

183.5 

134,7 

140,0 

184.2 

135.2 

140.6 

185.0 

135.8 

141.1 

185.7 

136,4 

141.7 

186.3 

137.0 

142.3 

187.0 

137.5 

142.8 

187.7 

138.0 

143.4 

188.5 

138.0 

143.9 

189.2 

139,2 

144.5 

189.9 

139.8 

145.1 

190.6 

140.3 

145.6 

191.3 

140.8 

146.3 

192.1 

141.5 

146.8 

192.8 

142,1 

147.4 

193.5 

142.7 

148,0 

194.3 

143.2 

148.5 

195.0 

143.7 

149.2 

195.8 

144.3 

149.7 

196.5 

144.9 

150.3 

197.2 

145 . .5 

150.9 

197.9 

146,0 

151.4 

198.6 

146 . 5 

152.1 

199.4 

147,2 

152.6 

200,1 

147.8 

153.2 

, 200,8 


Maltose 

C,glk,0„ 

~mga. 

188.9 

189.7 

190.5 

191.2 

192.0 

192.7 

193.5 

194.3 

195.1 

195.8 

196.5 

197.4 

198.1 

198.9 

199.7 

200.4 

201.2 

202.0 

202.7 

203.5 

204.2 

205.1 

205.8 

206.6 

207.4 

208.1 

208.9 

209.7 

210.5 

211.3 

212.0 

212.8 

213.6 

214.4 

215.2 

215.9 

216.8 

217.6 

218.3 

219.1 

219.8 

220.7 

221.5 

222.3 

223.1 

223.8 

224.7 

225.5 

226.3 
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TABLE 16 . {Coniinued.) 


50 c.c. Fehling’s Solution. 


Cupric 

oxide 

(CuO). 

Copper 

(Cu), 

Glucose. 

Fructose. 

tnga. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mg-s. 

126 

100.6 

44,9 

49.4 

127 

101.4 

45.3 

49.8 

128 

102.2 

45,7 

50,3 

129 

103.0 

46.1 

50,7 

130 

103.8 

46.4 

51.1 

131 

104.6 

46.8 

51.5 

132 

105.4 

47.2 

51.9 

133 

106.2 

47,6 

52.3 

134 

107.0 

48.0 

1 62.7 

135 

107.8 

48,3 

1 53.1 

136 

108.6 

48.7 

53 5 

137 

1 109.4 

49.1 

54.0 

138 

110,2 

49.5 

54.4 

139 

1 

1 111,0 

49.8 

51.8 

140 

111,8 

50.2 

55.2 

141 

112.6 

50.6 

55.6 

142 

113.4 

51,0 

56.0 

143 

114.2 

51.3 

56,4 

144 

115.0 

51.7 

56,8 

145 

115.8 ; 

52.1 

57 3 

146 

116.6 

52 5 

57.7 

147 

117.4 

52.9 

58.1 

148 

118.2 

53.2 

58.5 

149 

119.0 

53.6 

58.9 

150 

119.8 

54.0 

59 3 

151 

120.6 

51 4 

59,7 

152 

121.4 

51,8 

GO.l 

153 

122 2 

55, 1 

60.6 

154 

123.0 

55,5 

61,0 

155 

123.8 

55.9 

61.4 

15G 

124.6 

56,3 

61.8 

157 

125.4 

56,7 

62.2 

158 

126 2 

57.0 

62.6 

159 

127,0 

57.4 

63.1 

160 

127.8 

57.8 

63.5 

161 

128.6 

58.2 

63.9 

162 

129.4 

1 58.6 

04.3 

163 

130.2 

58.9 

64.7 

164 

131.0 

59.3 

65.2 

165 

131.8 

59.7 

65.6 

166 

132. G 

60,1 

66.0 

167 

133.4 

60.5 

66.4 

168 

134,2 

60,9 

66.8 

169 

135.0 

61.2 

67.2 

170 

135.8 

61,6 

67.7 

171 

136.6 

62.0 

68.1 

172 

137,4 

62.4 

68,5 

173 

138,2 

62.8 

68,9 

174 

139.0 

63.2 

69.3 


Invert 

sugar. 

Galactose. 

Lacto-se. 

CijIIaOu+HsO 

Maltose 

C„HaO„ 

mgs. 

mgs. 

nigs. 

mgs. 

47.5 

49,8 

71,8 

83.4 

47.9 

50,2 

72,4 

84.0 

48.3 

50.6 

73.0 

84,6 

48.7 

51.0 

73.6 

85.4 

49.1 

51.4 

74.2 

86.0 

49.5 

51.8 

74.7 

86.7 

49.9 

52 2 

75 4 

87.4 

50 3 

52.0 

75.9 

88.0 

50.7 

53.1 

76,5 

88.8 

51.1 

53.5 

77.1 

89.4 

51,5 

53.9 

77,7 

90.1 

51.9 • 

54.3 

78.3 

90.8 

52.3 

51.7 

78,8 

91.4 

52,6 

55. 1 

79.4 

92.2 

53,0 

55.6 

80.1 

92.8 

53,4 

56,0 

80.6 

93.5 

53.8 

56,4 

81.2 

94.2 

54,2 

56.8 

81.8 

94-8 

54.6 

57 2 

82.4 

96.6 

55 0 

57,6 

83.0 

96.2 

55.4 

58.0 

83.6 

96,9 

55.8 

58.5 

84.2 

97.6 

50.2 

58.9 

84.7 

98.2 

56.6 

59,3 

85,4 

99.0 

57.0 

59.7 

86.0 1 

99. G 

57.4 

60.1 

86.5 i 

K)0.3 

57.8 

60.5 

87.1 

101.0 

58.2 

61.0 

87.7 

101.7 

58.6 

61.4 

88,3 ’ 

*102.4 

59.0 

61.8 

89.0 

: 103.1 

59.4 

1 62.2 

89.5 

1 103 8 

59. S 

62.6 

90.1 

104.4 

60.1 

63.0 

90.6 

105.1 

60.5 

63,5 

91.3 

105.8 

60.9 

63.9 

91.9 

106.5 

61.3 

64.3 

92.5 

107.2 

61.7 

64.7 

93 1 

1 107.9 

62.1 

65,1 

93.0 

108.5 

62,5 

65 6 

94.2 

109.3 

62.9 

60,0 

94,9 

109.9 

63.3 

60.4 

95 4 

110.6 

63.7 

60.8 

96.0 

111 3 

64.1 

67.3 

96.6 

112.0 

64.5 

67.7 

97.2 

112.6 

64 9 

68.1 

97.8 

113,4 

65,3 

68.5 

08,4 

114.1 

65,7 

68,9 

99.0 

114.7 

66,1 

69,4 

99.5 

115.4 

66.5 

69,8 

100.2 

116.2 
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TABLE 16. (CorUinved.) 
50 c.c. FeLling’s Solution. 


Cupric 

oxide 

(CuO). 

Copi>er 

(Cu). 

0 iucoL'c, 

Fructose. 

Invert. 

sugar. 

Galactose. 

Lisctose 

CiiHzjOu+HiO 

Maltose 



IJIgS. 

[IIRS. 

Itlg.s. 

mea. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

175 

139.8 

63.6 

69,7 

66.9 

70.2 

100.8 

116.8 

17G 

140.6 

63.9 

70,2 

67.3 

70.6 

101.4 

117.5 

177 

141.4 

64.3 

70,6 

67.7 

71.1 

102.0 

118.2 

17S 

142.2 

64.7 

71.0 

68.1 

71.5 

102.5 

118.8 

179 

143.0 

65.1 

71.4 

68.5 

71.9 

103.2 

119,6 

180 

143.8 

65,5 

71.9 

69,0 

72.3 

103.8 

120.3 

181 

144.6 

65,9 

72,3 

69.4 

72.8 

104.4 

121.0 

182 

145.4 

66.3 

72.6 

69.8 

73.2 

105.0 

121.7 

188 

146.2 

66.7 

73.1 

70.2 

73.6 

105.5 

122.3 

184 

147.0 

67.1 

73,6 

70.6 

74.0 

106.2 

123.1 

1S.5 

147.7 

67.4 

74.0 

71.0 

74.4 

106,7 

123.7 

186 

148,5 

67.8 

74,4 

71.4 

74.9 

107.3 

124.4 

187 

149.3 

08.2 

74.8 

71,8 

75.3 

107.9 

125.1 

ISS 

150.1 

68. 6 

75.3 

72.2 

75.7 

108.5 

125.8 

189 

150.9 

69.0 

75.7 

72,6 

76,2 

109.1 

126.4 

190 

1 151 .7 

69.4 

1 76.1 

73.0 

76.6 

109.7 

127.1 

191 

152.5 

69,8 

76.5 

73,4 

77.0 

110.3 

127.8 

192 

153,3 

70.2 

77.0 

73.8 

77.4 

110.9 

128,5 

193 

1.54,1 

70.6 

77.4 

74,3 

77.9 

111.5 

129.2 

191 

151,9 

71,0 

77.8 

74,7 

78.3 

112.1 

129.9 

195 

155 7 

71,4 

1 78.1 

75,1 

78.7 

112.7 

130.6 

196 

156,5 ; 

! 71.8 

1 78.6 

75.5 

79.2 

113.3 

131.3 

197 

157.3 

72.1 1 

79.1 

75,9 

79.6 

113.9 

132.0 

198 

158,1 

72.0 

79.5 

76,3 

80.0 

114.5 

132.7 

199 

158.9 ' 

72,9 ' 

79.9 

1 76.7 . 

80.5 

115.1 

133.3 

200 

159.7 

73 3 

80.3 

77.1 

1 80.9 

115.7 

134.0 

201 ' 

160.5 

73.7 

80,8 

1 77.5 

I 81.3 

116.3 

; 134.8 

202 

161.3 

74.1 

81.2 

77.9 

81.7 

116.8 

135.5 

203 

162.1 

74,5 

81,6 

78.3 

82.2 1 

117.5 

136.1 

204 

162.9 

74.9 

82.1 

78.8 

82.6 

118.1 

13G.8 

205 

163.7 

75.3 

82.5 

79,2 

83.0 

118 7 

137.5 

206 

164.5 

75.7 

82,9 

79.6 

83,5 

119 3 

138.3 

207 

165.3 

76.1 

83.4 1 

80 0 i 

83.9 

119.9 1 

139.0 

208 

166.1 

76,5 

83 8 ' 

80.4 

84.3 

120.5 1 

139.6 

209 

166.9 

76.9 

84.2 

80.8 

84,8 

121.1 

140.3 

210 

167,7 

77.3 

84.6 

81,2 

85,2 

121.7 

141.0 

211 

168,5 

77.7 

85.1 

81.7 

85.6 

122.3 

141.7 

212 

169.3 

78.1 

85.5 

82.1 

86,1 

122.9 

142.4 

213 

170,1 

78,5 

86.0 

82.5 

86,5 

123.5 

143.1 

214 

170.9 

78.9 

86.4 

82.9 

87.0 

124.1 

143.8 

215 

171,7 

79,3 

86.8 

83.3 

87.4 

124.7 

144.5 

216 

172,5 

79.7 

87,2 

83.7 

87.8 

125.3 

145.2 

217 

173.3 

80.1 

87.7 

84.2 

88.2 

125.9 

145.9 

218 

174,1 

80,5 

88.1 

84.6 

88.7 

126.5 

146.6 

219 

174,9 

80.9 

88,6 

85,0 

89.1 

127.1 

147.3 

220 

175.7 

81.3 

89.0 

85.4 

89.5 

127,7 

148.0 

221 

176,5 

81.7 

89,4 

85,8 

90.0 

128,3 

148,8 

222 

177 3 

82,1 

89.8 

86,4 

90,4 

128.9 

149.5 

223 

178 1 

82,0 

90.3 

86.7 

90,9 

129.5 

150.1 
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TABLE 16. {CmtinueA.) 


50 c.c. Fehling’s Solution. 


Cnpric 

uxifln 

(CuO). 

Copper 

(Cu). 

Glucose, 

Fructose, 

Invert 

^ugar. 

GillHJUtOSO, 

I.actose 

Mttllose 

C|5H?”C)ii 

UIKS, 

niRS. 

hiks. 

mi;s. 




nigfl. 

224 

178.9 

82.9 

90.7 

87,1 

91,3 

130,1 

150.8 

225 

179.7 

83.3 

91,1 

87.5 

91.7 

130.7 

151.5 

226 

180.5 

83.7 

91,6 

87,9 

92 2 

131,3 

152.3 

227 

181.3 

84.1 

92.0 

88.3 

92,6 

131.9 

153.0 

228 

182,1 

84.5 

92.5 

88,8 

93.1 

132.5 

153.6 

229 

182.9 

84.9 

92.9 

89.2 

93.5 

133.1 

154.3 

230 

183.7 

85.3 

93.3 

89 6 

93,9 

133.7 

155 0 

231 

184.5 

85.7 

93.8 

90.0 

94.4 

134,3 

155,8 

232 

185,3 

86,1 

94.2 

90,4 

94 8 

134.9 

156.5 

233 

186.1 

86.5 

91,7 

90.9 

95.3 

135.5 

157,2 

234 

186.9 

86,9 

95 1 

91 3 

95.7 

136,1 

157.8 

235 

187.7 

87,3 

95.5 

91.7 

96.1 

136.7 

158,5 

236 

188,5 

87.7 

96,0 

92 1 

96.6 

137.3 

159.3 

237 

189,3 

88.1 

90.4 

92 6 

97,0 

137.9 

100,0 

238 

190.1 

88.5 

96.9 

93,0 

97,5 

138.6 

160.7 

239 

190,9 

88,9 

97.3 

93,4 

97.9 

139.2 

161.4 

240 

191.7 

89.3 

97 7 

93.8 

98,3 

139,8 

162 I 

241 

192.5 

89.0 

98.1 

94.2 

98.7 

140.4 

162.8 

242 

193.3 

90 2 

98,6 

94.7 

99,2 

141 0 

163.5 

243 

194,1 

90.6 

99.1 

95.1 

99.7 

141.0 

164,2 

244 

194.9 

91.0 

99.5 

95,5 

100.2 

142 2 

164.9 

245 

195,7 

91.4 

99.9 

95.9 

100.0 

142.8 

165.0 

246 

196.5 

91.8 

100,4 

96,4 

101.1 

143,4 

166.3 

247 

197.3 

92.2 

100.8 

96.8 

101,5 

144.0 

167.0 

248 

198.1 

92.6 

101.3 

97.2 

101,9 

144. G 

167.7 

249 

198.9 

93.0 

101.7 

97.6 

102.2 

145.4 

168.4 

250 

199.7 

93.4 

102,1 

98 0 

102.6 

145,9 

169. 1 

251 

200 5 

93.8 

102.6 

98.5 

103.2 

146.5 

169.8 

252 

201.3 

94.3 

103.0 

98.9 

103.7 

147.1 

170.6 

253 

202.1 

94.7 

103.5 

99,4 

104 2 

147.7 

171.3 

254 

202,9 

95.1 

10.3.9 

99.8 

^ 104 6 

14S.3 

172 0 

25.5 

203.6 

95.4 

104.3 

100.1 

105 0 

14S.0 

172.6 

256 

204,4 

95.8 

104.7 

100.5 

105.4 

119.5 

173.3 

257 

205.2 

96.2 

105.1 

100,9 

105.8 

150.1 

174.0 

258 

206.0 

96.0 

105,6 

101.4 

106.3 

150.7 

174.7 

259 

206.8 

97,1 

106,1 

101.9 

lOG.S 

151,3 

175.4 

260 

207. G 

97.5 

106 5 

102.3 

107.2 

152,0 

176.1 

261 

208.4 

97,9 

106.9 

102.7 

107.6 

152 6 

176.9 

262 

209.2 

98,3 

107,4 

103.1 

108.1 

153.2 

177.6 

263 

210,0 

98.7 

107,9 

103,6 

108.5 

153. S 

178.3 

264 

210.8 

99,1 

108.3 

101.0 

109 0 

154.4 

179.0 

265 

211 6 

99.5 

108.7 

104.4 

: 100.4 

155-0 

179.7 

266 

212.4 

99. U 

109.2 

104.8 

100 0 

155.6 

180 4 

267 

213,2 

100,4 

109,6 

10,V3 

110.3 

156.3 

181.2 

268 

214.0 

100.8 

110.1 

105.7 

' no.s 

156,9 

181.9 

269 

214.8 

101.2 

110,6 

106 2 

: 111.3 

157.5 

182.6 

270 

215.6 

101,6 

111,0 

100,6 

: 111.7 

158 1 

183.3 

271 

216,4 

102,0 

1114 

107,0 

; 112.1 

158.7 

184.0 

272 

217.2 

102.5 

111 0 

107,5 

j 112,6 

159.4 

184.7 
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TABLE 16 . { Continued ,) 
50 c . c . Fehling’s Solution . 


Cupric 

oxide 

<CuO). 

tcs.r 

Glucose. 

Fructose. 

Invert 

sugfir. 

Galactose. 

T,actosc 

CtiHiiO.i+H.O 

Maltose 

CijHaOi, 

niRS. 

rnK8. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mga. 

mgs, 

mgs. 

mgs. 

273 

218.0 

102.9 

112.3 

107.9 

113,1 

160,0 

185.4 

274 

218,8 

103.3 

112.8 

108.3 

113.5 

160.5 

186.1 

275 

219,6 

103.7 

113.2 

108.7 

113.9 

101.2 

186.8 

276 

220,4 

104.1 

113.7 

109.2 

114 4 

161.8 

187.6 

277 

221,2 

104.5 

111.1 

109.6 

114.9 

162.5 

188.3 

278 

222,0 

105.0 

114.6 

110.1 

115.3 

163,1 

189.0 

279 

222.8 

105.4 

115,1 

110.5 

115.8 

163.6 

189.7 

280 

223,0 

105.8 

115.5 

110.9 

116.2 

164.3 

190.4 

281 

224.4 

106.2 

115.9 

111.3 

116.7 

164.9 

191.2 

282 

225.2 

100.7 

110.4 

111.8 

117.1 

165.6 

191.9 

283 

220.0 

107.1 

116,9 

112,3 

117.6 

166.2 

192.6 

284 

220.8 

107.5 

117,4 

112,7 

118,1 

166.8 

193.3 

285 

227.6 

107.9 

117.8 

113 1 

118,5 

167.4 

194,0 

286 

228.4 

108.3 

118.2 

113.5 

118.9 

168,0 

194,8 

287 

229,2 

108.8 

118,7 

114.0 

119.4 

168.7 

195.5 

288 

230.0 

109.2 

119.2 

114 5 

119.9 

169.3 

196,2 

289 

230.8 

109.6 

119.6 

114.9 

120.4 

169.9 

196.9 

290 

231,0 

110.1 

120,1 

115.4 

120,8 

170.6 

197.0 

291 

232 4 

110,5 

120.5 

llo.S 

121.2 

171 2 

198.1 

292 

233.2 

110.9 

121.0 

116.2 

121 .7 

171.8 

199,1 

293 

234.0 

111.3 

121.4 

116.6 

122.2 

172.4 

199.8 

294 

234.8 

111,8 

121.9 

117,1 

122.7 

173,0 

200.5 

295 

235 6 

112 2 

122.4 

117,6 

123.1 

173 7 

201 .2 

296 

236.4 

112.6 

122.8 

118.0 

123.5 

174.3 

202.0 

297 i 

237.2 

113,0 1 

123.3 1 

118,4 

124.0 

174.9 

202.7 

298 i 

2 . 38,0 

113.5 1 

’ 123 7 i 

118. 9 

’ 121.5 

175.5 

203,1 

299 ! 

238.8 

113.9 ' 

, 124,2 1 

119,3 

, 125.0 

176.1 

204.1 

300 ; 

239.6 

114,3 i 

121,7 1 

119,8 

125,5 

176.8 

204.8 

301 

240.4 

114,7 i 

125 1 i 

120.2 

125,9 

177.4 

205.6 

302 

241.2 

115.2 ; 

125.0 ^ 

120.6 

126.3 

178 1 

206.3 

303 1 

242.0 

115,6 

126.0 ; 

121,1 

126. 8 

178.7 

207.0 

304 ( 

242.8 

110.1 

126 5 1 

121,6 

127.3 

179,2 

207.7 

305 i 

243.6 

110.5 

127.0 ' 

122.0 

127.8 

179.9 

208 4 

306 

244.4 

110.9 

* 127.4 i 

122.4 

128.2 

180.5 

209.2 

307 1 

245.2 

117.3 

127.9 1 

122.9 

128.7 

181,2 

209.9 

308 i 

210.0 

117.8 

128.3 ! 

123 3 

129.1 

181.8 

210.6 

309 

246,8 1 

118.2 

' 128.8 

123.8 

129.6 

• 182,4 

211.3 

310 

247.6 

118.0 

129.2 

124.2 

130.0 

183.0 

212.0 

311 

248.4 

119.1 

129.7 

124.7 

130.5 

183.6 

212.8 

312 

249.2 

119.5 

130 2 

125,1 

131.0 

184.3 

213.6 

313 

250.0 

119,9 

130.7 

125,6 

131.5 

184.9 

214.3 

314 

250.8 ! 

120.4 

131,2 

126.1 

132.0 

185.5 

215.0 

315 

251.0 ^ 

120.8 

131.6 

126.5 

132.4 

186.2 

216.7 

316 

252,4 1 

121.2 

132.0 

126.9 

132.9 

186.8 

216.5 

317 

253.2 ! 

121,7 

132.5 ! 

127,4 

133.3 

187.4 

217.2 

318 

254.0 j 

122.1 

133,0 ! 

127,8 

133.8 

188.0 

217.9 

319 

254,8 j 

122.6 ! 

133.0 

128,3 

134,3 , 

188.6 

218. G 

320 

255 . 6 ; 

123 0 ! 

133.9 

128.7 

134.7 

189.3 

219.3 

321 

256,4 ! 

123,4 : 

134.4 

129,2 ! 

135,2 

1S9.9 

220. 1 

322 

257,2 1 

123.9 j 

134.8 

129,6 1 

135.7 

190.6 

220.8 
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TABLE 16 . (Continued.) 
50 c.c. Fchlitig’s Solution. 


Cupric 

oside 

(CuO). 

Copper 

(Cu). 

Glucose. 

Fructose. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

323 

258.0 

124.3 

135,3 

324 

258,8 

124.8 

135.8 

325 

259,6 

125.2 

130. 2 

326 

^ 260.4 

125.6 

136.7 

327 

261.2 

126.1 

137.2 

328 

262.0 

126.5 

137.7 

329 

262.7 

126.9 

138.1 

330 

263,5 

127.4 

138,6 

331 

264,3 

127.8 

139.0 

332 

265.1 

128.3 

139.5 

333 

265.9 

128,7 

140.0 

334 

200.7 

129.1 

140,1 

335 

267.5 

129.0 

140.9 

336 

268 3 

130.1 

141.4 

337 

269.1 

130.5 

141.9 

338 

209.9 

131.0 

142.4 

339 

270.7 

131,4 

112,8 

340 

271.5 

131.8 

143.3 

341 

272.3 

132 3 

113.8 

342 

273 . 1 

132.7 

144,3 

343 

273,9 

133.2 

144.8 

344 

274.7 

133.6 

145.2 

345 

275.5 i 

134,1 i 

145,7 

346 

276.3 

134.5 

146.2 

347 

277.1 1 

135.0 

. 146.7 

348 

277.9 : 

135 5 

147.1 

349 

278.7 

135,9 

117.5 

350 

279.5 

136 3 

148.0 

351 

280,3 

136.8 

14S.5 

352 

281.1 

137,3 

149.0 

353 

281.9 

137.7 ; 

149.5 

354 

282.7 

138.1 

149,9 

a55 

283.5 

13S.0 ! 

150.4 

356 

284.3 

139.1 ! 

150,9 : 

357 

285.1 

139,5 ; 

151,4 I 

358 

285,9 

• 140.0 

151.9 i 

359 

280.7 

140.4 

152,3 

360 

287,5 

140.9 

152.8 1 

361 

288,3 

141.3 

153.3 I 

362 

289.1 

141 .8 

153.8 i 

363 

289.9 

142.3 

154 3 i 

364 

290.7 

142.7 

154.7 : 

305 

291.5 1 

143.2 

155.2 i 

306 

292.3 

143.6 

155.8 

367 

293.1 1 

144 1 

156.3 1 

368 

293.9 i 

144,6 

150.8 1 

369 

294.7 

145.0 i 

157 2 : 


Invert 

i^ugar. 

Galactose. 

Lactose 

Maltose 

CijHsjOii 

mgs. 


mgs. 

mg.s. 

130. 1 

136.2 

191.2 

221.5 

130.6 

136.7 

191.7 

222.2 

131.0 

137 . 1 

192.4 

222.9 

131.4 

137 6 

103.0 

223.7 

131.9 

138.1 

193.7 

224.0 

132.4 

138.6 

194.3 

225.2 

132.8 

139,0 

194.9 

225.8 

133.3 

139.4 

195.5 

226.6 

133 7 

139.9 

196.1 

227.3 

134,2 

140.4 

196,8 

22S.0 

134.6 

■ 140.9 

197.3 

228.7 

135.0 

141.3 

198,0 

229.4 

135 5 

141.8 

198.6 

230.0 

136,0 

142.3 

190,2 

231,0 

130,5 

142,8 

109.9 

231.7 

137.0 

143,3 

200.5 

232.4 

137.4 

: 143.7 

201,1 

233.1 

137.8 

144,2 

201.8 

233.9 

138.3 

: 141.7 

202.4 

234.6 

138. S , 

145,2 

203.1 

235 3 

139.3 

145.7 

203.7 

236.1 

139.7 

146.1 

204.3 

236.8 

140.2 

116.6 

205.0 

237.6 

140 6 

147.1 

205.6 

238.3 

141.1 

147.6 

206 3 

239.0 

141.6 

148.1 

206.9 

239.7 

142.0 

148.5 

207.6 

240.4 

142,4 

149.0 

2as,2 

241.3 

142.9 

149.0 

208,8 

242.0 

143 4 

150.0 

209.5 

242.7 

143.9 I 

150.5 

210.1 

243.4 

144.3 i 

150,9 i 

210.8 

211,1 

144. S 

151.4 

211.4 

245,0 

145.3 

151,9 

212.0 

245.7 

145.7 

152.5 

212.7 

246.4 

146.2 

J53.0 

213.3 

247.1 

146,6 

153 4 

214.0 

247.8 

147.1 

153.9 

214.6 

248.7 

147,6 

154.4 

215.2 

249.4 

148.1 

154.9 

215.9 

250.1 

148.6 

155.4 

216.5 

250.9 

149.0 

155.8 1 

217,2 

251.6 

149.5 

156.3 i 

217.8 

252,4 

•150.0 

156.8 1 

218.4 

253.1 

150.5 

157.3 

219.1 

253.8 

151.0 ' 

157.8 

219,7 

254.6 

151.4 i 

158.2 1 

220,4 

255.3 
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TABLE 16, {Continued.) 
60 c.c. Fchling's Solution. 


Cupric 

oxide 

(CuO). 

Copper 
ifiu). i 

Glucose, 

1 

Fructose. 

j Invert 
sugar. 

Galactose 

Lactose. 

CijHjiOu+HjO 

Maltose 

mea. 

mgs. ^ 

mgs. ^ 

mgs. 

j mgl 

1 mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

370 

295.5 ! 

145.4 ! 

157.7 

, 151.8 

1,58.8 

221.0 

256.1 

371 

296.3 

145.9 

158.2 

1 152.3 

159.3 

221.6 

256.8 

372 

297.1 ■ 

146.4 

158,7 

1 152.8 

159.8 

222.3 

257.6 

373 

297.9 

146.9 

159.2 

1 153.3 

160.3 

222.9 

2,58.3 

374 

298.7 ! 

147.3 

159.6 

; 153.7 

1 160.7 

223.6 

259.0 

375 ! 

299.5 

147.8 ' 

160.1 

154.2 

161.2 

224.2 

259,8 

376 

300.3 

148. 2 

160 6 

i 154.7 

161.7 

224.8 

200. 5 

377 i 

301,1 

148,7 ' 

101.1 

155.2 

162.3 

225.5 

261.3 

378 

301.9 

149.2 

161,7 

i 15,5.7 

162.8 

226.1 

262.0 

379 

302.7 

149,6 

162.1 

j 156.1 

163.2 

226.8 

262,7 

380 

303.5 

150,1 ' 

162.6 

, 156.6 

163.7 

227,4 

263.5 

381 

304.3 

150.6 ! 

163.1 

157.1 

164.2 

228.0 

264 3 

382 

305.1 

151,0 

163 6 

i 157.6 

164.7 

228.8 

26.5.0 

383 

305.9 1 

151.5 

164.1 

i 158.1 

165.3 

229.4 

265.7 

384 

306.7 

151.9 : 

164.5 

158.5 

165.7 

230.1 

266.4 

385 

307.5 ! 

152.4 

165,1 

i 159.0 

166.2 

230,7 

267.3 

386 ! 

308.3 1 

152.9 

165.6 

, 159.5 1 

166.7 

231.3 

268.0 

387 

309.1 

153.4 

166.1 

1 160.0 , 

167.2 

232.0 

268.7 

388 

309.9 

153,9 

166,6 ! 

i 160.5 ' 

167.7 

2.32 6 

269.5 

389 

310.7 

154.3 

167.0 

1 160.9 1 

168.1 

233.3 

270.2 

390 

311.5 

164.8 

167.5 

161.4 1 

168.7 

233,9 

271.0 

391 

312.3 

1 155,3 

168.0 

1 161.9 

169,2 

1 234,5 

271.8 

392 

, 313 1 

: 155.7 ! 

: 168.6 

i 162,4 1 

169.7 1 

, 235.2 

272.5 

393 

313.9 

156.2 1 

169.1 

: 162.9 

170.2 1 

235.8 

273.2 

394 

i 314.7 

i 166.6 

109.5 

1 163.3 ' 

170.6 

1 236.5 

274.0 

39,5 

315.5 

167.1 1 

170.0 

, 163.8 1 

171.2 1 

1 237.2 

274.8 

396 

, 316.3 

i 157.6 ' 

1 170.5 

1 164.3 ' 

171,7 

1 237.8 

275 5 

397 

317.0 

158.0 i 

, 170,9 

1 164.7 j 

172.1 

238.4 

276.2 

398 

317.8 

158.5 1 

, 171.5 

165.3 

172.6 

239.0 

276.9 

399 

, 318 6 

i 159.0 ’ 

1 

1 172.0 

165.8 

173.1 

239.7 

277.6 

400 

319 4 

159.4 1 

' 172.4 

166.2 

173,6 

240.3 

278.4 

401 

320.2 

, 159.9 

1 172,9 

1 166.7 ' 

174.1 

241.0 

279.2 

402 

321,0 

160.4 1 

: 173.4 

1 167.2 1 

174 6 

241,6 1 

279.9 

403 

: 321 8 

i 160.9 

1 174.0 

167.7 ' 

175.2 

242.2 

280.7 

404 

322.6 

, 161.4 ■ 

i 174.5 

1 168.2 ! 

175,7 

242.0 ’ 

281 4 

405 

323 4 

161.8 1 

174.9 

; 168.6 1 

176,2 

243.6 1 

282.2 

406 

324.2 

j 162.3 ' 

1 175.4 

1 169.1 ! 

176.6 

244.3 ' 

282.9 

407 

325.0 

1 162.8 ' 

176 0 

169.7 1 

177.2 

244 9 

283.7 

408 

325,8 

163.3 

176.5 

170.2 

177.7 

245.5 

284.4 

409 

326,6 

163.8 

177.0 ' 

170.7 

178.2 

246.2 

285.2 

410 

327.4 

1 164.2 

1 

177.5 ' 

171.1 * 

178.7 

246.9 ' 

286.0 

411 

328,2 

1 164.7 

178,0 ' 

171.6 

179.2 

247.6 

286.7 

412 

329.0 

1 165.2 

178.5 

172,1 

179.7 

248.2 

287.5 

413 

329,8 

165.7 

179.0 

172.6 

180.2 

248.8 

288.2 

414 

330,6 

166.2 

179,5 

173.1 

180,7 

249.5 ' 

289.0 

415 

331.4 

, 106,6 

180.0 

173.6 

181,2 

250.1 

289.8 

416 

332,2 

167.1 ' 

180.5 ^ 

174.1 

181,7 

250.8 

290.5 

417 

: 333.0 

1 167.6 

181.0 

174,6 

182.3 

251.5 

291.3 

418 

333 8 

168,1 

181.6 ^ 

175,1 

182.8 

252.1 

292.0 

419 

334.6 

168.6 ! 

; 182,1 ! 

175.6 

183.3 

252.8 

292.8 
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TABLE 16. (Contimied.) 
50 c.c. Fehling’s Solution. 


Cupric 

oxide 

(CuO). 

Copper 

(Cu). 

Glucose. 

Fructose. 

niKs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mga, 

430 

335.4 

169.1 

182.5 

421 

336,2 

169. G 

183.0 

422 

337.0 

170.1 

183.6 

423 

337.8 

170.6 

184.1 

424 

338.6 

171.1 

184.6 

425 

339.4 

171,5 

185.0 

426 

340 2 

172.0 

185.6 

427 

341.0 

172.5 

186.1 

428 

341.8 

173.1 

186.6 

429 

342.6 

173.6 

187.1 

430 

343.4 

174.0 

187.6 

431 

344.2 

174.5 

188.1 

432 

345.0 

175.0 

188.7 

433 

345.8 

175.5 

180.2 

434 

346.6 

176,0 

189.7 

435 

347.4 

176.5 

190.2 

436 

348.3 

177,0 

100.7 

437 

349.0 

177.5 

191.3 

438 

349.8 

178.0 

191.8 

439 

350.6 

178.5 

192.3 

440 

351.4 

179.0 

192,8 

141 

352.2 

179.5 

193.3 

442 

353.0 

180.0 

193.8 

443 

353.8 

180.5 

194.4 

444 

354.6 

181.0 

194.9 

415 

355.4 

181.5 i 

195,4 

446 

356.2 

182,0 

195,9 

447 

357.0 

182.5 

196.4 

448 

357.8 

183,1 

197.0 

449 

358.6 

183.6 

197.5 

450 

359.4 

184.0 

198,0 

451 

360.2 

184.5 

198,5 

452 

3G1.0 

185.1 

199.0 

453 

361.8 

185.6 

190,6 

454 

302.6 

186.1 

200,1 

455 

363 4 

186.6 

200.7 

456 

364.2 

*187.1 

201.1 

457 

365.0 

187,6 

201.7 

458 

365.8 

188,2 

202,3 

459 

366.6 

188.7 

202,8 

460 

367.4 

189.1 

203.3 

461 

368.2 

18.9.6 

203,8 

462 

369.0 

190.2 

204.3 

463 

369.8 

190.7 

204,9 

404 

370.6 

191 2 

205.4 

465 

371 4 

191.7 

206.0 

406 

372.2 

192.2 

206.4 

467 

373,0 

192,8 

207.0 

468 

373,7 

193,2 

207.5 

469 

374.5 

193.8 

208.1 


Invert. 

sugar. 

Galactose. 

Laetow 

2 H jjOu J 1 2^ 

Maltose 

C„HaO„ 

mgs. 

mR.s. 

mga. 

mga. 

176 1 

183,8 

253.4 

293.6 

176,6 

184,3 

254.1 

291,3 

177.1 

184.8 

254.7 

295.1 

177.6 

185.4 

255,4 

295.8 

178.1 

185.9 

256.1 

296.6 

178. 6 

186.4 

256.7 

297,4 

179.1 

186,9 

257.4 

298.1 

179,6 

187,4 

258 0 

298.9 

180.1 

188.0 

258.6 

299.0 

180,6 

188,5 

259.3 

300.4 

181,1 

189,0 

260.0 

301.2 

ISl.G 

• 189,5 

260.7 

301.9 

182,1 

190.0 

261.3 

302,7 

182.6 

190.6 

261.9 

303.4 

183.1 

191.1 

262.6 

304.2 

183,6 

191.6 

263.3 

305.0 

184.1 

102.1 

264.0 

305.7 

184.7 

192.6 

264.6 

306.5 

185,2 

193,2 

265.2 

307.3 

185.7 

193.7 

205,9 

308 0 

186,2 

191.2 

266 6 

308,8 

186. 7 

194.7 

267.3 

309.5 

187.2 

195,2 

267.9 

310,3 

187.7 

195.8 

268.5 

311.1 

188,2 

190.3 

269.2 

311.8 

188.7 

196,8 

269.9 

312.6 

189 2 

197,3 

270-6 

313.5 

189.7 

197.9 

271.2 

311.2 

190.3 

198 4 

271.8 

315.0 

190.8 

198.9 

272.5 

315.7 

191.3 

199.4 

273.2 

316.5 

191,8 

190.9 i 

273 9 

317.2 

192.3 

200.5 i 

274.5 

318.0 

192.9 

201 . 1 

275 - 2 

318.8 

193.4 

201.6 

275.9 

319.6 

193.9 

202.1 

276.6 

320.3 

194.4 

202.6 

277.3 

321.1 

194,9 

203,3 

277.9 

321.9 

195,5 

203.7 

278.5 

322.6 

196,0 

204.2 

279.2 

323.4 

196.5 

201.8 

279.9 

324.2 

197.0 

205,3 

280.6 

325.0 

197.5 

205.8 

281.3 

325.7 

198.1 

206.4 

281.9 

326,5 

198,6 

206 9 

282.6 

327.3 

199,2 

207.5 

283.3 

32S.1 

109,6 

2as.o 

284.0 

328.8 

200.2 

208. 5 

284.6 

329.6 

200.6 

209.0 

285.2 

330,3 

201.2 

209.6 

285.9 

331.1 
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TABLE 16. {Continued.) 
50 c.c. Fehling's Solution. 


(CuO). 

Copper 

(Cu). 

Glucose, j 

Fructose. 

Invert 

Biigar . 

Galactose. , 

Lactose 

C,,HisOu+HjO 

Maltose 

CwMkO ,, 

mgs. 

mgs . 

mgs . 

mgs . 

mgs . 

mgs . 

mgs . 

mgs . 

470 

375.3 

194,3 

208.5 

201.7 

210.1 

286.5 

331.8 

471 

376.1 

194.8 

209.1 

202.2 

210,7 

287.2 

332.6 

472 . 

376,9 

195,3 

209.6 

202.7 

211.1 

287.9 

333.4 

473 

377.7 

195.8 

210,2 

203.2 

211,7 

288,6 

334.1 

474 

378.5 

196.4 

210.7 

203.8 

212.3 

289.2 

334.9 

475 

379.3 

196.9 

211.2 

204.3 

212.8 

289.9 

335.7 

476 

380.1 

197.4 

211,8 

204.9 

213.4 

290.6 

336.5 

477 

380.9 

197,9 

212,2 

205 3 

213.8 

291.3 

337.3 

478 

381.7 

198.5 

212.8 

205.9 

214.4 

292,0 

338.0 

47 fl 

382.5 

199.0 

213.4 

206.5 

215.0 

292 7 

338.8 

480 

383.3 

199.5 

213.9 

207.0 

215.5 

293.3 

339.6 

481 

384.1 

200.1 

214.5 

207.6 

216.1 

294,0 

340.4 

482 

384.9 

200.5 

215.0 

208.0 

216.6 

294.7 

341.2 

4 S 3 

385.7 

201.1 

215.5 

208.6 

217.2 

295.4 

3-12.0 

484 

386.5 

201.7 

216.1 

209.2 

217.8 

296,1 

342.8 

485 

3 S 7.3 

202.2 

216.6 

209.7 

218.3 

296.7 

343.5 

486 

388.1 

202.7 

217.2 

210.2 

218.8 

297.4 

341.3 

487 

388,9 

203.2 

217.7 

210.7 

219.3 

298.1 

345.1 

4 SS 

389,7 

203.8 

218 3 

211 3 

219 9 

298.8 

345.9 

489 

390.5 

204.3 

218,9 

211.9 

220.5 

299.5 

340.7 

490 

391.3 

204,8 

219 . 4 

212.4 

221,0 

300.1 

347.5 

491 

392.1 

205.4 

219,8 

212.9 

221.0 

300.8 

348.2 

492 

392 9 

205,9 

220,4 

213.4 

222 1 

301.5 

319 0 

493 

393,7 

206.5 

221.0 

214.0 

222.7 

302.2 

349.8 

494 

394.5 

207,0 

221.6 

214.6 

223.3 

■ 302,9 

350.6 

495 

395.3 

207.5 

222 1 

215,1 

223,8 

303.5 

361.4 

496 

396.1 

208,1 

222.7 

215.7 

224.4 

304.2 

352.2 

497 

396.9 

208.6 

223,2 

216.2 

224 9 

304 9 

352.9 

498 

397.7 

209.2 

223.7 

216.7 

225.5 

305,6 

353.7 

499 

398.0 

209.7 

224.3 

217.3 

226.1 

306.3 

354.5 

500 

399.3 

210.2 

224.8 

217.8 

226,6 

306.9 

355 3 

501 

400.1 

210.8 

225.4 

218.4 

227.2 

307.6 

356. 1 

502 

400.9 

211.3 

225.9 

218.9 

227.7 

308.3 

356.9 

503 

401.7 

211.9 

226 5 

219.5 

228.3 

309.0 

357,7 

504 

, 402,5 

212.5 

227.2 

220,1 

i 228.9 

i 309.7 

368.5 

505 

403,3 

213,0 

227.6 

220.6 

229.4 

310,3 

359 2 

506 

i 404,1 

213.6 

228.2 

, 221.2 

230.0 

• 311.0 

360.0 

507 

1 404.9 

214.0 

i 228.7 

1 221.6 

230.5 

311.7 

360,8 

508 

405.7 ' 

214.6 

229.3 ^ 

222.2 1 

231.1 ' 

312.4 

361,6 

509 

406.5 

215.2 

229.9 

222.8 

231.7 

313.1 

362.4 

510 

407,3 

215.7 

230.4 

223.3 

232.3 

313.7 

363.2 

511 

408.1 

216.3 

231.0 

223,9 

232.8 

314.4 

364.0 

512 

408.9 

216,8 

231.5 

224.4 

233.3 

316.1 

364.8 

513 

409.7 

217.4 

232.1 

22,5.0 

233.9 

315.8 

365.6 

514 

410.5 

218.0 

232.7 

225.6 

234,5 

316.5 

366,4 

515 

411.3 

218.5 

233,2 

226.1 

235.0 

317.1 

367.1 

516 

412.1 

219.1 

233.8 

226,7 

235,6 

317.8 

367.9 

517 

412,9 

219.6 

234.3 

227.2 

236.2 

318.5 

368.7 

518 

413.7 

220.2 

234.9 

227.8 

236.8 

319.2 

369.5 

519 

414.5 

220,8 

235,5 

228.4 

237.4 

319.9 

370.3 
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Copper 

oxide 

(CuO). 


520 

621 

522 

523 

524 

525 

526 

527 

528 

529 

530 

531 

532 

533 
634 

535 

536 

537 

538 

539 


540 

541 

542 

543 


TABLE 16 . (Co/idiided.) 
50 c.c. Fehlinjr’s SoIuUon, 


Cnpijer 

(Cu). 

OliiLose. 

I'VuotOrio. 

mgs. 

irm 

lugs. 

415.3 

221,3 

236.0 

416.1 

221.9 

236.6 

416,9 

222.4 

237 1 

417.7 

223,0 

237 7 

418,5 

223.6 

238,3 

419.3 

221.2 

238.8 

420,1 

224.7 

239.5 

420.9 

225.2 

240.0 

421.7 

225.8 

240.6 

422.5 

226.4 

211.2 

423.3 

227.0 

241.7 

424.1 

227.6 

242.3 

424.9 

228.1 

212.9 

425 7 

228.7 

243 , 5 

426.4 

229,2 

244.0 

427.2 

229.7 

244.0 

428.0 

230.3 

215.1 

428.8 

230.9 

245.7 

429.6 

231 . 5 

246 . 3 

430.4 

232.1 

246. 9 

431.2 

232 6 

247.4 

432.0 

233.2 

248 0 

433.8 

233.8 

218.6 

434.6 

234,4 

249.2 


Invert 

' Gtdaciosc. 

j I.fict«se 



iGsILjOii+irnO 

22V9 

2'37"9 


22<,),5 

238.5 

321.3 

2,30.0 

239 0 

321.9 

2,30.6 

230 6 

322.6 

231.2 

240.2 

323.3 

231,7 

240.7 

323.9 

232 4 

211.3 

324 7 

233 0 
233.5 

241.9 

2 12,5 

325.4 

326.1 

234.1 

21.T1 

326.8 

234 6 

213.6 

327 4 

235,2 1 

■ 244 2 

328.1 1 

235.8 i 

211.8 

328 9 ; 

236.4 ' 

215.4 

329.6 ! 

236.9 i 

245.9 

330.2 i 

237 , 1 i 
238.0 ! 

246.5 

247,1 

330,9 

331.6 

238,6 i 
239.2 i 

247.6 

332.2 ; 

248.2 

332.9 

239 8 : 

1 

24S.8 

333.7 

240.3 ■ 

219.4 

'331,4 ! 

240.9 : 

250.0 1 

335.1 : 

241 5 : 

250.6 [ 

335,7 I 

242.1 ' 

251.2 I 

336.4 i 


Maltoise 

inea. 

371.1 

371.9 

372.7 

373 . 5 

371.3 

375 . 1 
375 9 

376.7 

377 . 5 

378.3 

379.1 

379.9 

350.7 

381 . 5 

382.2 
383.0 
383. S 

384.6 

385.4 

380.2 

387 0 

387.8 

388.6 

389.4 
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TABLE* 17. 

Brown, Morris and Millar's Table for DETERMiNiNa Glucose, Fructc^e 
AND Invert Sugar. 



Glucose. 1 

Fructose, | 

Id vert sugar. 

Milligrams 













of sugar, 

1 

Copper 1 

1 (Cu). 1 

Cupric 

oxide 

(CuO). 

Copper 

(Cu). 

Cupric 

oxide 

(CuO). 

Copper 

(Cu). 

Cupric 

oxide 

(CuO). 


grama. 

grams. 

1 grams. 

gruinn4 

Kratns, 

grams. 

50 ; 

1 0.1030 ! 

0.1289 

0.0923 

0.1155 

0.0975 

0.1221 

55 

0,1134 ! 

0,1422 

0.1027 

0.1287 

0.1076 

0.1349 

60 

0.1238 

0.1552 

0.1122 

0.1407 

0.1176 

0.1474 

65 

0.1342 

0.1682 

0.1216 

0,1524 

0,1275 

0.1598 

70 

0.1443 

0.1809 

0,1312 

0,1645 

0.1373 

0.1721 

7.1 

0-1.543 

0.1935 

0.1405 

0.1761 

0.1468 

0.1840 

80 

0.1044 

0.2061 

0.1500 

0.1881 

0.1566 

0.1963 

85 

0.1740 

0.2187 ' 

0.1,590 

. 0.1993 

0.1662 

0.2084 

90 

0.1834 

0.2299 

0.1686 

0.2114 

0.1755 

0.2200 

95 

0.1930 

0.2420 

0.1774 

0.2224 

0.1848 

0,2317 

100 

0.2027 

0.2538 

0.1862 

0.2331 

0.1941 

0,2430 

105 

0.2123 

0.2662 

0.1952 

0.2447 

0.2034 

i 0.2550 

110 

0.2218 

0.2781 

0.2040 1 

0.2558 

i 0.2128 ' 

1 0.2668 

115 

0,2313 

0.2900 

0.2129 

0.2669 

1 0,2220 

1 0,2783 

120 

0.2404 

0.3014 

0,2215 

1 0.2777 1 

0.2311 1 

i 0.2898 

125 

0.2496 

0.3130 

0,2303 

0.2887 1 

0.2400 ! 

0.3009 

130 

0,2585 

0.3241 

0.2390 

0.2997 

0,2489 

0.3121 

135 

0.2675 

0.3354 

0.2477 

0,3106 

0.2578 

0.3232 

140 

0,2762 

0.3463 

0.2559 

0.3209 

0,2663 

0.3339 

145 

0.2850 

0.3,573 

0.2641 

0.3311 

0.2750 

0.3448 

150 

0.2934 

0.3073 

0.2723 

0.3409 

0.2832 

0.3546 

155 

0,3020 

0.3787 

0.2805 

0.3517 

0.2915 

0.3655 

160 

0.3103 ' 

0,3891 

0.2889 

0.3622 

0.3002 

0.3764 

165 

0.3187 

0,3996 

0.2972 

0.3726 

0.3086 

0 3869 

170 1 

1 0,3268 

0.4098 

0.3053 

0.3828 

0.3167 

0.3971 

175 

0..3350 

0.4200 

0.3134 

0,3930 

0.3251 

0.4076 

180 

1 0.3431 

0,4302 

0.3216 

0.4032 

0.3331 

0.4177 

185 ' 

1 0.3508 

0.4399 

0.3297 

0,4134 

0.3410 

0,4276 

190 , 

1 0.3,590 

0.4.501 

0.3377 

0.4234 

0.3490 

0.4370 

195 

, 0.3668 

0,4599 

0.3457 

0.4335 

0.3570 

0.4476 

200 

! 0.3745 

0.4689 

0.3.539 

0.4431 

0.3650 

0.4570 

205 

i 0.3822 

0.4792 

0.3616 

0.4534 

0.3726 

0.4672 


* See “ Handbook,” page 425. 
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TABLE* IS. 


Dekken's Tahle for Determining Glucose, Maltose and Lactose. 


Cupric 

Glide. 

fCuO). 

Glucose. 

Maltose. 

I.actose, 

Cupric 

oiide. 

(CuO). 

niucosa. 

Maltose. 

Lactose. 

mgB. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

1 mgs. 

mgs. 

i mga. 

30 

13.2 

21.7 

18.8 

83 

36.8 

60,3 

52.4 

31 

13,7 

22.4 

19.5 

84 

1 37.2 

61.1 

! 53.0 

32 

14.1 

23.1 

20.1 

85 

37.7 

61.8 

53.6 

33 

14.6 

23.9 

20.7 

86 

' 38.1 

62,5 

54.3 

34 

15.0 

24.6 

21.4 

87 

38.5 

63.3 

54.9 

35 

1 15.4 

25.3 

22.0 

88 

39.0 

64.0 

55.5 

36 

15.9 

26.1 

22,6 

89 

39.4 

64.7 

56.2 

37 

16.3 

26.8 

23.3 

90 

39.9 

65.5 

56.8 

38 

16.8 

27,5 

23.9 

91 

40.3 

66.2 

57.4 

39 

17.2 

28.3 

24.5 

92 

40.8 

66.9 

58.1 

40 

17.6 

29.0 

25,2 

93 

41,2 

67.7 

58.7 

41 

18.1 

29.7 

25.8 

94 ■ 

41.7 

68.4 

59.3 

42 

18.5 

30.5 

26.4 

95 

42.1 

69.1 

60.0 

43 

19.0 

31.2 

27.1 

96 

42.5 

69.9 

60.6 

44 

19.4 

31.9 

27.7 

97 

43.0 

70.6 

01.2 

45 

19.9 

32.7 

28.3 

98 

43 4 

71.3 

61.9 

46 

20.3 

33,4 

29.0 

99 

43.9 

72.1 

62.5 

47 

20.7 

34.1 

29.6 

100 

41.4 

72.8 

63.2 

48 

21.2 

34.8 

30.2 

101 

44.8 

73.5 

63.8 

49 

21.6 

35.5 

30.8 

102 

45.3 

74.3 

64.4 

60 

22.1 

36.2 

31.5 

103 

45.7 

75.0 

65. 1 

51 

22 . 5 

37.0 

32.1 

101 

46.2 

75.7 

65.7 

52 

1 23.0 

37.7 

32.7 

105 

46.6 

76.5 

66.3 

53 

23,4 

38.4 

33.3 

106 

47,0 

77.2 

67.0 

54 

23,8 

39.2 

34.0 

107 

47,5 

77.9 

67,6 

55 

24.2 

39.9 

34.6 

108 

48,0 

78.7 

68.2 

56 

24.7 

40.5 

35.2 

109 

48.4 

79 4 

68.9 

57 

25.1 

41.3 

35.9 

110 

48.9 

80.1 

69.5 

58 

25.5 

42,1 

36,5 

111 

49-, 3 

80.9 

70.1 

59 

26.0 

42.8 

37.1 

112 

49,8 

81.6 

70.8 

60 

26,4 

43.5 

37.8 

113 

50,2 

82.3 

71.4 

61 

26,9 

44.3 

38.4 

114 

.50.7 

83.1 

72.0 

62 

27.3 

45.0 

39,0 

115 

51.1 

83.8 

72.7 

63 

27.8 

45.7 

39 7 

116 

51.6 

84.5 

73.3 

64 

28.2 1 

46.5 

' 40.3 

117 

52.0 

85,2 

74,0 

05 

28.7 

47.2 

40.9 

118 

52.4 

85.9 

74.6 

66 

29.1 

47.9 1 

41.6 

119 

52.9 

86,6 

75.2 

67 

29.5 

48.6 

42.2 

120 

53.3 

87.4 

75,9 

68 

30.0 

49.4 

42.8 

121 

53.8 

88.1 

i 76.6 

69 

.30.4 

50.1 

43.5 

122 

54 2 

88.9 

1 77.2 

70 

30,9 

50.8 

44.1 

m 

54.7 

89.6 

' 77.9 

71 

31.3 

51.6 

44.7 

124 

55.1 

90.3 

78.5 

72 

31,8 

52,3 

45.4 

125 

55 . 6 

91.1 

79.1 

73 

32.2 

53.0 

46.0 

1 126 

50.0 

91.8 ‘ 

79.8 

74 

.32,6 

53.8 

40.6 

; 127 

56.5 

92.5 

80.4 

75 

33,1 

51.5 

47,3 

I 128 

50,9 

93,3 

81.1 

76 

33.5 

55.2 

47.9 

129 

57 3 

94.0 

81.7 

77 

34,0 

56.0 

48.5 

130 

57.8 

94.8 

82.4 

78 

34.4 

56.7 

49,2 

131 

58.2 

95,5 

83.0 

79 

34.9 

57.4 

40,8 

132 

58.7 

96,2 

83,6 

80 

35.4 

58.1 

50.5 

133 

59,1 

97,0 

84.2 

81 

35,9 

58.9 

51.1 

' 134 

59,6 

97.7 

84.9 

82 

36.3 

59.6 

51.7 

135 

60,0 

98.4 

85.5 


* See " Ilaridbook,” page 425. 
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TABLE 18 . {Continued.) 


Cupriu 

oiirfe 

(CuO), 

Glucose. 

Maltose. 

Lactose, 

Cupric 

oxide 

(CuO). 

Glucose. 

Maltose. 

Lactose. 

mgs. • 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

130 

00,5 

99.2 

86.1 

190 

84.9 

139.1 

121.0 

137 

60.9 

99.9 

86.8 

191 

85.4 

139.9 

121.7 

138 

61,3 

100.7 

87,4 

192 

85,9 

140,6 

122.3 

139 

61.8 

101.4 

88.1 j 

193 

86.3 

141.4 

123.0 

140 

62,2 

102.1 

88.7 

194 

86.8 

142.1 

123.6 

Ul 

62.7 

, 102.8 

, 89,3 

195 

87.2 

142.8 

124.3 

142 

63 :i 

1 103,5 

i 90,0 

196 

87,7 

143.6 

124.9 

143 

63.6 

104.3 

00.6 

197 

88.1 

144.3 

125.6 

144 

64.0 

105,0 

; 91.3 

198 

88.6 

145.1 

126.2 

145 

64.5 

105.8 

, 91,9 

199 

89.0 

145.8 

120.9 

146 

64,9 

106.5 

1 92.6 

200 

89,5 

146.6 

127.5 

147 

6 . 5,4 

107.2 

1 93.2 

201 

89.9 

147.3 

128.2 

148 

65.8 

108. 0 

1 93,9 

202 

90.4 

148.1 

128.8 

149 

66,3 

, 108.7 

94.5 

203 

90.8 

148.8 

129.5 

150 

66,8 

109.5 

95.2 1 

204 

91.3 

149.6 

130.1 

151 

67.3 

110.2 

i 95,8 ! 

205 

91.7 

150.3 

130.8 

152 

67,7 

111,0 ! 

96.5 

, 206 

92.2 

151.1 

131.5 

1.53 

68.3 1 

111.7 ! 

97.1 i | 

207 

92.6 

151.8 

132.1 

151 

08.7 

112.4 

97,8 ' 

i 208 

93.1 

152.5 

132.8 

155 

69.2 ' 

113.2 ’ 

08.4 ' 

1 209 

93,5 

153.3 

133.4 

156 

69.6 ! 

113.9 ' 

99.1 ! 

210 

94.0 

154.1 

134,1 

157 

70,0 

114.7 

99.7 

211 

94.1 

154.8 

134.7 

1.58 

70 . 5 ' 

115.4 

100.4 

212 

94.0 

155 . 6 

135 4 

159 

70.9 

110.1 ^ 

101,0 ; 

213 

05.3 

156.3 

136.0 

160 

71 3 

116.9 

101.7 : 

214 

95.8 

157.1 

136.7 

161 

71 8 

117.6 ' 

102,3 

215 

96.3 

157.8 

137.3 

1G2 

72.3 

118.4 ' 

103,0 : 

216 

96.7 

158.6 

138.0 

163 

72.7 

119.1 

103.6 ' 

217 

1 07.2 

, 159.3 

138.6 

164 

73.2 

119.9 

104.3 ' 

218 

1 97.6 

, IGO.O 

139.3 

165 

73,6 ' 

120.6 

104.9 : 

219 

08,1 

160,8 

139.9 

166 

74.1 

121.4 

105,6 

220 

98,6 

1 1615 

140.6 

167 

j 74.5 

122.1 

106.2 

221 

99.0 

102.3 1 

141.2 

16H 

1 74.9 

122.0 

100,9 

222 

99.5 

163,0 1 

141.9 

169 

75 4 

123 6 

107 . 5 

223 

99.9 

163 7 

142 5 

170 

75. S 

124.4 

108.2 

224 

100.4 

104,5 

143.2 

171 1 

76.3 

125.1 

108 8 

225 ! 

100.9 1 

165.3 ' 

143.8 

172 1 

76.8 

125.8 

109.5 

226 1 

101,3 1 

106,0 1 

144.5 

173 

77.3 

120,0 

110.1 

227 

101.8 ' 

166,8 

145.1 

174 

77,7 

127.3 

110.8 ^ 

228 

102,2 ' 

167,5 

145.8 

175 

78.2 

128.1 

in. 4 

229 

102.7 ' 

108.3 

146.4 

176 

78.6 

128,8 

112.0 

1 230 

103.1 

169.1 

147.0 

177 

79.1 

129.0 

112.6 

231 

103,6 

169.8 

147.7 

178 

79.5 

130,3 

113,3 

232 

104.0 

170.6 

118,3 

179 

80.0 

131.0 

113.0 

233 

104.5 

171.3 

149.0 

180 

80.4 

131.8 

114.6 

234 

105.0 

172.1 

149.6 

181 

80,8 

132.5 

115.2 

235 

105.4 

172.8 

150.3 

182 

81,3 

133.2 

115.8 

236 

105,9 

173.6 

150.9 

183 

81.8 

134.0 

116.5 ; 

237 

106,3 

174.3 

151.6 

184 

82,2 

134.7 

117.1 

238 

106.8 

175.1 

152.2 

185 

82,7 

135.5 

117.8 

239 

107.2 

175.8 

152.9 

186 

83.1 

136.2 

118.4 ^ 

240 

107.7 

176.6 

153.5 

187 

83,0 

136.9 

119,1 

241 

108,1 

177.3 

154.2 

188 

84.0 

137.7 

119.7 ' 

242 

108.6 

178.1 

154.8 

189 

84,4 

138,4 

120.4 ^ 

243 

109.0 

178.8 

155.5 
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TABLE 18. (Coicluded.) 


Cupric 

Glide 

(CuO), 

Glucose. 

Maltose. 

Lactose. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

244 

109.5 

179,6 

156. 1 

245 

109,9 

180,3 

156.8 

246 

110,4 

181 . 1 

157.4 

247 

110.9 

181.8 

158,1 

248 

111,3 

182.6 

158.7 

249 

111.8 

183,3 

159,4 

2B0 

112.3 

184,1 

160.0 

251 

112.7 

184. S 

160,7 

252 

113.2 

185.0 

161.3 

253 

113.7 

186,3 

162,0 

254 

114.1 

187,1 

162,6 

255 

114.6 

187. 8 

163 3 

256 

115.0 

188.6 

163.9 

257 

115.5 

189.3 

164.6 

258 

110,0 

190.1 

165,2 

2,59 

116,4 

190,8 

165.9 

260 

116,9 

191.6 

166.5 

261 

117.3 

192.4 

167.2 

262 

117.8 

193.1 

167.8 

263 

118.3 

193.9 

168.1 

264 

118,7 

194. G 

160.5 

265 

119,2 

195,4 

169,8 

266 

119.6 

196 . 1 : 

170.4 

267 

120,1 

196.9 1 

171,1 

268 

120,6 

197.7 

171.7 

269 

121,0 

198.4 

172,1 

270 

121,4 

199.2 

173.0 

271 

121,9 

199.9 

173,7 

272 

122.4 

200,7 

174.4 

273 

122.8 

201 .5 

175 0 

274 

123.3 

202.2 

175.7 

275 

123.7 

203.0 

176,3 

276 

124,2 

203.7 

177.0 

277 

124,6 

204.5 

177.6 

278 

125,1 

205.2 

17S.3 

279 

125,6 

206 0 

17S.9 

280 

126.1 

206.8 

170.0 

281 

126.5 

207 . 5 

180,2 

282 

127.0 

208.3 

180.9 


Cupric 

oxide 

(CuO). 

Glucose. 

Maltose. 

Lactose. 

mgs. 

mga. 

ifigs. 

mga. 

2S3 

127,4 

209.0 

1S1.5 

284 

127.9 

209.8 

182.2 

285 

128.3 

1 210.5 

182.9 

286 

128.8 

211.3 

183.6 

287 

129.3 

1 212.1 

184.2 

288 

129,7 

212,8 

184.9 

289 

130.2 

213.6 

185.6 

290 

130,6 

1 214,3 

186.2 

291 

131.1 

215.1 

186.9 

292 

131.5 

^ 215,9 

187.6 

293 

132.0 

216,6 

188.2 

294 

132.5 

: 217.4 

188.9 

295 

133. 0 

' 218.2 

1<S9.5 

290 

133.4 

218.9 

190.2 

2^)7 

133.0 

219,7 

190,8 

298 

134 3 

220.4 

191.5 

299 

134,8 

221.2 

192.1 

300 

135.3 

221.9 

192.8 

301 

135,7 

222.7 

193.4 

302 

136.2 

223.5 

194 1 

303 

13G.G 

224.2 

191,7 

304 

137.1 

225.0 

195.3 

305 

137.6 

225.8 

196.0 

306 

138.0 

226.5 

196.6 

307 1 

138,5 

227.3 

197.3 

308 ' 

138.9 

228.1 

197.9 

309 

139,4 

228.8 

198.6 

310 

139,9 

229.6 

199.3 

311 

140,3 

230.4 

199 9 

312 

110.8 

231.1 

200.6 

313 

141.2 

i 231.9 

201,3 

314 

141.7 

i 232.7 

202.0 

315 

142,2 

233,4 

202.6 

310 

142,6 

234.2 

203.3 

317 

143 1 

234 9 

203.9 

318 

113,0 

235,7 

204 6 

319 

144.0 

236.5 

205.3 

320 

144.5 

237.2 

205.9 
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TABLE* 19. 

Munson and Walker's Table for Determininq Glucose, Invert Sugar 
Alone, Invert Sugar in the Presence of Sucrose (0.4 Gram ano 
2 Grams Total Sugar), Lactose and Maltose. 


10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 
IG 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 


25 

26 

27 

28 
20 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 


35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 


0 

1 
a 

s 

2 

3 

Q 

Invert sugar. 

Invert sugar 
and Burroae. 

Lactose. 

Maitose. 

0.4 gram total 

2 grams total 

i 

a 

C 

d 

ta 

+ 

i 

K 

U 

d 

W 

<5 

d 

i 

6 

% 

6 

xuga. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgp. 

mga. 

mga. 

mga. 

mga. 

mgs. 

8.9 

4,0 

4.5 

1.6 


3.8 

4.0 

5.9 

6.2 

9.8 

4.5 

5.0 

2.1 


4.5 

4.7 

6.7 

7.0 

10,7 

4.9 

5.4 

2.5 


5.1 

5.4 

7.5 

7.9 

11,5 

5.3 

5.8 

3.0 


5.8 

6.1 

8.3 

8.7 

12.4 

5.7 

6.3 

3.4 


6.4 

6.8 

9,1 

9.5 

13,3 

6.2 

6.7 

3.9 


7.1 

7.5 

9.9 

10.4 

14.2 

6.6 

7.2 

4.3 


7.8 

8.2 

10.6 

U.2 

15.1 

7.0 

7.6 

4.8 


8.4 

8.9 

11.4 

12.0 

16.0 

7.5 

8.1 

5.3 


9.1 

9.5 

12.2 

12.9 

16.9 

7.9 

8.5 

5.7 


9.7 

10.2 

13.0 

13.7 

17.8 

8,3 

8.9 

6.1 


10.4 

10.9 

13.8 

14.6 

18.7 

8.7 

9.4 

0,6 


11.0 

11.6 

14.6 

15.4 

19.5 

9.2 

9.8 

7.0 


11.7 

12.3 

15.4 

16,2 

20.4 

9.6 

10.3 

7.5 


12.3 

13.0 

1G.2 

17.1 

21 3 

, 10.0 

10.7 

7.9 


13 0 

13.7 

17.0 

17.9 

22,2 

10.5 

11,2 

1 8.4 


13.7 

j 14.4 

17.8 

18.7 

23,1 ! 

10.9 

11,6 

8.8 


14.3 

15.1 

18.6' 

19.6 

24.0 

11.3 

! 12.0 

9.3 


15.0 

15.8 

10.4 

20.4 

24.9 ' 

11.8 ' 

12,5 ' 

9.7 * 


15.6 ' 

16.5 ' 

20.2 

21.2 

25.8 ' 

12.2 

12.9 ' 

10.2 ' 


16.3 ' 

17.1 1 

21.0 

22.1 

26.6 

12.6 

13,4 

10.7 

4.3 

16.9 

17.8 

21. S 

22 9 

27.5 

13.1 

13.8 

11.1 

4.7 

17.6 

18.5 

22.6 

23.7 

28.4 

13.5 

14.3 

11.6 

5.2 

18.3 

19.2 

23.3 

24.6 

29.3 

13.9 

14.7 

12,0 

5.6 

18,9 

19.9 

21.1 

25.4 

30.2 

14.3 

15.2 

12.5 

6.1 

19.6 

20.6 

24.9 

20.2 

31.1 

14,8 

15.6 

12.9 

6.5 

20,2 

21.3 

25.7 

27.1 

32,0 

15.2 

16.1 

13.4 

7.0 

20.9 

22.0 

26.5 

27.9 

32.9 

15.6 

16.5 

13.8 

7.4 

21.5 

22.7 

27,3 

28.7 

33.8 

16,1 

16.9 

11.3 

7.9 

22,2 

23.4 

28,1 

29.6 

34.6 

16.5 

17.4 

14.7 

8.4 

22.8 

24.1 

28.9 

30.4 

35.5 

16,9 

17.8 

15.2 

8.8 

23.5 

24,8 

20.7 

31.3 

36.4 

17.4 

18,3 

15.6 

9.3 

24,2 

25,4 

30.5 

32,1 

37.3 

17.8 

18,7 

16.1 

9,7 

24.8 

26,1 

31.3 

32.9 

38.2 

18.2 

19.2 

16.6 

10.2 

25.5 

26.8 

32.1 

33.8 

39.1 

18,7 

19.6 

17.0 

10.7 

20.1 

27,5 

32.9 

34.6 


* iSte " Hundbook,” page 426. 
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TABLE 19. {Continued.) 


q 

6 

3 

3 

8 

a 

3 

o 

Copper <Cu). 

1 

1 

Q 

1 

Invert sugar, 
and suurotsc. 

T.actaBe. 

Maltose. 

13 

E * 

E s 

d 

£ * 
|l 

4 

iC 

u 

d 

K 

+ 

1 

(5 

<5 

ti 

0 

d 

w 

+ 

i 

0 

fllfiS, 

niE3. 1 

mK3. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

digs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

45 

40.0 1 

19.1 

20.1 

17,5 

11,1 

26,8 

28.2 

33.7 

35.4 

46 

40.9 

19.6 

20,6 

17,9 

11. G 

27,4 

28.9 

34.4 

36.3 

47 

41.7 : 

20.0 

21,0 

18,4 

12.0 

28.1 

29.6 

35,2 

37.1 

48 

42.6 

20.4 

21 4 

18,8 

12 . 5 : 

28.7 

30.3 

36.0 

37.9 

49 

43.5 

20.9 

21,9 

19.3 

12.9 

29,4 

31.0 

36.8 

38.8 

50 

44.4 

21 3 

22,3 

19.7 

13.4 

‘ 30.1 

31.7 

37.6 

39.0 

51 : 

45,3 

21.7 

22.8 

20.2 

13.9 

30.7 

32.4 

38.4 

40.4 

52 

46.2 

22.2 

23.2 

20.7 

14.3 

31.4 

33,0 

39.2 

41.3 

53 

47.1 

22.6 

23.7 

21.1 

14.8 

32.1 

33.7 

40.0 

42.1 

54 

48.0 

23.0 

24.1 

21.6 

15,2 

32,7 

34.4 

40.8 

42.9 

65 

48.9 

23,5 

24,6 

22,0 

15.7 

33,4 

35.1 

41.6 

43.8 

56 

49.7 

23,9 

25.0 

22 5 

16.2 

34 0 

35.8 

42.4 

44.6 

57 

50.6 

24,3 

25 5 

22,9 

16,6 

31,7 

36.5 

43.2 

45.1 

58 

51.5 

24.8 

25.9 

23.4 

17.1 

35.4 

37.2 

44,0 

46.3 

59 

52.4 

25,2 

26.4 

23,9 

17.5 

36.0 

37.9 

44.8 

47.1 

GO 

53.3 

25,0 

26.8 

24,3 

18.0 

■ 36,7 

38.6 

45.6 

48.0 

61 

64.2 

28.1 

27,3 

24.8 

18.5 

37,3 

39.3 

40.3 

1 48.8 

62 

55.1 

26.5 

27,7 

25,2 

18.9 

38,0 

40 0 

47.1 

49.6 

63 

56.0 

27,0 

28.2 

25 . 7 

19,4 

38.6 

40.7 

47.91 

50.5 

64 

56.8 

27.4 

28.6 

26.2 

19 . 8 

39.3 

41.4 

48.7 

51.3 

65 

57.7 

27.8 

29.1 

26.6 

20,3 

40,0 

42.1 

49.5 

52.1 

66 

58.6 

28.3 

29,5 

27.1 

20.8 

40.6 

42 8 

50.3 

* 53.0 

67 

59 5 

28.7 

30.0 

27,5 

21.2 

41.3 

43.5 

51 1 

53. S 

6S 

60.4 

29.2 

30 4 

28,0 

21.7 

41 .9 

11,2 

51.9 

54.6 

69 

61.3 

29.6 

30,9 

28.5 

22.2 

42.6 

44,8 

52.7 

55.5 

70 

62 2 

30,0 

31.3 

28.9 

22.6 

43.3 

45.5 

53.5 

56.3 

71 

03,1 

30.6 

31.8 

29.4 

23 1 

43.9 

46.2 

54 3 

57,1 

72 

64.0 

30.9 

32.3 

29.8 

23,5 

44,6 

46.0 

55.1 

58.0 

73 

64 8 

31.4 

32.7 

30.3 

24.0 

45.2 

47.6 

55.9 

58.8 

74 

65.7 

31.8 

33.2 

30.8 

24.5 

45,9 

48,3 

56.7 

59.6 

75 

66.6 

32.2 

33.6 

31.2 

24.9 

46.6 

49.0 

57.5 

60.5 

76 

67,5 

32.7 

34.1 

31.7 

25.4 

47.2 

49.7 

58.2 

i 61.3 

77 

68.4 

33,1 

34 5 

32,1 

25.9 

47.9 

50.4 

59.0 

62.1 

78 

69,3 

33,6 

35,0 

32.6 

26 3 

48.5 

51 1 

59 8 

a3.o 

79 

70.2 

34.0 

35.4 

33.1 

26.8 

49,2 

51,8 

GO. 6 

63.8 

80 

71.1 

34 4 

35.9 

33,5 

27,3 

49.9 

j 52,5 

01,4 

64.6 

81 

71.0 

34.9 

36 3 

34,0 

27.7 

50.5 

53,2 

62.2 

65.5 

82 

72.8 

35.3 

36,8 

31.5 

28 2 

51.2 

53 9 

63,0 

66.3 

83 

73.7 

35.8 

37.3 

34,9 

28,6 

51,8 

54.6 

63.8 

67.1 

84 

74.6 

36.2 

37.7 

35 4 

29.1 

52,5 

55.3 

64.6 

68.0 
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TABLE 19. (ConHnued.) 


q 

6 


' 1 


Invert sugar 
and sucrose. 

Lactose, 

Maltose. 

g 

s. 

9 

u 

Copper <Ci 

0 

+3 

Invert Buga 

0.4 gram total 

2 grams total 
sugar. 

q 

W 

0 

d 

a ■ 

+ 

d 

fS 

q 

0 

i 

X 

d 

d 

K 

t 

4 

K 

d 

mgs. 

1 mgs. 

mgs. 

mga. 1 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

85 

75.5 

36.7 

38.2 ! 

35.8 

29,6 

53.1 

56.0 

G5.4 

68. 8 

86 

76.4 

37.1 

38,6 ! 

36.3 

30.0 

53.8 

56.6 

66.2 

69.7 

87 

i 77.3 

37.5 

39.1 

36.8 

30.5 

54.5 

57,3 

67.0 

70.5 

88 ! 

78.2 1 

38.0 

39.5 

37.2 

31,0 

55.1 

58,0 

67.8 

71.3 

89 

79.1 , 

38,4 

40.0 

37.7 

, 31,4 

55.8 

58.7 

68.5 

72.2 

90 ' 

79.9 ' 

38.9 1 

40.4 

38.2 

31.9 

56.4 

59.4 

69.3 

73.0 

91 

80.8 

39.3 

40,9 

38.6 

32,4 

i 57.1 

60.1 

70.1 

73,8 

92 

81.7 

39.8 

41.4 

39 1 

32.8! 

, 57,8 

60.8 

70.9 

74.7 

93 

82.6 

40,2 

41.8 

39,6 

33,3 

1 58.4 

61,5 

71.7 

75 5 

94 

83.5 

40.6 

42.3 

40.0 1 

33.8' 

59.1 

62.2 

72.5 

76.3 

95 

84.4 

41.1 

42.7 

40,5 

34.2 

59,7 

62.9 

73.3 

77,2 

96 

85.3 

41 5 

43.2 

41 0 

34 7 

60,4 

63,6 

74.1 

78.0 

97 

86.2 

42.0 

43.7 

41.4 : 

35 2 

61.1 

64,3 

74.9 

78.8 

98 

87.1 

42,4 

44.1 

41 9 

35.6 

61,7 

65.0 

: 75.7 

79.7 

99 

87.9 

42.9 

44,6 

42.4 1 

36,1 j 

62.4 

65.7 

76.5 

80,5 

100 

88.8 

43 3 

45.0 

42 8 

36.6' 

63.0 

66.4 

77,3 

81.3 

101 

89.7 

43,8 

45.5 

43.3 

37.0 

63,7 

67.1 

78,1 

82.2 

102 

90 6 

44 2 

46,0 

43.8 

37.5 

64.4 

67.8 

1 78.8 

i 83.0 

103 

91.5 

44,7 

46 4 

44,2 

38.0' 

65,0 

68.5 

79.6 

83.8 

104 

92.4 

45.1 

46.9 

44,7 

38.6 

65.7 

69.1 

1 80.4 

i 84.7 

105 

93,3 

45,5 

47.3 

45,2 

38,9 

66.4 

69.8 

81.2 

8,5.5 

106 

94.2 

46.0 

47.8 

45 G 

39.4 

67.0 

1 70.5 

82.0 

86.3 

107 

95.0 

46,4 

48,3 

46.1 

39.9 

67.7 

, 71.2 ! 

82.8' 

87.2 

108 

95.9 

46.9 

48,7 

46.6 

40.3: 

68.3 

71.9 1 

83.6! 

88.0 

109 

96.8 

47.3 

49,2 

47,0 

40.8 

69.0 

, 72.6 

84.4' 

1 

i 88.8 

no 

97.7 

47.8 

49 6 

47.5 

41.3 

69.7 

73.3 

85.2 

89.7 

111 

98.6 

48.2 

50.1 

48.0 

41,7 

70.3 

1 74.0 

86.0 

90.5 

112 

99.5 

48,7 

60.6 

48.4 

42.2! 

71.0 

74.7 1 

86.8' 

91.3 

113 

100.4 

49.1 

51,0 

48.9 

42.7 

71.6 

i 75.4 

87.6 

92.2 

114 

101.3 

49,6 

51,5 

49.4 

43.2 

72.3 

76.1 

88.4 

93.0 

115 

102.2 

50,0 

51.9 

49,8 

43.6 

73.0 1 

76.8 

89.2 

93.9 

116 

103.0 

50 5 

52.4 

,50 3 

44.1 

73.6 ! 

77.5 

90.0 

94.7 

117 

103.9 

50.9 

52.9 

50.8 

44.6 

74,3 

78.2 

90.7 

95.5 

118 

104.8 

51,4 

53.3 

51 2 

45.0 

75.0 

78.9 

91.5 

96.4 

119 

105,7 

51,8 

53.8 

51,7 ' 

45,5 

75,6 1 

79.0 

92.3 

97.2 

120 

106.6 

52.3 

54.3 

52.2 

40.0 

76.3 

80.3 

93.1 

98.0 

121 

107.5 

52,7 

54,7 

52.7 

46,5 

76.9 

81,0 

93.9 

98.9 

122 

108.4 

53,2 

55.2 

53,1 

46,9 

77.6 

, 81,7 

94.7 

99.7 

123 

109 3 

53,6 

55.7 

,53.6 

47.4 

78.3 

82.4 

95.5 

100,5 

124 

110,1 

54,1 

56.1 

54.1 

47.9 

78.9 

83.1 

96.3 

101.4 
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TABLE 19. (Continued,) 


rngs, 

12,5 

12fi 

127 

128 

129 

130 

131 

132 

133 

134 

135 
130 

137 

138 

139 

140 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 
140 

147 

148 

149 

150 

151 

152 

153 


Copper (Cu). 

1 

g 

0 

Invert eugar. j 

i 

Invert sugar 
and sucrose. 

Lactose. 

Maltose. 

1 

si 

'3 

0 . 

q 

U 

d 

t 

d 

» 

6 

q 

6 

q 

t 

d 

6 

mg3. 

mgs. 

iriRS, 

mgs. 

mgs. 

tngs. 

rng.«. 

mg-s. 

mgs. 

1 111 0 

54 . 5 

56.6 

54.5 

48.3 

70.6 

83 8 

97.1 

102.2 

111,9 

55.0 

57,0 

55.(1 

48.8 

SO . 3 

84.5 

97 9 

103.0 

112.8 

55.4 

57.5 

55 . 5 

49 3 

80.9 

85.2 

OS 7 

103 9 

113.7 

55.9 

58.0 

55.9 

49 S 

81 .6 

85.9 ; 

00.4 

104.7 

114.6 

56.3 

58.4 

56.4 

50.2 

82.2 

86.6 i 

100.2 

105.5 

115,5 

56,8 

58,9 

56.9 

50,7 

■ 82.9 

87.3 i 

101,0 

106 4 

116,4 

57.2 

59.4 

57.4 

51.2 

83.6 

88.0 i 

101.8 

107.2 

117.3 

57.7 

59.8 

57,8 

51.7 

81.2 

88.7 

102,0 

108 0 

ns 1 

58.1 

60.3 

58.3 

52.1 

81.9 

89.4 

103.4 

108.9 

119.0 

58.6 

60.8 

58. 8 

52.6 

85,5 

90 1 

104.2 

109.7 

119.9 

59.0 

61.2 

59.3 

53.1 

86,2 

90,8 

105.0 

110.5 

120.8 

59,5 

61 7 

59.7 

53,6 

80,9 

91 .5 

105 8 

111.4 

121.7 

60,0 

()2 2 

60.2 

54.0 

87,5 

02.1 

106 6 

112.2 

122.6 

00.4 

62 6 

60.7 

54.5 

88.2 

92.8 

107 4 

113 0 

123.5 

00,9 

63,1 

61.2 

55.0 

88.9 

03.5 

108,2 

113.9 

124,4 

61 3 

63.6 

61.6 

55 . 5 

89. 5 

94 2 

109.0 

114.7 

125.2 

61.8 

61.0 

62. 1 

55 9 

90.2 

94.9 

109.8 

115.5 

126.1 

62.2 

64.5 

62.0 

56.1 

90,8 

95.0 

110.5 

116 4 

127.0 

62.7 

65.0 

63 . 1 

56.9 

91,5 

96.3 

111.3 

117,2 

127.9 

63.1 

65.4 

, 63 . 5 

57.4 

92.2 

97.0 

112 1 ! 

118.0 

1 

12 S.S 

63.6 

65.9 

64,0 

57.8 

92.8 

07 7 

112 9 

■ 118.9 

129.7 

64.0 

66.4 

64.5 j 

58 . 3 ' 

93.5 

98.4 

113 , 7 . 

j 119.7 

130.6 

64,5 

66,9 

65.0 1 

58.8 

91.2 

99.1 

114.5 

! 120.5 

131.5 

65.0 

67,3 

65.4 1 

59.3 

94.8 

99,8 

115.3 

I 121.4 

132,4 

65.4 

67.8 

65. 9 ' 

59.7 

95,5 

100.5 ; 

116.1 

! 122.2 

133.2 

65.9 

1 

i 68.3 

66,4 

60,2 

96,1 

i 101,2 

116.9 

: 123.0 

134.1 

66.3 

i 68.7 

66 9 

60.7 

96.8 

! 101.9 

117.7 

123.9 

135.0 

66.8 

! 00.2 

67.3 

61 2 

97.5 

! 102.6 

118 5 

124.7 

135.9 

67.2 

; 09.7 

67.8 

61 7 

98.1 

1 103.3 

110,3 

125.5 

136.8 

67.7 

j 70.1 

68.3 

62.1 

98.8 

1 104.0 

1 

120.0 

; 126. 1 

137.7 

68.2 

1 70,6 

68 8 

62.6 

90.5 

1 104.7 

120.8 

; 127.2 

138.6 

68.6 

; 71.1 

69,2 

63.1 

j 100,1 

105,4 

121 6 

12 S 0 

139.5 

69.1 

71.6 

69.7 

03.6 

i 100.8 

106,1 

122,4 

i 128.9 

; 140.3 

69,5 

72.0 

70.2 

04.1 

101.5 

100.8 

123.2 

^ 129.7 

' 141.2 

70,0 

72.5 

70,7 

64.5 

102.1 

107.5 

124.0 

i 130.5 

) 112 . 1 

70.4 

73,0 

71.2 

65,0 

102.8 

' 108.2 

12 - 1.8 

1 131.4 

143,0 

70.9 

73.4 

71.6 

65.5 

103.4 

108,0 

! 125.6 

.1 132.2 

5 143.9 

71.4 

73.9 

72.1 

66.0 

' 104.1 

109.6 

126.4 

:: 133.0 

; 144.8 

71 ,8 

74.4 

72,6 

66.5 

104.8 

110.3 

1 127 . 2 ! 133.9 

1 145.7 

72.3 

j 74.9 

73,1 

60,9 

i | 105,4 

' ni.o 

128 . 0 ; 134.7 
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TABLE 19. {Continued.) 


q 

o 

x 

s 

h 

Q, 

3 

o 

Copper (Cu). 

, 

I 

Q 

1 

Invert sugar. | 

1 

1 

Invert sugar, 
and sucrose. 

Lactose. 

Maltose. 

■3 

a 

ll 

2 grams total 

O 

u 

q 

w 

+ 

i 

w 

o 

O 

a 

H 

u" 


mK8, 

i mgs. 

imga. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mga. 

mgs. 

niga. 

165 

j 146,5 

72.8 

75.3 

73.6 

67.4 

106.1 

111.7 

128.8 

135.5 

166 ! 

147.5 

73.2 

75 8 

74.0 

67.9 

106,8 

112.4 

129.6 

136.4 

167 ' 

148.3 

73.7 

76.3 

74.5 

68.4 

107,4 

113.1 

130.3 

137.2 

168 

149.2 

, 74,1 

76,8 

75.0 

68.9 

108.1 

113,8 

131.1 

138.0 

169 

150.1 

74.6 

1 77.2 

, 75.5 

, 69.3 

108.8 

114.5 

131.9 

138.9 

170 

151.0 1 

75.1 

77,7 

1 76.0 

69,8 

109.4 

115.2 

132.7 

139.7 

171 

151.9 ' 

75.5 

78 2 

76,4 

i 70,3 

110.1 

115.9 

133.5 

140.5 

172 

152.8 

76.0 ' 

78,7 

76.9 

70,8 

110.8 

116,6 

134,3 

141.4 

173 

153.7 

76.4 ' 

79.1 

77.4 

71.3 

111.4 

117.3 

135.1 

i 142.2 

174 

154.6 

76.9 , 

79,6 

77.9 ^ 

71.7 

112.1 

118.0 

135.9 

, 143.0 

175 

155,5 

77.4 ' 

80.1 ^ 

78.4 ! 

72.2 

112.8 

118.7 

136,7 

, 143,9 

176 

156,3 

77.8 

80.6 

78.8 ' 

72,7 

113.4 

119,4 

137.5 

, 144.7 

177 

157.2 

78.3 

81.0 

79 3 

73,2 

114.1 

120,1 

138,3 

, 145,5 

178 

158.1 

78,8 

81,5 

79.8 

73,7 

, 114.8 

, 120.8 

139.1 

146.4 

179 

159.0 

79,2 

82.0 

80.3 

74.2 

i 115A 

1 121.5 

139,8 

1 

147.2 

180 

159 9 

79.7 

82.5 

80.8 

74.6 

i 116.1 ' 

122.2 

1 140.6' 

148.0 

ISl 

160.8 

80.1 

82.9 

81.3 

75.1' 

116.7 

122.0 

1 141,4' 

148.9 

182 

161.7 

80.6 

83.4 

81.7 

75 6 

117.4 

123.6 

142,2 

149,7 

183 

162,6 

81.1 

83.9 

82.2 

76.1 

118.1 

124.3 ' 

143.0 

150.5 

184 

163.4 

81.5 

84.4 

82.7 

76.6 

118.7 

125.0 ' 

143.8 

151.4 

185 

164.3 

82,0 

84.9 

83.2 

77.1 

119.4 

125.7 

144,6 

152.2 

186 

165.2 

82,5 

85.3 

83.7 

77,6 

120,1 

126.4 

145.4 

153.0 

187 

166.1 

82,9 

85.8 

84,2 

78.0 

120.7 

127.1 

146.2 

153.9 

188 

167,0 

83.4 

86.3 

84.6 

78.5 

121.4 

127.8 

147.0 

154.7 

189 

167.9 

83.9 

86,8 

^,1 

79,0 

122.1 

128.5 

147.8 

155 5 

190 

168.8 

84.3 

87.2 

85.6 

79.5 

122.7 

129.2 

148.6 

156.4 

191 

169.7 

84.8 

87,7 

86,1 

80.0 

123.4 

129.9 

149.3 

157.2 

192 

170,5 

85,3 

88.2 

86.6 

80,5 

124.1 

130.6 

150.1 

158.0 

193 

171.4 

85.7 

88,7 

87.1 

81,0 

124.7 

131.3 

150.9 

158,9 

194 

172.3 

86,2 

89.2 

87.6 

81.4 

125.4 

132.0 

151.7 

159.7 

195 

173.2 

86,7 

89.6 

88,0 

81.9 

126.1 

132.7 

152.5 

160.5 

196 

174,1 

87.1 

90.1 

88.5 

82.4 

126. 7 

133.4 

153.3 

161.4 

197 

175.0 

87,6 

90.6 

89.0 

82,9 

127.4 

134.1 

154.1 

162.2 

198 

175.9 

88,1 

91.1 

89.5 

83,4 

128.1 

134.8 

154.9 

163.0 

J99 

176,8 

88.5 

91.6 

90.0 

83.9 

128.7 

135,5 

155,7 

163.9 

200 

177.7 

39.0 

92.0 

90.5 

84,4 

129.4 

136,2 

156.5 

164.7 

201 

178,5 

89.5 

92.5 

91.0 

84.8 

130.0 

136,9 

157 3 

165.5 

202 

179,4 

89.9 

93.0 

91.4 

85.3 

130.7 

137.6 

158.1 

166.4 

203 

180,3 

90.4 

93.5 

91.9 

85,8 

131.4 

138.3 

158.8 

167 2 

204 

181 2 

90,9 

94.0 

92.4 

86.3 

132.0 

139.0 

159.6 

168.0 
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TABLE 19. {Co'ixtinmd,) 


o 

g 

;n 

a 

c3 

Copper (Cu). 

■<3 

1 

1 

R 

Invert sugar. 

Invert sugai- 
and sucTOtie. 

Lactose. 

Maltose. 

1 

2 . 
s| 

3 

O 

d 

u 


q 

d 

d 

t 

d 

cf 

mfis. 

mga. 

iriEs. 

tllg.S. 

mg.s, 

mgs. 

mgs. 

iiiKS. 

nig-s. 

mg.s. 

2a') 

182.1 

91.4 

94.5 

92 9 

86.8 

132.7 

139,7 

160.4 

168.9 

206 

183.0 

91,8 

94.9 

93,4 

87.3 

133.4 

140,4 

161.2 

169.7 

207 

183.9 

92.3 

95.4 

93.9 

87,8 

134.0 

141.1 

162 0 

170 5 

208 

184.8 

92.8 

95.9 

91,4 

88.3 

134,7 

141.8 

162.8 

171.4 

209 

185.6 

93.2 

90.4 

94.9 

88,8 

135.4 

142.0 

163.6 

172 2 

210 

186.5 

93.7 

96.9 

95.4 

89.2 

‘ 136,0 

143.2 

164.4 

173.0 

211 

187.4 

94.2 

97.4 

95.8 

89,7 

130,7 

143.9 

165.2 

173.8 

212 

188.3 

94.6 

97,8 

96. 3 

90.2 

137.4 

144.6 

166.0 

174.7 

213 

189.2 

95.1 

98.3 

96.8 

90.7 

138.0 

Mo 3 

166.8 

175.5 

214 

190.1 

95,6 

98.8 

97.3 

91,2 

138.7 

146,0 

167.5 

176.4 

215 

191.0 

96,1 

99 3 

97.8 

91.7 

139.4 

146,7 

16S.3 

177.2 

216 

191.9 

96.5 

99.8 

98 3 

92.2 

140 0 

147.4 

169 1 

178.0 

217 

192.8 

97 0 

1(X) 3 

98.8 

92 7 

110.7 

118.1 

169.9 

178,9 

218 

193.6 

97,5 

100,8 

90 3 

93.2 

141.4 

148.8 

170.7 

179.7 

219 

194.5 

98,0 

101,2 

99,8 

93.7 

142.0 

149.5 

171.5 

180.5 

220 

195.4 

98.4 

101,7 

100.3 

94 2 

142.7 

150 2 

172 3 

181.4 

221 ’ 

196.3 

98.9 

102.2 

100,8 

94.7 

143.4 

150.9 

173.1 

182,2 

222 

197.2 

99.4 

102,7 

101,2 

95,1 

144.0 

151,6 

173.9 

183.0 

223 

198.1 

99.9 

103.2 

101.7 

95,6 

144.7 

152,3 

174,7 

183,9 

224 

199,0 

100.3 

103.7 

102.2 

96.1 

145.4 

153,0 

175.5 

184.7 

225 

199.9 

100.8 

104,2 

102.7 

1 96,6 

146.0 

153,7 

176.2 

185.5 

226 

200.7 

101 3 

101,6 

103.2 

! 97,1 

146.7 

154.4 

177.0 

186.4 

227 

201.6 

101 8 

105.1 

103.7 i 

j 97.6 

147.4 

155.1 

177.8 

187.2 

228 

202.5 

102,2 

lDo,6 

104.2 

98.1 

148.0 

155.8 

178.6 

188.0 

229 

203.4 

102.7 

106.1 

104.7 

1 98.6 

148.7 

15(5.5 

! 179.4 

i 1 

188.8 

230 

204.3 

103.2 

106.6 

105.2 

99.1 

149,4 

^ 157.2 ' 

1 180.2 

189.7 

231 

205,2 

103.7 

107.1 

105.7 

99.6 

150.0 

157,9 

181 0 

190.5 

232 

206.1 

104,1 

107 6 

106,2 

100,1 

150.7 

158,6 

! 181.8 

191.3 

233 

207.0 

104.6 

108.1 

106,7 

100. G 

1 151.4 

159.3 

182.6 

192.2 

234 

207.9 

105.1 

108.6 

107.2 

101 . 1 

152.0 

160.0 

183,4 

193.0 

235 

208.7 

105.6 

109.1 

107.7 

101.6 

152.7 

160.7 

184.2 

193.8 

236 

209.6 

106.0 

109.5 

108.2 

102.1 

153,4 

161.4 

184.9 

194.7 

237 

210.5 

106.5 

110.0 

108.7 

102.6 

154,0 

162.1 

185,7 

195.5 

238 

211,4 

107.0 

110.5 

100,2 

103 . 1 

j 154.7 

102.8 

186.5 

196.3 

239 

212,3 

107.5 

111.0 

109.6 

103.5 

j 155.4 

163.5 

187.3 

197.2 

240 

213.2 

lOS.O 

111,5 

i 110,1 

104,0 

j 156,1 

164.3 

188.1 

198.0 

241 

214.1 

108,4 

112.0 

110.6 

104,5 

1 156.7 

165.0 

188.9 

198.8 

242 

215,0 

108.9 

112.5 

111.1 

105.0 

i 157,4 

165,7 

189.7 

199,7 

243 

215.8 

109,4 

113,0 

111.6 

105.5 

i 158,1 

166.4 

190 5 

200.5 

214 

216.7 

109.9 

113,5 

112.1 

106.0 

j 158.7 

167.1 

191.3 

201.3 
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TABLE 19. {Cordinued) 


q 

6 

if 

o 

3 

6 

Copper (Cu). 

I 

i 

P 

Invert sugar. 

Invert sugar 
and sucrose. 

Lactose. 

Maltose. 

^ n 

1 

1 

i 

6 

+ 

% 

M 

Q 

i 

a 

u 


mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

\ rags. 

mgs. 

, mgs. 

rags. 

245 

217,6 

110.4 

114.0 

112.6 

106,5 

1 159.4 

167.8 

, 192,1 

202.2 

246 

218,5 

110,8 

114.5 

113,1 

107.0 

1 160.1 

168.5 

i 192,9 

203.0 

247 

219,4 

111 3 

115.0 

113.6 

107,5 

1 160,7 

169.2 

i 193.6 

203.8 

248 

220.3 

in . 8 

115.4 

114 1 

108.0 

1 161,4 

169.9 

i 194.4 

204.7 

249 

221,2 

112,3 

115.9 

114.6 

108.5 

1 162.1 

170.6 

; 195,2 

205.5 

260 

222,1 

112.8 

116.4 

115.1 ' 

109,0 

! 162.7 

171,3 

1 196.0 

206.3 

261 

1 223,0 

113.2 

116.9 

115.6 

109.5 

i 163.4 

172.0 

1 196,8 

1 207,2 

262 

' 223,8 

113.7 

117.4 

116.1 

110,0 

1 164.1 

172.7 

i 197,6 

, 208.0 

253 

; 224,7 

114,2 

117.9 

116,6 

110.5 

1 164.7 

173.4 

i 198.4 

1 208.8 

254 

225,6 

114.7 

118.4 

117,1 

111,0 

165.4 

174.1 

1 199.2 

j 209.7 

255 

! 226,5 

115,2 

118.9 

117,6 

111.5 

I 166.1 

174.8 

' 200.0 

' 210.5 

256 

i 227,4 

115.7 

119.4 

118.1 

112.0 

i 166.8 

175.5 

200.8 

211.3 

257 

j 228,3 

116.1 

119.9 

118.6 

112.5 

167.4 

176.2 

201.6 

212.2 

258 

j 229,2 

116.6 

120.4 

119.1 

113,0 

, 168,1 

176.9 

. 202,3 

213 0 

259 , 

! 230.1 ' 

117,1 

120.9 

119.6 

113,5 

, 168,8 

177.6 

203,1 

213.8 

260 ' 

i 231,0 

117.6 

121.4 

120.1 ' 

114,0 

169,4 

178,3 

203,9 

214.7 

261 : 

1 231.8 

118.1 

121.9 

120,6 

114,5 

, 170.1 

179.0 

, 204.7 

215.5 

262 ; 

' 232,7 

118.6 

122 4 , 

121.1 

115.0 

170.8 

179,8 

' 205.5 

216.3 

263 1 

' 233.6 

119 0 

122.9 . 

121.6 

115.5 

' 171.4 

180.5 

! 206 . 3 ' 

217.2 

264 j 

234.5 

1 119.5 1 

123.4 1 

122.1 

110.0 

172.1 

181.2 

j 207.1 

21 H .0 

265 1 

, 235.4 

120.0 

123.9 

, 122.6 

. 116.5 

, 172,8 

181.9 

207.9 

218,8 

266 ’ 

1 236.3 

i 120.5 

124.4 ' 

123.1 

117.0 

! 173.5 

182.6 

208 , 7 ' 

219,7 

267 : 

1 237.2 

1 121,0 

124,9 ; 

123.6 

117.5 

i 174,1 

183.3 

209 . 5 ' 

220.5 

268 

' 238.1 

! 121,5 

125.4 , 

121 1 

118 0 

i 174.8 

184.0 

210.3 

221.3 

269 

j 238.9 

j 122.0 

125.9 1 

124,6 

118,0 

1 175,5 

184.7 

211.0 

222.1 

270 ' 

239.8 

1 122.5 

126.4 ! 

125 1 

119.0 

176.1 ' 

185.4 

211 . 8 ' 

223.0 

271 

i 240,7 

122,9 ' 

126,9 ' 

125.6 

1 119.5 

i 176.8 

186.1 

i 212 . 6 ' 

223.8 

272 

j 241.6 

123.4 

127.4 

126 2 

1 120.0 

, 177.5 

180.8 

213.4 

224,6 

273 

! 242.5 

123.9 

127.9 

126,7 

120.6 

1 178,1 

187.5 

214,2 

225.5 

274 ; 

243,4 

124 4 

128.4 

127.2 

121.1 

178.8 

188.2 

215.0 

226.3 

275 

' 244,3 

124 9 

128.9 

127.7 ' 

121,6 

179.5 ! 

188.9 

215 . 8 ' 

227.1 

276 

245.2 

125.4 ' 

129.4 ' 

128.2 

122.1 

180.2 ! 

189.6 

216 6 ' 

228.0 

277 

, 246.1 

, 125,9 ' 

129.9 

128.7 ' 

122,6 

180.8 ' 

190.3 

217 . 4 ' 

228.8 

278 

; 246.9 

; 126.4 

130.4 

129.2 

123 1 

181,5 ' 

191.0 

218,2 

229.6 

279 

247,8 

126.9 

130.9 

129.7 

123 . 6 ' 

1 

182.2 

191.7 

218.9 

230.5 

280 

248.7 

127.3 ' 

131.4 

130 2 

124 . r 

182.8 

192.4 

219.7 

231.3 

281 

249.6 

127.8 ' 

131.9 

130.7 

124 , 6 : 

1 S 3.5 

193,1 

220.5 

232.1 

282 

, 250.5 

128,3 ! 

132.4 ' 

131.2 

125 . 1 ' 

184.2 ' 

193.9 

221,3 

233.0 

283 

, 251,4 

128,8 ' 

132.9 

131,7 

125 . 6 ' 

184.8 

194.6 

222.1 

233.8 

284 ' 

i 252,3 

129.3 1 

1 

133,4 

132 2 

126,1 1 

1 

185.5 

195.3 

222.9 

234,6 
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TABLE 19 . [Coniimed.) 


q 

6 

o 

3 

s 

a 

0 

a 

O 

6 

1 

6 

i 

I 

Q 


Invert sugar 
and sticrose. 

Ijietxjse. 

Mnlto.se. 

0.4 gram total 
sugar. 

5 . 
s 1 

u 

q 

O 

6 

t 

o 

i 

a 

6 

a 

+ 

cf 

a 

o 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgsf. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

285 

2 . 53.2 

129.8 

133,9 

132.7 

126.6 

186.2 

190.0 

223.7 

235.5 

286 

254.0 

130.3 

134 4 

133 2 

127,1 

186.9 

196.7 

224 5 

236.3 

287 

251.9 

130,8 

134.9 

133.7 

127.6 

187.5 

197.4 

225.3 

237,1 

288 

255.8 

131.3 

135,4 

134 3 

128.1 

188,2 

198.1 

226.1 

23,S 0 

289 

256.7 

131.8 

135.9 

134.8 

128.6 

1SS.9 

198.8 

226.9 

238.8 

290 

257.6 

132.3 

136.4 

135,3 

129 . 2 ' 

189.5 

199.5 

227.6 

239.6 

291 

258.5 

132,7 

136.9 

135.8 

129,7 

190.2 

200.2 

228.4 

240.5 

292 

259.4 

133 2 

137.4 

136.3 

130.2 

190.9 

200.9 

229.2 

241.3 

293 

260 3 

133,7 

137,9 

136.8 

130.7 

191.5 

201.6 

230 0 

242.1 

294 

261.2 

134.2 

138.4 

137.3 

131.2 

192.2 

202.3 

230.8 

242.9 

295 

262.0 

134,7 

138.9 

137.8 

131.7 

192.9 

203.0 

231.6 

243.8 

296 

262.9 

133.2 

139,4 

138.3 

132.2 

193.6 

203.7 

232,4 

241.6 

297 

263.8 

135.7 

140.0 

138.8 

132.7 

194.2 

204.4 

233.2 

245.4 

29S 

264.7 

136.2 

140.5 

139.4 

133,2 

194.9 

20 . 5.1 

234,0 

246.3 

209 

265.6 

136.7 

141.0 

139.9 

133.7 

195.6 

205.8 

234.8 

247.1 

300 

266.5 

137 2 

141.5 

140.4 

134 2 

196.2 

206.6 

23 , 5.5 

247.9 

301 1 

267.4 

137.7 

142.0 

140.9 

134.8 

196.9 

207.3 

236.3 

24S.S 

302 

i 268.3 

138.2 

142 5 

141.4 

135 3 

197.6 

208.0 

2 . 37.1 

249 6 

303 ' 

, 269.1 

138.7 

143,0 

141.9 

135 8 

198.3 

208.7 

237.9 

250.4 

304 

i 

! 270.0 

1 139.2 

143.5 

142.4 

136,3 

198,9 

209.4 

238.7 

251.3 

305 

270.9 

i 139.7 

j 144 0 

142.9 

136.8 

199.0 

210.1 

239.5 

252.1 

306 

271.8 

140.2 1 

144.5 ! 

143.4 

137,3 

200.3 

210.8 

2ia3 

252.9 

307 

272.7 

1 140,7 ' 

i 145 0 

144.0 

137.8 

1 201.0 

211.5 

24L1 

253.8 

30S 

273,6 

141.2 1 

145,5 ' 

144,5 

138,3 1 

201.6 

212.2 

241.9 

2.54 6 

309 

274.5 

U1.7 

146 1 

145.0 

, 138.8 

202.3 

212.9 

242.7 

255.4 

310 

275.4 * 

142.2 

146.6 

145.5 1 

139.4 

203.0 

213.7 

243,5 

256.3 

311 

; 276.3 

142,7 

147.1 

146 0 

139.9 

203.6 

214.4 

244 2 

257.1 

312 

: 277.1 

143.2 

147 6 

146.5 

140.4 

204.3 

215.1 

245 . 0 ' 

257.9 

313 

1 278.0 

143.7 

148.1 

147,0 

140.9 

205 . 0 

215,8 

245 8 

2 . 58,8 

311 

I 278.9 

144.2 

148.6 

147.6 

141.4 

205.7 

216.5 

246.6 

259.6 

315 

^ 279.8 

144.7 

149.1 

148.1 

141.9 

206.3 

' 217.2 

247.4 

260.4 

316 

i 280.7 

145,2 

149,6 

148.6 

142,4 

207,0 

i 217.9 

1 248.2 

261,2 

317 

i 281.6 

145.7 

150,1 

149.1 

143,0 

207.7 1 

218.6 

249.0 

262.1 

318 

^ 282.5 

146.2 

150.7 

119.6 

113.5 

208,4 : 

219.3 

249.8 

262.9 

319 

283.4 

146.7 

151.2 

1 . 50,1 

144.0 

1 209.0 

220.0 

250.6 

263.7 

320 

284,2 

147.2 

151.7 

150,7 

144.5 

209.7 

220.7 

251.3 

264.6 

321 

285.1 

147.7 

152,2 

151.2 

145.0 

210 4 

221.4 

252,1 

265.4 

322 

286.0 

148,2 

152.7 

151,7 

145.5 

211.0 

222.2 

2 . 52.9 

266.2 

323 

286.9 

148.7 

153.2 

152.2 

140,0 

211.7 

222.9 

253,7 

267.1 

324 

287.8 

149,2 

153.7 

152.7 

146.6 

212.4 

223,6 

254.5 

267.9 
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TABLE 19. iCordinvicd.) 


q 

6 

■S 

=1 

u 

0 

1 
e3 

i 

1 

Q 

Invert sugar . 

Invert sugar 
and sucrose. 

Lactose. 

Maltose. 

2 

£ i 

d 

I 

g a 

i 

tc 

6 

d 

K 

+ 

q 

ta 

d 

i 

d 

q 

a 

+ 

i 

d 

111^8, 

mgs. 

mgs. 

rugs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

325 

2SS.7 

149.7 

154,3 

153.2 

147,1 

213.1 

224.3 

255,3 

268.7 

326 

289.6 

150.2 

154.8 

153.8 

147,6 

213.7 

225.0 

256.1 

269.6 

327 

290.5 

150,7 

155.3 

154 3 

148.1 

214,4 

225.7 

256.9 

270.4 

328 

291.4 

15], 2 

155.8 

154.8 

148,6 

215.1 

226.4 

2.57.7 

271 2 

329 

292.2 

151.7 

150.3 

155,3 

149.1 

215.8 

227.1 

258.5 

272.1 

330 

293 1 

152.2 

156.8 

155.8 

149,7 

216.4 

227,8 

259.3 

272.9 

331 

294.0 

152,7 

157.3 

156.4 

150,2 

217.1 

228.5 

260.0 

273,7 

332 

294.9 

153.2 

157.9 

156.9 

150.7 

217.8 

229,2 

260.8 

274.6 

333 

295.8 

153,7 

158. 4 

157.4 

151. 2 

218.4 

230.0 

261,6 

275.4 

331 

296,7 

154.2 

158,9 

157.9 

151.7 

219.1 

230.7 

262,4 

276.2 

335 

297.6 

154,7 

159.4 

158.4 

152.3 

219.8 

231.4 

263 2 

277.0 

336 

298.5 

155.2 

1,50.9 

159.0 

152.8 

220.5 

232.1 

264.0 

277.9 

337 

299.3 

155,8 

100.5 

159.5 

153,3 

221.1 

232,8 

264.8 

278.7 

338 

300.2 

156.3 

161,0 

160.0 

153.8 

221.8 

233,5 

265.6 

279.5 

339 

301,1 

156.8 

161.5 

160.5 

154.3 

222.5 

234.2 

266.4 

280.4 

340 

302,0 

157.3 

162 0 

161,0 

154.8 

223.2 

234.9 

267,1 

281.2 

311 

302.9 

157.8 

162,5 

161,6 

155.4 

223.8 

235.6 

267.9 

282. 0 

342 

303.8 

158 3 

163.1 

162.1 

155.9 

224.5 

236.3 

268.7 

282.9 

343 

304.7 

158.8 

163.6 

162.6 

156,4 

225.2 

; 237.0 

269.5 

283.7 

344 

305. 6 

159,3 

164.1 

163,1 

156.9 

225.9 

1 237,8 

270.3 

284.5 

345 

300.5 

159,8 

164.6 

163,7 

157.5 

226.5 

238.5 

271,1 

285.4 

346 

307.3 

160,3 

165.1 

164.2 

158.0 

227,2 

239.2 

271 9 

286.2 

347 

308.2 

160,8 

165.7 

164.7 

158.5 

227.9 

239.9 

! 272.7 

287.0 

348 

309.1 

161 .4 

166.2 

105,2 

159,0 

228.5 ! 

240.6 

273.5 

287.9 

349 

, 310.0 

1 161.9 

, 166.7 

165.7 

159.5 

229.2 ^ 

241.3 

274.3 

288.7 

350 ' 

310.9 ' 

162.4 

167,2 

166.3 

160.1 

229.9 

242.0 

275.0 

289.5 

351 

311.8 

162.9 

107.7 

166.8 ' 

160.6 

i 230.6 

242.7 

275.8 

290,4 

352 

312.7 

163,4 ' 

168.3 

167.3 

161. L 

231.2 

243.4 ' 

276.6' 

291.2 

353 

313.6 

163.9 

168.8 

167.8 

161.6 

231.9 

244.1 

277.4 

292.0 

354 

314.4 

164.4 

169.3 

168.4 

162.2 

232.6 

244.8 

278.2 

292.8 

355 

315.3 

164.9 

169.8 

168.9 

162.7 

233.3 

245.6 

279.0 

293.7 

356 

316,2 

165,4 

170.4 

109.4 

163.2 

233.9 

246.3 

279.8 

294,5 

357 

317,1 

166,0 

170.9 

170.0 

163.7 

234.6 

247.0 

280.6 

295.3 

358 

318.0 

166.5 

171.4 

170.5 

164,3 

235.3 

247.7 

281.4 

296.2 

359 

318,9 

167,0 

171.9 

171,0 

164.8 

236.0 

248.4 

282,2 

297,0 

360 

319.8 

167.6 

172,5 

171 5 

165.3 

236.7 

^9.1 

282.9 

297.8 

361 

320.7 

168,0 

173,0 

172.1 

165.8 

237,3 

249.8 

283,7 

298.7 

362 

321.6 

168.5 

173,5 

172,6 

166.4 

238.0 

250.5 

284,5 

299.5 

363 

322.4 

169.0 

174.0 

173 1 

166.9 

238.7 

251.2 

285.3 

300.3 

364 

323.3 

109.6 

174.6 

173.7 

167,4 

239,4 

252.0 

286.1 

301.2 
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TABLE 19. (Continued.) 


5 

6 

3 

5 

I 

6 

Copper (Cu>. 

8 

Ta 

S 

£ 

Q 

Invert sugar. 

Invert sugar 
and sucrose. 

Lactose. 

Mat lose. 

“3 

2 grama total 

1 

O 

d 

w 

+ 

6 

ti 

6 

<5 

ts 

6 

t 

d 

Si 

O 

mgg. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

Itigs. 

mgs. 

365 

324.2 

170.1 

17,5. 1 

174.2 

167.9 

240.0 

252.7 

286.9 

302,0 

366 

325.1 

170.6 

175,6 

174.7 1 

168.5 

240.7 

253.1 

287.7 

302 8 

367 

326.0 

171,1 

176.1 

175-2 

169.0 

241,1 

254.1 

288.5 

303.6 

368 

326.9 

171,6 

176,7 

175.8 

169.5 

242,1 

254.8 

289.3 

304,5 

369 

327.8 

172.1 

177.2 

176.3 

170.0 

242.7 

255.5 

290.0 

305.3 

370 

328.7 

172,7 

177,7 

176.8 

' 170.6 

243,4 

256.2 

290.8 

306.1 

371 

329,5 

173,2 

178.3 

177.4 

171.1 

214,1 

256.9 

291.6 

307.0 

372 

330.4 

173.7 

178.8 

177.9 

i 171.6 

244.8 

257.7 

292.4 

307.8 

373 

331,3 

174.2 

179.3 

178.4 

I 172.2 

245.4 

258.4 

293.2 

308.6 

371 

332,2 

174.7 

179.8 

179.0 

172 7 

246.1 

259.1 

294.0 

309.5 

375 

333.1 

175.3 

180.4 

179.5 

173.2 

246.8 

259.8 ■ 

294.8 

310.3 

376 

334.0 

, 175.8 

180.9 1 

ISfl.O 

173.7 

247,5 

260.5 

295.6 

311,1 

377 

334.9 

176.3 

181.4 

180.6 

174 3 

248.1 

261.2 

296.4 

312,0 

378 

3.35.8 

176.8 

182.0 

181.1 

174.8 

248,8 

261 9 

297.2 

312 8 

379 

336.7 

177.3 

182.5 

181.6 

175.3 

249.5 

262.6 

297.9 

313.6 

380 

337.5 

177.9 

183.0 

182.1 

175.9 

250,2 

263.4 

298.7 

314.5 

381 

338.4 

178.4 

183.6 

182.7 

176,4 

250.8 

264.1 

299.5 

315.3 

382 

339.3 

178.9 

184,1 

183.2 

176.9 

251.5 

261.8 

300.3 

316.1 

383 

340.2 ' 

179.4 

184.6 

183.8 

177.5 

252.2 

265.5 

301.1 

316.9 

384 

341.1 

180.0 

185.2 

184.3 

178,0 

252.0 

266.2 

301.9 

317.8 

385 

342.0 

180.5 

185 . 7 

184,8 

178.5 

253.6 

266.9 

302.7 

318.6 

386 

342.9 

181.0 

186,2 

185.4 

179.1 

254.2 

267.6. 

303.5 

319.4 

:387 

343 8 

181.5 

186,8 

185.9 

179. G 

251.9 

268.3 

301.2 

320.3 

388 

344 6 

182.0 

187.3 

186.4 

180.1 

255.6 ' 

269.0 

305.0 

321.1 

389 

345,5 

182,6 

187,8 

187.0 

180.6 

256.3 

269.8 

305.8 

321.9 

390 

346.4 

183.1 

188.4 

187,5 

181,2 

256.9 

270.5 

306.6 

322.8 

391 

347 3 

183.6 

188.9 

188,0 

181.7 

257.6 

271,2 

307.4 

323.6 

392 

348,2 

184.1 

189.4 

188.6 

182.3 

258.3 

271.9 

308.2 

324.4 

393 

349.1 

184.7 

190.0 

189,1 

182.8 

269.0 

272.6 

309.0 

325.2 

394 

350.0 

185.2 

190.5 

189.7 

183 3 

259.6 

273.3 

309.8 

326.1 

395 

350.9 

185.7 

191.0 

190.2 

183.9 

260.3 

274,0 

310.6 

326.9 

390 

351.8 

186.2 

191.6 

190.7 

184.4 

201.0 

274.7 

311.4 

327.7 

397 

352.6 

186.8 

192.1 

191.3 

184,9 

261.7 

275.5 

312.1 

328.6 

398 

.3.53-5 

187.3 

192.7 

191.8 

185.5 

262.3 

276.2 

312.9 

329.4 

399 

354.4 

187.8 

193.2 

192,3 

186.0 

263.0 

276.9 

313.7 

330.2 

400 

355.3 

188.4 

193.7 

192.9 

186.5 

263,7 

277.6 

314.5 

331.1 

401 

356.2 

188.9 

194.3 

193.4 

187.1 

264.4 

278.3 

315 3 

331 9 

102 

357 . 1 

189.4 

194.8 

194.0 

187.6 

265.0 

279,0 

316.1 

332.7 

403 

358,0 

189.9 

195.4 

194.5 

188,1 

265,7 

279.7 

316.9 

333.6 

404 

358.9 

190.5 

195.9- 

105. 0 

188.7 

266.4 

280.4 

317.7 

334 4 
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TABLE 19 . {Continued.) 


5 

0 

9 

6 

Copper ( Cu ). 

i , 

13 

1 

1 

1 

j Invert sugar. 1 

1 and Hucrnse . 

1 1 

Lactose , 

Maltose. 

0.4 gram total 
sugar. 

2 grams total 
sugar. 

1 

i 

u 

g 

t 

q 

B 

a 

U 

' i 

K 

U 

d 

a 

\ + 

' i 

1 a 

d 


mga. 

ntgs. 

lllRR . 

inga. 

j mgs. 

mgs. 

1 inga . 

mgs. 

mgs. 

Wo 

359.7 

191,0 

196.4 

195.6 

; 189.2 

267.1 

, 281.1 

318.5 

335.2 

406 

360.6 

191.5 

197.0 

196.1 

189.8 

267.8 

281.9 

319.2 

336.0 

407 

361.5 

192,1 

197.5 

196.7 

190.3 

268.4 

282.6 

320.0 

336.9 

408 

362.4 

i 192.6 

198.1 

197.2 

190.8 

269.1 

283.3 

320,8 

337.7 

409 

363.3 

i 193.1 

198.6 

197.7 

191.4 

269.8 

284.0 

321.6 

338,5 

410 

3 G 4.2 

j 193.7 

199.1 

198.3 

191.9 

270,5 

284.7 

322,4 

339.4 

411 

365.1 

1 194.2 

199.7 

198.8 

192,5 

271.2 

285.4 

323.2 

340.2 

412 

1 366.0 

194.7 

200.2 

199.4 

193.0 

271.8 

286.2 

324.0 

341.0 

418 

366.9 

' 195.2 

200,8 

199.9 

193 5 

272.5 

286.9 

324.8 

341.9 

414 

367.7 

1 195.8 

1 201.3 

200.5 

194.1 

273,2 

287.6 

325.6 

342.7 

415 

: 368.6 

196.3 

201.8 

201.0 

194.6 

273.9 

288.3 

326.3 

343.5 

416 

, 369.5 

196.8 

202.4 

201.6 

195,2 

274.6 

289.0 

327.1 

344.4 

417 

370.4 

197.4 

202.9 

202.1 

195.7 

275.2 

289.7 

327.9 

345.2 

418 

371.3 

197.9 

203.5 

202.6 

196,2 

275.9 

290.4 

328.7 

346.0 

419 

. 372.2 

198.4 

204,0 

203.2 

196.8 

276.6 

291.2 

329.5 

346.8 

420 

, 373.1 

199.0 

204.6 

203.7 

197.3 

277.3 

291.9 

330.3 

347.7 

421 

374.0 

199.5 

205.1 

204.3 

197.9 

277.9 

292.6 

331.1 

348.5 

422 

374.8 

200.1 

205.7 

204.8 

198,4 

278.6 

293.3 

331.9 

349.3 

423 

375.7 

200.6 

206,2 

205.4 

198.9 

279.3 

294.0 

332.7 

350.2 

424 

376.6 

1 

201.1 

206.7 

205.9 

199.5 

280.0 

294.7 

333.4 

351.0 

425 

i 377.5 

201.7 

207.3 

206.5 

200,0 

280,7 

295,4 

334.2 

351.8 

426 

1 378.4 

202,2 

207,8 

207.0 

200,6 

281.3 

296.2 

335.0 

352,7 

427 

379.3 

1 202.8 

208.4 

207.6 

201.1 

282.0 

296.9 

335.8 

353.5 

428 

1 380.2 

203.3 

208.9 

208.1 

201.7 

282.7 

297.6 

336.6 

354.3 

429 

1 381. 1 

203.8 

209.5 

208.7 

202.2 

283.4 

298.3 

337.4 

355.1 

430 

1 382.0 

i 204.4 

210.0 

209.2 

202.7 

284,1 

299.0 

338.2 

356.0 

431 

1 382.8 

1 204.9 

, 210.6 

209,8 

, 203,3 

284.7 

, 299,7 

339.0 

356,8 

432 

i 383.7 

205.5 

211.1 

210.3 

203.8 

285.4 

300.5 

339.7 

357.6 

433 

384.6 

206.0 

211.7 

210.9 

204.4 

286.1 

301.2 

340.5 

358.5 

434 

1 385.5 

206.5 

212.2 

^ 211.4 

204.9 

286.8 

301.9 

1 

341.3 

359.3 

435 

386.4 

207.1 

212.8 . 

212.0 

205.5 

287.5 

302.6 

342.1 

360.1 

436 

387.3 

207.6 

213.3 

212.5 

206.0 

: 288.1 

303.3 

342.9 

361.0 

437 

388.2 

208 2 

213.9 

213.1 

206.6 

1 288. 8 ! 

304.0 

343,7 

361.8 

438 

389.1 

208.7 

214.4 

213,6 

207 , r 

1 289.5 ' 

304.7 

' 344.5 

, 362.6 

439 

j 

390.0 

209,2 

215.0 

214.2 

207 . 7 ' 

290.2 ' 

305.5 

345.3 

363.4 

1 

440 

390.8 

209.8 

215,5 

214.7 

208.2 

290.9 

306.2 

346 . 1 ' 

364.3 

441 

391.7 

210 3 

216.1 

215.3 

208.8 

291.5 

306,9 

346,8 

365.1 

442 

392.6 

210,9 

216.6 

215,8 

209.3 

292,2 

307,6 

347.6 

365.9 

443 

393.5 

211.4 

217,2 

216.4 

209.9 

292.9 

308,3 

348,4 

366.8 

444 

394,4 

212.0 

217.8 

216,9 

210.4 

293,6 

309,0 

349,2 

367.6 
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TABLE 19. {Continusd.) 


s 

i 


8 


Invert sugar 
iind sucruse. 

Laetoae. 

MaltoM. 

9 

0 

§ 

1 


1 

■jj 

1 

a 

Sc 

i 

d 

B 

+ 

6 

q 

+ 

1 

6 


►3 

E 


B 

% 

B 

6 

& 

o 


0 


O 

« 

6 

B 

6 

6 

u 

mgs. ] 

mgs. 

Bigs. 

Bigs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

rags. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

445 

395.3 

212.5 

218.3 

217.5 

211.0 

294.2 

309.7 

350.0 

308.4 

446 

396.2 

213.1 

218.9 

218,0 

211.5 

294,9 

310.5 

350.8 

369.3 

447 

397.1 

213.6 

219.4 

218,6 

212.1 

295 6 

311.2 

351.6 

370.1 

448 

397.9 

214.1 

, 220.0 

219.1 

212.6 

296.3 

311.9 

352.4 

370.9 

449 

398.8 

214.7 

1 220.5 

219.7 

213,2 

297.0 

312,6 

353.2 

371.7 

450 

399,7 

1 215.2 

221.1 

220.2 

213,7 

297.6 

313.3 

353.9 

372.6 

451 

400.6 

215 8 

221.6 

220.8 

214.3 

298.3 

‘ 314,0 

354.7 

373 4 

4.52 

401,5 

216.3 

222.2 

221.4 

214 8 

299.0 

314.7 

355 . 5 

374.2 

453 

402.4 

216,9 , 

222.8 

i 221,9 

215.4 

290.7 

315.5 

356,3 

375.1 

454 

403.3 

217.4 1 

223.3 

, 222,5 

215,9 

300.4 

316.2 

357.1 

375.9 

455 

404.2 

218.0 

223.9 

1 223 0 

, 216.5 

i 301.1 

316.9 

357.9 

376.7 

456 

405.1 

218.5 

224.4 ! 

1 223.6 

217.0' 

! 301.7 

317.6 

358.7 

377.6 

457 

405.9 

219.1 ! 

225.0 

224,1 

217. 6| 

302.4 

318.3 

359 . 5 

378.4 

458 

406.8 

219.6 

225.5 ' 

224,7 

, 218.1 ' 

i 303.1 

319.0 

360,3 

379.2 

459 

407.7 

220,2 

226.1 ! 

225 3 ! 

i 218.7' 

1 303.8 

319.8 

361.0 

380.0 

460 

408.6 

220,7 

226.7 

225.8 

i 219.2 

1 304.5 

320.5 

361.8 

380. 9 

461 

409,5 

221.3 

227.2 ! 

226.4 ! 

i 219.8 

j 305.1 

321.2 

362.6 

381.7 

462 

410.4 

221.8 

227.8 1 

226.9 ! 

: 220,3' 

1 305.8 

321.9 

363,4 

382 5 

463 

411.3 

222.4 

228.3 

227.5 

1 220.9 

306. 5 

322 6 

364,2 

383.4 

464 

412,2 

222.9 

228.9 ' 

228.1 ' 

j 221.4 

307.2 

323.4 

365.0 

384.2 

465 

413.0 

223.5 

229.5 

228.6 

222.0 

j 307.9 

324.1 

365.8 

385.0 

466 

413.9 

224.0 

230,0 

229.2 

222.5 

308.6 

324,8 

366 6 

385 !) 

467 

414.8 

224.6 

230.6 1 

229.7 

223.1 

309,2 

325.5 

367.3 

386.7 

468 

416.7 

225.1 

231,2 

230.3 

223.7 

309.9 

326.2 

308.1 

3S7.5 ■ 

469 

416 6 

225.7 

231.7 

230.9 

224,2 

310.6 

1 

1 326.9 

368,9' 

388.3 

470 

417-5 

226.2 

232.3 

231.4 

224.8 

311.3 ' 

327.7 

! 369.7 

389. 2 

471 

418.4 

226.8 

232.8 

232.0 

225 3 

312.0 1 

328.4 

370.5 

390,0 

472 

410.3 

227.4 

233.4 

232.5 

225.9 

312.6 

329.1 

371.3 

390.8 

473 

420.2 

227.9 

234.0 

233.1 

220.4 

313.3 

329.8 ' 

372.1 

391 .7 

474 

421.0 

228.5 

234.5 

233.7 

227.0 

314,0 

330.5 

372.9 

392.5 

475 

421.9 

229.0 

235.1 

231 2 

227-6 

314.7 

331.3 1 

373.7 

393.3 

476 

422.8 

229,6 

235.7 

234.8 

228.1 

315.4 

332.0 

371.4 

i 394.2 

477 

423.7 

230.1 

236 2 

235.4 

228. 7 

316,1 

332.7 

375.2 

! 395.0 

478 

424.6 

230.7 

236.8 

235.9 

229 2 

316.7 

333.4 

376.0 

! 395.8 

479 

425.5 

231.3 

237,4 

236.5 

229.8 

317.4 

334.1 

376,8 

j 396.6 

480 

426.4 

231,8 

237,9 

237.1 

230 3 

318.1 

334,8 

377.6 

1 397.5 

481 

427.3 

232,4 

238.5 

237.6 

230.9 

318.8 

335,6 

378.4 

1 398,3 

482 

428.1 

232.9 

239.1 

238.2 

231.5 

319.5 

336.3 

379,2 

i 399.1 

483 

429.0 

233.5 

239.6 

238,8 

232.0 

320.1 

337.0 

380,0 

1 400.0 

484 

429.9 

234.1 

240,3 

239,3 

232.6 

320.8 

337.7 

3S0.7 

: 400,8 
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TABLE 19. (CoTicluded.) 


o 

a 


! 


Invert sugar 
and sucrose. 

Li w Lose. 

Maltose. 

rl 

6 


1 

S 

s . 

3 

o , 

6 

d 

s 

+ 

d 

d 

+ 

o 

0 

Q 

o 

Q 


g gj 

1" 


4 

K 

4 

u 

4 

o 




6 



d 


6 

rnss. 

; n)g«. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

mga. 

4S5 

1 430.8 

234 6 

240.8 

239,9 

233.2 

321.5 ' 

338.4 ! 

381.5 

401.6 

m 

i 431.7 

235.2 

241.4 

240.5 

233.7 

322.2 

339.1 

382.3 

402.4 

487 

I 432.6 

235.7 

241,9 

241.0 

234,3 

322.9 ! 

339.9 1 

383.1 

403.3 

488 1 

433,5 

236.3 

242.5 

241.6 

234.8 

323. G 

340.6 

383.9 

404.1 

489 

434.4 j 

236.9 1 

243.1 

242.2 

235.4 

324,2 

! 341.3 

384,7 

404.9 

490 

435.3 

237.4 

243. G j 

242.7 j 

236. oj 

324.9 

342.0 

385.5 

405.8 
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TARTE * 20 . 


Bertrand’s Table for Determining Invert Sugar, Glucose, Galactose, 
Maltose, and Lactose. 


Milligrams of 
sugar. 

Milligrams of copper correaponding to 

Invert sugar. 

Glucose. 

Galactose, 

Maltose. 

lactose. 

10 

20,6 

20.4 

19,3 

11.2 

14.4 

11 

22.6 

22.4 

21,2 

; 12.3 

15.8 

12 

24.6 

24.3 

23.0 

13.4 

17.2 

13 

26.5 

2 ( 5.3 

24.9 

14 5 

18 6 

14 

28.5 

28.3 

26.7 

15.6 

20 0 

15 

30.5 

30.2 

28.6 

16.7 

21.4 

16 

32.5 

32.2 

30.5 

17.8 

22 . S 

17 

34.5 

34.2 

32 3 

18,9 

24 2 

18 

36 4 

36,2 

34,2 

‘ 20.0 

25.6 

19 

38.4 

38.1 ■ 

36 0 

21.1 

27.0 

20 

40,4 

40.1 

' 37.9 

' 22.2 

28.4 

21 

42.3 

42,0 

39.7 

23.3 

29.8 

22 

44.2 

43.9 

41. G 

24.4 

31 1 

23 

46.1 

45.8 

43.4 

25.5 

32 5 

24 

48.0 

47.7 

45.2 

26.6 

33.0 

25 

49.8 

49.6 

47.0 

27,7 

35.2 

26 

51.7 

51.5 

48,9 

28.9 

36 6 

27 

53.6 

53.4 

50,7 

30.0 

38,0 

28 

1 65.5 

55.3 

52.5 

31.1 

39.4 

29 

57.4 

57.2 

54,4 

32.2 

40,7 

30 

59.3 

59.1 

5G 2 

33.3 

42.1 

31 

61.1 

60.9 

58,0 

34.4 

43.4 

32 

63,0 

62.8 

59.7 

35 . 5 

44.8 

33 

64.8 

64.6 

61.5 

36. 5 

46.1 

34 

66.7 

66.5 

63. 3 

37.6 

47.4 

35 

68.5 

68.3 

65.0 

38.7 

48.7 

36 

70.3 

70.1 

66.8 

39.8 

50.1 

37 

72.2 

72,0 

68.6 

40.9 

51.4 

38 

74.0 

73.8 

70.4 

41.9 

52.7 

39 

! 75,9 

75,7 

72.1 

43.0 

54.1 

40 

77.7 

77,5 

73,9 

44.1 

55 4 

41 

79.5 i 

79,3 

75 . 6 

45 2 

56.7 

42 

81 2 

81.1 

77 4 

46,3 

58.0 

43 

83 0 1 

82.9 

’ 79.1 

47,4 

59.3 

44 

84,8 ^ 

84,7 : 

1 80.8 

48 , 5 

60 6 

45 

86.5 ; 

86.4 ' 

82.5 

49.5 

61,9 

■46 

88.3 

88.2 

81.3 

50,0 

63.3 

47 ! 

90.1 

90,0 

80.0 

51.7 

64.6 

48 1 

91.0 

91.8 

87.7 

52.8 

65.9 

49 

93.6 

93.6 

89.5 ' 

53.9 

67.2 

60 

95.4 

95.4 

91.2 

55.0 

68.5 

61 

97.1 

97.1 

92.9 

56.1 

69,8 

52 

98.8 

98.9 

94.6 

57.1 

71.1 

• 63 

100.6 

100.6 

96.3 

58. 2 

72,4 

54 

102.2 

102.3 

98.0 

59.3 

73.7 

55 

104,0 

101.1 

99.7 

GO . 3 

74.9 

56 

105.7 

105.8 

101,5 

61,4 

76.2 

57 

107.4 

107,6 

103.2 

62.5 

77,5 

5<8 

109.2 

109,3 

104.9 

63 5 

78.8 

59 

110.9 

ill.l 

106,6 

64,6 

SO.l 


* See “ Haudboak,” pago 42G. 
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TABLE 20, (Concluded,) 


Milligramg of 


Milligrams of copper or^rrcspondiuK to 



Invert sugar. 

Glucose. 

Galacto,se. 

! 

Maltasc. ! 

Lttctoso. 

60 

112.6 

112.8 

108,3 

65.7 

81.4 

61 

114.3 

114,5 

110.0 ' 

66.8 

82.7 

62 

115.9 

116.2 

111,6 

67,9 

83.9 

63 

117.6 

117,9 

113,3 

68.9 

85.2 

61 

119.2 

119,6 

115.0 

70.0 

86.5 

65 

120.9 

121,3 

116,6 

71.1 

87.7 

66 

122.6 

123,0 

118.3 

72.2 

89.9 

67 

124.2 

124 7 

120,0 

73,3 

90.3 

6 S 

125.9 

126.4 

121,7 

74.3 

91.6 

6 S ) 

127.5 

128,1 

123.3 

75.4 

92.8 

70 1 

129.2 

129.8 

125.0 

76.5 

94.1 

71 

130.8 

131.4 

126.6 

77.6 

95.4 

72 1 

132.4 

133.1 ' 

128,3 

78.6 

96.9 

73 

134.0 

131,7 

130.0 

79.7 

98.0 

74 1 

135.6 

136.3 

131.5 

80.8 1 

99.1 

75 ’ 

137.2 

137.9 

133.1 

81.8 

100.4 

76 

138,9 

139.6 

134.8 

82.9 

101.7 

77 

110.5 

141,2 

136,4 

84.0 ' 

102.9 

78 

142.1 

142.8 

138.0 

85.1 1 

104.2 

70 

143.7 

144.5 1 

139.7 

86,1 

105.4 

80 

145,3 

146 1 

141,3 

1 87.2 

106.7 

81 

140.9 

147.7 ! 

142.9 

88,3 

107.9 

82 

: 148.5 

149.3 

144.6 

89,4 

109.2 

83 

150,0 

150.9 1 

146.2 

90,4 

110.4 

84 

1516 

152.0 ' 

147,8 

1 91.5 

111 7 

So 

153.2 ' 

154.0 ! 

149.4 

92.6 

112.9 

86 

1 154.8 

155,6 ; 

151,1 

1 93.7 

114.1 

87 

156,4 ' 

157,2 1 

152,7 

1 94.8 

115.4 

88 

i 157.9 

15 S .8 

154,3 

1 95.8 

116.6 

89 

1 ,^ 9. 5 

160.4 ' 

156.0 

i 96.9 1 

117.9 

90 

161.1 

102,0 

157.6 

1 98.0 

119,1 

91 

162,6 

163 6 

159.2 

99.0 1 

120,3 

92 

164.2 

105,2 1 

160.8 I 

100.1 ! 

121.6 

93 

1 G 5.7 

166,7 

162,4 

101.1 

122.8 

94 

167 3 

16 S .3 ! 

164.0 I 

102.2 ! 

124.0 

95 

IfxS.S 

169.0 

165,6 

103.2 

125,2 

96 

170.3 

171.5 

167.2 i 

104.2 

126,5 

97 

171.9 

173.1 

168.8 

105,3 

127.7 

98 

173.1 

174 6 

170,4 

106.3 

128,9 

99 

175.0 

176.2 

172.0 

107.4 

130.2 

100 

176,5 

177,8 

173 6 

108.4 

131.4 
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TABLE* 21. 

Herzfeld’s Table for Determinino Invert Sugar in Raw Sugars (Invert 


Sugar not to Exceed 1,5%,) 


Copper. 

(Ou). 

Invert 1 

sugar, i 

Copper. 

(Cu). 

Invert 

sugar. 

Copper. 

(Cu). 

Invert 1 1 
-sugar. 

Copper, 

(Cu). 

Invert 

ftu^ar. 

mgs. 

per cent. 

lIlg.S. 

per cent. 

mgs. 

per cent, '! 

mgs. 

per cent. 

50 

0.050 

101 

0.305 1 

1,52 

0,.574 ;i 

203 

0.863 

51 

0.0,54 

102 

0.310 

153 

0,580 ■ 

204 

0.860 

52 

0.058 

103 

0.315 

154 

0,580 

205 

0,874 

53 

0.062 

104 

0.320 

155 

0,592 

206 

0.880 

54 

0.066 

105 

0.325 

150 

0.598 

207 

0.885 

55 

0.070 

106 

0.330 

157 

0.604 

208 

0,891 

56 

0.074 

107 

0.335 

loS 

0.609 

209 

0.896 

57 

0.078 

108 

0.340 

159 

0.615 

210 

0.902 

58 

0.082 

109 

0.346 

160 

0.621 

211 

0.907 

59 

0.086 

110 

0,351 

161 

0.627 

212 

0.913 

60 

0.090 

111 

0,3.56 

162 

0.633 

213 

0,918 

61 

0 094 

112 

0,361 

163 

0.639 

211 

0.924 

62 

0,098 

113 

0,366 

164 

0,645 

215 

0,920 

63 

0.103 

114 

0,371 

165 

0.651 

216 

0.935 

64 

0.108 

115 

0.376 

166 

0.6,57 

217 

0 940 

65 

0.113 

116 

0.381 

107 

().6(>3 

218 

0.946 

66 

0.118 

117 

0.386 

168 

0 669 

219 

0,951 

67 

0.123 

US 

0.392 

169 

0.075 

220 

0,957 

68 

0.128 

119 

0.397 

170 

0.680 ' 

221 

0,962 

69 

0 , 133 

120 

0,102 

171 

(1.(186 ; 

222 

0,968 

70 

0.138 ; 

121 

0.407 

172 

0.002 1 

223 

0.973 

71 

0.143 1 

122 

0.412 

173 

0.098 : 

224 

0.979 

72 

0.148 1 

123 

0.417 

174 

0.704 ' 

225 

0.984 

73 

0.152 j 

124 

0.423 

175 

0.709 I 

226 

0.990 

74 

0.157 ! 

125 

0,428 

176 

0.715 ' 

227 

0.996 

75 

0,162 i 

126 

0,433 

177 

0.720 i 

228 

1.001 

76 

0.167 1 

127 

0.438 

178 

0.726 ! 

229 

1.007 

77 

0.172 1 

128 

0.443 

179 

0.731 1 

230 

1.013 

78 

0.177 

129 

0.448 

180 

, (1.737 1 

231 

1.018 

79 

0.182 

130 

0.453 

181 

0.742 : 

j 232 

1 .024 

80 

0.187 

131 

0.458 

182 

0.748 i 

i 233 

1.030 

81 

0.192 

1,32 

0.463 

183 

0,753 1 

i 234 

1.036 

82 

0.197 

133 

0.468 

184 

0 . 7,59 

! 235 

1,041 

83 

0.202 

134 

0.473 

185 

0 7(>4 ' 

! 236 

1.047 

84 

0.208 

135 

0.478 

180 

0.770 ; 

i 237 

1.053 

85 

0.213 

136 

0,483 

187 

0.775 i 

238 

1.058 

86 

0.219 

137 

0,488 

188 

0.781 ' 

! 239 

1 ,064 

87 

0.225 

138 

0.493 

189 

0.786 

ij 240 

1.070 

88 

0 231 

139 

0,498 

190 

0,792 

:| 241 

1.076 

89 

0.236 

140 

0.503 

191 

0.797 

1 242 

1.081 

90 

0,242 

141 

0.509 

192 

0.803 

1 243 

1 .087 

91 

0.248 

142 

0.515 

193 

U.SOS 

1 244 

1.093 

92 

0.254 

143 

0,521 

194 

0.814 

245 

1.090 

93 

0,200 

144 

0,527 

195 

0.819 

246 

1.104 

94 

0.265 

145 

0.533 

196 

0.825 

247 

1.110 

95 

0.271 

146 

0.538 

197 

0,8.30 

248 

1.110 

96 

0.277 

147 

0.544 

198 

0.830 

249 

1.122 

97 

0.283 

148 

0.550 

i 199 

0.841 

260 

1 , 127 

gs 

0,288 

119 

0.556 

200 

0,847 

251 

1.133 

99 

0.294 

160 

0,502 

201 

0,852 

252 

1.139 

100 

0,300 

151 

0.568 

1 202 

0,858 

253 

1.144 


• See " Httudbook, ” page 428. 
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TABLE 21. {ConcluMd) 


Copper. 

(Cu). 

Invert 

HUgur, 

Copper. 

(Cu). 

Invert 

Hugar, 

Copper. 

(Cu). 

Invert 

Bugur, 

Copper, 

(Cu). 

Invert 

augar. 

mgs. I 

per cent. 

mgs. 

per cent. 

mgs. ^ 

per cent. 

rags. 

per cent. 

254 1 

1.150 

270 

1.242 

286 

1,334 

302 

1,425 

255 i 

1.156 1 

271 

1.248 

287 i 

i-a39 

303 

1.431 

25G 1 

1.162 

272 

1.253 

288 I 

1,345 

304 

1.437 

257 1 

1.167 

273 

1.259 

289 

1.351 

305 

1.443 

258 ! 

1.173 

274 

1.265 

290 

1.357 

306 1 

1.448 

259 

1.179 

275 

1.271 

291 

1.362 

307 1 

1.454 

260 

1.185 

276 

1.276 

292 

1.368 

308 1 

1.460 

261 

1.190 

277 

1.282 

293 

1.374 

309 

1.466 

262 

1.196 

278 

1.288 

294 

1,380 

310 

1.471 

263 

1.202 

279 

1.294 

295 

1.385 

311 

1.477 

264 

1.207 

280 

1.299 

290 

1.391 

312 

1.483 

265 

1.213 

281 

1,305 

297 

1.397 

313 

1.489 

266 

1.219 

282 1 

1,311 

298 

1.403 

314 

1.494 

267 

1.225 

28^1 1 

; 1.317 

299 

1.408 

315 

1,500 

268 

1.231 

284 

i 1.322 

300 

1.414 



269 

1.236 

285 

1.328 

301 

1,420 
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TABLE* 22. 

Krober's Table for Determinino Pentoses and Pentosans. 


Furfural 

pbloroglu- 

cide. 

Furfural. 

Arablnose. 

Arahan. 

X'y]osc. 

Xjlflii. 

Pentose. 

Pentosan. 

grams. 

grams. 

grams. 

grams. 

grams. 

grams. 

grams. 

grams. 

0.030 

0.0182 

0.0391 

0,0344 

0.0324 

0,0285 

0.0358 

0.0315 

.031 

.0188 

.0402 

.0354 

.0333 

.0293 

.03t)8 

.0324 

.032 

.0193 

.0413 

.0363 

.0342 

.0301 

.0378 

.0333 

.033 

.0198 

.0124 

.0373 

.0352 

.0309 

.0388 

.0341 

.034 

.0203 

.0435 

.0383 

.0361 

.0317 

.0398 

.0350 

.035 

.0209 

.0446 

.0393 

.0370 

.0326 

.0408 

.0359 

.036 

.0214 

.0457 

.0402 

.0379 

.0334 

.0418 

.0368 

.037 

.0219 

.0468 

.0412 

.0.388 

.0.342 

,0428 

.0377 

.038 

,0224 

.0479 

,0422 

.0398 

.0350 

.0439 

.0386 

.039 

.0229 

.0490 

.0431 

.0407 

.0358 

.0449 

.0395 

.040 

.0235 

.0501 

.0441 

.0416 

.0366 

.0459 

.0404 

.041 

.0240 

.0512 

.0451 

.0425 

.0374 

.0469 

.0413 

.042 

.0245 

.0523 

.0160 

.0434 

.0382 

.0479 

.0422 

.043 

.0250 

.0534 

.0470 

.0443 

.0390 

.0489 

.0431 

.044 

,0255 

.0545 

.0480 

.0452 

.0398 

.0499 

.0140 

.045 

.0260 

.0556 

.0490 

.0462 

:0406 

.0509 

.0448 

.046 

,0266 

.0567 

.0499 

.0471 

.0414 

.0519 

-04.57 

.017 

.0271 

.0578 

.0509 

.0480 

.0422 

.0529 

.0406 

.048 

.0276 

,0589 

.0519 

.0489 

.0430 

.0539 

.0475 

.049 

,0281 

,0600 

.0528 

.0498 

.0438 

.0549 

.0484 

.050 

,0286 

.0611 

.0538 

.0507 

.0446 

,0559 

.0492 

.051 

.0292 

.0622 

.0548 

.0516 

.0454 

.0569 

.0501 

.052 

.0297 

,0633 

.0557 

.0525 

.0462 

.0579 

.0510 

.053 

.0302 

.0644 

.0567 

.0534 

.0470 

.0589 

.0519 

.051 

.0307 

.0655 

.0576 

.0543 

.0478 

.0599 

.0528 

.055 

.0312 

.0666 

.0586 

.0553 

.0486 

.0610 

,0537 

.056 

.0318 

.0677 

.0596 

.0562 

,0194 

.0620 

,0546 

.057 

.0323 

.0688 

i .0605 

.0571 

.0502 

.0630 

.05.55 

.058 

.0328 

.0699 

.0615 

.0580 

.0510 

.0640 

.0564 

.059 

.0333 

.0710 

.0624 

.0589 

.0518 

' .0650 

.0573 

.060 

.0338 

.0721 

.0634 ' 

.0598 

.0526 

.0660 

.0581 

.061 

.0344 

.0732 

.0644 

.0607 

.0534 

.0670 

.0590 

.062 

.0349 

.074S 

.0653 

,0616 

1 .0542 , 

,0680 

.0599 

.0&3 

.0354 

. 0754 

.00&3 , 

! .0626 , 

. 05.50 

,0690 

.0608 

.064 

.0359 

.0765 

.0673 

.0635 

, 055S 

.0700 

.0617 

.065 

.0364 

,0776 

.0683 

.0644 

. 0567 

.0710 

,0625 

,066 

.0370 

0787 

.0692 

.0653 

.0575 

.0720 

.0034 

.067 

.0375 

,0798 

.0702 

.0662 

.0583 

.0730 

.0643 

.068 

.0380 

.0809 

.0712 

.0672 

.0591 

,0741 

.0652 

.069 

.0385 

.0820 

.0721 

.0681 

.0599 

.0751 

,0661 

.070 

.0390 

.0831 

,0731 

,0690 

.0607 

,0761 

.0670 

,071 

.0396 

,0842 ! 

.0741 

.0699 

.0615 

.0771 

.0679 

.072 

.0401 

.0.S53 

,0750 

.0708 

.0623 

,0781 

.0688 

.073 

.0406 

.0864 

.0760 

,0717 

.0631 

.0791 

,0697 

.074 

.0411 

.0875 

.0770 

.0726 

.0639 

.0801 

,0706 


* Hee “ Handboyk," page 150. 
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TABLE 22. (Continued.) 


Furfural 

phlorojrlu- 

cilia. 

Furfuml. 

Ambinosc, 

Ambon. 

Xylose. 

Xylaa. 

Pentose. 

Pentosan. 

grains. 

grams. 

grams. 

grams. 

grams. 

Kraiiis* 

grams. 

grams. 

0.U75 

0.0416 

0.0886 

0.07SO 

0.0736 

0.0647 

0.0811 

0.0714 

.076 

.0422 

.0897 

,0789 

.0745 

.0655 

.0821 

.0722 

.077 

.0427 

.0908 

.0799 

.0754 

.0603 

,0831 

.0731 

.078 

.0432 

.0919 

,0809 

.0763 

.0671 

.0841 

.0740 

.079 

.0437 

.0930 

.0818 

.0772 

.0679 

.0851 

.0749 

.080 

.0442 

.0941 

.0828 

.0781 

.0687 

.0861 

.0758 

.081 

.0448 

.0952 

.0838 

.0790 

.0695 

.0871 

.0767 

.082 

i .0453 

,0963 

.0847 

.0799 

.0703 

.0881 

.0776 

.083 

.0458 

.0974 

.0857 

.0808 

.0711 

,0891 

.0785 

.084 

, .0463 

.0985 

.0867 

.0817 

.0719 

.0901 

.0794 

.085 

.0468 

.0996 

.0877 

.0827 

.0727 

.0912 

.0803 

086 

.0474 

.1007 

.0886 

.0836 

,0735 

.0922 

.0812 

.087 

.0179 

.1018 

.0896 

.0845 

.0743 

.0932 

.0821 

.088 

.0484 

.1029 

.0906 

.0854 

.0751 

,0942 

.0830 

.089 

.0489 

.1040 

.0915 

.0863 

.0759 

.0952 

.0838 

.090 

.0494 

1 . 1051 

.0925 

.0872 

.0767 

.0962 

.0847 

.091 

.0199 

.1062 

.0935 

.0881 

.0775 

.0972 

,0856 

.092 

.0505 

. 1073 

.0944 

.0890 

,0783 

.0982 

.0865 

.093 

.0510 

; . 1084 

. 0954 

.n9(X) 

.0791 

.0992 

.0874 

.094 

.0515 

.1095 

.0964 

.0909 

.0800 

.1002 

.0883 

.095 

.0520 

.1106 

.0974 

.0918 

,0808 

.1012 

.0891 

.096 

.0525 

i .1117 

, .0983 

.0927 

,0816 

.1022 

.0899 

.097 

.0531 

.1128 

.0993 

.0936 

.0824 

.1032 

.0908 

.098 

.0536 

,1139 

,1003 

.0946 

.0832 

.1043 

.0917 

.099 

.0541 

.1150 

^ .1012 

.0955 

.0840 

.1053 

.0926 

.100 

,0546 * 

.1161 

.1022 

.0964 

,0848 

.1063 

.0935 

.101 

.0551 

.1171 

.1032 

.0973 

.0856 

1 . 1073 

.0944 

.102 

.0557 

.1182 

. 1041 , 

.0982 

.0864 

1 . 1083 

, ,0953 

.103 

. 0562 

.1193 

.1051 

.0991 ' 

.0872 

.1093 

.0962 

.104 

.0567 

.1204 

.1060 

,1000 

.0880 ' 

.1103 

.0971 

.105 

.0572 

.1215 

.1070 

,1010 

,0888 

.1113 1 

.0979 

.106 

.0577 

,1226 

.1080 

.1019 

.0896 

.1123 

.0988 

.107 

.0582 

.1237 

.1089 

.1028 

.0904 

.1133 

,0997 

.108 

.0588 

. 1248 

.1099 

.1037 

.0912 

.1143 

.1006 

.109 

.0593 

. 1259 

.1108 

.1046 

.0920. 

.1153 

.1015 

.110 

.0598 

.1270 

.1118 

.1055 

.0928 

.1163 

.1023 

.111 

.0603 

. 12SI 

,1128 

.1064 

.0936 

.1173 

.1032 

.112 

.0008 

1 . 1292 

1137 

, 1073 

.0944 

.1183 

,1041 

.113 

.0614 

.1303 

.1147 

.1082 

.0952 

.1193 

.1050 

.114 

.0619 

,1314 

.1156 

.1091 

.0960 

.1203 

.1059 

.115 

.0624 

.1325 

.1166 

,1101 

.0968 

,1213 

.1067 

.116 

.0620 

.1336 

.1176 

.1110 

.0976 

,1223 

.1076 

.117 

.0634 

. 1347 

.1185 

.1119 

.0984 

,1233 

.1085 

.118 

.0640 

.1358 

.1195 

.1128 

.0992 

.1243 

.1094 

.119 

.0645 

I . 1369 

.1204 

,1137 

.1000 

.1253 

.1103 
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TABLE 22. (Continued.) 


Furfural 

pbloroglu- 

cide. 

Furfural. 

Arabinoae. 

Araban. 

Xylose. 

Xylan. 

j 

j Pentose. 

Pentoastn. 

grams. 

gramH. 

gmiii.s. 

grams. 

grams. 

grams. 

grams. 

granw. 

0.120 

0.0650 

0,1380 

0.1214 

0.1146 

0,1008 

0.1263 

O.lUl 

.121 

.0655 

.1391 

.1224 

.1155 

.1016 

.1273 

,1120 

.122 

.0060 

.1402 

.1233 

.1164 

.1024 

.12^3 

.1129 

.123 

.0665 

,141.3 

. 1213 

.1173 

.1032 

,1293 

.1138 

.124 

.0671 

.1424 

.1253 

.1182 

.1040 

.1303 

.1147 

.125 

.0676 

.1435 

.1263 

.1192 

.1049 

.1314 

.1156 

.126 

,0681 

.1446 

1272 

.1201 

.10,57 

.1324 

,1165 

.127 

.0686 

.1457 

.1282 

.1210 

.1065 

.1334 

,1174 

.128 

.0691 

.1468 

.1292 

.1219 

.1073 

.1344 

.1183 

.129 

.0697 

.1479 

.1301 

.1228 

.1081 

.1354 

.1192 

.130 

.0702 

.1490 

.1311 

.1237 

.1089 

.1364 

.1201 

.131 

.0707 

.1501 

.1321 

,1246 

.1097 

.1374 

,1210 

.132 

.0712 

.1512 

.1330 

. 1255 

.1105 

.1384 

.1219 

.133 

.0717 

.1523 

. 1340 

.1264 

.1113 

.1394 

.1227 

.134 

.0723 

.1534 

.1350 

.1273 

,1121 

.1404- 

.1236 

.135 

.0728 

.1545 

.1300 

.1283 

.1129 

.1414 

.1244 

.136 

.0733 

. 1556 

. 1369 

.1292 

.1137 

.1424 

.1253 

.137 

.0738 

,1567 

.1379 

,1301 

.114,5 

.1434 

. 1262 

.138 

.0743 

.1578 

.1389 

,1310 

.1153 

. 1414 

,1271 

.139 

.0748 

, 1589 

.1.398 

.1319 

.1161 

.1451 

.1280 

.140 

.0754 

.1600 

.1408 

.1328 

.1169 

,1464 

.1288 

.1-11 

.0759 

.1611 

.1418 

, 1337 

.1177 

.1474 

.1297 

,142 

.0764 

.1622 

.1427 

,1346 

.1185 

,1184 

.1306 

.143 

.0769 

.1633 

. 1437 

.13,55 

.1193 

.1494 

.1315 

.144 

.0774 

.1644 

.1447 

.1364 

.1201 

.1504 

.1324 

.145 

.0780 

. 1655 

i .1457 

.1374 

.1209 

. 1515 

,1333 

.146 

.0785 

.1666 ' 

1 .1466 

.1383 

.1217 

. 1525 

1342 

.147 

.0790 

.1677 

.1176 

, 1392 

,122.5 

, 1535 

,1351 

* .148 

> .0795 

.1688 

.I486 

, 1 101 

; . 1233 

.1545 

.1360 

.149 

,0800 

; .1699 

. 1495 

.1410 ^ 

, 1241 ' 

1 1 

1 .1555 

.1369 

.150 

.0805 

1 ,1710 

. 1505 

,1419 

. 1249 

.1565 

.1377 

.151 

.0811 

.1721 

,1515 

.1428 

. 1257 

,1575 

.1386 

.152 

.0816 

.1732 

.1524 

.1437 

.1205 

, 1 585 

.1395 

. 153 

.0821 

.1743 

, 1534 

.1446 

.1273 

. 1595 ; 

, 1404 

.151 

,0826 

.1754 

1 1544 

, 1155 

.1281 

. 1605 

.1413 

.155 

.0831 

.1705 

.1554 

.1465 

.1289 

,1615 

.1421 

.150 

.0837 

.1776 

‘ . 1503 

,1474 

.1297 

.1625 

.1430 

.157 

.0842 

, 1787 

! , 1573 

! ,1483 

.1305 

.1635 

.1439 

.158 

.0847 

.1798 

j .1583 

i ,1492 

.1313 

.1645 

.1448 

.159 

.0852 

.1809 

, .1592 

i .1501 

,1321 

, 1055 

,1457 

.160 

,0857 

.1820 

1 .1602 

1 .1510 

.1329 

.1665 

,1405 

.161 

.0863 

.1831 

,1612 

j , 1519 

.1337 

.1675 

,1474 

.162 

,0868 

. 1842 

i .1621 

: .1528 

.1345 

.1685 

.1483 

.163 

,0873 

.1853 

; ,1631 

1 .1537 

. 1353 

.1695 

,1492 

.164 

.0878 

, 1864 

1 ,1640 

1 .1546 

i 

.1361 

. 1705 

.1501 
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TABLE 22, (Continued.) 


Furfural 

phloroRlu- 

cide. 

Furfurul, 

Arahinose. 

! Araban, 

Xylose. 

! 

Xylan. 

Pentose. 

Pentosan, 

grams, 

grams. 

grams. 

grams. 

grams, i 

grams. 

grams. 

grams. 

0.165 

0.0883 

0,1875 

1 0,1650 

0.1556 

0,1369 

0.1716 

0,1510 

.166 

.0888 

, .1886 

1 .1660 

.1565 

1 . 1377 ■ 

.1726 

.1519 

.167 

.0894 

.1897 

, 1669 

. 1574 1 

. 1385 1 

.1736 

.1528 

.168 

.0899 

. 1908 

.1679 

.1583 1 

^ , 1393 

.1746 

.1537 

.169 

.0904 

.1919 

,1688 

.1592 ; 

,1491 ■ 

.1756 

, .1546 

.170 

.0909 

.1930 

,1698 

.1601 

.1409 

.1766 

.1554 

.171 

.0914 

.1941 

.1708 

.1610 

.1417 

.1776 

.1563 

.172 

.0920 1 

. 19,52 

.1717 

i .1619 ' 

i , 1425 

.1786 

.1572 

.173 

.0925 

.1963 : 

.1727 

i .1628 

1 , 143,3 

.1796 

1 . 1581 

.174 

.0930 

.1974 

,1736 

.1637 

.1441 

.1806 

.1590 

.175 

.093,5 

.1985 ^ 

.1746 

i .1647 ' 

.1449 

.1816 

.1598 

.176 

.0910 

.1996 

.1756 

1 .1656 

1 . 1457 ^ 

.1826 

,1607 

.177 

.0946 

.2007 ! 

.1765 

.1665 ! 

.1465 1 

.1836 

.1616 

.178 

.0951 

.2018 

.1775 

1 , 1674 

.1473 ' 

.1846 

.1625 

.179 

.0956 

.2029 

.1784 

.1683 

.1481 

.1856 

.1634 

.180 

.0961 

.2039 

.1794 

! . 1692 1 

.1489 1 

.1866 

.1642 

.181 

.0966 

.2050 

.1804 

i . 1701 , 

, 1497 

.1876 

,1651 

.182 

.0971 

.2061 

.1813 

.1710 

.1,505 ' 

.1886 

.1660 

.183 

,0977 

.2072 

. 1823 

,1719 

. 1513 

.1896 

.1669 

.184 

.0982 

.2082 

.1832 

.1728 

.1521 

.1906 

.1678 

.185 

.0987 

.2093 

,1842 

.1738 

, . 1529 

.1916 

.1686 

.186 

.0992 

.2104 

.1851 

. 1747 : 

1 . 1537 

.1926 

.1695 

.187 

.0997 

,2115 

. 1861 

. 1756 

.1545 

.1936 

.1704 

.188 

.1003 

.2126 

1 ,1870 

, 1765 

.1553 

i , 1946 

,1712 

.189 

.1008 

.2136 

.1880 

. 1774 

. 1561 

.19,55 

.1721 

.190 

.1013 

.2147 

.1889 

.1783 1 

* .1569 1 

1 . 1965 

,1729 

.191 

.1018 

,2158 1 

i . 1899 

.1792 ! 

, . 1577 ! 

.1975 

.1738 

.192 

.1023 

.2168 

i .1908 

. 1801 ■ 

. 1585 

.1985 

. 1747 

.193 

.1028 

.2179 

1 ,1918 

.1810 

. 1593 

.1995 

j ,17.56 

.194 

.1034 ! 

.2190 ' 

t .1927 

i .1819 

.1601 

.2005 

1 .1764 

.195 

.1039 

.2201 

. 1937 

,1829 

j .1609 

.2015 

.1773 

.196 

.1044 

.2212 

1 .1946 

.18,38 

1 .1617 

.2025 

i . 1782 

.197 

.1049 

.2222 

.1956 

.1847 1 

. .1625 ! 

.2035 

.1791 

.198 

.1054 

j .2233 

. 1965 

.1856 

.1633 

.2045 

1 .1800 

.199 

. 10,59 

. 2244 

. 1975 

. 1865 

. 1641 

.2055 

.1808 

.200 

.106,5 

.22,55 

' . 1984 

.1874 1 

.1649 i 

.206,5 

1 .1817 

.201 

: ,1070 

.2266 

. 1994 

,1883 ! 

.1657 

.2075 1 

.1826 

.202 

i ,1075 

.2276 

.2003 

1 . 1892 

. 1605 

.2085 

.1835 

.203 

1 . 1080 

.2287 

.2013 

1 , 1901 

. 1673 

.2095 

. 1844 

.204 

.1085 

.2298 

.2022 

.1910 

.1681 

.2105 

.1853 

,205 

.1090 

,2309 

.2032 

1 . 1920 

.1689 

.2115 

.1861 

.206 

.1096 

.2320 

.2041 

1 , 1929 

,1697 

.2125 

,1809 

,207 

,1101 

.2,330 

.20,51 

,1938 

, 1705 

,2131 

1 , 1878 

.208 

,1106 

,2341 

,2060 

; . 1947 

,1713 

.2144 

,1887 

,209 

.1111 

,2352 

i ,2069 

.1956 

.1721 

.2154 

.1896 
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TABLE 22. {Continued.) 


Furfural 

phluroglu- 

eide. 

Furfural. 

Arabinose. 

Ar!il>an. 

Xylfisc, 

Xylan. 

Pen to.se. 

Pentosan. 

grams. 

grams. 

grams. 

grams. 

grams. 

gramR. 

grams. 


0.210 

0.1116 

0.2363 

0,2079 

0,1965 

0.1729 

0.2164 

0.1904 

.211 

.1121 

.2374 

.2089 

. 1975 

,1737 

,2174 

. 1913 

.212 

.1127 

.2384 

.2098 

.1984 

,1745 

,2184 

.1922 

.213 

.1132 

.2395 

.2108 

.1993 

.1753 

.2194 

.1931 

.214 

.1137 

.2406 

.2117 

.2002 

.1761 

.2204 

.1940 

.215 

,1142 

.2417 

.2127 

,2011 

.1770 

,2214 

.1948 

.216 

.1147 

.2428 

.2136 

.2020 

,1778 

,2224 

.1957 

.217 

.1152 

.2438 

,2146 

.2029 

.1780 

.2234 

.1966 

.218 

.1158 

.2449 

,2155 

.2038 

,1794 

.2244 

. 1074 

.210 

.1163 

.2460 

.2165 

.2047 

.1802 

.2254 

.1983 

.220 

.1168 

.2471 

.2174 

.2057 

.1810 

.2264 

.1092 

.221 

,1173 

.2482 

.21 84 

.2006 

.1818 

.2274 

.2001 

.222 

.1178 

.2492 

.2193 

.2075 

.1826 

.2284 

.2010 

.223 

.1183 

.2503 

.2203 

.2084 1 

.1834 

. 22 t )4 

.2019 

.224 

.1189 

.2514 

.2212 

. 2093 1 

.1842 

.2304 

.2028 

.225 ' 

.1194 

.2525 

,2222 

.2102 ' 

. 18,50 

.2314 

.2037 

.226 

.1199 

.2536 

.2232 

.2111 

,1858 

.2324 

.2046 

.227 

.1204 

.2546 

.2241 

.2121 

. 1866 

.2334 

,2054 

.228 

.1209 

.2557 

.2251 

.2130 

, 1874 

.2344 

.2063 

.229 

.1214 

.2568 

,2260 

.2139 

.1882 

.2354 

.2072 

.230 

.1220 

.2579 

.2270 

.2148 

.1890 

.2364 

.2081 

.231 

.1225 

.2590 

.2280 

.2157 

. 1898 

.2374 

.2089 

.232 

.1230 

.2600 

.2289 

.2166 1 

,1906 

.2383 

.2097 

.233 

.1235 

.2611 

.2299 

.2175 ; 

. 1914 

.2393 

.2106 

.231 

. 1240 

.2622 

. 2308 

.2184 

.1922 

.2403 

.2115 

.235 

.1245 

.2633 

.2318 

,2103 

. 19.30 

.2413 

.2124 

.236 

.1251 

.2644 

, 2327 

.2202 

. 1938 

.2423 

.2132 

.237 

, 1256 

.2654 

,2337 

.2211 

. 1946 

.2433 

.2141 

.238 

.1261 

.2665 

2346 

.2220 

. 1954 

.2443 

,2150 

.239 

.1266 

.2676 

,2356 

.2229 

.1962 

.2453 

.2159 

.240 

.1271 

1 ,2687 

.2365 

.2239 

. 1970 

.2463 

.2168 

,241 

, 1276 ! 

,2698 

,2375 

,2248 

.1978 

.2173 

.2170 

.242 

.1281 

.2708 

1 .2384 

.2257 

. 1986 

1 .2483 

.2185 

.243 

. 1287 

.2719 

.2394 

.2266 

j . 1994 

i . 2493 

.2194 

.244 

.1292 

.2730 

.2403 

.2275 1 

.2002 

1 .2503 

.2203 

.245 

.1297 

,2741 

,2413 

.2284 

.2010 

! .2513 

.2212 

.246 

.1302 

.2752 

.2422 

.2293 

.2018 

1 .2523 

.2220 

.247 

, 1307 

,2702 

.2432 

.2302 

.2026 

! ,2533 

.2229 

,248 

,1312 

,2773 

.2441 

.2311 

,2034 

,2543 

.2238 

.240 

.1318 

.2784 

,2451 

.2320 

.2042 

.2553 

,2247 

.250 

.1323 

.2795 

.2460 

,2330 

,2050 

,2563 

.2256 

.251 

.1328 

.2800 

,2170 

.2339 

.2058 

; .2573 

,2264 

.252 

.1333 

.2816 

.2479 

1 .2348 

.2066 

1 .2582 

.2272 

.253 

.1338 

,2827 

,2489 

! .2357 

.2074 

! ,2592 

.2281 

.254 

.1343 

,2838 

.2498 

i .2306 

1 

,2082 

,2602 

.2290 
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TABLE 22. [Concluded.) 


Furfural 

pliloroRlu- 

ciclc. 


grams. 

0.255 

.256 

.257 

.258 

.259 

.260 

.261 

.262 

.263 

.264 

.265 

.266 

.267 

.268 

.269 

.270 

.271 

.272 

.273 

.274 

.275 

.276 

.277 

.278 

.279 

.280 

.281 

.282 

.283 

.284 

.285 

.286 

.287 

.288 

.289 

.290 

.291 

.292 

.293 

.294 

.295 

.296 

.297 

.298 

.299 

.300 


Furfural. 


grams. 

0.1349 

1354 

.1359 

.1364 

.1369 

.1374 

.1380 

.1385 

.1390 

.1395 

.1400 

,1405 

.1411 

.1416 

.1421 

.1426 

.1431 

.1436 

.1442 

.1447 

.1452 

.1457 

.1462 

.1467 

.1473 

.1478 

.1483 

.1488 

,1493 

.1498 

.1504 
.1509 
.1514 
. 1519 
.1524 

.1529 
. 1535 
.1540 
.1545 
,1550 

.1555 

.1560 

.1566 

.1571 

,1576 

.1581 


Arabinose. 


grama. 

0.2849 

.2860 

.2870 

.2881 

.2892 

.2903 

.2914 

.2924 

.2935 

.2946 

.2957 

.2968 

.2978 

.2989 

.3000 

.3011 

.3022 

.3032 

.3043 

.3054 

.3065 

.3076 

.3086 

.3097 

.3108 

.3119 

.3130 

.3140 

.3151 

.3162 

.3173 

.3184 

.3194 

.3205 

.3216 

.3227 

.3238 

.3248 

.3259 

.3270 

.3281 

.3292 

.3302 

.3313 

.3324 

.3335 


Araban, 


grams. 

0.2508 

.2517 

.2520 

.2536 

.2545 

.2555 
. 2565 
.2574 
.2584 
.2593 

.2603 

.2612 

.2622 

.2631 

.2641 

.2650 

.2600 

.2669 

.2679 

.2688 

.2698 

.2707 

.2717 

.2726 

.2736 

.2745 

.2755 

.2764 

.2774 

.2783 

.2793 

.2802 

.2812 

.2821 

.2831 

.2840 

.2850 

.2859 

.2868 

.2878 

.2887 

.2897 

.2906 

,2916 

.2925 

.2935 


Xylose. 


grama. 

0.2375 

,2384 

.2393 

.2402 

.2411 

.2420 

.2429 

.2438 

.2447 

.2456 

: .2465 
.2474 
.2483 
I .2492 
.2502 

.2511 

.2520 

.2529 

.2538 

.2547 

.2556 
{ .2565 
.2574 
i .2583 
j .2592 

I .2602 
.2611 
i .2620 

.2629 
I .2638 

i .2647 
.2656 
i .2665 
, .2674 

I .2683 

i .2693 
.2702 
.2711 
.2720 
.2729 

,2738 

.2747 

.2756 

.2765 

.2774 

.2784 


Xylan. 


grama. 

0.2090 

.2098 

.2106 

.2114 

.2122 

.2130 

.2138 

.2146 

.2154 

.2162 

.2170 

.2178 

.2186 

.2194 

.2202 

.2210 

.2218 

.2226 

.2234 

.2242 

.2250 

.2258 

.2266 

.2274 

.2282 

.2290 

.2298 

.2306 

.2314 

,2322 

.2330 

.2338 

.2346 

.2354 

.2362 

.2370 

.2378 

.2386 

.2394 

.2402 

.2410 

.2418 

.2426 

.2434 

,2442 

.2450 


Pen lose. 


0.2612 

,2622 

.2632 

.2642 

.2652 

.2662 

.2672 

.2681 

.2691 

.2701 

.2711 

.2721 

.2731 

.2741 

.2751 

.2761 

,2771 

.2781 

.2791 

.2801 

.2811 

.2821 

.2830 

.2840 

.28.50 

.2861 

.2871 

.2880 

.281 K ) 

.2900 

.2910 

.2920 

.2930 

.2940 

.2950 

I ,2900 
.2970 
.2980 
.2990 
.3000 

,3010 

.3020 

.3030 

,3040 

,3050 

.3000 


Pentoaan. 


grams. 

0.2299 

.2307 

.2316 

.2325 

.2334 

2342 

.2351 

.2359 

.2368 

.2377 

.2385 

.2394 

.2403 

.2412 

.2421 

.2429 

.2438 

.2447 

.2456 

.2465 

.2473 

.2482 

.2490 

.2499 

,2508 

.2517 

.2526 

.2534 

.2543 

.2552 

.2561 

.2570 

.2578 

.2587 

.2596 

.2605 

.2614 

.2622 

.2631 

.2640 

,2649 

.2658 

.2666 

,2675 

.2684 

.2693 
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TABLE* 23. 

Tollens, Ellet, and Mayer’s Tarle for Determining Methylpentoses 
AND Methyi.pentosans. 


Methylfurfural 

lililoroRlucide. 


Fuuuse, 


Etanis. 

0.010 

o.ou 

0.012 

0.013 


grams. 

0.0260 

0.0284 

0.0307 

0.0331 


0.014 


0.0354 


Fucosan 

(fucoseXO.80), 


grams. 


R ham nose. 


grams. 


0.0231 

0,02 o 3 

0.0274 


0.0266 
0 . 0279 
0,0295 


0.0295 0.0311 

0.0315 0.0327 


llhamnosan Methylpentosan 
(rhuitinnse i (nveruge of fueosan 

Xh.SV I and rhaiuuosviu) . 


grama. 

0.0222 

0.0238 

0.0255 

0.0272 

0,0288 


grams. 

0 0213 
0.0223 
0,0236 
0.0249 
0.0262 


0.015 

0.016 

0,017 

0.018 

0.019 

0.020 
0.021 
0.022 
0 023 
0,024 

0.025 

0.026 

0,027 

0,028 

0.029 

0.030 

0.031 

0.032 

0.033 

0,034 

0.035 

0.036 

0.037 

0.038 

0.039 

0.040 

0.041 

0.042 

0.043 

0.044 

0.015 

0.04 G 

0.047 

0.048 

0.049 

0,050 


0.0377 

0.0400 

0.0423 

0.0445 

0.0467 

0.0489 

0.0510 

0.0532 

0.0553 

0.0574 

0.0594 

0,0614 

0.0634 

0.0654 

0,0074 

0 0693 
0.0712 
0.0731 
0.0750 
0.0768 

0.0786 

0.0804 

0.0 S 22 

0.0839 

0.0857 

0.0874 

0.0890 

0.0907 

0.0923 

0.0939 

0.0054 

0.0970 

0.09 S 5 

O.KXKl 

0.1015 

0.1029 


0.0336 

0.0356 

0.037 G 

0.0396 

0.0416 

0.0135 

0.0454 

0.0473 

0.0492 

0.0511 

0.0529 

0.0547 

0,0565 

0.0583 

0.0600 

0.0617 

0.0631 

0,0651 

0.0668 

0.06 S 4 

0.0700 
00716 
0.0732 
0 0747 
0.0761 

0.0778 

0.0792 

0.0807 

0.0821 

0.0836 

0.0850 

0.0863 

0.0877 

0.0890 

0.0903 

0,0910 


0.0343 
0.0359 
0.0375 
0 0391 
0.0407 

0.0423 
0 . 0438 
0.0154 
0.0469 
0.0485 

0.0,500 

0.0516 

0,0531 

0,0547 

0.05 G 2 

0.0578 
0.0593 
0.0009 
0 0624 
0,0639 

0,0655 

0.0670 

0.0 GS 5 

0.0700 

0.0716 

0.0731 

0.0747 

0,0761 

0.0775 

0.0790 

0.0803 
0 . 0820 
0,0835 
0.0819 
0,0801 
0.0879 


0,0274 

0.02,87 

0,0300 

0:0313 

0.0326 

0.0338 

0.0350 

0.0363 

0.0375 

0.0388 

0.0400 

0.0413 

0.0425 

0,0438 

0.0450 

0.0462 

0.0474 

0.0487 

0,0499 

0.0511 

0.0521 
0.0530 
0.0548 
0 . 0560 
0,0573 

0.0585 

0.0598 

0.0609 

0 . a (.)20 

0.0632 

0.0644 

0,0656 

0.0608 

0.0079 

0.0601 

0.0703 


0.0305 
0.0321 
0,0338 
0 0354 
0.0371 

0.0386 

0.0402 

0.0418 

0.0433 

0.0449 

0.0462 

0.0480 

0.0495 

0.0510 

0.0525 

0.0539 
0 . 0554 
0.0569 
0.0584 
0.0598 

0.0612 

0.0620 

0.0640 

0.0654 

0.0668 

0.0681 

0.0695 

0.070 S 

0.0721 

0.0731 

0 0747 
0.0759 
0.0772 
0.078.5 
0,0797 
0.0809 


See “ Handbook,'' page 456. 
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TABLE 25. 

Reciphoca-ls of Numbers from 1 to 100. 


Number. 

Reciprocal. 

Number. 

Reciprocal. 

Number. 

Reciprocal, i 

Number. 

Reciprocal. 

1 

1.0000 

26 

0.0385 

51 

0.019G i 

76 

0.01,32 

2 

0.5000 

27 

0,0370 

52 

0.0192 1 

77 

0.0130 

3 

0.3333 

28 

0,0357 

53 

0.0189 : 

78 

0.0128 

4 

0.2.500 

29 

0.0345 

54 

0.0185 ! 

79 

0.0127 

5 

0.2000 

30 

0.0333 

55 

0.0182 1 

80 

0,0125 

6 

0.1667 

31 

0.0323 

56 

0.0179 1 

81 

0 0123 

7 

0,1429 

32 

0,0313 

57 

0,0175 j 

82 

0.0122 

8 

0.1250 

33 

0,0.303 

58 

0.0172 1 

83 

0,0120 

9 

O.llll 

34 

0.0294 

59 

0.0169 i 

84 

0.0119 

10 

0.1000 

35 

0.0286 

60 

0.0167 

85 

0,0118 

11 

0.0909 

36 

1 0.0278 

61 

0.0164 

86 

(1.0116 

12 

0.0833 

37 ' 

0.0270 

62 

O.OIGI 

87 1 

0,0115 

13 

1 0.0769 

38 

0.0263 

63 

i 0.0159 

88 

0.0114 

14 1 

1 0.0714 

39 

0,0256 

64 ! 

i 0.0156 

89 

0.0112 

15 1 

0,0667 

40 

0,02.50 

65 ! 

0.0154 

90 ' 

0.0111 

16 

0.0625 

41 

0.0244 

66 

0.0152 

91 

0.0110 

17 

0.0588 

42 

0.0238 

67 

0.0149 

92 

0.0109 

18 

0.0555 

43 

0.0233 

68 

0.0147 

93 

0.01 OS 

19 

0.0526 

44 

0.0227 

69 

0.0145 

91 

0,0106 

20 

0.0500 

45 

0.0222 

70 

0.0143 ! 

95 

0.0105 

21 

0.0476 

46 

0.0217 

71 

0,0141 j 

96 

0.0101 

22 

0.0455 

47 

0,0213 

72 

0.01.39 ! 

97 

0 0103 

23 

0.0435 

48 

0,0208 

i 

0.0137 i 

1 98 

0.0102 

21 

0,0417 

49 

0.0204 1 

74 

0.0135 1 

1 99 

0.0101 

25 

0,0400 

50 

0.0200 

75 

0.0133 1 

1 100 

0.0100 




INDEX 


Abbe refractometer, 53-61. 

adjustment, 59-61. 
compeni5ator, 57, 58. 

Geerligs’s table for, Go; Appendix, 22. 
illumination, 58. 

Main’s table Tor, 64; Appendix, 17. 
temperature regulation, 58, 59. 
theory of, 53-57, 

“Absata" method of Tollens, 344, 345. 

Absorption error of bone black, 220, 221, 284, 285 
of moisture by raw sugars, 7, 8. 
spectra [see Spectra) . 

Accessories of polariscopes, 146-171. 

Acetaldehyde, reaction with sugars, 368. 

sugar alcohols, 766 
Acetals of sugar alcohols, 766. 

Acetates of lead, 207, 208 (see Lead). 

Acetic acid, inverting power, 273, 663. 

method for decompo.sing saccharates, 250. 
anhydride, reaction with sugars, 369. 

Acctol, 536. 

Acetylcarbinol, 536. 

Acetylene lamps, 152. 

Acctylmethylcai'biuol, 537, 

AchrotKlexirin, 577, 686. 

Acidity of sugar products, determination, 496, 497. 

Acids, color reactions with sugars, 340, 341, 
influence on activity of diastase, 691, 
invertasc, 671. 
pancreatin, 694. 

Clergct factor, 269. 
rotation of sugars, 185, 186. 
inverting power, 662-666. 
organic, for invert polarization, 273. 
products from heating sugars with, 340, 341. 
relation of affinity, inverting power and conductivity, 663. 
Acids of the sugars, 529, 772-787 . 

dibasic, 778-787. 

dehydration, 781. 
double lactones, 780. 
formation, 778. 
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INDEX 


Acida of the sugars: 

dibasic, 

hydrazidesj 7S2. 
lactone acids, 779. 
nomenclature, 778-779. 
properties, 779. 
reduction, 782, 783, 
salts, 783, 784. 
monobasic, 772-778. 

hydrazides, 777. 

lactones, 773, 774 (see Lactones), 
molecular rearrangement, 775. 
nomenclature, 773. 
oxidation, 778. 
salts, 777, 778. 
synthesis, 772, 773. 

Acorn sugar (see Quercite). 
a- and (S-Acrose, 623. 

Adonitc, dibcnzal, 770. 

occurrence, 559. 
oxidation to d, 1-ribose, 559. 

ketopenlose, 562. 
properties, 767, 

Affining, 646. 

Affinity and inverting power of acids, 663. 

Agar-agar, preparation of d-galactose from, 603. 

Alcohol (ethyl), digestion methods (see Sugar beets). 

extraction methods (see Sugar beets), 
influence on rotation of sugars, 181, 182. 

activity of invertase, 674, 675. 

lamps, 152. 

precipitate, determination in fruit products, 520. 

honey, 521. 

use of in purification of sirups, 550. 

Alcoholic fermentation, 581, 582, 604, 619, 651, 701, 702, 714, 738. 
Alcohols, reaction with sugars, 367. 

Alcohols of the sugars, 529, 530, 764-772. 

compounds with metals, 765. 
formation during fermentation, 764, 765. 
nomenclature, 766, 
oxidation by bacteria, 771, 772. 

chemical means, 770, 771. 
properties, 765-770. 
reactions with acetaldehyde, 766. 

benzaldehyde, 766, 769, 770. 
borax and boric acid, 765. 
formaldehyde, 766. 
rotation, 76.5-768. 

influence of boric acid on, 765, 766. 

molybdic acid on, 766. 
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XV 


Alcohols of the sugars. 

rotation, influence of tungstic acid on, 766. 
synthesis, 764. 

table of classification, etc., 767, 768. 

Aldehyde reactions of sugans, 333-387, 627. 

Aldehydes, reaction with sugars, 368. 

Aldoses, conversion into ketoses, 35,'). 

distinguishing from ketoses, 340, 354, 363, 380. 
group, 527. 

oxidation with bromine, 363. 

Aldohcptoscs, 633 -637. 

Aldohexoses, 570-612. 

Aldopentosps, 54.5-560. 

Aldotetrnses, ,540-.542. 

Aldotrioses, 538. 

Alkalies, action upon d-galactose, 603, 604. 

d-glucose, 586, 587. 
lactose, 712, 713. 
maltose, 701. 

reducing sugars, 303, 339, 340. 
color reactions with sugars, 339. 
influence on activity of inverlase, 671. 

diastase, 691. 
pancreatin, 691 
mutarotation, 190. 
rotation of sucrose, 183. 
products from heating sugars with, 339, 340. 
saccharates of, 676, 677. 

Alkaline earths, influence on rotation of sucrose, 183. 
saccharates of, 677. 

Alkalinity of sugar products, determination, 496, 497. 

Alkaloids, use in resolving d, 1-acids, 780, 787. 

Allen’s method for determining glucose, maltose and dextrin, 486—188 
Allilm’s method for determining glucose, 403; Appendix, 30. 

application to other sugars, 420, 421. 
modification by Koch and Ruhsam, 420; Appendix, 35, 
Pfiiiger, 419; Appendix, 33. 

Aiiyiphenylhydrazine, 346, 

AUomucic acid, 781. 

lal£j and [a]y, meaning of symbols, 172. 

Alum aa a clarifying agent, 223. 

Alumina cream, preparation, 222, 223, 

Aluminum hydroxide for clarifying, 222, 223, 

Amines, reaction with sugars, 367. 

Amino compounds, influence on Clcrget factor, 270. 

Arnino sugars, 751-754. 

Ammonium nitrate method for decomposing saccharates, 251. 
Amygdalin, 572, 

Amygdalinbiose, 730. 

Amylases (see under Conversion of starch). 



xvi INDEX 

Amylocelluloso, 688, 

Amylodextrin, 577, 686, 706, 

Ajnylodextrinase, 686. 

Amy lo glucose, 691. 

Amylomaltase, 686. 

Amylopcctin, 688. 

Amylase, 688. 

Amylphenylhydrazine, 346. 

<l-.\inylphenylhydrazine, use in resolving racemic sugars, 362. 

Analytical balance, 30, 162. 

Analyzer, 82-84. 

Angular rotation, isalculation to saccharimeter degrees, 145. 

determination of sugars from, 104, 105. 

Aniline acetate test for artificial invert sugar, 620. 

furfural, 374-375. 
methylfurfural, 377. 
test-paper, 375. 

Animal cellulose, 579. 

gum, 579. 

Antiarin, 569. 

Antiarosc, 569. 

Apiiii, 544. 

hydrolysis to glucoapiose, 643. 

Apiose, 544, 644. 

Apparatu.s, can? of polariscopic, 169-171. 

Arahan, determination, 450-4.52; Appendix, 83 (5ec also under Pentosans), 
hydrolysis to 1-arabinose, 548. 
occurrence, 546-548. 
properties, 546, 517. 

Arabic, gum, 547. 

Arabinic acid, 547, 601. 
d-Arabinosc, 545. 

formation from galactoarabinosc, 644. 

1-mcnthylhydrazone, 362, 545, 551 . 
synthesis of glucosamine from, 754. 
from d-glucnse, 365. 

l-Arabinose, 546-551 . 

absorption spectra with a-naphthol, 379. 

phloroglucin, 384, 
resorcin, 381. 

calorific value, 319. 
conversion to 1-glucose, 592. 

1-maniiose, 597. 
l-ribuse, 777. 

determination, 450-452; Appendix, 83 (see also uwicr Pentosp.s). 
as diphenylhydrazone, 469. 
in presence of fructose, 482. 

xylose, 482. 

fermentation, 550, 551. 

action of different yeasts, 714. 



INDEX 

1-Arabinose, formation by hydrolysw from arabans, 548. 

diarabinose, 643. 

. mutarotation, 187. 
occurrence, 546. 

preparation from cherry gum, 548-550. 
properties, 550, 551. 
reducing ratio to gIueo.sc, 421, 
specific rotation, 174-192, 550. 
te.5ts, 551. 

value of Ventzkc degree, 200, 201, 
yield of furfural from, 440, 
d, l-Arabinose, 551. 

resolution of, 362. 
d-Arahite, 545, 557, 767. 
l-Arabite, 551, 767. 

calorific value, 319. 
monobenzal, 770- 
Arabogalactans, 599. 
d-Araboketose, 561. 

I'Araboketose, 561. 
d-Arabonic acid, 545. 

oxidation to d-(^rjdhrose, 540. 

1-Arabonie acid, 551. 

conversion to 1-ribonic acid, 559, 775. 
rotation of lactone, 551, 774. 
oxidation to l-erythrose, 541. 

Arbutin, 571. 

Armstrong on enzymic .synthesis of su gans, 704, 705. 
Arrhenius’s hypothesis of inversion, C64. 
viscosity equation, 310. 

Asbestos, prepar.ation for filter-tubes and Gooch crucibles, 406. 
Ash, analysis of for d(!tprrnining origin of siig.ars, 519. 
determinatiou by direct iiiciruTatioii, 495. 

ignition with sulphuric acid, 495. 
in commercial doxtrins, 509. 

.sugar products, 495. 
of maple sugar, composition, 519. 

muscovado sugar, com[)ositiuii, 519. 
preparation for quantitative analysis, 495, 496. 
soluble and insoluble, 495. 

Asparagine error in sugar beet analy.sis, 245, 246. 

Aspergillus niger, action upon gentiano-se, 743. 

lactose, 715. 
mclezitose, 742. 
raffinosc, 738. 
trehalose, 720. 

Aspei^illus oryzsc, 692. 

Assimilation, 532, 533. 

Association of Official Agricultural Chemists, 

method fur clarifying milk, 447. 
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Association of Official Agricultural Chemists: 

method for determining alcohol precipitate, 520. 
ash, 495. 
dextrin, 301. 
moisture, 16, 18. 
preparing alumina cream, 223. 

standard invert sugar, 390. 
modification of Sachsse’s method for starch, 4il9. 

Soxhlct's method for reducing sugars, 390. 
Tollens’s method for galactan, 459, 460. 
rejiorts of Referees on sugar, 224, 254. 

Astragalose, 729. 

Asymmetric carbon atom, 530. 

Atmo.spheric pressure, influence on copper reduction, 418. 

Atomizer for removing foam, 205. 

Autoclave, 439, 440. 

Auto lysis of yeast, 669. 

Baeyer’s theory of photosynthesis of sugars, 533. 

Bacillus gummosus, 653. 
lactis acidi, 583. 
levaniformans, 615. 
suavolens, 586. 

Bacterium gummosum, 653. 
oxydans, 702. 

pediculatuju, 584, 652, 653. 
xylinum, (Sorbose bacterium): 

action upon alcohols of sugars, 771, 772. 
l-arabite, 562. 
i-erythrite, ,542. 
d-galactosc, 604, 
d-glucose, 585. 
glycerol, 539. 
d-mannite, 617. 
pci’seite, 637. 
d-sorbite, 624. 
sucrose, 654, 

Bagasse {see under Sugar cane). 

Balance, analytical, 39, 162. 

metric solution, 163. 
sugar, 162. 

Westphal (Molir’s specific gravity), 40-42. 

Railing's specific gravity tabic, 29. 

Bang’s copper bicarbonate method for determining glucose, 434. 

Barbituric acid for precipitating furfural, 454. 

methylfurfural, 457. 

Bardach and Silberstein's method for destroying optical activity of sugars, 304. 
Barfoed's copper acetate solution, 336, 432. 

Barium monosaccharate, 680. 

process of recovering sucrose, 680. 
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Barium raffinosate, 739, 

Bates's saccharimeter, 139-143. 

principle of, 140-142. 
zero-point error of, 142. 

Baumann's reaction, 370, 

Baume hydrometer scale, 48, 49, 

old and new degrees, 48, 49; Appendix, 0. 

Beckmann's apparatus for determining depression of freezing point, 327, 328. 

elevation of boiling point, 331, 332. 
Bcnzaldehyde, reaction with sugar alcohols, 766. 

use in liberating sugars from hydrazones, 348. 

Benzals of sugar alcohols, 766, 769, 770. 

table of formuln, properties, etc., 770. 

Benzoyl chloride, reaction wuth sugars, 369, 370. 

Bcnzylphenylhydrazine, 346. 

Bertrand’s method for determining galactose, glucose, invert sugar, lactose and 
maltose, 426; Appendix, 79, 

Bertrand '.s reaction for xylose, .5,55, .5.56. 

Betite, 7.56. 

Bial’s orcin test for pentoses and glucuronic acid, 382, 

Bichromate light filter, 115-117. 

Biot’s i)olariscope, 84. 

Birotatinn (see Mutarotation). 

Bismuth solution, Nylander's, 338. 

Blankit, 221. 

Block, Maquenne's, 357. 

Bolling point of suemse solutions, 6,51. 

Boiling point of sugar solutions, determination of, by Beckmann’s method, 331. 

application to molecular weight determinations, 332. 
Bomb calorimeter (.w« Calorimeter). 

Bone black, absorption error in sucrost; j)oIarizatlon, 220, 221. 

raffinose polarization, 2.84, 285. 

purification of, 219. 

use in decolorizing sugar solutions, 219, 277. 

Boot’s pycnometer, 38. 

Borax and boric acid, Influence on rotation of sugar alcohols, 765, 766. 

reaction with sugar alcohols, 7G5. 

Boring rasp, Keil's, 226. 

Bomesite, 762. 

Brix hydrometer, 44, 45. 

specific gravity table, 29; Appendix, 6. 

Bromine, oxidation of sugars with, 363, 772. 

lest for aldoses and ketoses, 363. 

Bromoraethylfurfural, 621. 
p-Bromopheuylhydrazine, 347. 

test for d-glucuronic acid, 376, 

Brown, Morris and Millar’s method for determining glucose, fructose and invert 
sugar, 425; Appendix, 62. 

Browm, Morn’s and Millar’s tliwiry of diastatic conversion, 686, 687. 

Browne's diagram of temperature corrections, 258. 
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Browne’s formulae for analyzing sugar mixtures, 477-483. 
meUiod for determining dextrin in honey, 521. 

commercial glucose in honey, 294. 
of vacuum drying, 23, 24. 

Bryan's results on action of clarifying agents, 224. 

precipitation of sugars by basic lead, 210, 444. 
Bryan, Given, and Straughn’s method for extracting sugars, 446. 
Butyric fermentation, 583, 584, 652, 715, 716. 

Cabinet, for constant temperature polarization, 169. 

portable polariscope, 170. 

Calc spar, 80. 

Calcium bisaccharate, 677, 

mono.saccliarate, 677. 
raffinosate, 739. 
trisaccharate, 678. 

Caldwell’s crucible, 415. 

Calibration of polariscope tubes, 155, 156. 

by Landolt’s gauge, 155. 
of sugar flasks, 166-168. 

Calories, 313-321. 

calculation from formula) of sugars, 320, 321. 
definitions, 313. 

centuple, 313. 
gram-molecular, 318. 
large or kilogram, 313. 
small or gram, 313. 
determination, 314-318. 
tabic of values for different sugars, 319. 

Calorimeter, bomb, 313-318, 

description and operation, 314, 315. 
hydrothcrnial value, 315, 316, 
radiation correction, .316. 

Cane sugar {see Sucrose) . 

Caps, Wiley ’.s desiccating, 160, 161. 

Capillary tube method for determining melting points, 356, 357. 
Capsules for drying sugar products, 16, 19. 

Caramel, Ehrlich’s colorimetric method for estimating, 467. 
preparation, 655. 
properties, 656. 

Caramelano, 656. 

Cararaelene, 656. 

Carameline, 656. 

Carbohydrates, 528, 529. 

formation in nature, 532, 533. 

Carbon dioxide, method for decomposing saccharates, 250. 

estimation of in fermentation methods, 460-464. 
Carbonatation, 016. 

Care of polarisCopic apparatus, 169-171. 

Carob beans, preparation of d-mannose from, 596. 
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Carr’s vacuum oven, 22, 23. 

Cellobiose (sec Cellose). 

Cellose, 726-728. 

octaeetatfi, 727. 

preparation from cellulose, 726, 727. 
properties, 727, 728. 

Celloxin, 376. 

Cellulose, 575. 

conversion to cellase, 726, 727. 
formation by bacteria, 654, 655. 
hydrolysis to d-glucose, 580. 

Ccllulosic fermentation, 654. 

Centrifugals, laboratory hand, 502. 

Cera.sinosft, 560. 

Cereaiose (see Maltose). 

Chandler and Ricketts’s method of high temperature polarization, 280-291. 
Cherry-gum, method of hydrolyzing, 548-550. 

Chips, sugar beet (see under Sugar beet). 

Chi tin, 752. 

hydrolysis, 752, 
occurrence, 7.52. 

Chitonic acid, 755, 782, 

Chitosan, 752. 

formation from chitin, 752, 
hydrolysis, 7.52. 

Chitose, 754, 755. 

formation from d-ghicosainine, 754. 
properties, 754. 
reactions, 755. 

oxidation to chitonic .acid, 755. 

Chocolate, determination of sucrose and lactose in, 280, 281, 
Chondrogluco.se, 631. 

Cider vinegar, determination of d-glucosc and d-fructose in, 479. 

Cinchona bases, use in resolving d, 1-acids, 786, 787. 

Citric fermentation, 585, 655, 702. 

Citromyces glaber, 655. 

PfefferianUvS, 702. 

Clarification, of milk, 447. 

of raw-sugars, 204, 207-225. 

errors in, 207-225. 

change in rotation of sugars, 216, 217. 
precipitation of sugars, 215, 216. 
volume of precipitate, 209-215. 
method of llerles, 218, 219. 

Horne, 212-214. 

Sachs, 210, 211. 

Schcibicr, 209, 210. 

Zamaron, 218 . 

of solutions for chemical methods, 443, 144, 

animal substances, 447. 
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Clarification of solutions for chemical methods: 


plant substances, 443. 

Clerget methods, 276-278 (see also Clarifying Agents). 

Clarifying agents, 207-225. 

comparative value of different, 223-225. 
errors in use of, 209-225. 
list of, alum, 223. 

alumina cream, 222, 223. 
basic lead nitrate, 218, 219. 
bone black, 219, 220, 277. 
dry lead subacetate, 212-215. 
hydrosulphitcs, 221, 222. 
hypochlorite, 218. 
lead acetate, neutral, 207. 
nitrate, basic, 218, 219. 
subaeetate, dry, 212-215. 

solution, 207, 208. 
mercuric nitrate, 447. 
sulphites, 278. 
zinc dust, 278. 

Clerget method of uiversiou, 264-286. 

application of, to determination of raffinose, 281-286. 

sugars in presence of sucrose, 279- 
281. 

factor for, influence of acids, 269, 

amino compounds, 270. 
concentration, 267, 268. 
fructose, 270. 

modification for impure products, 271-276. 

invertase method, 274-276. 
neutral polarization, 271. 
urea method, 271-273. 
use of organic acids, 273, 274. 
modification of Andrlik and Stauek, 271-273. 

Uerzfeld, 266-268. 

Hudson, 2!75. 

Ogilvic, 274. 

O’Sullivan and Tompson, 274. 

Tolman, 269 
principle of, 263, 264. 
reliability of results, 278, 279. 

Clostridium butyricum, 584. 

Coefficient of purity, 494, 495. 

Colloidal water, 229, 230, 246. 

Color reactions of sugars, 339-345, 37S-3S6. 

d-glucuronic acid, 381-383. 
ketoses, 378-381. 
methylpen bases, 385, 386. 
pentoses, 381-383. 

use of spectroscope in studying, 342-345. 
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Color reactions of sugars: 

with acids, 340, 341. 
alkalies, 339. 
phenols, 341, 

a-naphthoJ, 378-379. 
naphthorcsorcin, 381, 383. 
orciii, 382. 

phloroglucin, 381, 382, 
resorcin, 380, 381. 

Colorimeter, Duboscq’s, 464-467. 

Stammer’s, 167-469. 

Colorimetric methods for determining caramel, 4G7. 

sugars, 461-469. 

Combined methods for analyzing sugar mixtures rmder Mixtures). 

Commercial glucose, determination by high temperature polarization, 289-296. 

method of Browne, 294, 295. 

Chandler and Ricketts, 2S9-291 , 
Leach, 291-293. 
estimation in honey, 294-296, 
polarizations of, 293. 

mixtures with honey, 296. 
process of maniif.acture, G98. 

Compensation, of optical activity, molecular, 531. 
quartz-wedge, 108-112. 

double, 110-112. 
single, 108-1 10. 

Compensator of refractometer, 57, 58. 

Composition of osazones of sugars, 371. 

Compound sugars, 528. 

Concentrating sugar solutions, 448. 

Concentration, effect on Clerget factor, 267. 

rotation of sugars, 174-177. 

equations for expressing, 174-177. 
viscosity of sugar solutions, 310. 

Concentric field, 93. 

half- wave plate, 93. 

Conductivity and inverting power of acids, 663. 

Coniferin, 571. 

Contraction of sugar and water mixtures, 32-34. 

volume during inversion, 662. 

Control-tube, 122-125, 

Control-wedge, 110-112. 

Convallamarin, 599. 

sugar, 631. 

Convallarin, 599. 

Conversion factors, for polariscope scales, 145, 196-201. 

Conversion of starch, 685-698. 

by acids, 697, 698. 

formation of dextrin, 697. 

maltose, 697. 
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Conversion of starch by acids: 

formation of reversion products, 697. 
technical processes, 698. 
by enzymes, 685-696. 

malt diastase, 685-692. 

influence of acids, alkalies, etc., 691, 692. 

temperature, 690. 
restriction of, 690, 691. 
steps of process, 686. 
theory of Brown and coworkers, 686, 687. 
Maquenne and Roux, 687-689. 
pancroatin, 693-696. 

activation of, 694. 

converting power of highly active, 696. 
influence of acids and alkalies, 694. 

concentration of starch, 695. 
temperature, 695, 696. 

ptyalin, 693. 
takadiastase, 692, 69.3. 

Convolvulin, 567, 509. 

Coomb's drip sampler, 10, 11, 

Copper, ferrocyanide test , 392-394. 

method of Ross, 393, 394. 
method of Wiley, 393. 
hydrobromic acid test, 410. 
methods of determining, 403-417, 

by electrolysis, 406-410. 

from nitric acid, 407. 

sulphuric acid, 406, 407. 
sulphuric and nitric acids, 407, 
tartrate solution, 409, 410. 
by reduction of cuprous oxide in hydrogen, 403-405. 
by titration, 410-415. 

volumetric cyanide method, 415. 

iodide method, 411-414. 
modification of Kendall, 412, 413. 

Low, 411, 412. 
Peters, 413, 414. 
permanganate method, 410, 411. 
thiocyanate method, 414, 415. 
by weighing as cupric acid, 415, 416. 

cuprous oxide, 416. 
comparison of methods, 416, 417. 

Copper-reducing power of sugars, 421-123, 

Copper reduction, factors influencing, 417^19. 

atmospheric pressure, 418, 419. 
dilution of solutions, 417, 418. 
purity of reagents, 417. 
surface area of solution, 419. 
temperature, 418, 419. 
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Copper reduction, factors influencing: 

time of boiling, 417, 418. 

Copper-reduction methods for determining sugars, 388-435. 
method of Allihn, 403. 

bang, 434, 435. 

Barfo<id, 432. 

Bertrand, 426. 

Bro'ivn, Morris and Millar, 425. 

Dcfren, 125, 126. 

Fehling, 389. 

Herzfeld, 428. 

Kendall, 435. 

Kjeldahl and Woy, 424, 425. 

Koch and Ruhsam, 420. 

Meissl, 423. 

Mcissl and Hiller, 430, 431. 

Meissl and Wein, 42S-430. ‘ 

Munson and Walker, 426, 432. 

Ost, 433, 434. 

Pavy, 395-397. 

Pfliigor, 419, 420, 

Reisehauer and Kruis, 398, 399. 

Soldaini, 432. 

Soxhlel, 389-391, 424. 

Violctte, 393-395. 

Wein, 423. 

Corrections, temperature (see und.er Temperature). 

Cotton.seed meal, preparation of raflinose from, 733, 734. 

Cover-glasses for polarisco[>e Lubes, 15G. 

Creydt's formula for estimating raffinose, 282. 

Crystal content of raw sugars, deterrnin.ation of, 498-506. 

method of Herzfeld and Zimmcimann, 503-506. 
Koydl, 501, 502. 

Payen, 499. 

Scheibler, 499-501. 

Crystalline forms of .sodium ammonium tartrate, 785. 

sucrose, 647, 048. 

Cubic centimeter, 27, 28, 

metric, 28. 

Mohr, 2S. 
repute<l, 28. 

Cupric oxide, determination of copper by weighing, 415, 416. 

Cuprous oxide, contamination of, 41G, 417. 

determination of copper by weighing, 416. 
method of filtering, 404. 
reduction in hydrogen, 403-400. 

Cyanhydrine reaction of sugars, 365, 366. 

Cyanide metnod for determining unreduced copper, 415. 

Cyclainosc, 560. 

Cycloses, 755-763. 
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Cylinders, for filtering sugar solutions, 168. 

determining specific gravity, 45. 

Cytase, 686. 

d- and d, 1-, meaning of prefix, 532. 

Dambonite, 762. 

Dambo-se i-I nosite). 

Decolorization of sugar solutions (see Clarification and Clarifying agents). 

Dccoses, 642. 

Dccrolin, 70. 

Defecation (see Clarification and Clarifying agents). 

Dofren's method for determining glucose, lactose and maltose, 425, 426; Appendix, 63. 
Dehydration of hexose dibasic acids, 781. 

Dehydromucic acid, 781, 782. 

formation of furfural from, 782. 
reaction for hexose dibasic acids, 781. 
test of Tollens and Yoder for, 781. 

Dcleading sugar solutions, 276, 277. 

Depression of freezing point (see Freezing point). 

Desiccating caps, Wiley’s, 160, 161 . 

Destruction of optical activity of rwlucing sugars, 302-306. 

by alkalies, 302. 

metliod of Bardach and Silberstein, 304, 305. 
Dubrunfaut, 302, 303. 

Jolles, 304. 

Lobry do Bniyn and van Ekenstein, 303. 
by alkalies and hydrogen peroxide, 305, 306. 

method of Pellet and Lemeland, 305. 
by alkalies and mercuric cyanide, 306. 
method of Wiley, 306. 

Deterioration of raw sugars, 14. 

Dextran, 578, 584, 653, 654. 

calorific value, 319. 
formation by bacteria, 584, 653, 654. 
influence on polarization of sugar products, 654. 
properties, 584. 

Dextrin, 577, 686-691. 

commercial, composition of, 510. 

methods of analysis, 508-510. 
process of manufacture, 577. 
viscosity of solutions, 508, 510. 
determination by Fehling’s solution, 442. 

fermentation, 301, 302. 
precipitation with alcohol, 490. 

Wiley's method, 490. 
in fruit products, 301, 302. 
honey, 521-523. 

presence of glucose and maltose, 486-488, 490-492. 
formation during conversion of starch, 686-691. 
plant-, 578. 
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Dextrin, researches of Brown and Millar on, 687. 

Dcxtrinase, 686. 

Dextrinomaltase, 686. 

a- and jS-Dcxtro-metasaccharin, 587. 

Dextrose (see d-Glucose) . 

Dhurrin, 573. 

Diarabinose, 613. 

Diastase, 683-685. 

action on starch (see under Conversion), 
formation during germination of barley, 683. 
method for determining starch, 440-442. 
occurrence, 683. 
preparation from malt, 685. 
properties, 685. 

Diastatic-power, methods of determining, 511-515. 

method of Lintner for diastases, 513. 

malt and malt extracts, 511-513. 
method of Sherman, Kendall and Clark, 513-515. 

Sykes and Mitchell, 513. 

Wohlgemuth, 515. 

Digestion methods for polarizing sugar beets (sec Sugar beets). 

Digitalin, 570. 

Digitalose, 570. 

Digitoniii, 599. 

Digitoxin, 544. 

Digitoxose, 543, 544. 

Dihexo.so saccharides, 645-730. 

Dilution, double, 209, 210. 

effect on copper-reduction, 417, 418. 

of solutions in determining refractive index, 66-69. 

specific gravity, 35. 

Dimethyldioses, 537. 

Dimethylglycolosc, 537. 

Dlmcthylketol, 537. 

Dimetfiyltetroses, 543, 544. 

Dioses, 535. 

Dioxy acetone, 538, 539. 

Dipen lose saccharides, 643. 

Diphcnylhydrazine, 346. 

Disaccharides, 643-730. 

variability in reducing power of, 402. 

Dissociation and inverting power of acids, 663-666. 

Stilts, 666-668. 

Double dilution, method of Scheibler, 209, 210. 

Wiley and Ewell, 253. 

Double-field, 89-94. 

Double, hydrazides, 782, 

Double lactones, 780. 

Double quartz plate, Soleil’s, 86-88. 

Double refraction, 80, 
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Doublc-wcdgc system, 110-112. 

Dry lead subacetate, 212-214. 

Dry substance (see Total solids). 

Dubois’s method of determining lactose and sucrose, 280, 281. 

Duboscq’s colorimeter, 464-466. 

saccharimctcr, 132, 135. 

Dubrunfaut’s method of destroying optical activity of sugars, 302. 

Dulcite, calorilic value, 319. 
dibenzal, 770. 

formation by reducing d-galactose, 606. 
occurrence, 006. 
oxidation to d, I-galactose, 607. 
properties, 768. 

Dutch standard, 498. 

Ehrlich’s colorimetric method for estimating caramel, 467. 

Einhorn’s fermentation saccharometer, 462, 463. 

Electric lamp, Schmidt and Hacnsch, 153. 
stercopticon, 152. 

Electrolytic apparatus of Leach, 407-409. 

determination of copper (see under Copper). 

Elementary composition of osazoncs, 371. 

Elicit and ToUens’s mctliod for determining methylpentuses and methylpentosans, 
456^58; Appendix, 89. 

Elution process of Scheibler, 678. 

EmuLsin, action upon glucosidcs, amygdalin, 572. 

dhurrin, 573. 
a- and ;3-glucosides, 591. 
prulaurasin, 572. 
salicin, 571. 
sambunigi'in, 572. 
saccharides, ccllosc, 727. 

galactosido-galactosc, 728. 
gentiobiose, 726. 
glucosido-galactosc, 728. 
isomaltosc, 705. 
ralfmosc, 737. 

occurrence, 572. 

synthetic acticui upon d-gliicose, 704, 705. 

Enghu’s vLscosimeter, 308. 

Enzymes, acting upon glucosidcs, 

cmulsin, 571-573, 591. 
indiinuLsiii, 571. 
maltase, 591. 
myrosin, 573. 
tannase, 573. 

acting upon saccharides, 

amylase.s, 6S3-696, 
cytasp, 686. 
diastase, 683, 685-692. 
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Enzymes, acting upon saccharides : 

dextrinase, G8G. 
emulsin, 726-728, 737. 
inulase, 616. 

invertase, 651, 668-676, 737, 743, 748. 
lactase, 713, 714, 

maltasc (maltoglucasc), 686, 701, 702. 

melibifise, 723. 

pancreatin, 693-696. 

ptyalin, 693. 

takadiastase, 692, 693. 

trehalose, 720. 

zymase, 582 

Enzymic synthesis, 704, 705 
d-Erythritc, 542, 767, 

1-Erythrite, 542, 767. 
i-Erythrite (mesoerythrite), 541, 767. 
calorific value, 319, 
dibcnzal, 770. 
occurrence, 541. 

oxidation to d, l-erythrose, 541. 

Erythrodextrin, 577, 686. 
d-Erythrose, 540, 541. 
l-Erytlirosc, 541. 
d, l-Erythrose, 541, 542. 
d-Erythrulose, 542, 543. 
d, l-Erythnilose, 543. 

Eater fermentation, 586. 

Ether, atomizer, 205. 

use in purification of sirups, 550. 

Ethylphenylhydrazirie, 346. 

Evaporation of moisture from raw sugars, 8, 9. 

sugar solutions in vacuum, 549-550. 

Extraction, determination of, 196. 

Extraction of sugars, alcoholic, 233, 446. 

method of Bryan, Given and Straughn, 446. 
Schciblcr, 233-235. 
aqueous, with cold water, 445 

with hot water (Zamaron), 23.5-238. 

Expression of juice, 227-230. 

errors of metliod, 229. 
hydraulic press for, 227, 228. 

Feliling's copper solution, 335, 389-444. 

compasition, 335, 389, 

factors influencing results (see undtr Copper reduction), 
gravimetric methods employing, 399-443. 
products obtained by action on sugars, 335, 336. 
reducing action of sucrose on, 427. 
use in determining dextrin, 442. 
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Fehling’s copper solution: 

use in determining glycogen, 443. 

starch, 438^42. 
sucrose, 436-438. 

volume reduced by different sugars, 391. 
volumetric methods employing, 389-399. 

Fermentation, alcoholic, 581, 582, 651. 

butyric, 583, 584, 652. 
cellulosic, 654, 655. 
citric, .585, 655. 
osier, 586. 
gluconic acid, 585. 
lactic, 5S3, 652. 
mannitic, 653, 654. 
oxalic, 585. 
viscous, 584, 652. 

Fermentation flask, 300. 

Fermentation methods for determining sugars, 299-302, 460-464. 

by Einhorn’s .saccharometer, 462, 463. 

Lohnstein'ssaccharometer, 463, 464. 

\Ycighing carbon dioxide, 461, 462. 
resolving racemic mixtures, 787. 

Fermentation of raw sugars, 14. 

Fermentations of sugars: l-arabinose, 550, 551. 

d-f rue lose, 619, 
d-galactose, 604. 

gentianose, 743. 
d-gluco.se, ,581-586. 
isoiiialtose, 707. 
lactose, 713-716. 
maltose, 701-703. 
mannatrisaccharide, 745. ‘ 
d-mannononosc, 641. 
d-mannose, 596, 597. 
melibiose, 723. 
raflinose, 738. 
rhamnosc, 565. 
d-sorbose, 625. 
stachyose, 748. 
sucrose, 651-655. 
trehalose, 720. 

1-xylose, 555. 

Ferrocyankle test for copper, 392, 393. 

Fiber, determination in bagasse, 248. 

sugar beets, 228, 229. 

Field of vision in polariscopes: concentric, 93. 

double, 89-94. 
fringed, 100. 
quadruple, 97, 98. 
triple, 97, 98. 
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Fillma-ss, 646 Mfissecuite). 

Filter-press cake, polarization of, 249-251. 

in absence of saccharatc, 249, 250. 
presence of sacebarate, 250, 25t . 

acetic acid method, 250. 
ammonium nitrate method, 251. 
carbon dioxide mcthcH.1, 250. 
zinc nitrate method, 251. 

Filter-tube, Knorr’s, 393. 

Wiley's, 393. 

Filtration of su^ar solutions, 205. 

Fischer's hydrazoiie and osazone reaction of sugars, 345-362. 
method of oxidizing alcohols to sugars, 770, 771. 

reducing lactones to sugars, 776. 
synthesis of d-fructose, 355, 622, 623. 
d-galactose, 602. 
d-glucosc, 580. 
isonialtosc, 705. 
d-mannose, .596. 
methyl glucosidcs, 590. 

Flasks, calibration of, 166-168. 
for fermentation, 300. 

polarkscopic analysis, 163-168. 
solution by weight, 164. 
volumetric use, 165. 
specifications for, 166. 

Formaldehyde, reaction with sugar alcohols, 766. 

use in liberating sugars from hydrazones, 348, 

Formals of sugar alcohols, 766. 

Formation of carbohydrates in nature, 532-534. 

Forniose, 629, 630, 

/S-Formase, 630. 

Frangiillii, 663. 

Fraunhofer’s lines, 343, 384. 

Freezing point of sugar solutions, 325-331. 

application to determining molecular weights of sugars, 329-331. 

rate of inversion, 331, 
molecular depression of, 329. 

Raoul t’s method for determining depression of, 327-331. 

by Beckmann's apparatus, 328. 
relation to vapor and asmotic pressure, 326, 327, 

French sugar scale, 112, 113. 

value in circular and Ventzke degrees, 145. 


Fric’s saccharimeter, 138, 139. 

illuminating device of, 137. 
Fringes, interference, 100. 
d-Fructose, 612-622. 

absorption spectra with a-naphthol, 379. 

resorcin, 381, 384. 
action of alkalies on, 339, 340, 
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d-Fructose, calorific value, 319. 

color reactions, 378, 619. 

Seliwanoff's resorcin test, 380, 
decomposition into oxymethylfurfural, 620. 
determination, as mcthylphenylosazone, 470, 

by copper reduction methods, 424, 425 (see under 
Copper reduction). 

by polarization at high temperature, 296-298. 

Sicben’s method, 470, 471. 
ill cider vinegar, 479. 

presence of l-arabinose, 482. 

d-galactose, 481, 
d'glucose, 477-479. 
d-glucose and d-galactose, 484. 
d-glucose and sucrose, 485, 489. 
of moisture in fructose products, 20. 
effect of temperature on polarization, 179, 297, 478. 
fermentation, 619. 

action of different yea-sts, 714. 
formation by hydrolysis from gentiaiiose, 743. 

iiiiilin, 618. 
liipeose, 749. 
inelezitose, 742. 
raffinose, 736, 737. 
secalose, 746. 
stachyose, 748. 
sucrose, 617, 600. 
turanose, 725. 
verbascose, 750. 

influence on Clerget factor, 270. 
mcthylphenylosazone reaction, 621, 622. 
mutarotation, 187, 618. 
normal weight, 197. 
occurrence. 612 616. 

osazonc, 354, 622 {see d-Glucose-osazone). 

influence of lactose, maltose and sucrose on formation of, 352, 
3.53. 

oxidation with bromine, 363, 619. 
precipitation by basic lead salts, 216. 
preparation from inulin, 618. 

sucrose, 617, 618. 

properties, 618. 

protective action on invertase, 675, 676. 
reaction with hydrobromic acid, 621 . 
reducing ratio to glucose, 391, 421. 
reducing reactions, 621. 
reduction to d-mannite and d-sorbite, 619. 
specific rotation, 173-192, 618. 

influence of acids on, 185, 186. 

alcohol on, 181, 182. 
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d-Fructose, specific rotation, influence, of lead sufiacctate on^ 185^ 217. 

urea on^ 272. 

svul\ie8\a {xm. a.dW d ftX\iaV\ea, ‘iCa. 

reduction of osones, 355, 
616. 

d-mannite, 617. 

tests, 619-622. 

value of Ventzke degree, 200, 201. 
yield of Icvulinic acid from, 373. 
l-Fnictose, 622. 
d, 1-Fructose, 622, 623. 

synthesis from acrolein dibromide, 623. 

Fruit products, determination of alcohol precipitate in, 520. 

Fuconic acid, 566-568. 

Fucosan, 565. 

determination, 457; Appendix, 89 also unAej- Methyipcntosans). 
Fucose, 565, 566, 

calorific value, 310. 

determination, 456, 457; Appendix, 89 (see also UTider Methylv>cntose3). 

mutarotation, 187, 566. 

occurrence, 565. 

preparation, 565, 566. 

properties, 566. 

racemic combination with rhodeose, 56S. 
specific rotation, 560. 
tests, 566. 

yield of methy Furfural from, 377. 

Funnels for filtering sugar solutions, 168. 

transferring sugars, 203. 

Furaloid, 453. 

Furfural, apparatus for distilling, 450, 451. 
determination, 449-455. 
formation from d-glucuronic acid, 375, 376. 

oxycellulose, 376, 377. 
pentoses and pentosans, 374. 

method for determining pentoses and pentosans, 449-455. 
phenylhydrazone, 375. 
phloroglucide, 375, 451. 

factors for converting to pentoses and pentosans, 453. 
precipitation with ammonia, 449. 

barbituric acid, 454. 
phenylhydrazine, 449. 
phloroglucin, 451. 

reaction for pentoses and pentosans, 374, 375. 

limitations of, 375-377. 

yield from pentoses, 374, 

Furfuran, 755. 

Furfuroids, 453. 
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Galactan, 599, 600. 

determination, 459, 460. 

Galactoaraban, 599, 600. 

G.-ilaotoarabinose, 644. 

Galiictomannan, GOO. 

Galacto-metasacch arias, 604. 
d-Galactonic acid, conversion to lactone, 774. 

d-talonic acid, 611, 775, 
oxidation to d-lyxose, 557. 
lactone of, rotation, 774. 

1-Galactonic acid, 606, 
d, 1-Galaetonic acid, 608. 

resolution of, 608, 787. 
d-GaJactose, 598-606. 

absorption spectra with a-naphthol, 079. 

resorcin, .381. 

action of alkalies on, 603, 604, 625, C2G, 
calorific value, 319. 

conversion to a- and /3-galaheptose, 636. 

d-tagatose and 1-sorbose, 626. 

■ d-talose, 611, 777. 
determination by copper reduction, 426. 

mucic acid method, 459. 
in presence of d-fructosc, 481. 

d-glucose, 480. 

d-fnictose and d-glucose, 484. 
effect of temperature on polarization, 179, 480. 
fermentation, 604. 

action of different yeasts, 714. 
formation by hydrolysis from galactans, 599, 600. 

lactose, 602, 713. 
lactosinose, 746. 
lupeose, 749. 
mannatrisaccharide, 744. 
pectins, 601. 
raffinnse, 736. 
rharimiiiose, 732. 
stachyosc, 748. 
verbascose, 750. 

hydrazones, 605. 

modifications, 192, 603. 

mucic acid reaction, 459, 460, 604, 605. 

inutarotation, 187, 603. 

occurrence, 599-602. 

osazonn, 605. 

oxidation with bromine, 363, 606. 
preparation from agar-agar, 603. 

milk-sugar, 602, 603. 

properties, 603. 

reducing ratio to glucose, 421. 
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d-Galactose, reduction to dulcite, 606 . 

specific rotation, 173-192, G03. 
synthesis, 002, 

value of Ventzke degree, 200, 201. 
variability in reducing power, 100. 
yield of levulinic acid from, 373. 
mucic acid from, 459. 

l-Galactose, 606, 607. 
d, l-Gakctosc, 607, 608. 

Galactosido-galactose, 728. 

Galactosido-glucoheptosc, 730. 

Galactoxylan, 600. 

Galaheptite, 768. 

fn-Galaheptonic acid lactone, rotation of, 774. 
o-Galaheptose, 036. 
jff-Galahcptose, 636. 

Galaoctite, 768. 

«-GaIaoctonic acid lactone, rotation of, 774. 
a-Galaoctose, 639, 640. 

Galtosc, 628, 629. 

Gas lamps, 152. 

Gas pressure, relation to osmotic pressure, 323. 

G.augft for calibrating polariscopc tubes, 155. 

Gaultlierin, 571. 

Gedda gum, hydrolysis to diarabinose, 643. 

Geerlig’s refractometer tabic, 65; Appendix, 22. 

researches upon inverting power of invert sugar and salts, 667, 668. 
theory of molassigenic action, 6.50, 651. 

Gentianosc, 726, 742-744. 

action of enzynies on, 743. 
configuration, 743. 
fermentation, 743. 
hydrolysis, 726, 743. 
occurrence, 742. 
preparation, 742. 
properties, 743. 

Ceutiobiosc, 726, 713. 

formation from gentianosc, 726, 743. 
preparation and properl les, 726. 

German or Ventzke sugar scale, 113-115 (sec also uiuler Scales . 

Gian prism, 82. 

Glucase, 501, 683, 701, 702. 

Glucoapiose, 643, 644. 

formation from apiin, 643, 044. 
hydrolysis to apiose and d-glucose, 644. 
a-Glucodecitc, 642. 
a-Glucodecose, 642. 

Glucogalactan, 599. 

GlucoheptitC; 768 

monobenzal, 770. 
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a- and ^-Glucoheptonic acids, 633, 634, 

rotation of lactones, 774. 

a-Glucohcptose, 633. 

action of different yeasts upon, 714. 
conversion to a-glucooctose, 638. 

^-Glucoheptose, 634. 

d-Gluconic acid, conversion to d-mannonic acid, 775. 
fermentation, 585. 

formation from d-glucose by oxidation by bacteria, 585. 

with bromine, 590. 

lactone, rotation of, 590, 774. 
oxidation to d-arabinose, 545. 
l-Gluconic acid, synthesis from 1-arabinose, 592. 
a-Glucononite, 641, 768. 
a-Gluconononic acid, 641. 
a-Glucononose, 640, 641. 

conversion to a-glucodecosc, 642. 
a-Glucooctite, 638, 768. 
a- and |9-Glucooctonic acids, 638. 

rotations of lactones, 774. 

flt-Gliicooctose, 638. 

action of different yeasts upon, 714. 
conversion to a-glucononose, 641. 

^-Glucooctose, 638. 

Gluco-proteids, 579. 
d-Glucosamine, 751-754. 

chloride, 7.53. 

formation from chitin, 752. 

mucins, 752. 

occurrence, 751. 

preparation from lobster shells, 752. 
properties, 753. 

synthesis from d-arabinose, 754. 
tests, 753. 

d-Glucose, 570-591. 

absorption spectra with a-naphthol, 379. 

resorcin, 381. 

action of alkalies on, 339, 340, 586, 587. 
calorific value, 319. 
commercial {see Commercial glucose), 
conversion to d-arabinose, 365. 

d-glucoheptosc, 365. 
dehydration of, 25. 

determination by copper reduction, 389-435 (sec under Copper reduction), 
in cider vinegars, 479. 
in presence of d-fructose, 477-479. 

d-galactose, 480. 
d-fructose and d-galactose, 484, 
d-fructose and sucrose, 485, 489. 
maltose and dextrin, 486, 490. 
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d-Glucose, fermentations of, 581-586. 

formation by hydrolysis from: 

cellosR, 727. 
cellulose, 580. 
gentianosR, 743. 
gentiobiose, 726. 
glucosides, 563, 570-573. 
glycogen, 579. 
isomaltose, 705. 
lacUise, 713. 
maltose, 701 . 
manuatrisacebaride, 744. 
melezitose, 725, 742. 
melibiose, 723. 
raffinosc, 736. 
stachyose, 748. 
starch, 580. 
sucrose, 581. 
trehalose, 720. 
tiiranosc, 725. 
vcrbascose, 750. 

hydra/ones, 589. 

influence of sucrose on reducing ix)wer, 427. 

urea on polarization, 272. 
manufacture of, 698. 
modifications, 192, 581. 
mutarotation, 187-193, 581. 
normal weight, 197-199. 
occurrence, 570-580. 
osazone, 348-354, 589, 590. 

influence of lactose, maltose, raflinosc and sucrose on formation 
of, 351 , 352. 

oxidation to d-gluconic acid, 585, 590. 

with bromine, 36^1. 
precipitation by baaic U^ad salts, 216. 
preparation from cellulose, 580. 

honey, 580, 
starch, 580. 
sucrose, 581. 

properties, 581. 
reactions, 362-370, 587-591. 
reduction to d-sorbite, 590. 
saccharic acid test, 587, 588. 
specific rotation, 173-192, 581. 
synthesis, 580. 
tests, 587-590. 

value of Ventzke degree, 200, 201. 
variability in reducing power, 400. 
yield of Icvulinic acid from, 373. 

UGlucose, 592, 593. 
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d, l-Glucosp, 593. 

Glucose ratio, 496. 

Glucose reduction equivalents of sugars, 421, 476. 

Glucosides, glucosc-yiclding, 670-573. 

preparation, from plant substances, 574. 
rhamnose-yielding, 563, 564. 
synthetic, 590, 591, 

Ghicosido-galactose, 728. 

Gliicosido-glucoheptose, 730, 

Glucosuria, 571, 578. 

Ghieotannin, 573. 

d-Glucuronic acid, color reactions with naphthoresorcin, 383. 

ore in, 382. 
phloroglucin, 382. 
convcnslon to 1-xylose, 375. 
formation from d-saccharic acid, G08, 783. 
occurrence in urine, 375, 783, 
production of furfural from, 375, 783. 
reaction with p-bromophenylhydrazine, 376. 

Glutose, 629. 

occurrence in cane molasses, 629. 

Glyceric aldehyde [see d, l-Glyccrose). 

Glycerol, 538, 767. 

monobenzal, 770, 

oxidation by Bacterium xylinum, 539. 
to dioxyacelonc, 539. 
d, 1-glycerosc, 538. 

d, l-Glycerose, 538. 

antipodal forms of, 530. 

Glycogen, 578, 579. 

calorific value, 319. 

determination by Feh ling’s solution, 443. 

occurrence, 578. 

preparation, 578, 579. 

properties, 579. 

vegetable-, 578. 

Glycol, 635, 7G7. 

Glyeolaldehyde, 535. 

Glycolosc, 535, 

Gooch crucible, 404, 415. 

Gossypose {see Raffino.se). 

Graduation of hydrometers, 43-49. 

saccharimeter scakjs, 117-119. 

Gram-molecular calories (see Calories). 

Graminin, 615. 

Grape sugar {see d-Glucose). 

Gravimetric methods for determining sugars, 399-445. 
d-Gulonic acid, conversion to d-idonic acid, 610. 

formation from d-saccharic acid, 608. 
oxidation to d-xylose, 552. 
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d-Gulonic acid, rotation of lactone, 609, 774. 

I-Gulonic acid, conversion to 1-idonic acid, 775. 

formation from I-xylosc, 009. 
d, 1-Gulonic acid, 610. 

hcmihedry of lactone crystals, 610, 78G. 
d-Oulose, 608, 609. 

conversion to d-idosc, 610, 777. 

1-Gulose, 609, 610. 

action of different yeasts upon, 714. 
d, 1-GuIose, 610. 

Gums, solution of in digesting sugar beets, 245. 

Half-shadow, angle, 89-92, 94-96. 

polarimeiers, 89-98, 101-106. 
saccharimctcrs, 132-145. 

Half-wave plate, Laurent's, 91-93. 

Hayduck’s nutritive salt solution, 299. 

Haywood's modification for determining methylpcntoscs, 458, 459. 

Heat of combustion (see Calories). 

Hederose, 631. 

Helianthenin, 615. 

Heiiiicelluloses, 439, 441, 534, 546, 553, 575, 593, 599. 

Hemihedral crystals, of d, 1-gulonic lactone, 610, 786. 

swlium ammonium d, I-tartratc, 785. 
surfaces of sucrose crystals, 647. 

Heptoses, 633-637. 

Herles’s basic lead nitrate method of clarification, 218, 219. 

raffinose formula for variations in temperature, 283, 284. 

Hcrzfcld’s method for determining acidity and alkalinity, 496, 497. 

invert sugar in raw sugars, 428; Appendix, 81. 
raffinose, 282, 283. 

method of alcoholic digestion and extraction, 247, 218. 
hot-water digestion, 244. 
preparing maltose, 699. 
modification of Clerget’s method, 266-268. 

Herzfeld and Zimmermann’s method for determining crystal content, 503-506. 
Hesperidin, .563. 

Hexo.se grnup.s, leviilinic acid reaction for, 372-374. 

Hexose-heptose saccharides, 730. 

Hexoses, 570-631. 

‘‘High-polarizing" sugar, 658, 659. 

Hinks’s oil and gas lamps, 151. 

Honey, 579, 5S0, 616. 

detection of artificial invert sugar in, 620. 

commercial glucose in, 523, 
determination of commerical glucose in, 291-296. 
dextrin in, 521-523. 

dextrorotation at 87® C. after inversion, 293, 294. 
occurrence of fructose, glucose and sucrose in, 616. 
polarization of varieties, 294. 
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Honey, polarization of varieties containing commercial glucose, 296. 
preparation of d-glucosc from, 580. 
table of composition, 522. 

Honey-dew, 522. 

occurrence of melezitose in, 740. 

Home’s method of dry defecation, 212-215. 

Hortvet’s method for mea-suring lead precipitate, 516, 517. 

Hubener’fl refractometer table, 74; Appendix, 24. 

Hudson's constant temperature water bath, 160. 

equation for inversion of sucrose, 672. 
modification of Clcrget's method, 275. 
researches upon invertase, 669-676. 

lactose, 710, 711. 
rotation of lactones, 774, 775. 

Humus substances, 340. 

“Hundred polarization,” 125, 126. 

Hydrauli<; laboratory press, 227, 228. 

Hydrazides of dibasic acids, 782. 

monobasic acids, 777, 

Hydrazines, optically active, for resolving d, l-sugars, 361, 362, 551. 

substituted, 346, 347, 

Hydrazonc reaction of sugars, 345, 346, 

Hydrazoncs, analysis of, 370, 371, 

decomposition of, with benzaldchyde, 348. 

formaldehyde, 348. 
hydrochloric acid, 347. 

determination of sugars from weight of, 469, 470. 
identification, 356-360, 370. 
melting point of (see Melting points), 
optical activity of, 360. 

.sep.aration of svig.ars from, 347, 348. 
table of melting points and properties. Appendix, 90 
Hyilrobromic acid, relative inverting po^ver of, 663. 

tp.st for unreduced coppe^r, 410. 

Hydrochloric acid, decomposition products of sugars with, 340, 372-378u 
relative Inverting power of, 663. 

Hydrocyanic .acid, action upon reducing sugars, 365, 366. 

Hydrogen, reduction of cuprous oxide in, 403—406. 

HydrolysLs of sugar-yielding substances, Tollens’s method, 548-550. 
Hydrometers, 42-49. 

according to Baum6, 48, 
lirix, 44-46. 

Langcn, 47, 48. 

VolquarLz, 46, 47. 

Vosatka, 47. 
standardization of, 43, 44. 

“sweet- water,” 47, 48. 

Hydrosulphites as decolorizing agents, 221, 222. 

errors due to use of, 222. 

Hydrothermal value, 315, 316, 
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Hydroxylamine, action upon reducing sugars, 364, 365. 

standard solution for titrating copper, 434-435. 

Hypochlorite as a decolorizing agent, 218. 

i-, meaning of prefix, 532. 

<1-Tdite, 610, 767. 

1-Idite, 611, 768. 
d-Idonic acid, 610, 

1-Idonic acid, 611. 

conversion to l-gu Ionic acid, 775. 

d-Idosc, 610. 
l-I<lose, 611. 

Illumin.ation of polariscopos, 146-1.53 («ec under Lamps). 

refractorncters, 58 
Imbibition water, 229-230, 246. 

Immersion refractometer, 70-75. 

adjustment of, 72-74. 

Hubener's table for, 74; Appendix, 24. 
principle of, 71, 72. 
tempering bath for, 74, 75. 

Imperial German Commission, sucrose specific gravity table, 30; Appendix, 1. 
Incrusting substances, 553, 575. 

Index of refraction (see Refractive index). 

Indican, 571. 

Inosinic acid, 558. 
inosites, 757-763. 

isomeric forms, 757, 758. 
d-Inositc, 758, 759. 

preparation from pinit.e, 758. 
properties and tests, 758. 

Unosite, 759. 

preparation from qucbrachitc, 759. 
properties and tests, 759. 
d, l-Inosite, 7G0. 
i-lnositc, 760-763. 

formation from bornesite, 762. 

dambonilc, 762. 
phytin, 762, 763, 

occurrence, 700. 
preparation from meat, 760. 

walnut leaves, 761 
properties and tests, 761, 702. 

Interference fringes, 100. 

International Commission, method for determining moisture, 16. 

rules for polarizing sugars, 201, 202. 

Inulase, 615. 

Inuhuiin, 615. 

Inuliii, 613-615. 

calorific value, 319. 
hydrolysis to d-fruetose, 615, 618. 
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Iniilin, occurrence, 613. 

preparation of, 613, 614. 
preparation of d-fnictose from, 018. 
properties, 614. 
sphere-crystals, 614. 

Inversion of sucrose, 263-279, 659-676. 

. by acids, 263-279, 659-666. 

invertase, 668-676 (see Invertase). 
salts, 666-668. 

Clerget's method (see Clerget). 
early investigations, 659, 660. 
by IX) thesis of Arrhenius, 664. 
law of, 263, 264. 
rate of, 660-667, 671-674. 

determination by freezing point method, 331. 

polariscope, 061, 662. 
influence of concentration, 665. 

organic substances, 666. 
salts, 665. 
temperature, 664. 
urea, 272, 273. 

Wilhelmy’s law, 660, 661. 
relative power of acids in, 663. 

Invert sugar, artificial, 020. 

color reactions for, 620. 
decolorization of solutions, 277, 278. 

determination by copper reduction, 423-432 [see Copper-reduction 
methods). 

determination by polarization at high temperature, 287-289. 

in presence of d-glucosc and d-fmetose, 478. 
sucrose, 428-432. 
influence on inverting power of salts, 667, 668. 
normal weight, 197. 
preparation of standard solution, 390. 
reducing ratio to glucose, 391, 421. 
specific rotation, 174-192. 

influence of acids on, 185, 186. 

alcohol on, 181, 183. 
concentration on, 177. 
lead Rubacetate on, 185. 
temperature on, 179, 180. 
urea on, 272. 

temperature of optical inactivity, 287, 288. 
value of Ventzke degree, 200, 201. 
variability in reducing power, 400 
invertase, action upon gentianose, 743, 744. 

ralfinose, 737, 738. 
stachyose, 748. 
sucrose, 668-676. 
verbascose, 750. 
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Invertase, conditions affecting activity of, 670-fi76, 

influence of acids, 671. 

alcohol, 674, 675. 
alkalies, G71. 

concentration of invertase, 673. 

sucrose, 673, G74. 
temperature, 674. 

occurrence, 608, 669. 
preparation, 669, 670. 
proixirLles, 670. 

protective action of fructose and sucrose on, 075, 676. 
researches of Hudson, 609-676. 
use in Clerget’s method, 274, 275. 

Inverting action of honey, 13, 616, 
power of acids, 662-666. 
salts, OC(H568. 

Iodide methods for determining copper, 411-414 (.<ice Copper). 

Ionization and inverting power of acids, 663-660. 

salts, (5f)6-66S. 

Irisiii, 615. 

Isatin reaction for dehydromucic acid, 781, 

Isodulcite (see Rhamnose). 

Isolactose, 718. 

Isomaltose, 705-707, 

action of emulsin on, 705. 
preparation, 705. 
properties, 707. 

theories regarding formation, 706, 707. 
tests, 707. 

Isorliamnoiiic acid, 568. 

rotation of lactone, 568, 774. 

Isorhamnosc, 568. 

Isorhodeose, 569. 

Isosaccharic acid, 755, 782. 

Isosaccliarin, 713. 

Isosaccharinic acid, 712, 713. 

Isotonic sugar solutions, 326, 327. 

Isotrehalose, 728, 729. 

Ivory nuts, preparation of d-mannosc from, 595 

Jellet-Comu prism, 89-91, 133. 

Jellct half-shadow polariscope, 89. 

Jolles’s method for destroying optical activity of sugars, 304. 

determining methylpcntoses, 457. 

pentoses, 454, 455. 

Juice, bottle for weighing, 24. 

composition of from different cane-mills, 232. 
determination of moisture in, IS -25. 
distribution in tissues of sugar cane, 2.31. 
hydraulic press for expressing, 227-229. 
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Juice, methods of polarizing, 205, 206. 
normal, 497. 
sampling, 10, 11. 

Kahlenberg, Davis and Fowler's researches on inversion, 331, 666, 667. 

Kefir, 714. 

ferment of, 715, 718. 

Keil's boring rasp, 226. 

Kendall’s coppcr-salicylate method for determining sugars, 435. 

iodide method for determining copper, 412, 413. 

Ketoses, characteristic group of, 527. 

reactions, 340, 341, 354, 363, 364, 378-381. 
color reactions of {see Color reactions) . 
conversion of aldoses into, 355. 
distinguishing from aldoses (see Aldoses), 
mcthylphcnylhydrazine reaction, 354. 
oxidation with bromine, 363. 

nitric acid, 364. 

Ketoheptoses, 637. 

Kctohexoscs, 612-630. 

Kctopentoses, 566-562. 

Ketotetroses, 542, 543. 

Ketotrioses, 538, 539, 

Kjcldahl and VVoy’s method for determining d-fructose, d-glucose, invert sugar, 
lactose and maltose, 424, 425; Appendix, 44, 

Knapp's mercury solution, 338, 435. 

mercuric cyanide method for determining sugars, 435. 

Kiiorr’s filter tube, 393. 

Koch and Ruhsam's method for determining glucose, 420; Appendix, 35. 

Koydl’s method for determining crystal content, 501 , 502. 

Krober’s factors for calculating pentoses and pentosans, 452. 

table for calculating pentoses and pentosans, Appendix, 83. 

Kruger's automatic pipette, 240, 241. 

cold water digestion process, 240-242. 

Kumiss, 714. 

1-, meaning of prefix, 532. 

Lactase, 713-715. 

preparation, 715. 

Lactic aldehyde, 535, 536. 

fermentation, 583, 652, 715. 

Lactobionic acid, 644, 712. 

Lactones of diba.sic sugar acids, 779, 780. 

double lactones, 780. 
lactone acids, 779, 780. 
reduction of, 782, 783. 
monobasic sugar acids, 773-776. 

reduction to sugars, 776. 
specific rotation of, 774. 

relation of, to configuration, 774, 775. 
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Lactones ot monobasic sugar acids: 

transformation into acids, 773. 


Lactose, 708-718. 

absorption spectra with o-naphthol, 379. 

resorcin, 381. 

action of acids on, 713. 

alkalies on, 712, 713. 
enzymes on, 714. 
calorific values, 319. 
comixjunds, 716, 717. 

acetates, 71fi, 717. 
lactosates, 717. 
nitrates, 716. 
osazone, 716. 
configuration, 717. 
conversion to galactoarabinosc, 644. 
dehydration, 25. 

determination by copper-reduction, 424r420 {sec Copper reduction methods), 
polariscopic methods, 252-255. 
in milk, 252-255. 

milk chocolate, 280, 281. 
milk sugar, 255. 
fermentations, 713-716. 

action of different yeasts, 714. 
formation of isosaccharin from, 712, 713. 

mucic acid from, 712. 
hydrolysis of, 713, 

influence on osazone formation of fructose and glucose, 352. 

modifications, 709-711. 

mutarotatlon, 1S7, 709-711. 

normal weight, 197, 198. 

occurrence, 708, 

oxidation products, 712. 

preparation, 708, 709. 

preparation of d-galactose from, 602, 603. 

properties, 709-711. 

reactions, 711-713, 

reducing ratio to glucose, 391, 422. 

reduction products, 711. 

specific rotation, 173-192, 709-711, 

tests, 717, 

value of Ventzke degree, 200, 201. 
variability in reducing power, 402. 

Lacto.siiiose (Lactosin), 745, 746. 
occurrence, 745. 
preparation, 745. 
properties, 745, 746. 

Lamps for polariscopes, 146-153. 

sodium light, 147-151. 

Landolt's, 148. 
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sodium light, 

Pribram's, 148. 

Zeiss's, 148, 149, 
white light, 151-153. 

acetylene, 152. 
alcohol, 152. 
electric, 152, 153. 
gas, 152. 
oil, 151. 

Landolt's concentration formula for rotation of sucrose, 118, 177. 
gauge for calibrating tubes, 155, 156. 
polarimeters, 104-106. 
polaristiope tube, 157. 
sodium lamp, 105, 148. 

Langen’s sweet-water spindle, 48. 

T.aurent’s half-shadow polarimeter, 91-93, 101, 102. 

saccharimetcT, 133-135, 
half-wave plate, 91-93. 

principle of, 92, 93. 

Leach's apparatus for high-temperaturc polarization, 291, 292, 
electrolytic apparatus, 407-409, 
method of determining commercial glucose, 291-293 
Lead, acetates of, 207. 

acetate solution, neutral, 207. 
basic nitrate, clarification with, 218, 219. 
number of Winton, 517, 518. 
precipitate, errors due to, 209. 

Hortvet’s method of measuring, 516, 517, 
raffinosate, 740. 

removal from solutions (deleading), 276, 277. 
saccharates, 681. 

Bubacctatc, action on rotation of fructose, 217, 

invert sugar, 185. 
sucrose, 216, 217. 
amount necessary for clarification, 204. 
precipitating action upon sugars, 215, 216, 444. 
preparation of solutions, 207, 208. 
use of dry salt for clarifying, 212-215. 

Least squares, method of, 175, 401. 

licffmann and Beam’s method for determining lactose in milk, 253, 254. 
Leuconostoc mesenterioides, 584, 652, 653, 716. 

Levan, 615. 

influence on polarization of sugar products, 654. 

Levosin, 615- " 

Levulan, 615. 

/S-Levulin (see Lecalose), 

Levulinic acid, reaction for hexose groups, 372-374. 

yield from fructose, galactose and glucose, 373. 

Levuloae (see d-Fructose). 
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Lichenin, 578. 

Light, dispersion of, 51. 

effect of kind of on rotation of sugars, 173, 17i. 
polarization of, 76-82. 
sodium, lamps for, 147-149, 

purification of, 149-151, 
white, lamps for, 151-153. 

Light-filter, bichromate, 115-117. 

Lippieh’s, 160, 151. 

Light-wave, theory of, 76, 77. 

Linimarin, 573. 

Lintner’s method for determining diastatic power of diastases, 513. 

malt, 511-513. 

preparing soluble starch, 577. 
pres.sure bottle, 439, 440. 
scale of diastatic power, 512. 

Lippich’s half-shadow polar imeter, 94-98, 104-106. 
light filter, 150, 151. 
polarizer, 94-98. 

principle of, 95-98. 

Lobry de Bruyn's method of drying sugars, 25, 26. 

Lobry de Bruyn and van Ekenstein’s method of destroying optical activity of 
sugars, 303. 

Lobster shells, occurrence of cliitin in, 752. 

preparation of d^lucosamine from, 752, 753 

Locaose, 631. 

Lohnstein’s fermentation saceharorneter, 463, 464. 

Low's iodide method for determining copper, 411-413. 

Lupeose, 748, 749. 

Lycerose, 630. 
d-Lyxonic acid, 557. 

rotation of lactone, 557, 774, 

d-Lyxose, 557. 

Main’s refractometer tabic, 64; Appendix, 17. 

Malt, determination of diastatic power of, 511-513. 
preparation of diastase from, 685. 
process of manufacturing, 684. 

Malt extracts, action on starch, 685-691. 

analysis of, 510, 511. 

determination of diastatic power of, 511-513. 
preparation of, 440, 441. 
restriction of, 690, 691. 

Malt sugar (see Maltose) . 

Maltase, 701, 702. 

action upon d-glueose, 705. 

a- and jff-glucosides, 591. 
maltose, 705. 

Maltobionic acid, 700, 701. 

Maltobiose {set Maltose). 
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Maltodextrin, 577, 686, 706. 

Maltogluca^o Maltase). 

Maltost!, 682-705. 

ah.sorption spectra with a-naphthol, 379. 

resorcin, 381. 

action of acids on, 701. 

alkalies on, 701. 
enzymes on, 701-702, 705. 
calorific value, 319. 
compounds, 703. 

maltosates, 703. 
octacetate, 703. 
osazunc, 703, 
configuration, 704. 
copper-rttluciiig power, 422. 
dehydration, 25. 

determination by copper reduction, 423-426 (see Copper-reduction methods). 
polariscopic methods, 194-201. 
in presence of glucose and dextrin, 486-492. 
starch conversion products, 486-492, 507, 508. 
fermentations, 701-703. 

action of different yea.sts, 714. 
formation from starch by acids, 697-699. 

enzymes, 683-696. 

hydrolysis of, 701. 

influence on osazoiie formation of fructose and glucose, 351, 352. 

mutarotation, 187, 700. 

normal weight, 197, 198. 

occurrence, 682, 683. 

oxidation products, 700, 701. 

preparation, 699. 

properties, 699, 700. 

reactions, 700, 701. 

reducing ratio to glucose, 391, 422, 

specific rotation, 173-192, 700, 

synthesis, 704, 705. 

tests, 703, 704. 

value of Ventzke degree, 200, 201. 
variability in reducing power, 402. 

Maltose carboxylic acid, 703. 

Manna, 597, 740, 744. 

Mamians, 593-595. 

Mannatetrasaccharidc {see Stachyose). 

Mannatrionic acid, 745. 

Mannatrisaccharide, 744, 745. 

formation from stachyose, 748. 
hydrolysis, 744. 
occurrence, 744. 

preparation and properties, 744. 
d-Mannite, calorific value, 319. 
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d-Monnite, formation during f^rmontation, 653, G51, 761, 765. 
occurrence, 597. 

oxidation by chemical means, 770, 771, 
bacteria, 771. 
to d-fnictose, 617. 
d-ina[inose, 596, 
properties, 597, 767, 
reaction with acclalcleliydc, 766. 

bonzaldohyde, 7G0-7G9. 
borax and boric .acid, 7G.5, TGil. 
formaldehyde, 7GG. 

tribcnzal, 770. 

1-Mannite, 767. 

Mannogalactans, 599. 

d-Mannoheptite, identity with perseitc, 634-G35. 

properties, 635. 

1-Mannoheptite, 635, 768. 
d-Mannoheptonic acid, 634. 

rotation of lactone, 774. 
d-Mannoheptose, 034, 635. 

conversion to d-mannooctose, 639. 
reduction to d-mannohoptite, 031. 
synthesis from d-mannose, 634. 
l-Mannohcptn.se, 635. 
d, 1-Mannoheptosc, 635, 636, 
d-Mannonic acid, 597. 

conversion to d-gluconic acid, 775. 
rotation of lactone, 597, 774. 
l-Mannonic acid, 597, 59(S. 

conversion to 1-gluconic acid, 775, 
d, l-Mannonic acid, 598. 

resohition by means of strychnine salts, .598, 786. 
d-Mannonononic acid, 641. 
d-Mannonoiiosc, 641. 
d-Mannooclitc, 639, 708. 
d-Mannooctonic acid, 639. 

rotation of lactone, 774. 

d-Mannooctosc, 639. 

conversion to d-mannononose, 641. 
synthe.sis from d-raannoheptose, 639. 
d-Mannosaccharic acid, 597. 

double lactone of, 597, 780. 
l-Mannosaccharic acid, 598. 

double Lactone of, 598. 

d-Mannose, 593-597. 

absorption spectra with a-naphthol, 379, 
resorcin, 381. 

action of alkalies upon, 339, 340, 
eon-<Tr8ion to d-maiuiolieplose, 634. 
determination as plienylhydruzone, 469, 470. 
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d-Mannose, fcmenlation, 596, 597. 

action of different yeasts, 714. 
formation from methyl mannorhaiiiiioside, 645. 
hydrazone, 507. 
mutarotuLion, 590. 
occurrence, 593-595. 
oxidation, 597. 
osazone, 353, 354, 597, 
preparation, from Carob beans, 596. 

ivory nuts, 595. 
properties, 596, 597. 
re^luction, 596, 597. 
specific rotation, 596. 
synthesis, 596. 
tests, 597. 

l-Mannose, 597, .598. 

action of yeasts upon, 714. 

d, 1-Mannose, 598. 

Maple sugar, composition of ash, 519. 

lea<l number of, 518. 

volume of lead precipitate from, 517. 

Maquenne’s block, 357-359. 

test for methylfurfnral, 377, 378. 

Maquenne and Roux’s theory of diastatic conversion, 687-689. 

Marc, determinat ion, 228, 229. 

variation of content in beets, 246. 

Marcher’s diastase method for determining starch, 440, 441. 

Mashing at high and low temperature, 690. 

Massecuite, 646. 

determination of moisture in, 18-20. 
methods for polarizing, 205, 206. 


Mazun, 714. 

Meat, preparation of i-inosite from, 760. 

Meissl’s method for determining invert sng.ar, 423; Appendix, 38. 

Meissl and Hiller’s method for determining invert sugar in presence of sucrose, 430, 


431, 

Meissl and Wein’s method for determining invert sugar in presence of sucrose, 428- 
430. 

Melassigenic action of salts, 648-6.50. 

Geerligs's theory of, 650. 
in beet molasses, 649. 
cane molasses, 650. 

Melezitose, 740-742. 

fermentation, 742. 
hendecacetate, 742. 
hydrolysis, 741. 
occurrence, 740, 741. 
preparation, 741. 
properties, 741. 
reactions, 741, 
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Melibiase, 723. 

Melibiose, 721-724. 

absorption of, by bone black, 284, 285. 
fermentation, 723. 
formation from raffinose, 737, 738. 
hydrolysis, by acids, 723. 

melibiase, 723. 
occurrence, 721. 

preparation from raffinose, 721, 722, 

properties, 722. 

reactions, 722, 723. 

synthesis, 724. 

tests, 723, 724. 

Melibiotlte, 722. 

Melitriosc (see Raffinose). 

Melting points of hydrazonea and osazones, 356-359; Appendix, 90. 

comparison of methods for determining, 3.59. 
determination by capillary tube, 356, 357. 

Maquenne’s block, 357-3-59. 
variability in, 359, 360. 

Meniscus, adjustment of, 167. 
l-Menthylhydrazine, 362. 

use of in resolving d, l-sugars, 362, 551. 

Mercaptals, 367, 368. 

Morcaptans, reactions of sugars with, 367, 368. 

Mercury, acid nitrate solution for clarifying, 252, 447. 
iodide solution for clarifying, 252. 

Knapp’s alkaline cyanide solution for determining reducing sugars, 338, 
435, 436. 

Sachsse’s alkaline iodide solution for determining reducing .sugars, 436, 474. 
Mesoerythrite (see i-Erythrite). 

Metal polariseope tube.s, 157-159. 

with jacket, 158, 159. 

Metallic salt solutions for testing sugars, 331-339 (see under Bismuth, Chopper, 

Mercury and Silver), 
miscellaneous solutions, 339. 

Metabolism of sugars in plants, 534. 

Metapectic acid, 601. 

Metapectin, 601. 

Metaraban, 547. 

Melarabin, 548, 

Metasaccharins, 587, 604. 

Methyl alcohol, use of, in separating raffinose and sucrose, 734. 

Methyl a- and jS-glucosides, 590, 591. 

mannorhamnoside, 645. 

Methylarbutin, 571, 

Methyldioses, 535, 536. 

Methylerythrite, 543, 767, 

Methylfurfura), absorption spectra, 384-386. 

color reactions, 377, 378. 
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Methylfurfural, determination, 456-459. 

in presence of furfural, 458, 459. 
formation from methylpentoses and methylpentosans, 377, 378. 
method for determining methylpentoses and methylpentosans, 4.56- 
459; Appendix, 89. 
phloroglucide, 457. 

factors for converting to methylpentoses and methyl- 
pentosans, 457. 

precipitation with barbituric acid, 457. 

phlorogluciij, 456, 457. 
reaction for mcthylpcntose groups, 377. 
yield from methylpentoses, 377. 

Methylglyccrose, 539. 

Methylglycolose, 535. 

Methylglyoxal, 378, 537, 539. 

Methylheptoses, 637, 638. 

Methylhcxoscs, 631-633. 

Mcthyloctoses, 640. 

Methylpentosajis, determination of, 456-459; Appendix, 89 {see also under Methyl- 
pentoses). 

Methylpentosc-hexose saccharides, 644, 645, 731, 732. 

Methylpentoses, 563-570. 

color reactions, 384-386. 
determination, 456-459; Appendix, 89. 

by method of Tollcus and Ellctt, 456-458. 

Haywood's modification, 4.58. 
in presence of pentoses, 458, 459. 

mcthylfurfural reactions, 377, 378 (see also under Mcthylfurfural). 
Mcthylphenythydrazine, 346. 

reaction for d-fructose, 621, 622. 
ketoses, 354. 

use of in determining d-fructose, 470. 

Methyltctroses, 543. 

Methyltrioses, 539. 

Metric cubic centimeter, 28. 

normal weight, 113, 114, 163, 203. 
standard in saccharimetry, 113-115. 

Metric solution scale, 163. 

Microorganisms, action upon samples, 13, 14. 

Midzu ame, analysis of, 491. 

Milk, clarification of, 447. 

determination of lacto.se in, 252-254. 
percentages of lactose in different kinds of, 708. 
polarization of, 252-254. 

Milk sugar (see Lactose). 

Milling, effect on composition of cane juice, 232. 

Mitschcrlich’s polariscope, 85, 86. 

Mixtures of sugars, analysis of, 279-286, 472-493. 

by combined pnlariscopic methods, 472, 473. 

reduction methods, 473, 474. 
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Mixtures of sugars, analysis of, by combined polariscoplc and reduction methods, 
475-493. 

determinations of two sugars in, 475^83. 

arabinose and fructose, 482. 

xylose, 482, 483. 
fructose and galactose, 481. 

glucose, 477-479. 
galactose and glucose, 480, 481. 
glucose and sucro.se, 279. 

xylose, 300, 301. 
lactose and sucrose, 280, 281, 
mcthylpcntoses and pentoses, 458, 459. 
raffinose and sucrose, 2S2-2S5. 
determinations of three sugars in, 484 -492. 

dextrin, glucose and maltose, 480, 490. 
fructose, galactose and sucrose, 484, 485. 
glucose and sucrose, 485, 489. 
determinations of four sugars in, 492, 493. 
fomyjljE for analyzing, 477, 
racemic, 532. 

resolution of, 361, 362, 784-787. 

Mohr cubic centimeter, 28, 

normal weight, 113, 163. 
standard in saccharimetry, 113. 

Mohr’s specific gravity balance, 40-42. 

Moisture, absorption of by raw sugars, 7~9. 

determination by drying in air, 16-20. 

vacuum, 20-24, 
on sand, 19, 

pumice stone, 18, 19. 
method of A. 0. A. C,, 16-18. 

Browne, 23, 24. 

Carr and Sanborn, 21-23. 

International Commission., 16. 

Lobry de Bruyn, 25, 26, 

Pellet, 19, 20. 
in commerical dextrin, 508. 

fructose and its products, 20-24. 

glucose, 25. 

lactose, 25. 

maltose, 25, 

raw sugars, 15-18. 

sirups, molasses, etc., 18-26. 

starch products, 26. 

estimation from refractive index, 60-75. 

specific gravity, 27-49. 
evaporation of from raw sugars, 7-9. 

Molasses, calculation of composition and purity in raw sugars, 606. 
comparison of methods for determining solids in, 69, 
determination of moisture in, 18-25. 
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Molasses, determination of refractive index, 66-70. 

by clarification, 69, 70. 
dilution with water, 66-68. 

sirup, 68, 69. 

specific gravity, 38. 

dextrorotation at 87® C. after inversion, 296. 
effect of clarifying agents on polarization, 224, 225. 
methods for polarizing, 20.5, 206. 
occurrence of glutose in cane-, 629. 
preparation of raffinose from beet^, 734, 735. 

Molecular depression of freezing point, 329. 

elevation of boiling point, 331, 332, 
heat of combustion, 318. 

rearrangements of sugars, 303, 62.5, 626, 628, 629. 
sugar acids, 775. 

weight determinations of sugars, 322-332. 

by boiling point method, 331, 332. 
freezing point method, 327-331. 
osmotic pressure, 322-324. 
plasmolysis, 324, 325. 

Molybdates, color reactions of sugars with, 682. 

influence of, on rotation of sugar alcohols, 766. 

Monnier's formula for calculating rendement, 498. 

Monosaccharides, 535-642. 

classification, 528. 

rclal ionship to alcohols and acids, 529, 530. 
variability in reducing power, 400. 

Morfose, 630. 

Moulds, non-inverting, 651. 

occurrence of chitin in, 752. 

Mounting polariscopes, 169, 170. 

polariscope tubes, 154. 

Mucic acid, 605. 

configuration, 605. 

conversion to allomiicic acid, 781. 

dehydnimucic acid, 605, 781. 
formation from galactose, 364, 459, 460, 604, 605, 
lactose, 712. 

properties, 605. j 

reaction for galactose group, 364, 459, 460, 604, 605. 

reduction, 783. 

yield from galactose, 459. 

Mucins, 751, 752. 

Mucor circinelloides, 651. 

Mucose, 631. 

Multirotation (see Mutarotation). 

Munson and Walker’s methcxl for determining d-glucose, invert sugar, lactose and 
maltose, 426; Appendix, 66. 

method for determining invert sugar in presence of sucrose, 
432; Appendix, 66. 
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Munson and Walker’s method for preparing asbeatos, 406. 

Muscovado sugar, composition of ash, 519. 

lead number of, 518. 

Mushrooms, occurrence of cliitin in, 752. 

trehalose in, 718. 

Mushroom sugar (s«e Trehalose). 

Mutarotation, 187-193. 

influence of acids on, 189, 190. 

alkalies on, 190. 
salts on, 190. 
solvent on, 190, 191. 
temperature on, 188, 
occurrence during inversion, 671-673. 
of d-glucose, 189. 

lactose, 709-711, 
theories of, 191-193. 
velocity of, 188. 

Mycote {see Trehalose). 

Myrosin, 573. 

Myrticolorin, 599. 

a-Naphthol, absorption spectra of sugars with, 379. 

color reaction of sugars with, 341, 378, 379. 
test for sucrose, 341, 681. 

Naphthoresorcin, absorption spectra of glucuronic acid with, 383-385. 

peiitose.s with, 383-385. 
sugars with, 381. 

test for glucuronic acid in urine, 3S3-3S5. 

Nasini and Villavcechia’s concentration formula for specific rotation of sucrose, 176. 
Naphthylhydrazine, 347. 

Nectar, composition of, 616. 

Net analysis, 498. 

Neutral polarization of inverted solutions, 271. 

New York Sugar Trade Tiaboratory, constant temperature cabinet, 169, 

methods of polarization, 202-205, 261. 
refrigerating equipment, 261, 262. 

New York Sugar Trade method of sampling sugar, 6. 

Nicol prism, 81-84. 

Nitric acid, inverting power of, 663. 

oxidation of sugar alcohols with, 770, 771. 
sugars with, 364. 
p-Nitrophenylhydrazine, 347. 

Nomenclature of sugar acids, dibasic, 778. 

monobasic, 773. 
sugar alcohols, 766. 
sugars, 528, 531, 532. 

Non-inverting yeasts and moulds, 651. 

Nonoscs, 640, 641. 

Non-rcducing sugars, reactions of, 386, 387. 

Non-sugar, 496. 
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Non-sugar, organic, 496. 

“ Nori,” oGo, ij06. 

Normal jiiiro, 497. 

Normal weight of sucrose for sacchariineters, 112-119. 

for French scale, 112, 113. 

Veiitake or German Scale, 113-115. 

metric cc. standard, 113, 114, 163. 
Mohr cc. standard, 113, 103. 

U. S. Coast Survey standard, 114, 115. 

Normal weights of sugars, 197-201. 

definition, 197, 199. 

• methods of calculating, 197, 19S. 
tables of, 197, 198. 

use of a single welglit for all sugars, 200, 201. 

Norrenberg's polariscopc, 78-80. 

Noyes's modified diastase method for determining starch, 412. 

Nucitc (see i-lnositc). 

Nucleic acids, occurrence of pentose group in, 558. 

Nutritive salt solution for yeast, 299. 

Nylander’s bismuth solution, 338. 

0.ak sugar (.see Quercitc). 

Octosos, 638-640. 

Optical activity of sugars, methods of destroying, 302-306. 

relation to asymmetric carbon atom, 530. 

Optical inactivity of sugars, 531. 

Optically inactive sugar from sucrose, 659. 

Organic matter, determination of, 496. 

Organic non-sugar.s, determination of, 496. 

Osazones of sug.ars, analysis of, 370, 371. 

conversion into osones, 354, 355. 
elementary composition, 37 1 , 
indent ification, 356-361, 370, 371. 
limitation of reactions for, 353, 354. 
melting point (see Melting points), 
purification, 353. 
rotation of, 360, 361. 

tabic of formula}, descriptions, melting points, and solubilities. 
Appendix, 90. 

yield and time nf formation, 350-353. 

Osmoise process, 649, 650. 

Osmotic pressure of sugar solutions, 321-332. 

application to molecular weight determinations, 324. 
determination by Pfeffer’s method, 322-324. 

plasmolysis, 324, 325. 
relation to boiling point, 326, 327. 

freezing point, 326, 327. 
gas ])rcs.surc, 323. 
va|)or pressure, 320, 327. 

Osones, formation from osazones, 354, 355, 
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Ost’s copper bicarbonate method for determining reducing sugara, 433, 434. 
O’Sullivan’s copper reducing factors, 421, 422, 
solution factors, 31. 

O’Sullivan and Tompson’s yeast method of inversion, 274. 

Ogilvic’s modification, 274. 

Oven, Carr’s vacuum, 22, 23. 

Soxli let's, 16, 17. 

Wiesn egg’s, 17, 18. 

Oxalic acid, inverting power of, 603. 

use in Clerget method, 273, 274 
Oxalic fermentation, 685. 

Oxidizing agents, action upon sugars, 363, 364, 

Oxime reaction of sugars, 304, 305. 

Oxycellulose, production of furfural from, 376. 

Oxyinethylfurfural, formation from d-fructose, 620. 

Oxymetbyltetroses, 544. 

Tancreatin, 693-696 (see under Conversion of Starch). 

Paper-stock, determination of pento,sans in, 456. 

Paradextran, 578. 

Parapcctic acid, 601. 

Parasaccharose, 729. 

Pasteur’s methods of resolving racemic mixtures, 785-787. 
researches upon alcoholic fermentation, 582. 

tartaric acid, 784-787. 

Pavy's volumetric method for determining reducing sugars, 395-397, 

Payen's method for determining crystal content, 499. 

Pectase, 601. 

Pectic acids, 601. 

Pectinase, 601. 

Pectins, 600-602. 

Pectose, 601. 

Pectosinase, 601. 

Pellet’s drying capsules, 19. 

method of aqueous digestion, 239, 240. 

with cold water, 239. 
hot water, 240. 
determining moisture, 19, 20. 
tube for continuous polarization, 158, 159. 

Pellet and Lemcland’s method for destroying optical activity of reducing sugars, 
305, 306. 

Pellin’s polarimeter, 102, 103, 
saccharimeter, 135, 

Penici Ilium glauciim, selective action on d, 1-acids, 787. 

Pentosans, methods of determining, 449-456; Appendix, 83 under Pentose.s). 

occurrence, properties, etc. (see under Araban and Xylan), 
percentages in paper and paper stock, 456. 

Pentosc-hexose saccharides, 643, 644. 

Pentoses, 545-502. 

apparatus for determining, 4,50, 451 . 
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Pentoses, color and spectral reactions, 381-386. 

with naphthorcsorcin, 383-385. 
orcin, 382, 383. 
phloroglucin, 381, 382, 384. 
determination from yield of furfural, 44^-456. 

by barbituric acid method, 454. 
phloroglucin method, 451, 452, 
titration with bisulphite, 454, 455. 
factors for calculating from phloroglucide, 452. 
furfural reaction for, 374-377 (^ec under Furfural). 

Krober’s table for determining, 451 ; Appendix, 83. 
limitations of methods for estimating, 375-377, 452, 453. 

Permanganate volumetric method for determining copper, 410, 411. 

Perseite, 634, 635 (see also d-Mannoheptite). 
conversion to perseulose, 637 
dibenzal, 770. 
occurrence, 634, 635. 
properties, 635, 767. 

Perseulose, 637. 

Peters's saccharimeter, 138. 

Peter's electrolytic method for determining copper, 409, 410. 

iodide method for determining copper, 413, 414. 

Pfeffer's researches on osmotic pressure of sucrose solutions, 322-324. 

Pfluger’s method of determining glucose, 419; Appendix, 33. 

glycogen, 443. 

Pharbitose, 729. 

Phaseolunatin, 573. 

Phascomannite (see i-I nosite). 

Phenols, color reactions with sugars, 341, 378-386. 

reactions of sugars with, 368. 

Phenylhydrazides (^ce Hydrazidcs). 

PhcnyUiydrazinc, reaction with acids, 777, 782. 

reaction with sugars, 345-362 (sec cfso under Hydrazones). 
substituted derivatives of, 340, 347, 361, 362. 
use in determining d-mannosc, 469, 470. 

Phenylhydrazoncs {see Hydrazones) , 

Phlein, 615. 

Pbloridziu, 571, 578. 

Phloroglucide, furfural, 375, 451, 452. 

mcthylfurfural, 456, 457. 

Pliloroglucin, color reactions with pentoses, 381, 382, 384. 
purification of, 451. 
use in precipitating furfural, 451, 452. 

methylfurfural, 456, 457. 

Photosynthesis, 533. 

Phytase, 763. 

Phytin, 762, 763. 

Pinite, 758, 759. 

occurrence, 758, 759. 
preparation of d-inosite from, 758. 
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Finite, properties, 759. 

Pipette, Kriiger's automatic, 240, 241. 

Sachs- Le Docte automatic, 243. 

Spencer's sucrose, 205. 
viscosity, 307. 

Plant tissues, distribution of water in, 230-232. 

“Plaque type,” 135. 

Plasmolysis, 324, 325. 

application to molecular weight determinations, 325. 

Plate, concentric half-wave, 93. 

T^aurent's half-wave, 91-93. 

Savart's 98. 

Soleil's double quartz, 86, 88. 

Plates, standard qu«artz, for calibrating polariacope scales, 119, 120, 135. 

Polariineters (angular degree Polariscope.s), 70-107 (see also under Polariscopcs). 
apparatus of Biot, 84, 85. 

Jellet, 89. 

Laudolt, 104-10G. 

Laurent, 91-93, 101, 102. 

Lippich, 94-98, 101. 

Mitscherlich, 85, 86. 

Norrenberg, 78-80. 

Pellin, 102, 103. 

Kobiquet, 86-88. 

Wild, 98-101. 
construction of, 82-101. 

factor for converting readings into sugar degrees, 145. 
half-shadow instruments, 89-98. 

de.scription of modern types, 101-106. 
scales and method of reading, 8.5-87. 
tint instruments, 80-88. 
vcriHcation of scale readings, 106, 107. 

Polariscopcs, 70-145 (see more especially under Polarimeters and Saccharimctcrs). 
accessories of, 116-171. 
analyzer of, 82-81. 
angular degree (see Polarimeters). 
cabinets for (see Cabinet ) . 
care of, 169-171. 
field of vision (sec Field), 
illumination of, 146-153. 
mounting of, 169, 170. 
polarizer of, 82-84. 
quartz-wedge (see Saccharimctcrs). 
sugar degree (see Saccharimctcrs). 
theory of, 70-101. 
tubes for (see Tubes). 

Polariscopic methods, employing direct polarization, 194-262. 

double polarization, 263-286. 
special processes, 286-306- 
for analyzing sugar mixtures, 472, 473, 475-493. 
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Polariscopc mcthodg for detennininR velocity of inversion, 661, 662. 

(see under Filter-press cake, Honey, Milk, Molasses, 
Raw sugars, Sugar beets, etc., for particular methods). 
Polaristrobometer of Wild, 98-101. 

Folarizatioii at constant temperature, 261, 262. 

equipment for, 169, 263. 

Polarization at high temperature, 287-299. 

for determining commercial glucose, 289-296. 
fructose, 296-299. 
invert sugar, 287-289. 
method of Chandler and Ricketts, 289-291. 
Leach, 291-293. 

Wiley, 296-298. 

Polarization of light, 76-84. 

by double refraction, 89-84. 

reflection, 78-80. 
theory of, 76-84. 

Polarizer, 82-84. 

of JeUet, 89. 

Cornu's modification, 89-91. 
of Lippicli, 94r-98. 
of Schmidt and Haensch, 89. 

PolysacchaTide.s, .528, 574-579. 

Populin, 571. 

Precipitation of sugars by basic lead salts, 215, 216. 

Precipitate error, in polarizing milk products, 253, 254. 

sugar products, 209, 215. 
methods of correcting, 209-215. 

by Home's method, 212, 213. 

Sachs’s method, 210, 211. 

Scheiblcr’s method, 209, 210. 

Press, hydraulic, for laboratory use, 227, 228. 

“Sans Pareille,” 239. 

Pressure bottle, Lintner’s, 439, 440. 

Pressure methods for dissolving starch, 439, 506. 

Pressure, osmotic (see Osmotic pressure). 

Pribram's sodium lamp, 148. 

Prism, Gian, 82. 

Jellet-Comu, 89. 

Nicol, 81, 82. 

Protagon, 602. 

Prulaurasin, 572, 573. 

Prunose, 560. 

Pseudinulin, 615. 

Pscudofructose, 629. 

Pseudostrophanthohiose, 729. 

Ptyalin, 693. 

Purification of bone black, 219. 

osazoncs, 353. 

sirups in preparing sugars, 550. 
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Pvirification of sodium light, 149-151. 

Purity, cocfficicQt of, 494, 495. 

determination in molasses of raw sug.ors, 506. 
Purity of reagents, influence on copper reduction, 417. 

Pycnometer, Boot's, 38. 

types of, 36-39. 

Pyromucic acid, 782, 

Quadruple field, 97, 98. 

Qualitative methods for examining sugars, 333-387. 

Quartz, rotation of, compared with sucrose, 116, 117. 

temperature coefficient for rotation of, 126, 127. 

Quartz plates, for verifying polariseope .scales, 119, 120. 

‘'plaque type,” 135. 

Quartz wedge, (!ompeiisation, 108-112. 

double, 110-112, 
single, 108-110. 

Quebrachite, 759. 

Quercinite, 762. 

Quercite, 756, 757. 

occurrence, 756. 
properties and tests, 757. 

Quercitrin, 563. 

Quinovin, 568. 

Quinovose, 568, 569. 


Racefoliobioso, 730. 

Racemic mixtures, 532. 

resolution of d, 1-acids, 784-787. 

by crystalline form, 785, 786. 
optically active bases, 780, 787. 
selective fermentation, 787. 
resolution of d, 1-sugars, 551, 593, 598, 607, 623. 

by optically active hydrazines, 36 362. 
selective fermentation, 787. 

Radiation correction in calorimetry, 316. 

Raffinoso, 732-710. 

absorption spectra with a-naphthol, 379. 

resorcin, 381. 

action of emulsiu on, 737, 738. 

invertase on, 737, 738. 
calorific values, 318, 319. 
compound.s, 738-740. 

hendecacetate, 738, 739. 
octobenzoate, 739. 

raflSnosates of barium, calcium, strontium, lead and sodium, 
739-740. 

configuration, 738, 740. 
dehydration, 25. 
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Raffinose, determination, by double polarization, 281-286. 

Creydt's metliod, 282. 
Uerzfeld’s method, 282, 283, 
error from bone-black absorption, 284, 285. 
reliability of methods, 285, 286. 
temperature correction for, 283, 284. 
fermentation, 738. 

formation of mclibiose from, 721, 722. 
hydrolysis, by acids, 736, 737. 

enzymes, 737, 738. 

influence on crystalline form of sucrose, 735, 736. 

formation of d-glucxise-osazone, 352. 
molecular weight determination by plasmolysis, 325. 
normal weight of, 197, 198. 
occurrence, 732, 733. 

preparation from beet molasses, 734, 735. 

cotton-seed meal, 733, 734. 

properties, 735. 
reactions, 736-738. 
separation from sucrose, 734, 735. 
solubility, 735. 

specific rotation, 173, 174, 7.36. 
tests, 740. 

value of Ventzke d(‘gree, 200, 201 . 

Rneult'a method for determining molecular depression of freezing point, .327-331. 
Rapp-Degener method of alcoholic digestion, 238. 

Rate of inversion, 660-662. 

Raw sugars, clarification of solutions, 201, 207-215, 276-278. 
composition, 259, 260. 
deterioration of samples, 14. 
determination of moisture in, 15-18, 65. 
effect of clarifying agents on polarization, 224. 
polarization, 201-205. 

method of New York Sugar Trade, 202-205. 
rules of International Commission, 201, 202. 
sampling, method of New York Sugar Trade, 5, 6, 

U. S. Tre:usury Dept., 5, 6. 
shaker for dissolving, 203, 204. 

Reciprocals, table of, 398; Appendix, 101. 

“Redo,’' 221. 

Reducing action of sugars, law of, 400, 401. 

sucrose on Fehling's solution, 427, 428. 
agents, reaction of sugars vvitli, 362, 363. 
power, relative copper, 421-423. 

variability in, of disaccharides, 402. 

monosaccharides, 400. 

ratio of sugars, glucose equivalent, 391, 421. 

maltose equivalent, 422. 

Reducing sugars, determination (see Copper reduction methods), 
glucose equivalents of, 437, 476. 
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Reducing sugars, precipitation by basic lead salts, 215, 216, 444. 
reactions, 333-386. 

volume of Fehling’s solution reduced by, 391. 

Reduction methods, combined, for analyzing sugar mixtures, 473-475. 

Reduction tables of sugars, calculation of, 401. 

Refining of raw sugar, 646, 647. 

Refining value,, 498 (see Rendement). 

Reflection, principle of total, 52, 53. 

Refraction, law of, 50, 51. 

Refractive index of sugar solutions, 50-75, 

calculation of dissolved solids from, 51-75. 
clarification of sofutions for, 69, 70. 
determination by Abbe’s refractometer, 53-70, 

immersion refractometer, 70-75. 
dilution of solutions for, 66-68. 
influence of impurities on, 66-70. 

temperature on, 58, 59. 
relation of to specific gravity, 62. 

Tisclitsclicnko’s method of determining, 68, 69, 
Refractometer, Abbe (see Abbe refractometer). 

immersion (see Immersion refractometer). 

Refractometer tables for sugar solutions, 61-65. 

table of Gleerlig’s, 65; Appendix, 22. 
Hiibcncr, 74; A])pemlix, 24, 
Main, 64; Appendix, 17. 
Schdnrock, 64. 

Stanek, 64; Appendix, 21. 

Stolle, 62. 

Strohmer, 61. 

ToLman and Smith, 62, 63. 

Refrigerating machine for constant temperature polarization, 262. 

Reischaur and Kruia’s method for determining glucose, 398, 399; Appendix, 27. 
Rendement, methods for calculating, 498. 

Reputed cubic centimeter, 28. 

Resorcin, absorption spectra of sugars \vdth, 381, 384, 
color reactions of sugars with, 380, 381. 
test for ketosp.8, 380. 

Restriction of malt extracts, 690, 691. 

Reversion pro<lucts, formation from starch, 488, 697. 

Revertose, 704, 730. 

Rhamninase, 731. 

Rhamninite, 731. 

Rhamninose, 731, 732. 

hydrolysis, 732. 

occurrence and preparation, 731. 
oxidation, 731, 732. 
properties and reactions, 731, 732. 

Rhamninotrionic acid, 732. 

Rhamnito, 56.5, 767. 

Rhamno luhite (set Rliamnoae). 
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Rhamnoheptonic acid, 637, 

rotation of lactone, 774. 

Rhamnoheptose, 637, 638. 

conversion to rhamnooctose, 640. 
a-Rhamnohexite, 631, 76S. 
a-ft/iiimnohexonic acid, 631, 

rotation of lactone, 774. 
jS-RViamnohexonic acid, 632. 

rotation of lactone, 774. 

Of-llhamnohcxosej 631, 632. 

conversion to rhamnoheptose, 637. 

/3-Rhamnohoxosc, 632. 

Rhamnonic .acid, 565. 

rotation of lactone, 565, 774, 

Rha[nnooctonic acid, 640. 

rotation of lactone, 774. 

Rhamnooctose, 640. 

Rhamnose, 563-565. 

abs()rptioii spectra with a-naphthol, 379. 

resorcin, 381. 

calorific values, 319. 

conversion to isorhariinos(?, 568, 777. 

rhamnohexose, 631. 

determination I 456, 457; Appendix, 89. 
fermentation, 565. 

action of different yeasts, 714 
formation from glucosides, 563, 564. 

mannorhamnosidc, 645. 
rhamiiinose, 733. 
glur,o.skle.s of, 563, 564. 
modifications, 564. 
mutarotation, 187, 564. 
occurrence, 563, 564. 
oxidation with bromine, 363, 565. 
preparation from qucrcitrin, 564. 
properties, 564, 565. 
specific rotation, 173-192, 564. 

influence of alcohol on, 182, 565. 
tests, 565 (see also under Methylpentoses). 
yield of methylfurfural from, 377. 

Rhamnosan, 457. 

determination, 456, 457; Appendix, 89 (see also ujuier Metliylpentosans) 
a-RliCKieohexosc, 632. 

^-Rhtxitxjhexusc, 633. 

Rhodeonic acid, 567, 568. 

rotation of lactone, 568, 774. 

Rhodeose, 566-568. 

conversion to rhodeohexose, 632, 633. 
occurrence, 567. 

prei>aration from convolvulin, 567. 
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Rhodeose, properties, 567. 

racemic combination with fucose, 568, 
testa, 567, 568, 

1-Ribonic acid, 558, 559. 

conversion to 1-arabonic acid, 775. 
rotation of lactone, 774. 

d-llibose, 558, 

I-llibose, 558, 559. 

d,l-Hibose, formation from adonite, 559. 
liobiquct’s polariscope, 86-88. 

Kolfe’s method for calculating composition of acid hydrolyzed starch products, 507. 

researches on acid conversion of starch, 698, 609. 

Rolfc and Faxon's method of drying starch products, 26. 

“ llongalite, ” 222. 

Ross's method of testing for unreduced copper, 393, 394. 

Rotation dLspersion of sugars, 115, 173, 196, 

Rotation, specific (see Specific rotation), 

Ruberythric acid, 572. 

Saccharan, 467, 656, 

Ehrlich’s colorimetric method for estimating, 467. 

Saccharate, polarization of, in filter-press cake (sec under Filter-press cake). 
Saccharates, 676-681. 

barium monosaccharate, 680. 
calcium bisaccharate, 677. 

monosaccharate, 677. 
trisaccharate, 678. 
lead saccharate, 681. 
potassium saccharate, 676. 
sodium saccharate, 676. 
strontium bisaccharate, 679, 680. 

monosaccharate, 678, 679. 

Saccharic acid, 587-589. 

acid lactone of, 779, 780, 

test for d-glucose groups, 587-589. 

Saccharides {see under Mono-, Di-, Tri-, Tetra-, and Polysaccharides). 

hydrolytic methods of determining higher, 436-443. 

Saccharimeters (Quartz- wedge pnlariscopes), 108-145. 
apparatus of Bates, 139-143. 

Chandler and Ricketts, 290, 291. 

Duchoscq-Pellin, 135. 

Erie, 138, 139. 

Jellet-Cornu, 133. 

Laurent, 133-135, 

Peters, 138. 

Schmidt and Haensch, 136-138. 

Solell-Duboscq, 132, 

Soleil-Ventzkc-Scbeibler, 131. 

Stammer, 144. 
construction of, 108-112. 
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Saccharimeters, conversion factors for scales of, 145. 

of readings to angular rotations, 145,. 196. 

weights of sugars, 199-201. 
correction of readings for concentration, 118, 119. 

temperature, 255-262. 
graduation of scales, 117-119. 

for variable temperatures, 129, 130, 
half-shadow instruments, 132-145. 
normal weight {see Normal weight), 
quartz-wedge compensation (see Quartz-wedge), 
scales. 111, 112. 

method of reading, 111. 

tempjerature corrections, by method of Browne, 258-261. 

U.S. Treasury Dept., 256, 257. 
Wiley, 256. 

error of methods, 257-261. 
for beet products, 2.58, 260. 
cane products, 258, 259, 261. 
temperature, effect on scale readings, 126-130. 
tint instruments, 131, 132. 
use of bichromate light filter, 115-117- 
verification of scale readings, 119-126. 

by control tube, 122-125. 

• “hundred polarization,^' 125, 126. 

quartz plates, 119, 120. 
sucrose, 121, 122. 

with magnified scale, 143, 144. 
variable sensibility, 139-143. 

Sacchaiimetry, special methods of, 287-306. 

technical methods of, 201-286. 

Saccharin, 586, 587. 

Saccharinic acid, 586, 587. 

Saccharometer, Einhom's fermentation, 462, 

Lohnstein’s fermentation, 463, 464. 

Saccharomyces apiculatus, 651. 

cerevisi®, 582, 714. 
ellipsoideus, 714. 

Marxianus, 704, 705, 714. 
membran®faciens, 714. 
octosponis, 651. 
productivus, 714. 

Saccharose (see Sucrose). 

Sachs’s method of determining lead precipitate error, 210, 211. 

Sachs-Lc Docte automatic pipette, 243. 

process of water digestion, 242-244. 

Sachsse’a method for determining reducing sugars with mercuric iodide solution, 
436, 474. 

for determining starch, 439. 

Salep mannan, 594. 

Salicin, 571. 
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Saline quotient, 496. 

Saliva, determination of diastatic power of, 515- 
Salts, influence on activity of diastase, 691. 

pancreatin, 694. 
inverting powK of acids, 665. 
rotation of reducing sugars, 184, 185. 
sucrose, 183, 184. 

inverting action upon sucrose, 666“4i68. 

Sainbunigrin, 572. 

Sampler, Coomb’s drip, 10, 11, 

Samples, changes iu composition of, 12-14, 

t>y absorption and evaporation of moisture, 12, 13. 
action of enzymes, 13. 

microorganisms, 13, 14. 

deterioration of, 13, 14. 
mixing of, 5, 9. 
preservation of, 14. 
segregation of molasses in, 9, 

sugar crystals in, 11, 12. 

Sampling of juices, molasses and sirups, 10, 11. 
raw sugars, 3-10. 

change in moisture content during, 6-9. 
introduction of trash during, 9. 
method of New York Sugar Trade, 6. 

U. S. Treasury Dept., 5, 6 
triers for, 4-6. 

sugar and sugar products, 3-14. 

errors in, 6-12. 

sugar beets, 225-227. 

“Sans Parcille” press, 239 
Sapor ubrose, 631. 

Savart plate, 98. 

Scale, metric solution, 163, 

Scales of ijolarimeters, 85-^7 . 

method of reading, 85-87. 
verification, 106. 
zero^point determination, 106. 

.sacch arimeters , 110-130. 

conversion factors for, 145. 

French sugar scale, 112, 113. 

German or Ventzke scale, 113-115. 

for metric c.c., 113, 114. 

Mohr C.C., 113. 

graduation, 117. 
magnified, 143, 144. 
method of reading, 111. 
verification, 119-126 

(aee also under Polarimetcrs and Saccharimeters). 

Scammonose, 631. 

Scheibler’s elution process, 67. 
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Scheiblcr’s method of alcoholic extraction, 233-235. 

determining crystal Content, 499-501. 
double dilution, 209, 210. 

“ hundred polarization, ” 125, 126 
eaccharimeter, 131. 
specific gravity tables for sucrose, 29. 
strontium process, 679, 680. 

Scherer's test for Inosite, 758. 

Schiff's reaction for furfural, 374. 

Schmidt and Haensch polariscope tube, 157. 

polarizer, 89. 

sacchai'imeters, 136, 137, 153. 

Schmitz’s concentration formula for rotation of sucrose, 118, 176. 

table for correcting saccharimeter readings, 118. 

Schonrock’.s formula for temperature coefficient of saccharimeters, 120. 
table of refractive indices of sucrose solutions, 64. 

Scillin, 615. 

Secalo.se, 746, 

Seliwanoff's resorcin test for d-fructose and ketoses, 380, 384, 619. 

Semicarbazone reaction of sugars, 366. 

Seminose (sec d-Mannose) . 

Shaking machine for dissolving sugars, 203, 204. 

Sheruvan’s researches on pancreatin, 693-696. 

scale of diastatic power, 514, 515. 

Sherman, Kendall and Clark’s method for determining diastatic power, .513-515. 
Sherman and Williams’s results on time of osazonc formation, 351-353. 

Sidersky’s specihe gravity tables, 30. 

Sieben’s method for estimating fructose, 470, 471 
Silver solution of Tolleus, .337, 338. 

Simple sugars (sec Monosaccharides). 

Sinalbin, 573. 

Single wedge system, 108, 109. 

Sinigrin, 573. 

Sinistrin, 615. 

Sirups, methods for polarizing, 205, 206. 

purification of, in separating sugars, 550. 

Skiraminosc, 631. 

Sodium light, 77, 116, 173. 

lamps for, 147-151. 
purification of, 140-151. 
wave length of, 150. 

Sodium hydrosulphite, aa a dccolorizcr, 221. 
raffinosate, 739. 
saccharate, 676. 
sulphite, as a decolorizer, 27; 

Solanose, 631. 

Soldaini’s copper solution, 337, 432. 

Soleii’s double-quaxtz plate, 86-88. 

quart, z wedge comjjenaation, V 
s&ccharimeters, 131, 132. 
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Solubility of sucrose in water, at different temperatures, G 19. 

influence of salts on, 048- -GoO, 

Soluble matter, determination in (aunrnercial <lexfrin, 509. 

Soluble starch, determination in commercial dextrin, 509. 

Lintner's method of preparing, 577, 

Solution by weight, flasks for, 104. 

Solution factors, 111, 32. 

use in analysis of starch-con version products, 187. 
Solution scale, metric, 103. 

Solutions, sugar, boiling point of, 331, 332. 

concentration of, 448. 

freezing point of, 327-331. 

isotonic, 326, 327, 

osmotic pressure of, 321-327. 

preparation of, from animal .suhst;mces, 447. 

plant substances, 445, 440. 
refractive index of, 50-75. 
specific gravity of, 27-48. 
vapor pressure of, 320, 327. 
viscosity of, 307-313. 

Solvent, influence on rotation of sugars, 181, 182. 

Sophorin, 563. 
d-Sorbinose (sec d-Sorbose). 
d-Sorbite, dibenzal, 770. 

formation by reducing d-fnictosc, 619. 
occurrence, 624. 

oxidation by Bacterium xylinum, 024. 
properti<^s, 767. 

reaction with bcnzaldcliy<le, 709. 
l-Sorbite, 627, 767. 
d-Sorbosc, 623-625. 

absorption spectra wit h a-naphtliol, 379. 

resorcin, 381. 

calorific value, 319. 
fermentation, 625. 
occurren(;e, 623, 624. 
preparation from d-sorbitc, 024. 
properties, 624, 625. 
specific rotation, 181, 625- 
tests, 625. 

1-Sorbosc, 625-627. 

proi^ertics, 626 . 

synthesi-s from d-galacto.se, 625, 620. 
testa, 627. 
d, I-Sorbose, 627. 

Sorbose bacterium (see B<actcrium xylimirn). 

Soxblct’s autoclave, 439, 440. 
drying oven, 16, 17. 
extractor, 234. 

Muller's mtaUfleation of, 234. 
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Soxhlet’s method for analyzing sugar mixtures, 473, 474. 

determining lactose, 424; Appendix, 42. 

reducing sugars, 3S9-391. 

modifications of, 391, 392. 


Specific gravity balance, 40-42. 

bottles, 3&-39. 

Specific gravity of impure sugar solutions, 35, 36. 

lead precipitatKi, 211, 212. 
starch-conversion products, 31, 437. 
sucrose solutions, 28-34. 

influence of impurities on, 3.5, 36. 

temperature on, 30, 31. 
reLation to refractive index, 62. 
table of Balling, 29. 

Brix, 29; Appendix, 6. 

Gerlach, 29. 

German Imperial Commission, 30; 

Appendix, 1. 

Scheibler, 29. 

Sidersky, 30. 


sugar solutions, 27-49, 

calculation of solids from, 27-36, 

by solution factors, 31, 32. 

tables, 28-31. 
errors in, 35, 36. 
methods of determining, 36-49. 

Specific heat of combustion (.see Calories). 

Specific rotation of lactones, 774, 775. 

determination of configuration from, 774, 775. 

Specific rotation of starch conversion products, 31, 507. 

calculation of ingredients from, 507, 508. 


Specific rotation of sugars, 172-193. 

calculation of, 172, 173, 194. 
determination of concentrations from, 194. 

normal weights from, 197, 198. 
effect of acids on, 185, 186. 

concentration on, 174-177. 
foreign optically active substances on, 186, 187. 
kind of light on, 173. 
mineral impurities on, 183-185. 
solvent on, 181, 182. 
temperature on, 178-181. 
influence of mutarotation on, 187-193. 

Specifications for sugar flasks, 1 66-168. 

Spectra, absorption, for identifying sugars, 342-345, 378-386. 

diagram of characteristic, 384. 
methods of studying, 344, 345, 378-386. 
{nee uTider Glucuronic acid, Methylpen- 
toses, Pent, OSes, and the different sugars 
for individual spectral reactions). 
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Spectroscope, direct-vision, 342-344. 

applications to study of color and spectral reactions, 344, 345, 378-386. 
Spencer’s sucrose pipette, 205, 206. 

Stachyose, 747, 74S. 

fermentation, 748. 
hydrolysis of, 748. 
occurrence, 747. 
preparation, 747, 
properties, 747, 748. 

Stammer’s colorimeter, 467-469. 

sacchaiimcter with magnified scale, 144. 

Standardization of hydrometers, 43-45. 

polariscopc tubes, 155, 150. 
rcfractometers, 59-01, 72-74. 
saccharimeter scales, 119-120, 
sugar flasks, 166-168. 

Stanek’s zinc nitrate method for decrimposing saccharate, 251. 

Starch, 575-577. 

action of acids on (see under Conversion). 

enzymes on (.see under Conversion), 
calorific value, 319. 
conversion (see Conversion), 
determination by Fehling’s solution, 438-442, 

Sach.s.se’a method, 439. 
solution under ])rcs3ure, 439. 

with diastase, 440, 441. 

modification of Noye.s, 442. 
polariscopic methods, 506, 507. 

by solution under pressure, .506. 

wdth hydrochloric acid, .506, ,507. 
in commercial dextrins, 509. 
formation of isoinaltose from, 706. 

maltose from, 683, 699, 706. 
formula of, 687. 

hydrolysis (.<iee under Conversion), 
microscopic appearance, 576. 
molecular w'cight, 686, 687. 
occurrence, 575, 576- 
preparatiou of, 576. 

of d-ghicose from, 5S0. 
maltose from, 699. 
properties, 576. 

soluble, Lintner’s method for making, 577, 

StarchHion version products, calculation of composition from specific rotation, 507. 
determination of moisture in, 26. 
solution factors of, 31, 487. 

relation to specific rotation, 487. 

Steffens’s trisaccharate process, 678. 

Stereopticon electric lamp, 152. 

Stolle’s refractoineter table, 62. 
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Strohmer’s refractometcr table, 61, 62. 

Strontium bisaccliarate, 679, 680. 

process, 679, 680. 
use in isolating sucrose, 647. 
monosaccharate, 678, 679, 
raffinosate, 739, 

Strophanthin, 645. 

SlrycliiKw alkaloids, use in resolving d, 1-acids, 786, 787. 

Sucrose, 645-682, 

absorption spectra with «-naphthol, 379. 

resorcin, 381. 

action of acids upon (ses Inversion). 

heat on solutions of, 6.56-659. 
invertase upon (sec undar invertase). 
active and inactive molecules, 664. 

■boiling point of solutions, 651, 
calorific value, 317-319. 
compounds, 676-681. 

concentration, influence on activity of invertase, 674, 
specific ratal, ion, 174-177. 
saccharimeter readings, 118, 119. 

configuration, 682. 

contraction of volume wuth water mixtures, 32-36. 
crystalline form, 647, 648. 

influence of rafiinose on, 735, 736. 
decomposition by heat, 655-659. 
determination by chemical methods, 436-438. 

direct polarization, 194-262. 
invert polarization, 263-281. 
in presence of fructose and glucose, 485, 489. 
raffinose, 282-286. 

fermentations, 651-655. 

action of different yeasts, 714. 

non-inverting organisms, 651. 
freezing point of solutions, 325-330. 
high polarizing derivative, 658, 659. 
influence on action of invertase, 673, 674. 

formation of osazones, 352, 353. 
reducing power of glucose, 427, 428. 
mversion of (see Inversion), 
ions, hypothesis, of, 665. 
melting point, 648. 

molecular weight determination, 322-332. 
normal weight (see Normal weight), 
occurrence, 645-647. 
optically inactive derivative, 659. 
osmotic pressure of solutions, 322-324, 
plasmolysis by solutions of, 324, 325. 
polarizing power compared with quartz, 116, 117. 
preparation, from plant substances, 647. 
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Sucrose, preparation, manufacturlns processes, 646. 
refining, 646, 647. 

preparation of d-fructose from, 617. 

d-glucose from, 581. 
properties, 647, 648. 

protective action upon invertase, 675, 676, 
purification for standardizing saccharimcters, 121. 
reducing action upon Fehling's solution, 427, 428. 
rotation dispersion of, 116, 173. 
solubility, 648-G50. 

in beet molasses, 049. 
cane molasses, 650. 
water, 649. 

influence of salts on, 649^50. 
specific gravity, 648. 

of solutions (.'{cc umbr Specific gravity), 
specific rotation, 173-184, 651 (see (iho Specific rotation), 
technical processes for recovering, 678-4)80. 

temperature influence on sacMjliarirni'tric d(‘-termi nation, 126-130, 255-2G2. 

specific gravity of soliilion,s, 30, 31. 
specific rotation, 178, 179. 

tests for, 681, 682. 

value of Ventzke degree, 200, 201. 

verification of sacchajrimeters by means of, 121, 122. 

vLscosity of solutions, 307-313. 

Sucrose pipette, Spencer's, 205, 206. 

Sugar acids (sec xtnder Acids) . 

Sugar alcohols (see under Alcohols). 

Sugar balance, 162, 

Sugar beets, colloidal water in, 229, 2.30. 

determination of iuicc in, 227, 230. 

marc in, 228, 229. 
sucrose in, 227-246. 

by digestion with alcohol, 238, 239. 
llapp-Degener method, 238. 
digestion ^rith cold water, 239, 
Kriiger’s method, 240-242. 

Pellet’s nndhod, 239. 

Sachs-Le Docte’s method, 212-244, 
digestion with hot water, 240, 
Herzfeld’s method, 244. 

Pellet’s method, 240, 

Sachs-Le Docte’s mclhwl, 243, 244. 
expression of juice, 227 -220. 
extraction with alcohol, 232-235. 
Schciblcr’s method, 233-235, 
determination of sucrose in spent chips, 247. 
l)y expre.ssion method, 247. 

Tlerzfeld’s alcoholic digestion and extraction method, 247, 248. 
sampling of, 225. 
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Sugai beets, sampling of, by Keil’s boring rasp, 226. 

Sugar-beet molasses, composition of, 260, 649. 

solubility of sucrose in, G49. 

Sugar-beet products, composition of, 260. 

influence of temperature on polarization of, 258-260 
Sugar cane, composition of mill pressings from 232. 
distribution of water in, 231. 
determination of fibre in, 248. 

sucrose in, 235-238, 

by Zainarim’s extractor, 235-238. 
determination of sucrose in bagasse of, 248, 249, 

by hot-water digestion, 248, 249. 

tissues of, 231. 

Sugar cane molasses, composition of, 259, 650. 

solubility of sucrose in, 650. 

Sugar canc products, composition of, 259. 

influence of temperature on polarization of, 258-261. 

Sugar flasks, 165-168. 

Sugar scale (see under Scales). 

Sulphitation, 646. 

Sulphuric aenl, color Teaf',tion.s of sugars with, 340, 341. 
inverting power of, 663. 

Surface area of solution, influence on copper reduction, 419. 

Sweet-water spindles, 47, 48. 

Sykes and Mitchell's method for determining diastatic power, 513. 

Synanthrin, 615. 

Synthesis of sugars, by cyanhydrine reaction, 365, 366. 

enzymic action, 704, 705, 718. 
molecular rearrangement, 355, 625, 626. 
oxidation of alcohols, 770-772. 
reduction of lactones, 776, 777. 


d-Tagatosc, 626-628. 

pro|)crtics and tests, 627. 

.synthesis from d-galactose, 620, 627. 
l-Tagatose, 628. 
d, l-Tagatose, 628. 

Takadiastase, 692, 693. 
d-Talite, 611, 768. 

tribenzal, 770. 
d, 1-Talitc, 768. 
d-Tulomucic aci<l, 611. 
d-Talonic acid, 611, 775. 
d-Talose, 611, 612. 

action of different yeasts upon, 714. 
l-Talose, 6T2. 

Tannase, 573. 

Tanret’s researches on modifications of sugars, 191, 192. 

d-gabetose, 192, 603. 
d-glucose, 192, 581. 
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Tanret’s researches on modifications of lactose, 192, 710. 

rhamnose, 192, 565. 

Tartar emetic, 784. 

Tartaric acid, 784-787. 

isomeric forms, 784. 

Pasteur’s methcKis for resolving racemic acid, 784'7S7 (sec under 
Pasteur) . 

Tartrate, sodium ammonium, 785. 

hemihedral forms of, 785. 

Technical methods of saccharimetxy, 201-255. 

Temperature, adjustment of saccharimeters at variable, 129, 130. 
coefficient for polarization of quartz, 126, 127. 

sucrose, 127. 
sugars, 127-129. 

saccharimeter readings, 255-262. 
specific rotation of sugars, 178-181. 
conections in Clergct’s method, 264-269.’ 

determining fructose, 178. 

galactose, 480. 
raffinose, 283, 284. 
refractive index, 61; Appendix, 21. 
specific gravity, 30, 31 ; Appendix, 5, 16. 
specific rotation, 178-181. 
polarizing sugars, 255-262. 

errors in use of, 2.57-201. 

for beet products, 260. 
canc products, 259. 
method of Browne, 258 -261. 

V. S. Treasury Dept., 256, 257. 
Wiley, 256. 

equations for specific rotation of sugars, 178-181. 
influence on activity of diastase, 690, 691. 

invLTtase, 674. 
painTeatiii, 695, 696. 
copper-reducing power of sugars, 418. 
length of polariscupe tubes, 158. 
saccharimeter scales, 126. 
specific rotation of sugars, 178-181. 
speed of inversion, 269, 661- 
viscosity of sugar solutions, 311. 
of optical inactivity of invert sugar, 287-289. 
polarization at constant (see wukr Polarization). 

high (see ufidcr Polarization), 
regulation of refractoincters, 58, 59, 73, 74, 
water regulators for constant, 59, 60, 159, 160. 

Tetrasaccharides, 528, 574, 747-750. 

Tctroscs, 540-5‘43. 

reaction for, 378. 

Thiocyanate method for determining copper, 414,415. 

Thiosemicarbazone reaction of sugars, 366. 
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d-Threose, 542. 
l-Thrcose, 542. 

Tirrio of boiling, influence upon copper reduction, 417, 418. 

I'int poiariineters, 86, 88. 

Tint siiccharimeters, 131, 132. 

Tis(;lilsc,hcnko's met hod for determining refractive index, 68, 69. 

Tollens’s ^‘absatz'’ method for studying absorption spectra, 344, 345. 
apparatus for hydrolysis, 548, 549. 

vacuum evajKiration, 549, 550. 
concentration fonruila for specific rotation of sucrose, 176. 
furfural reaction for pentose groups, 374, 375. 
levulinic acid reaction for hexose groups, 372, 373. 
method fur determining galactose and galactan, 459, 460. 

pentoses and pentosans, 449-453. 
naphthorcsorcin test for pentoses and glucuronic acid, 383-385. 
silver solution, 337, 

ToUens and Ellctt’s method for determining rhamnose and rhamnosan, 456, 457; 
Appendix, 89. 

(lans’s saccharic aiad test for glucose groups, 588. 

Krober’s method for determining pentoses and pentosans, 449-452; 
Appendix, 83. 

Mayer's method for determining fucose and fuco.saii, 456, 457 ; Appendix, 
89. 

Oshima’s test for methylfurfural, 3S6, 

Wheeler’s method for preparing .xylan, 553. 

Widtsoi^’s lest for methylfurfural, 385. 

Yoder’s test for dehydromucic acid, 781. 

Tohnan’s modification of Clergct’s method by inverting at ordinary temperature, 269. 
Tolman and Smith’s rofractometer table, 62, 63. 

Total solids of sugar solutions, determination by methods of drying, 15-26. 

estimation from refraetivc inde.x, 50-75. 

specific gravity, 27-49. 
results compared by different methods, 07-69. 

Traganthose, 560. 

Troliabiosc (see Treluilose). 

Treliala-manaa, 718, 719. 

Trehalase, 720, 

Trehalose, 718-721. 

configuration, 721. 
fenneiitalion, 720. 
occurrence, 718. 

preparation and properties, 719. 
reactions, 719, 720. 
tests, 720, 721. 

Trehalum, 718, 719. 

Trier for sampling sugar, 4-6. 

dimensions of, 5. 

Trihexosn saitcharithis, 732 -746. 

Trimethyllrioses, 540. 

Trioscs, 538, 539, 
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Trioses, reactions for, 37R. 

Trioxyglutaric acids, 529, 551, 556, 559. 

Triple field, 97, 98. 

Trisaccharides, 528, 574, 731-746. 

Triticin, 615. 

Tubes, filter (see Filter tubes), 
polariscope, 153-161. 

calibration of, 155, 156. 
cover glasses and washers for, 156. 
desiccating c.aps for, 160, 161. 
expansion coefficients of, 158. 
form of Landolt (sliding caps), 157. 

Pellet (continuous polarization), 158, 159. 

Schmidt and Haensch (enlarged end), 157. 

Yoder (volumetric), 161. 
mounting of, 154, 155. 
of glass, 153-157. 

metal, 157, 158, 
with water-jacket, 158, 159. 

Tungstates, reaction with sugar alcohols, 766, 

Tunicin, 579. 

Turanose, 725, 726. 

formation from mclezitose, 741. 
hydrolysis, 725, 742. 
preparation and properties, 725. 

Unified copper-reduction nicthods, 424-420 (^cc under Copper-reduction). 

United States Coast Survey Sugar Scale, 114, 115. 

United States Treasury Department regulations for sampling molasses, 10, 

sugars, 5. 

temperature corrections for saecharimeters, 
256, 257, 

Units of heat (sec Calorics), 

Units of volume {see Cubic centimeter). 

Urea, action upon sugars, 366. 

influence on rate of inversion, 272. 

rotation of fructose, glucose and invert sugar, 272. 
use in Cl ergot’s inetliod of inversion, 271-273. 

Ureide reaction of sugars, 366. 

Vacuum, evaporation of sugar solutions in, 549, 550. 

methods of drying sugar products, 20-20. 

Van’t, Huff and Le Bel’s theory of the asymmetric carbon atom, 530, 758, 
Variability in reducing power of sugars, 100-402. 

Vcgetablc-glycogcii, 578. 

Velocity of inversion {sec under Inversion) , 

mutarotation (see under Mutarotation). 

Ventzke sugar scale {see under Scales). 

Vcrbascosc, 749, 750. 

occurrence, 749. 
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Verbascose, preparation, 749, 750. 

[properties, 750. 

Verification of polarimetcr readings {sec under Polarimeters). 

saccharimoter readings (see under Saccharimeters). 
Violette’s volumetric method for determining reducing sugars, 393-395. 
Viscosimeter, apparatus of Englcr, 308. 

principle of, 309 
Viscosity, coefficient of, 309- 

of dextrin solutions, 508, 510. 
sucrose solutions, 307-313. 

diagram of curves, 311. 
influence of concentration, 310. 

impuritie.s, 311, 312. 
temperature, 310, 311. 


pipette, 307, 308. 

Viscous feniieiitation of sugars, 584, 652, 653. 

Volemite, 636, 768. 

Volemose, 636, 637. 

Volquartz’s hydrometer, 46, 47. 

Volume of precipitate error, 209-215. 

Volume, units of, 27, 28 (^ice Cubic centimeter). 

Volumetric methods for determining copper, 410-415. 

reducing sugars, 389-399. 

conversion tables for, 397, 398. 


Volumetric polariscope tube, IGl. 
Volumetric sugar flasks, 165-108. 
Vosatka’s hydrometer, 47. 


Walnut leaves, preparation of i-inositc from, 761. 

Washers for polariscope tubes, 156. 

Water, colloidal or imbibition, 229, 230, 246. 
digestion (see under Sugar beet) . 
distribution in plant tissues, 230-232. 
sugar cane, 231. 

Walcr-batbs for constant temperature, 159, 160. 

WalcT-licatcr and pressure regukator, 59, 60. 

Wave length of light, 77. 

influence on rotation of sugars, 173, 174. 

zero point of saccharimeters, 109, 110. 
length for sodium light, 116, 1-50. 
white light, 116. 

Wave theory of light, 76, 77. 

Wedge system of saccharimeters, 108^112. 

control, 111, 112, 
double, 110-112. 
single, 108-110. 
working, 111, 112. 

Weighing bottle for .solutions, 24. 

sugars, 16. 
capsules, 16. 
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Weighing dish for sugars, 203. 

Weight in vacuo, 38, 40, 104, 105. 

Weiglit, normal (see Normal weight). 

Wein’s method for determining maltose, 423; Appendix, 40. 

Welsbach lamps, 152. 

W^estphal's specific gravity balance, 40-42. 

White light, lamps for, 151-153. 

mean wave lengths of, 116. 

Wheeler and Tollens'.? method for preparing xylan, 553. 

Wiesnegg’s hot-air oven, 17, 18. 

Wild’s polaristrobometer, 98-100. 

Wilhelmy’s law of mass action, 600. 

Wiley’s desiccating caps for polariscopc tubes, 100, 161. 
filter tube, 393 . 

method for destroying optical activity of reducing sugars, 306. 
dctcniiiniiig dextrin, 306, 490. 

fructose by polarization at high temperature, 296- 
298. 

temperature correction table for saccharinieters, 2.56. 

Wiley and Ewell's method for determining lactose in milk, 253. 

Winter’s cylinder for determining specific gravity, 45, 46. 

Winton’s lead number, 517, 518. 

Wohlgemuth's method for determining diasLatic power, 515. 

Wood gum (sec Xylan). 

Wood sugar (see l-Xylose). 

Working wedge, 111, 112. 

Worts, composition of, 090. 


Xaiithorhamnin, 504, 599. 

Xylan, determination, 4.50-452; Appendix, S3 (.see nfsr) under I’entosans). 
hydrolysis, 553, 554. 
occurrence, 553. 
prcp.aration, 553. 
properties, 553. 

Xylite, 556, 767. 

dibenzal, 770. 

oxidation to d, 1-xylose, 556. 

Xylogalactans, 509. 
d, l-Xyloketose, 562. 
d-Xylonic acid, 552. 

cadmium double salt of, 552. 

1-Xylonic acid, 555. 

cadmium double salt of, 555, 
conversion to d-lyxonic acid, 775. 
oxidation to 1-thrcose, 542. 
rotation of lactone, 771. 

d-Xylose, 552. 
l-Xylose, 552-550. 

Bertrand’s reaction for, 555, 556. 
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1-Xylose , ealoi'ific value, 319. 

conversion to 1-gulose, 609. 

1-idose, 611. 

determination, 450-453; Appendix, 83 (see under Pentoses), 
in presence of l-arabinose, 482. 

d-glucose, 300, 301. 

cliformal, 556. 
fermentation, 555. 

formation from d-glucuronic acid, 375, 532. 
mutarotation, 187, 555. 
occurrence, 552-554. 
oxidation to 1-xylonic acid, 550. 
with bromine, 363. 

preparation from straw, etc., 554, 555. 
xylan, 554. 

properties, 555. 

reducing ratio to glucose, 421, 476. 
reduction to xylite, 556. 
specific rotation, 173-191, 555. 
testa, 555, 556 (see also under Pentoses), 
value of Ventzke degree, 200, 201. 
yield of furfural from, 449. 
d, l-Xylose, .556. 

Xylo-proteids, 554. 


Yeast, action of pure cultures on different sugars, 299, 714. 
autolysis of, 669. 
extract, preparation of, 300. 
mannan, .594. 

method of O’Sullivan and Tompson for inversion, 274. 

Ogilvie’s modification, 274 

microscopic appearance, 582, 
non-inverting varieties of, 651. 
nutritive .salt solution for, 299. 
occurrence of zymase in, 582. 
preparation of invertase from, 669, 670. 

maltoglucase from, 702. 
top- and bottom-fermentation varieties of, 723. 

action on melibiose, 723. 

ralTmosc, 738. 

use in resolving racemic sugars, 787 (see also under Saccharomyccs). 

Yoder’s volumetric polariscope tube, 161. 

Yoder and Tollens’s test for dehydromucic acid, 781. 


Zamaron’s hypochlorite method of clarification, 218. 

method of hot-water extraction, 235-238. 

Zeiss’s immersion refractometer (see Immersion rcfractometer). 
sodium lamp, 148, 149. 
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Zeiss’s spiral heater and water pressure regulator, 59, GO, 
Zero-point determination of polarlmeters, 106, 107. 

sacchariineters, 109-112. 
error for Bates’s saccharimeter, 140-142. 

Zinc dust as a decolorizing agent, 278. 

Zinc nitrate method for decomposing saccharate, 251. 
Zymase, 582. 

Zymogen, 683. 











